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REVIEW  OF  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE’S ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  ANIMAL  WEL- 
FARE ACT,  SPECIFICALLY  OF  ANIMALS  USED 
IN  EXHIBITIONS 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8,  1992 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations, 

Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington , DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
1300,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Charlie  Rose  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Jontz,  Kopetski,  Stenholm,  Volkmer, 
Tallon,  Huckaby,  Glickman,  Roberts,  Gunderson,  Herger,  Allard, 
Barrett,  and  Ewing. 

Also  present:  Representative  Smith,  member  of  the  committee, 
and  Representative  Bilbray. 

Staff  present:  Joseph  Muldoon,  associate  counsel;  John  E.  Hogan, 
minority  counsel;  Glenda  L.  Temple,  clerk;  Keith  Pitts,  Joan 
Teague  Rose,  James  A.  Davis,  Perri  D’Armond,  Xavier  Equihua, 
David  Ebersole,  and  Dale  Moore. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLIE  ROSE,  A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Rose.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order.  I want  to 
welcome  all  of  you  here  today  to  the  Department  Operations,  Re- 
search, and  Foreign  Agriculture  Subcommittee’s  hearing  on  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  enforcement  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act,  specifically  focused  on  animals  used  in  the  entertainment 
business.  We  are  here  to  consider  if  existing  laws  and  regulations 
appropriately  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  exhibition  animals, 
and  I think  it  is  important  to  ask  if  USD  A is  properly  enforcing 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

Only  last  week  a report  by  USDA’s  own  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral stated  that  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  was  not  being  enforced 
with  respect  to  puppy  mills.  While  this  report  just  focused  on  the 
so-called  puppy  mills,  if  USD  A is  not  able  to  enforce  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  in  those  situations,  are  they  able  to  enforce  the  laws 
anywhere  else?  I want  to  read  part  of  the  summary  of  the  IG’s 
report.  This  is  not  a report  from  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
This  is  the  Department’s  own  internal  Inspector  General. 
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“Our  audit  concludes  that  APHIS  cannot  insure  the  humanitari- 
an care  and  treatment  of  animals  at  all  dealer  facilities  as  required 
by  the  act.  APHIS  did  not  inspect  dealer  facilities  with  reliable  fre- 
quency, and  it  did  not  enforce  timely  correction  of  violations  found 
during  inspections.”  Today’s  hearing  is  a fact-finding  hearing  to  see 
if  animals  in  the  entertainment  industry,  for  example,  movies, 
rodeos,  circuses,  zoos,  nightclub  acts,  are  being  properly  protected 
by  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  as  it  was  intended. 

We  are  here  to  listen  to  testimony  from  different  groups  who  feel 
strongly  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  and  I realize  that  this  is  an  emo- 
tional issue  and  some  here  today  would  rather  that  we  didn’t  hold 
these  hearings,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  subcommittee 
has  a responsibility  over  the  oversight  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
and  we  have  a responsibility  to  make  sure  that  they  are  being  en- 
forced. If  we  find  that  USD  A has  fallen  short  of  its  responsibility  to 
protect  exhibition  animals,  I think  the  subcommittee  should  consid- 
er what  laws  or  regulatory  reforms  could  be  undertaken  to  ensure 
proper  enforcement  of  the  act. 

I believe  we  will  get  good  testimony  from  all  sides  today.  I want 
to  thank  all  of  the  witnesses  for  coming,  and  I would  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Roberts  for  any  opening  remarks  he 
might  like  to  make. 

Also,  any  prepared  statements  from  the  members  will  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  record. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Ko- 
petski,  and  Mr.  Allard  follow:] 
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Statement  of 

The  Honorable  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

36th  District  of  California 
DORFA  Subcommittee 

Oversight  Hearing  to  Review  the  Use  of  Animals  in  Exhibitions 

July  8,  1992 


Chairman  Rose,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Department 
Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture,  due  to  previously 
scheduled  commitments  I will  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  today's 
oversight  hearing  to  review  the  use  of  animals  in  exhibitions. 

As  a long-time  supporter  of  animal  welfare  legislation  and  as  one 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  intimately  involved  in  the  most  recent 
amendments  to  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  (AWA),  I appreciate  your 
continued  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  Subcommittee. 

After  reviewing  the  USDA  Inspector  General's  March  1992 
report,  "Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS) 
Implementation  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act, ” I am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  agency's  ability  and  willingness  to  adequately  monitor 
and  reasonably  ensure  the  humane  care  and  treatment  of  animals. 
The  Inspector  General  stated,  "Our  audit  concluded  that  APHIS 
cannot  ensure  the  humane  care  and  treatment  of  animals  at  all 
dealer  facilities  as  required  by  the  Act."  While  I am  pleased  to 
see  this  unambiguous  statement,  I am  greatly  troubled  by  the 
USDA's  seemingly  willful  neglect  of  the  law.  I would  like  to 
remind  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  that  it  took  APHIS  over 
six  years  to  promulgate  regulations  based  on  the  amendments  to 
the  Act  that  were  enacted  in  1985.  While  this  delay  in 
responding  to  the  requirements  of  the  amendments  was  in  my  view 
unacceptable,  I find  it  disconcerting  to  learn  of  the  continuing 
problems  associated  with  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Lack  of  adequate  resources  is  part  of  the  problem  associated 
with  APHIS ' s ability  to  adequately  monitor  and  inspect  animals 
and  facilities.  For  several  years  I testified  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  favor  of  increased  funding  for 
enforcement  of  the  AWA.  I realize  that  Congress  shares  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  not  allocating  the  appropriate 
resources  needed  to  fully  implement  this  law. 
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The  Honorable  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
July  8,  1992 
Page  Two 


While  the  budget  has  increased  from  $5,828  million  in  FY  86 
to  $9,688  million  in  FY  92,  I should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
agency  why  it  requested  over  $700,000  less  for  FY  93? 

Considering  the  implications  of  the  Inspector  General's  report, 
it  appears  to  me  that  APHIS  cannot  adequately  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law  with  its  FY  92  funding  level. 

More  importantly,  however,  the  Inspector  General's  report 
indicates  that  APHIS  has  been  neglecting  its  statutory 
obligations  and  has  renewed  facility  licenses  even  when  cited 
violations  - past  and  present  - had  not  yet  been  corrected.  The 
report  surely  provides  plenty  of  ammunition  for  concerned  groups 
and  citizens  who  have  asserted  for  years  that  APHIS  is  not 
willing  to  enforce  the  AWA.  I am  hopeful  that  we  can  move 
forward  from  here  and  begin  to  provide  a more  meaningful  level  of 
protection  for  the  thousands  of  animals  under  the  current 
jurisdiction  of  APHIS. 

The  audit  by  the  Inspector  General  substantively  contradicts 
prior  assertions  by  the  former  Administrator  of  APHIS  with  regard 
to  the  agency's  enforcement  of  the  Act.  This  too  is  distressing. 
I would  like  to  enter  as  part  of  the  hearing  record  the  April  25, 
1991  letter  to  Congressional  staff  from  James  W.  Glosser,  APHIS 
Administrator.  In  that  letter.  Dr.  Glosser  states,  "The  facility 
(where  animals  are  to  be  housed)  must  be  in  compliance  with  the 
AWA  standards  and  regulations  before  a license  is  issued."  The 
Inspector  General ' s report  found  that  "APHIS  regulations  do  not 
require  that  facilities  be  in  compliance  with  the  act  to  obtain 
license  renewals."  While  facilities  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  act  to  obtain  their  original  license,  renewals  are  granted 
to  facilities  that  are  not  in  compliance  with  APHIS  regulations. 
While  APHIS  maintains  that  it  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
withhold  licenses  for  failure  to  comply  with  AWA  requirements 
once  an  original  license  is  issued,  the  agency  does  in  fact  have 
the  authority  to  suspend  and  revoke  the  license  of  any  facility 
that  violates  the  Act.  I am  hopeful  that  this  misunderstanding 
within  the  agency  can  be  corrected.  If  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
administratively  than  perhaps  the  Congress  should  consider 
amending  the  Act  to  provide  APHIS  with  the  proper  authority. 

Why  is  it  appropriate  for  USDA  to  initially  withhold  issuing 
a license  for  an  animal  facility  if  the  facility  is  not  in 
compliance  and  then  have  the  agency  turn  around  and  grant  license 
renewals  to  existing  facilities  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
law?  The  logic  escapes  me. 
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The  Inspector  General ' s report  also  states  that  there  is  a 
serious  problem  with  follow-up  inspections  of  those  facilities 
found  to  be  in  noncompliance  with  the  Act,  as  well  as  a problem 
with  the  annual  inspections.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  informed  the 
Inspector  General's  office  that  facility  inspectors  are 
instructed  to  perform  at  least  one  inspection  per  year,  16.2 
percent  (46  out  of  284)  of  the  facilities  reviewed  by  the 
Inspector  General  had  not  received  an  annual  inspection.  Of  the 
remaining  facilities  that  did  receive  an  annual  inspection,  156 
were  cited  for  violations.  126  of  the  156  facilities  with 
violations  did  not  receive  a follow-up  inspection  within  the  30 
day  timeframe.  Surely  a 20  percent  success  rate  for  follow-up 
inspections  is  not  acceptable. 

Before  the  Congress  moves  to  broaden  the  scope  of  animal- 
related  activities  which  APHIS  is  responsible  for  enforcing,  we 
must  first  make  sure  that  the  agency  can  properly  handle  all  of 
its  current  responsibilities.  Considering  the  negative  tone  of 
the  Inspector  General ' s report  and  the  need  to  increase  funding 
so  that  APHIS  can  carry  out  its  present  workload,  adding 
responsibilities  appears  to  be  unwise  at  this  time.  Given  the 
federal  budget  limitations,  I would  caution  my  colleagues  about 
the  need  to  significantly  amend  the  Act. 

I look  forward  to  reading  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses. 

And  I especially  look  forward  to  seeing  APHIS  move  forward  with  a 
progressive  approach  toward  rectifying  the  egregious  problems 
associated  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  and  its  concomitant 
regulations.  Again,  I would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  for 
scheduling  this  hearing,  and  I apologize  for  not  being  able  to 
actively  participate. 


(Attachment  follows:) 
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April  25,  1991 


Gear  Agricultural  Aide: 

Tau  say  be  receiving  letters  frcn  conscitue nrs  about  the  u.s.  Determent  of 
Agriculture's  ecicroenenc  of  tie  Aniaai  welfare  Act  (AWA)  as  it  pertains  to 
ccuzerciai  deg  breedieg  facilities.  Tor  your  ccnveniance,  we  are  providing 
sene  general  information  to  assist  you  ic  answering  inquiries  on  this 
subj ecu. 

In  arinir.is  caring  tie  A3*' A,  our  Agency  requires  than  people  who  breed  animals 
for  sale  as  pets  at  the  wholesale  level  be  licensed  by  us.  We  are  also  ' 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  they  provide  their  animals  with  an  least  the 
simians  specified  standards  of  veterinary  care  and  actual  husbandry.  Icciudec 
are  areas  such  as  housing,  handling,  sanitation,  food,  water,  transportation, 
and  protection  against  excranes  of  weather  and  temperature. 

When  an  individual  applies  for  licensing  as  an  aniaal  breeder  under  the  AW  A, 
officials  of  our  Agency  inspect  the  prenises  where  the  aniaal  a are  to  be 
housed.  The  facility  aust  be  in  coapliance  with  the  ASA  standards  and 
regulations  before  a license  will  be  issued.  To  ensure  that  the  standards  ar 
being  aaincained,  we  perfom  unannounced  inspections  of  the  prenises  and  all 
aniaals  whose  care  is  regulated  under  the  law.  When  deficiencies  are  noted, 
our  inspectors  instruct  the  owner  to  correct  then.  If  reiaspection  reveals 
that  any  deficiency  cenains  uncorrected,  we  will  develop  a case  for  possible 
prosecution. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  cossitted  to  enforcing  the  AW  A.  Although 
our  goal  is  to  word  with  breeders  and  dealers  to  bring  then  into  compliance 
with  the  law,  we  take  strong  action  against  violators  whenever  necessary. 

You  can  be  assured  that  we  will  continue  to  exercise  appropriate  enforcenent 
authority.  In  this  regard,  we  are  continually  evaluating  our  inspection 
needs  to  sake  sure  we  have  Che  resources  necessary  to  enforce  the  AKA 
effectively.  Last  year,  we  acted  12  inspectors  to  our  Aninsl  Care  field 
staff , placing  then  in  areas  having  the  greatest  cumber  or  licensed  and 
registered  facilities.  This  year,  we  anticipate  being  able  to  hire  tins 
additional  inspectors. 

We  hope  this  infomatitr.  is  helpful.  Please  ccutact  us  if  you  seed  addition 
information. 

Sincerely, 


fanes  K.  Gloss 
’Administrator 
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Opening  Statement 
Charles  Stenholm 

Department  Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
July  8,  1992 

I look  forward  to  hearing  substantiated  and  factual  information 
related  to  the  topic  of  alledged  cruelty  to  animals  used  for  exhibitions. 
The  underlying  question  appears  to  be,  "is  there  a problem  in  this  country 
as  to  how  exhibition  animals  are  handled  and  trained."  The  underlying 
answer,  from  those  who  claim  there  are  problems,  seems  to  be,  "that  we 
need  additional  Federal  legislation  to  regulate  conduct  with  these  animals." 

I encourage  all  of  today’s  witnesses  to  be  of  service  to  this 
Subcommittee  and  the  American  people  by  being  factual  and 
straightforward  in  their  testimony  and  rise  above  perceptions  based  on 
personal  emotions.  It  is  true  that  perceptions  become  rea/i(y... especially 
in  the  political  world...  but  they  are  not  actuality.  Your  service  of 
supplying  a degree  of  actuality  to  this  committee  can  only  help  facilitate 
sound  decisions  by  those  of  us  in  the  business  of  making  policy. 

Your  input  is  important  as  is  input  from  others  who  may  hold 
different  viewpoints  than  yours.  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  will  need 
to  analyze  this  information,  and  that  of  others  not  present  today,  to  arrive 
at  a sound  decision  on  the  need  of  additional  Federal  involvement. 

I know  the  Subcommittee  has  been  refferred  a bill  pertaining  to  this 
issue,  HR  3252,  "Exhibition  Animal  Protection  Act"  which  amends  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  I look  forward  to  the  debate  as  to  why  some  feel  it 
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is  needed.  HR  3252  appears  to  place  far-reaching  requirements  on  many 
different  businesses  without  clear  indication  that  a need  exists.  These 
requirements  will  create  additional  regulatory  layers  and  ask  an  agency, 
already  financially  strapped,  to  increase  its  jurisdictional  enforcement 
without  offering  a method  to  fund  the  increased  work  load.  It  is 
important  that  a demonstrated  need  exists  before  broad  reforms  are 
undertaken. 

I would  also  encourage  all  who  have  interest  in  this  issue  to  keep  in 
mind  that  respect  for  other  viewpoints,  a sincere  spirit  of  cooperation,  a 
little  common  sense,  and  being  realistic  will  go  further  toward  solving 
problems  where  they  exist. 
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Opening  Statement  of  the  Honorable  Mike  Kopetski 
July  8,  1992 

Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Operations,  Research  and  Foreign 

Agriculture 


Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  holding  this  hearing  today.  However,  I hope  in  this 
deliberations  we  are  able  to  distinguish  between  animal  exhibition  organizations  that  have 
made  a concerted  effort  to  address  the  humane  treatment  of  animals,  like  the  Professional 
Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  and  animal  exhibitions  that  have  not  worked  through  the  year  to 
achieve  high  level  of  humane  treatment.  Clearly  there  is  abuse  of  exhibition  animals  and 
USDA  needs  to  work  harder  to  ensure  that  exhibitors  comply  with  the  law.  But  we  can’t 
forget  that  many  animal  exhibition  organizations  work  hard  not  only  to  comply  with  the  law 
but  actually  exceed  regulation  requirements  voluntarily.  These  organizations  deserve  alot  of 
credit  for  that  effort. 

I’d  also  like  to  point  out  that  alot  of  young  people  in  Oregon  get  involved  in  rodeo  as 
a positive  youth  activity.  This  involvement  has  grown  throughout  the  years  to  the  point  at 
which  we  have  many  Community  Colleges  with  rodeo  clubs.  As  a society  that  is  actively 
looking  for  ways  to  involve  young  people  in  constructive  endeavors,  rodeo  can  and  does 
provide  our  youth  with  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  discipline,  responsibility  and 
respect  for  animals  and  joy  in  developing  expertise  and  skill  in  a difficult  sport. 
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Statement  of  Congressman  Wayne  Allard  before  the  Department 
Operations,  Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture 


July  8,  1992 


Mr.  Chairman: 

First  let  me  commend  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboy’s  Association 
for  their  part  in  providing  better  than  adequate  care  for  the  animals 
which  participate  in  their  rodeos. 

I would  also  like  to  commend  the  American  Humane  Association  for 
their  outstanding  supervision  of  animal  action  in  movies  and  television 
productions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  all  agree  that  pain  and  suffering  inflicted 
upon  animals  is  unacceptable  and  simply  will  not  be  tolerated. 

However,  burdensome  regulations  are  not  the  answers.  What  we 
need  are  more  resources  for  the  appropriate  agencies  to  enforce  and 
implement  existing  regulations. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  for  operations  such  as  circuses  and  rodeos,  it 
is  financially  in  their  best  interests  to  take  good  care  of  their  animals 
because  they  are  indeed  their  most  valuable  assets. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  people  in  my  district  who  rely 
upon  the  rodeo/exhibition  industry  for  their  livelihood,  I will  not 
support  any  legislation  which  would  effectively  shutdown  these 
industries. 

With  mechanisms  currently  in  place  which  provide  an  equitable 
working  relationship  between  the  government  and  these  organizations, 
why  must  government  work  against  the  grain  instead  of  with  it? 

I am  in  agreement  with  the  American  Veterinarian  Medical 
Association  in  that  established  professional  codes  along  with  the 
outstanding  programs  from  the  American  Humane  Association 
provide  the  best  framework  for  protecting  animals  used  in  exhibition 
purposes. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAT  ROBERTS,  A 

REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  Roberts.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  the  chairman  has  in- 
dicated, because  of  our  subcommittee’s  jurisdiction  over  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  which  establishes  standards  for  virtually  all  aspects  of 
human  activity  that  touch  on  the  use  of  animals  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  otherwise,  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for  what  is  cer- 
tain to  be  an  interesting  and  hopefully  objective  and  informative 
review  of  the  act’s  provisions  for  protecting  animals  used  in  rodeos, 
zoos,  wildlife  parks,  aquariums,  circuses  and  media  productions.  No 
one  on  this  subcommittee,  on  the  full  committee  or  in  this  Con- 
gress for  that  matter  endorses  the  submission  of  animals  to  need- 
less suffering. 

My  own  position  is  that  we  must  ensure  that  the  APHIS  officials 
within  the  USD  A and  those  of  any  other  appropriate  Federal  or 
State  agency  charged  with  responsibility  to  enforce  the  act  in  a 
forthright  manner  have  the  necessary  statutory  authority  and  re- 
sources to  meet  their  responsibilities.  But  just  as  important,  it  is 
imperative  that  these  laws  be  regulated  and  administered  with 
common  sense  and  scientific  validness. 

Without  these  two  factors  that  would  govern  the  animal  welfare 
standard  enforcement  process,  the  potential  risk  of  emotion  and 
hearsay  rushing  over  due  process  is  enormous.  Upon  reviewing 
today’s  written  testimony  it  is  clear  that  many  of  our  witnesses’ 
work  will  raise  charges  that  the  law  is  not  working.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  understand  why. 

I am  looking  forward  to  Dr.  Arnoldi’s  testimony  in  regard  to 
these  charges.  In  particular  with  regard  to  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  the  act  or  the  need  for  additional  resources  that  may  be 
necessary  to  allow  her  to  fulfill  her  duties.  Beyond  the  governmen- 
tal procedures  involved  in  this  issue  it  is  obvious  this  is  not  an  east 
coast  or  a west  coast  issue. 

The  use  of  animals  for  various  purposes  is  very,  very  prevalent 
on  the  high  plains.  Several — my  towns  and  communities  in  Kansas 
point  with  pride  to  the  rodeos  that  have  long  been  a key  part  of  the 
rural  American  fabric.  My  home  town  of  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  can 
boost  of  holding  one  of  the  top  and  premiere  PRCA  rodeos  in  the 
Nation,  one  that  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  professional  cowboys 
as  of  themselves.  I am  certainly  looking  forward  to  the  testimony 
to  be  offered  by  the  PRCA  and  the  IRPA  with  respect  to  their  asso- 
ciation’ efforts  to  truly  protect  the  livestock  utilized  in  their  sanc- 
tioned events. 

There  are  also  several  Kansas  communities  that  are  immensely 
proud  of  their  zoos  which  provide  children  and  adults  alike  with  a 
learning  resource  that  is  relative  to  wildlife  and  their  habitat.  Mr. 
Daniel  A.  Baffa,  director  of  the  Lee  Richardson  Zoo,  has  written  to 
me  regarding  the  ongoing  efforts  of  zoos,  wildlifes  and  parks  and 
aquariums  to  make  very  significant  contributions  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  species,  conservation  and  the  rehab  of  injured  wildlife 
and  I ask  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of  the  record  at  the  appro- 
priate place,  Mr.  Chairman.  I also  ask  that  the  letter  sent  to  my 
staff  by  Dr.  James  Hamid  of  the  Hamid-Morton  Three  Ring  Circus 
also  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  further,  I respectfully 
request  that  the  individual  groups  or  facilities,  particularly  those 
who  are  not  appearing  before  us  today,  are  mentioned  relative  to 
any  testimony  by  today’s  witnesses  that  the  transcripts  of  those 
witnesses’  testimony,  especially  if  it  involves  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing, be  forwarded  to  those  mentioned  and  they  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  those  allegations  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  addition  it  is  my  understanding  that  some  of  our 
witnesses  may  be  involved  in  litigation  pending  at  some  level 
within  the  courts.  Again,  I hope  that  our  witnesses  avoid  state- 
ments or  actions  that  could  inadvertently  or  advertently  enroll  this 
subcommittee  in  those  ongoing  legal  deliberations. 

With  that  I am  ready  to  proceed  with  what  I am  certain  will  be 
an  objective  and  reasonable  discussion  on  the  issue  of  enforcement 
of  welfare  standards  for  animals  used  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Roberts  follows:] 
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The  Honorable  Pat  Roberts 
Hearing  Statement:  DORFA  Subcommittee 
Animal  Welfare  Standards  review  — exhibition  animals” 
July  8,  1992 


Mr.  Chairman:  Today’s  hearing  marks  one  of  those  occasions  when 
this  Subcommittee  reviews  an  issue  that  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
development,  production  or  marketing  of  agricultural  products  and 
commodities. 

However,  because  of  our  Subcommittee’s  jurisdiction  over  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  — which  establishes  standards  for  virtually  all  aspects  of 
human  activity  that  touch  on  the  use  of  animals  for  agricultural  purposes 
or  otherwise  --  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for  what  is  certain  to  be  an 
interesting,  and  hopefully  objective  and  informative  review  of  the  Act’s 
provisions  for  protecting  animals  used  in  rodeos,  zoos,  wildlife  parks, 
aquariums,  circuses  and  media  productions. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  on  this  Subcommittee,  on  the  Full 
Committee,  or  in  this  Congress  for  that  matter,  endorses  submitting 
animals  to  needless  suffering. 
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My  own  position  is  that  we  must  ensure  that  USDA’s  APHIS 
officials  and  those  of  any  other  appropriate  federal  and/or  state  agency 
charged  with  responsibility  to  enforce  the  Act  in  a forthright  manner  have 
the  necessary  statutory  authority  and  resources  to  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

But  just  as  important,  it  is  imperative  that  these  laws  be  regulated 
and  administered  with  judicious  helpings  of  common  sense  and  scientific 
validity.  Without  these  two  factors  governing  the  animal  welfare  standard 
enforcement  process,  the  potential  risk  of  emotion  and  heresay  running 
rough-shod  over  due  process  is  enormous.  Upon  reviewing  today’s  written 
testimony,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  our  witnesses  will  raise  charges  that  the 
law  is  not  working.  It  is  important  to  understand  why.  I am  looking 
forward  to  Dr.  Amoldi’s  testimony  relative  to  these  charges  — particularly 
with  regard  to  any  suggested  amendments  to  the  Act  or  the  need  for 
additional  resources  that  may  be  necessary  to  allow  her  to  fulfill  her 


official  duties. 
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Beyond  the  governmental  procedures  involved  in  this  issue,  it  is 
obvious  this  is  not  an  East  Coast  or  West  Coast  issue.  The  use  of  animals 
for  exhibition  purposes  is  very  prevalent  on  the  High  Plains.  Several 
Kansas  communities  point  with  pride  to  the  rodeos  that  have  long  been  a 
key  part  of  the  rural  American  fabric.  My  hometown  of  Dodge  City  can 
boast  of  holding  one  of  the  premier  PRCA  rodeos  in  the  nation  - one 
that  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  professional  cowboys  themselves.  I 
certainly  am  looking  forward  to  the  testimony  to  be  offered  by  the  PRCA 
and  the  IPRA  with  respect  to  their  associations  efforts  to  protect  the 
livestock  utilized  in  their  sanctioned  events. 

There  also  are  several  Kansas  communities  that  are  immensely  proud 
of  their  community  zoos,  which  provide  children  and  adults  alike  with  a 
valuable  learning  resource  relative  to  wildlife  and  their  habitat.  Mr.  Daniel 
Baffa,  director  of  the  Lee  Richardson  Zoo  in  Garden  City,  Kansas,  has 
written  to  me  regarding  the  ongoing  efforts  of  zoos,  wildlife  parks  and 
aquariums  to  make  significant  contributions  to  the  enhancement  of  species 
conservation  and  the  rehabilitation  of  injured  wildlife,  and  ask  that  his 
letter  be  made  part  of  the  record  at  the  appropriate  place. 
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I also  ask  that  the  letter  sent  to  my  staff  by  Mr.  James  Hamid  of  the 
Hamid-Morton  3-Ring  Circus  also  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  further,  I respectfully 
request  that  if  individuals,  groups  or  facilities  ~ particularly  those  who  are 
not  appearing  before  us  today  --  are  mentioned  relative  to  any  testimony 
by  today’s  witnesses,  that  the  transcripts  of  those  witnesses’  testimony  — 
especially  if  it  involves  allegations  of  wrong-doing  --  be  forwarded  to  those 
mentioned  and  that  they  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  those 
allegations  for  the  record. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding  that  some  of  our  witnesses  may 
be  involved  in  litigation  pending  at  some  level  within  the  courts.  Again,  I 
respectfully  request  that  our  witnesses  avoid  statements  or  actions  that 
could  inadvertently  - or  advertently  - enroll  this  Subcommittee  in  those 
ongoing  legal  deliberations. 

With  that,  I am  ready  to  proceed  with  what  I am  certain  will  be  an 
objective  and  reasoned  discussion  on  the  issue  of  the  enforcement  of 
welfare  standards  for  animals  used  for  exhibition  purposes. 
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Mr.  Rose.  Are  there  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  that 
wish  to  make  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Smith. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  F.  (BOB)  SMITH,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  everyone 
knows,  I am  not  a member  of  this  subcommittee,  however,  I am  a 
member  of  the  full  Agriculture  Committee  and  this  subject  is  of 
vital  interest  to  me  and  the  area  that  I represent  in  Oregon. 

To  speak  on  this  issue,  I suppose  I should  inform  the  subcommit- 
tee on  my  background.  Since  1950,  I have  actively  operated  a cattle 
ranch  in  Oregon.  I have  been  a part  of  running  livestock  on  that 
ranch,  in  active  management  to  this  day.  I have  been  involved  in 
rodeos  all  my  lifetime,  I even  produced  a couple,  and  so  I think  I 
have  some  background  and  ability  to  speak  to  these  issues  of  hu- 
manness to  animals,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  ranch  oper- 
ations and  rodeos,  which  this  bill  specifically  identifies. 

You  know,  the  people  that  take  care  of  livestock  and  horses  on 
ranches  are  really  the  true  defenders  of  livestock  because  that  is 
our  business.  Our  purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  all  the  animals  live 
and  they  all  become  salable  and  they  are  all  treated  properly  or  we 
wouldn’t  be  in  existence,  and  really  rodeo  cowboys  are  not  trained 
in  some  camp  someplace  in  the  Adirondacks.  Rodeo  cowboys  are 
trained  on  ranches. 

Their  purpose  carried  on  into  the  arena  is  to  take  care  of  the  ani- 
mals and  that  is  exactly  what  they  do.  These  rodeo  animals  are  not 
just  normal  kinds  of  animals.  For  instance,  a good  saddle  bronco 
cost  you  more  than  your  automobile  and  would  live  much  longer 
than  an  ordinary  horse  most  likely  because  he  is  probably  only 
used  8 seconds  every  week  or  two  and  he  gets  the  finest  care  of  any 
animal  I know. 

And  then  you  get  to  the  livestock.  Of  course  here  again,  these 
animals  are  necessary,  they  are  chosen — by  the  way,  1 in  100 
saddle  bronc  horses  might  be  useful  in  a rodeo,  and  in  discussion  of 
the  calves  that  are  rode,  the  calves  average  between  225  and  275 
pounds  and  when  they  pass  through  that  weight,  they  are  no 
longer  used.  So  they  are  there  a short  time. 

I have  been  on  the  team  roping  competitive  part  of  rodeo  for  all 
my  life.  In  fact,  when  I came  to  Washington,  I brought  with  me  a 
horse  from  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and  I live  about  an  hour 
from  this  place,  as  far  as  I can  get  away  and  have  a reasonable 
commute,  so  I can  have  a horse  and  a dog  and  cats  and  pets.  So 
nobody  loves  animals  more  than  I do  and  nobody  loves  animals 
more  than  people  who  raise  them  for  a living  and  nobody  loves 
them  more  than  rodeo  cowboys. 

So  I don’t  like  the  inference  somehow,  and  it  is  wrong.  Well  in- 
tended people  reach  conclusions  that  are  dead  wrong,  and  I think 
they  are  dead  wrong  in  this  case.  For  instance,  sometimes  extrem- 
ists get  a hold  of  these  ideas,  as  extremists  are  in  every  category  of 
human  life. 

It  occurs  to  me  if  those  people  are  so  concerned  about  the  ani- 
mals, what  about  the  rodeo  cowboys?  I mean,  if  you  want  to  be 
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humane  to  somebody,  let’s  take  a look  at  the  numbers  for  rodeo 
cowboys  and  last  year  I have  some  numbers  which  indicate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  500  cowboys  were  injured  in  America  and  how  about 
animals  then?  Less  than  1 percent  of  the  animals  used  in  rodeos 
were  injured.  So  the  injuries  are  to  the  cowboys.  The  animals  are 
winning.  The  cowboys  are  losing. 

Well,  what  do  you  do  when  you  go  to  a rodeo?  Do  you  want  to  see 
everybody  ride?  Of  course  not.  You  go  there  to  see  a wreck,  just 
like  you  go  to  a fight  to  see  somebody  knocked  down,  you  go  to  see 
somebody  in  a terrible  wreck,  piled  up  on  the  ground.  You  hope  he 
is  not  hurt,  or  she,  but  you  are  there  to  see  a wreck. 

Well,  rodeo  provides  a wreck.  At  the  same  time  it  protects  the 
animals,  takes  care  of  them  better  than  they  are  taken  care  of  any 
other  place,  provides  them  a longer  life.  They  are  valuable  animals 
and  they  are  accepted  as  valuable  animals. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  experience,  and  I would  like  to  see  any- 
body contest  the  numbers  in  my  prepared  statement  because  I have 
gone  to  some  length  and  I will  submit  them  for  the  record,  to 
change  them,  and  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  they  are  wrong,  I 
will  change  them,  but  the  numbers  indicate  that  we  are  taking 
care  of  these  livestock,  which  are  better  friends  to  us  than  our 
dogs.  There  is  no  injury,  excessive  injury,  certainly  no  planned 
injury  to  animals.  The  people  that  get  hurt  are  the  cowboys  and 
the  people  that  take  care  of  the  animals  are  the  cowboys. 

So  if  this  legislation  is  going  to  include  rodeos,  it  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
ROBERT  F.  SMITH 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEPARTMENT  OPERATIONS,  RESEARCH,  AND  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 

JULY  8,  1992 


I have  been  involved  in  various  levels  of  rodeo,  both  as  a spectator  and 
contestant,  for  my  entire  life.  I am  currently  a member  of  METRA,  the  Mid- 
Eastern  Team  Roping  Association,  where  I participate  in  many  events  as  a 
heeler. 

As  a cattle  rancher  and  lifelong  pet  owner,  I understand  the  close 
relationships  that  often  develop  between  individuals  and  animals.  Like  most 
Americans , I support  the  humane  treatment  of  all  animals , including  those  on 
our  nation's  farms,  in  research  facilities  and  in  our  homes. 

I believe  we  all  share  a responsibility  for  the  careful  stewardship  of 
the  animals  in  our  charge  and  I am  repulsed  by  those  who  fail  to  live  up  to 
that  responsibility.  However,  in  our  zeal  to  do  right,  we  shouldn't  paint 
everybody  with  the  same  brush. 

For  example,  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboy's  Association,  as  are  all 
legitimate  rodeo  organizations,  is  deeply  concerned  about  animal  welfare.  In 
a 1988  survey,  onsite  veterinarians  compiled  data  about  animal  injuries.  In 
6,933  outings,  just  12  animals  (less  than  2/10th  of  a percent)  were  injured. 
None  of  these  injuries  were  severe  or  life-threatening. 

In  one  of  the  nation's  largest  rodeos,  the  Pendleton  Roundup,  which 
occurs  each  September  in  the  2nd  Congressional  District  of  Oregon,  the  animal 
injury  rate  is  about  the  same.  In  the  last  6,412  runs,  there  were  15  injuries 
to  livestock. 

The  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboy's  Association  has  detailed  guidelines  for 
the  use,  handling  and  care  of  animals  used  in  its  events.  These  guidelines 
are  part  of  their  rules  and  violations  are  subject  to  penalties.  The 
Association  is  committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  animals  in  its  events  and  makes 
itself  available  to  consult  with  other  rodeo  organizations  about  its  practices 
and  procedures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  PRCA  maintains  an  open  door  policy,  inviting 
inspections  of  the  animals  and  facilities  associated  with  their  competition  at 
any  time.  If  anyone  is  concerned  about  injuries  at  our  nation's  rodeos,  they 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  contestants. 


My  dear  friend,  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldridge,  was 
killed  participating  in  the  sport  he  loved.  In  all  my  years  around  rodeo 
events,  I cannot  recall  the  death  of  one  animal  as  a result  of  competition. 
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According  to  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboy's  Association,  visual 
injuries  to  contestants  (lacerations,  broken  limbs,  punctured  lungs,  pulled 
ligaments,  etc...)  numbered  527  in  1989,  536  in  1990,  and  572  in  1991. 

Doctor's  waivers,  which  are  issued  to  contestants  unable  to  preform  due  to 
injury,  numbered  4,028  in  1989,  3,916  in  1990,  and  3,796  in  1991. 

Keep  in  mind  these  are  reported  injuries.  Cowboys  are  notorious  for 
being  stoic.  If  he  wakes  up  in  the  ambulance,  chances  are  you'll  never  get 
him  to  stay  for  the  whole  ride  to  the  emergency  room. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  much  more  important  matters  to  address  in  this 
country  than  the  alleged  mistreatment  of  animals  at  rodeos: 

* In  1991,  almost  4 children  per  day  died  as  a result  of  child 
abuse.  This  is  up  50%  since  1986. 

* In  1990,  280  women  were  raped  each  day,  about  11  each  hour 

* 4 out  of  every  1,000  elderly  members  of  our  society  will  be  the 
victim  of  a violent  crime 

In  a note  closer  to  the  subject,  15  million  homeless  dogs  and  cats  are 
destroyed  each  year  in  the  United  States.  In  contrast,  I cannot  understand 
how  the  healthy  and  productive  lives  of  the  20,000  rodeo  animals  deserve  all 
this  attention. 

We  must  avoid  the  ignorant  assumption  that  a sport  involving  livestock 
is  somehow  cruel  or  abusive  to  those  animals.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
people  who  seek  out  rodeo  as  a way  of  life  do  so  because  of  the  desire  to  be 
around  animals.  They  have  a genuine  affinity  for  animals  and  care  about  their 
health  and  welfare. 

As  we  examine  this  issue  today,  I hope  that  we  can  keep  in  mind  the 
excellent  animal  welfare  record  of  the  rodeo  community. 
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Mr.  Rose.  The  gentleman  from  Nevada. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Chairman,  I thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  sit 
in  with  your  subcommittee.  As  you  know,  I am  a member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  Small  Business  Committee,  but  I 
appreciate  coming  over  here  today  because  the  interest  I have  in 
this  matter  and  the  interest  my  district  has  in  this  matter.  In  hear- 
ing Mr.  Smith’s  testimony  I never  thought  of  rodeos  as  interesting, 
but  after  having  watched  a few,  I can  understand  that  kind  of  phi- 
losophy and  seeing  that  it  may  well  be  true. 

We  have  some  outstanding  facilities  in  Las  Vegas  that  take  care 
of  wild  animals,  dolphins  and  other  animals  that  are  kept  within 
the  shows.  Unfortunately,  for  every  one  of  the  good  ones  there 
seems  to  be  two  or  three  bad  ones.  We  have  had  some  terrible  cases 
of  abuse  in  the  area.  It  almost  seems  like  every  2 weeks  in  the  Las 
Vegas  area  something  comes  on  showing  horses  that  are  starved, 
have  to  be  destroyed  because  they  have  gone  past  the  point  of  no 
return. 

Wild  animals  that  are  kept  by  trainers  that  have  been  left  out  in 
115  degree  heat  with  no  shade  and  little  water.  These  kind  of 
things  shock  people  in  my  district,  they  shock  me,  they  certainly 
shock  my  children  who  tell  me  about  it  almost  every  day  and  I get 
letters  from  my  district.  I appreciate  these  hearings  because  I 
think  we  have  got  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this.  We  have  got  to  get 
more  people  in  because  the  biggest  complaints  I have  from  the 
people  in  my  district  is  they  see  these  things  going  on,  they  report 
them  to  the  proper  authorities  and  they  wait  and  they  wait  and 
they  wait  and  no  one  goes  out  there,  or  they  get  a report  back,  they 
have  inspected  and  nothing  is  wrong. 

Then  a few  weeks  later,  we  find  dead  animals.  So  I think  that 
the  problem  is  that  there  are  good  people  out  there  that  treat  their 
animals  well,  but  there  are  people  out  there  that  treat  them  very 
poorly.  A lot  of  them  are  professional  people  that  are  trainers  and 
so  forth  and  we  have  got  to  make  sure  that  the  good  ones  are  able 
to  continue  and  do  the  things  they  have  to  do  but  the  bad  ones  are 
driven  out  of  the  profession  and  not  allowed  to  have  permits  to 
keep  animals  that  could  be  harmed  or  abused  the  way  they  are 
being  abused. 

I thank  the  chairman  for  having  this  hearing  and  I hope  that 
from  this  hearing  we  move  forward  with  legislation  that  will 
enable  us  to  correct  a lot  of  these  inequities.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield  just  for  a moment? 

Mr.  Rose.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I would  like  to  mention,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  made  me  think  of  it,  that  in  Las  Vegas  there  is  an  animal 
rodeo  at  the  end  of  the  rodeo  season  where  various  awards  are 
handed  out.  In  the  seventh  straight  year,  Kansas  has  won  the  top 
award  from  the  professional  cowboys.  And  we  hope  to  win  it  again. 

I also  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  from  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  who  is  quite  a rodeo  hand  himself. 

I thank  you. 
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Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Volkmer. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  I would  like  to  make  a brief  statement.  I will  not 
hear  the  statements  of  the  witnesses,  even  though  it  is  a subject 
which  I am  quite  interested  in,  but  I have  my  own  subcommittee 
hearing  starting  in  about  10  minutes  and  I won't  be  able  to  be 
here — it  isn’t  because  of  a lack  of  interest. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I appreciate  that.  Peter 
Kostmayer,  Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  We  are  happy 
to  have  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Kostmayer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  this  morn- 
ing and  I am  not  going  to  consume  very  much  of  your  time.  I know 
you  have  many  others  here  to  testify.  I want  to  thank  you  for  hold- 
ing this  hearing.  Regardless  of  whether  people  think  the  subject  is 
important  or  not,  there  are  a lot  of  folks  in  the  country  that  do 
think  it  is  important,  as  you  know,  and  I am  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966  the  Congress  passed  the  Laborato^ 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  Four  years  later  Congress  amended  the  law  in 
1970  to  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  And  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  is 
the  basic  law  governing  the  treatment  of  animals  in  the  country 
now.  It  deals  primarily  with  animals  that  are  being  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce.  It  does  deal  with  animals  that  are  being  used  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

There  are  lots  of  exceptions.  Rodeos  as  Mr.  Smith  from  Oregon 
may  have  mentioned  are  an  exception.  I feel  strongly  they  should 
not  be  an  exception,  that  all  animals  should  be  covered  and  the  bill 
which  I have  introduced,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Exhibition  Animal 
Protection  Act,  deals  with  animals  used  for  exhibition  purposes,  in- 
cluding animals  in  films  and  television  and  animals  in  rodeos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  a couple  of  fairly  recent  exam- 
ples. The  first  unhappily  occurred  in  North  Carolina,  I am  sure  it 
wasn’t  in  your  district,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  lions  were  kept  in  a me- 
nagerie in  a cage  8 by  5,  barely  one-quarter  the  necessary  size. 

Another  problem  is  roadside  zoos  and  these  small  roadside  zoos 
are  a real  problem.  A bear  was  fed  a steady  diet  of  doughnuts  and 
soda  pop,  forced  to  stand  in  its  own  waste  and  human  trash.  Due  to 
a lack  of  cleaning  of  his  cage,  the  bear  developed  serious  ulcers  on 
the  bottom  of  its  feet. 

At  the  San  Diego  Zoo,  elephants  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
foot  infections  called  foot  scald  due  to  standing  on  wood  floors  in 
pools  of  urine  and  excrement.  The  zoo  later  erected  a barrier  so  the 
elephants  could  not  be  seen  from  public. 

In  the  Toby  Tyler  Circus,  employees  constantly  tossed  ice  cold 
water  on  a caged  chimpanzee  until  the  animal  became  so  enraged 
that  it  bloodied  its  hands  terribly  on  the  bars  of  the  cage.  In  the 
movie  “Sheena,”  horses  were  tripped  on  wires  in  a fast  gallop  in 
what  is  a fairly  common  undertaking.  In  a television  movie,  “Blue- 
grass,”  pregnant  horses  had  labor  induced  for  the  purpose  of  film- 
ing a live  birth.  The  result  was  a premature  foal  who  subsequently 
died.  In  a Dove  soap  commercial,  doves  had  a string,  a cord  tied 
around  their  feet  and  were  yanked  through  windows.  Trip  wires 
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and  explosions  both  were  used  and  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  many 
horses  in  a film  called  “The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.” 

And  finally  this  phenomena  of  what  is  called  dancing  chickens, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  chickens  are  placed  on  a surface  which 
has  been  electrified  and  they  are  required  to  jump  up  and  down,  to 
dance  as  it  is  called,  for  15  to  20  hours  at  a time  without  interrup- 
tion. If  they  stop,  the  board  is  electrified. 

This  is  the  kind  of  treatment  that  we  are  trying  to  stop,  and  I 
think  that  these  animals,  these  creatures  deserve  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  The  law  which  I 
have  introduced  would  require  fairly  specific  conditions  that  they 
be  treated  fairly  specifically.  We  are  wide  open  on  how  this  should 
be  done. 

There  are  a lot  of  folks  on  this  committee  who  know  a lot  more 
about  the  subject  than  I do  and  we  are  wide  open  and  flexible  as  to 
how  the  law  should  be  implemented  and  dealt  with.  We  simply 
think  that  the  things  that  I have  talked  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  things  that  your  other  witnesses  will  talk  about  later  on  should 
be  prohibited  under  the  law  and  we  are  willing  to  figure  out  a good 
way  to  do  it  but  that  is  the  object,  to  have  these  acts  prohibited 
under  the  law. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kostmayer  appears  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Peter  Kostmayer,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here 
today  and  for  your  testimony.  Are  there  questions  of  our  colleague 
by  members  of  the  panel? 

Mr.  Volkmer.  I don’t  have  a question,  but  I would  like  to  just  go 
on  the  record,  since  I am  leaving,  in  opposition  to  Peter’s  legisla- 
tion, feeling  that  it  is  duplicative  and  unnecessary  and  I just  want 
to  let  Peter  know  before  I leave  that  I just  don’t  think  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right.  Other  comments  by  members  of  the  panel. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  make  a point  that  I 
support  your  legislation,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  I think  it  is  a good  piece 
of  legislation,  long  overdue  and  long  needed. 

Mr.  Kostmayer.  I thank  you,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and  Mr.  Bilbray.  I 
look  forward  to  having  you  come  before  my  committee  with  one  of 
your  bills.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  we  will  excuse  you  now  and  thank  you 
for  coming.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Bob  Barker,  the  host  of  the  tel- 
evision program,  “The  Price  is  Right,”  from  Hollywood,  California. 
Mr.  Barker,  we  appreciate  you  being  here  and  would  make  special 
note  of  the  fact  that  you  come  a very  long  way  to  testify  at  our 
hearing  and  we  thank  you  for  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  BOB  BARKER,  HOST,  “THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT” 

Mr.  Barker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Chairman  Rose  and 
members  of  this  subcommittee,  I am  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  you.  In  his  letter  of  invitation,  Chairman  Rose 
wrote,  “We  would  like  you  to  testify  specifically  about  your  first- 
hand-knowledge of  the  movie  industry.” 

Allow  me  to  begin  my  response  to  Chairman  Rose’s  request  by 
describing  a sequence  of  events  that  received  widespread  national 
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media  attention  and  has  become  known  to  many  of  us  who  were 
involved  as  the  “Project  X”  scandal. 

“Project  X”  was  a 20th  Century  Fox  movie  produced  by  Walter 
Parkes  and  Lawrence  Lasker,  directed  by  Jonathan  Kaplan,  and 
the  star  of  the  picture  was  Mathew  Borderick. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1986,  Nancy  Burnet,  founder  and  director  of 
United  Activists  for  Animal  Rights,  and  I began  to  hear  rumors 
that  chimpanzees  featured  in  “Project  X ” were  badly  mistreated. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  movie,  five  of  the  chimpanzees  were  re- 
tired to  Primarily  Primates,  an  animal  refuge  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

In  January  1987,  Wallace  Swett,  director  of  Primarily  Primates, 
told  me  that  two  animal  trainers  who  had  worked  on  “Project  X” 
delivered  the  five  chimpanzees  to  Texas,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Swett,  these  trainers  told  him  that  they  had,  “knock-down  drag-out 
fights  with  the  chimps  in  order  to  establish  their  dominance  over 
them.”  Mr.  Swett  said  the  chimpanzees  displayed  symptoms  of  both 
physical  and  psychological  abuse.  He  said  that  they  were  so  trau- 
matized that  they  would  have  to  go  through  a period  of  careful  ad- 
justment at  Primarily  Primates.  I asked  Mr.  Swett  if  I might  quote 
him  to  the  media  and  he  agreed.  Also,  Mr.  Swett  told  me  that  I 
could  learn  more  about  the  mistreatment  of  the  “Project  X”  chim- 
panzees from  Dr.  Roger  Fouts,  a primatologist  at  Central  Washing- 
ton State  University  in  Ellensburg,  Washington. 

In  a telephone  conversation,  Dr.  Fouts  told  me  that  the  produc- 
ers of  “Project  X”  had  contacted  him  before  the  picture  went  into 
production.  After  reading  the  script,  Dr.  Fouts  said  that  he  had  ad- 
vised the  producers  that  chimpanzees  could  not  be  made  to  do  what 
was  required  of  them  in  the  script  without  inhumane  treatment. 
He  said  that  he  suggested  to  the  producers  that  they  use  little 
people  in  chimpanzee  costumes  as  had  been  done  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  movie  “Greystoke.”  According  to  Dr.  Fouts,  the  produc- 
ers told  him  that  live  actors  would  be  too  expensive  and  they  had  a 
trainer  who  had  assured  them  that  he  could  make  chimpanzees 
perform  the  action  as  scripted.  Dr.  Fouts  said  that  he  warned  the 
producers  of  the,  “2  by  4 training  method,"  a name  derived  from 
the  practice  of  beating  movie  animals  with  clubs.  Dr.  Fouts  said 
that  he  visited  the  set  after  “Project  X”  went  into  production,  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  watch  the  chimpanzees  work.  However,  he 
said  that  people  on  the  set  indicated  to  him  that  the  chimpanzees 
had  been  mistreated. 

In  1987  I was  terribly  naive,  so  far  as  cruelty  to  animals  in 
movies  is  concerned,  but  I was  aware  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  American  Humane  Association  to  protect  animals  used  in  the 
production  of  Films.  Therefore,  I telephoned  Carmelita  Pope,  who 
was  the  director  of  the  Hollywood  office  of  American  Humane  at 
the  time  and  told  her  that  I believed  the  “Project  X”  chimpanzees 
had  been  treated  inhumanely.  Ms.  Pope  became  very  defensive. 
She  denied  that  the  chimpanzees  had  been  beaten.  When  I told  her 
that  I was  determined  to  make  further  inquiries,  she  attempted  to 
dissuade  me,  but  a remark  that  Ms.  Pope  made  convinced  me  that 
I should  continue  my  efforts.  I told  Ms.  Pope  that  I had  been  told 
that  trainers  carry  blackjacks  when  they  work  with  chimpanzees. 
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Ms.  Pope  replied,  "Chimpanzees  are  wild  animals  and  the  trainers 
have  to  show  them  who  is  boss." 

I decided  that  if  Ms.  Pope's  words  reflect  the  philosophy  of  the 
organization  that  is  supposed  to  protect  animals  in  movies,  the 
poor  creatures  need  all  the  help  we  can  give  them. 

Ms.  Burnet  of  United  Activists  for  Animal  Rights  and  I contin- 
ued to  accumulate  evidence  to  support  charges  that  the  "Project 
X"  chimpanzees  had  been  beaten,  and  when  we  considered  it  to  be 
sufficiently  convincing,  we  turned  to  Gary  Francione,  a professor  of 
law  on  the  faculty  of  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fran- 
cione wrote  a letter  to  Los  Angeles  County  District  Attorney  Ira 
Reiner  in  which  he  presented  the  facts  and  requested  that  charges 
be  filed  against  the  "Project  X”  trainers  responsible  for  the  animal 
cruelty. 

Mr.  Reiner  decided  that  the  case  was  a city  matter  and  he  re- 
ferred it  to  Los  Angeles  City  attorney,  James  Hahn.  Mr.  Hahn  di- 
rected the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  which  it  did.  In  fact,  the  3 month  investiga- 
tion of  "Project  X"  was  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Department  of  Animal  Regulation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  department  of  animal  regulation  concurred  that 
the  "Project  X”  chimpanzees  had  been  beaten  and  requested  that 
charges  be  filed  against  six  animal  trainers  for  18  violations. 

Unfortunately,  the  statute  of  limitations  had  elapsed  on  animal 
cruelty  which  was  the  most  appropriate  charge  that  could  have 
been  filed,  so  the  trainers  escaped  prosecution.  In  the  parlance  of 
the  fight  ring,  the  trainers  were  saved  by  the  bell.  But,  the 
"Project  X”  scandal  did  not  end  here. 

Under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  Nancy  Burnet  and  I se- 
cured the  reports  of  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Animal  Regulation 
officers  who  conducted  the  3-month  investigation  of  "Project  X" 
and  we  were  shocked  by  what  we  read.  In  an  effort  to  make  the 
movie  industry  aware  of  the  animal  suffering  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  "Project  X,"  Ms.  Burnet's  organization  placed  full  page 
ads  in  the  trade  paper  Variety  quoting  from  the  department  of 
animal  regulation  reports. 

Paul  Mueller  who  worked  in  special  effects  on  "Project  X"  said 
he  had  seen  the  chimpanzees  beaten  with,  "clubs,  fists,  and  black- 
jacks." Other  eye  witnesses  supported  Mr.  Mueller’s  testimony.  The 
eye  witness  accounts  went  on  page  after  page. 

In  a press  release,  the  American  Humane  Association  had  said, 
"American  Humane  field  representatives  never  saw  a blackjack  or 
anything  that  resembled  one  on  the  set  of  ‘Project  X.’"  In  the  de- 
partment of  animal  regulation  material  secured  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  there  were  photographs  of  trainers  on  the 
set  with  what  officers  identified  as  blackjacks  protruding  from 
their  pockets.  Also,  there  were  photos  of  trainers  armed  with  what 
officers  described  as  a sawed  off  pool  cue  and  a revolver. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  more  adequate  protection  for  animals  that 
are  forced  to  work  in  movies,  Robert  Rush,  director  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Animal  Regulation  and  I met  with  Jack  Va- 
lenti, president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America.  After 
hearing  our  report  on  "Project  X,"  Mr.  Valenti  told  us  that  he 
would  do  his  own  investigation.  About  a week  later  he  wrote  to  tell 
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me  that  he  was  going  to  recommend  that  AHA  continue  in  its  role 
with  the  movie  industry.  However,  Mr.  Valenti  said,  “You  and 
others  who  care  passionately  about  animals,  their  rights,  their 
treatment  and  their  care,  have  been  a beneficent  influence.” 

Nice  words,  but  to  Nancy  Burnet  and  me,  Jack  Valenti’s  letter 
meant  that  animal  suffering  in  the  production  of  movies  would 
continue  unabated. 

Robert  Rush  and  I met  with  representatives  of  Screen  Actors 
Guild,  but  nothing  was  accomplished.  We  requested  a meeting  with 
Nick  Counter  III,  director  of  the  Alliance  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Producers,  but  Mr.  Counter  declined. 

At  the  height  of  the  “Project  X”  scandal,  Carmelita  Pope,  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Humane  Association  office  in  Hollywood,  re- 
signed, as  did  her  husband,  Bill  Wood,  who  was  her  assistant.  In 
her  place  was  appointed  Betty  Denny  Smith. 

Almost  immediately,  Ms.  Smith  became  embroiled  in  a contro- 
versy involving  a movie  called  “The  Tender”.  I received  a tele- 
phone call  from  a man  who  had  seen  the  script  of  “The  Tender” 
and  was  concerned  that  it  included  a dog  fighting  scene.  I passed 
this  information  along  to  Nancy  Burnet  who  filed  a complaint  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Animal  Regulation.  An  investiga- 
tion followed,  and  again  Nancy  Burnet  and  I obtained  the  officers’ 
reports  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

City  of  Los  Angeles  investigators  said,  “Mears — trainer  Alvin 
Mears — stated  that  Betty  Denny  Smith  was  present  at  some  of  the 
dog  fight  scenes  while  other  American  Humane  Association  repre- 
sentatives were  present  during  some  dog  fight  scenes.  Mears  stated 
that  the  American  Humane  Association  representatives  told  him 
that  the  dog  fights  were  no  problem.  Mears  stated  that  he  muzzled 
the  dogs  by  twisting  wire  around  the  dogs’  jaws.  A small  amount  of 
tape  was  wrapped  around  the  wire.  The  dogs  were  allowed  to  ob- 
serve each  other  from  across  an  arena,  approximately  15  feet  by  20 
feet  in  size  with  a wooden  border  approximately  3 feet  high.  After 
the  dogs  became  aggressive,  they  were  released,  allowed  to  charge 
each  other,  make  contact,  and  then  to  fight.  Mr.  Mears  stated  that 
he  allowed  the  dogs  to  fight  several  times  on  different  occasions 
during  the  filming  of  ‘The  Tender’.” 

Robert  Rush,  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Animal 
Regulation  said,  “Although  the  American  Humane  Association 
may  have  no  problem  with  these  dog  fights,  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Animal  Regulation’s  interpretation  of  CPC  597.5 — 
fighting  dogs — is  substantially  different  from  that  of  the  AHA.  The 
department  of  animal  regulation  feels  that  the  agitation  and  wor- 
rying of  dogs  to  the  point  of  ferocity,  shutting  their  muzzles  tightly 
with  bailing  wire  and  placing  them  in  an  arena  to  fight  constitutes 
dog  fighting. 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  both  the  Los  Angeles  City  attorney  and 
by  the  Los  Angeles  County  district  attorney  as  well.  It  is  addition- 
ally felt  that  this  was  also  a violation  of  CPC  597,  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals.” In  the  case  of  “The  Tender,”  no  charges  were  filed  because 
City  Attorney  James  Hahn  said  that  the  city  could  not  prove 
intent. 

Now,  today  I have  presented  brief  descriptions  of  animal  abuse 
in  two  relatively  recent  movies,  but  please  do  not  believe  that  these 
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are  isolated  instances.  Animals  have  suffered  in  the  production  of 
television  shows  and  movies  for  decades. 

Tom  Snyder,  formerly  of  the  “Tomorrow”  television  show,  and 
now  a national  radio  host,  interrupted  me  when  I began  to  describe 
animal  abuse  in  entertainment.  He  said,  “You  don’t  have  to  tell 
me,  Bob.  I have  seen  it.”  He  told  me  that  when  he  came  to  Holly- 
wood in  the  1960’s  he  visited  the  set  of  the  old  television  show, 
“The  Hathaways,”  where  he  saw  trainers  beat  chimpanzees  so  un- 
mercifully it  brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  Tom  said  he  was  so  emotion- 
ally affected  that  he  had  to  leave  the  set. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I think  we  must  continue  to  go  public  with  the 
tragic  plight  of  elephants,  chimpanzees,  dogs,  cats,  cattle,  lions, 
tigers,  domestic  and  wild  animals  alike  that  are  exploited  in 
movies  for  man’s  diversion.  As  moviegoers  become  more  aware  of 
the  animal  abuse  in  the  production  of  movies,  they  will  demand 
that  it  cease. 

And  I believe  that  this  hearing  today  is  an  indication  that  public 
awareness  has  been  increased  to  the  point  that  we  are  at  least  talk- 
ing about  it  now,  and  I strongly  support  legislation  that  will  bring 
it  to  an  end. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Barker  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Barker,  and  as  you  request- 
ed, your  submissions  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record.  You  gath- 
ered a great  deal  of  what  you  have  included  in  your  report  from 
the  actual  report  filed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Animal  Regulation  orga- 
nization; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rose.  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Animal  Regulation.  Much 
of  what  you  said  about  “Project  X”  came  out  of  their  investigative 
material? 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  sir.  I was  able,  along  with  Nancy  Burnet  of 
United  Activists  for  Animal  Rights,  which  spearheads  the  Coalition 
to  Protect  Animals  in  Entertainment,  I was  able  to  secure  a certain 
amount  of  evidence,  but  I do  not  purport  to  be  an  expert.  I am  not 
an  investigator,  I am  not  necessarily  an  animal  expert.  I simply  ac- 
cumulated enough  facts  to  get  an  attorney  interested  who  was  able 
to  get  the  city  attorney  interested. 

Mr.  Rose.  I checked  out  the  movie  “Project  X”  and  watched  it 
lust  night.  The  movie  is  about  how  a brave  young  man  saves  chim- 
panzees from  the  cruelty  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  which  is  an  inter- 
esting story,  but  it  was  apparent  to  me  from  looking  at  that  movie 
that  these  chimpanzees  had  to  have  been  rather  severely  manipu- 
lated to  do  the  unusual  things  that  they  did. 

What  you  have  said  in  your  report  about  their  activities  makes 
sense  to  me  after  watching  the  movie. 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  of  the  chimpanzees,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports,  was  turning  its  head  at  a time  when  they 
were  trying  to  get  shots  of  it  directly  on,  and  throughout  the  pic- 
ture its  head  was  jerked  back  into  position  so  violently  that  by  the 
end  of  the  picture  this  chimp  had  no  hair  on  the  back  of  its  head 
where  the  trainer  had  been  pulling  it. 

As  I said,  eye  witnesses  had  seen,  according  to  this  testimony, 
had  seen  the  chimpanzees  beaten  with  clubs,  fists  and  blackjacks, 
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and  Mr.  Swett  told  me  that  one  of  the  chimpanzees  that  was  taken 
down  to  him  in  San  Antonio,  when  he  would  walk  in,  if  he  had  on 
high  rubber  boots  that  they  used  for  the  washing  down,  that  the 
chimp  was  terrified  and  he  couldn’t  understand  that.  And  he  had 
talked  with  an  animal  trainer,  he  said  oh,  I understand  that.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Swett,  the  animal  trainer  told  him  that  when  he 
wore  his  boots  and  the  chimp  started  to  run,  he  would  kick  him 
and  continue  to  kick  him  until  he  finally  learned  that  he  should 
not  run  and  therefore  he  was  afraid  of  these  rubber  boots,  but 
these  are  just  instances. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  are  going  to  have  to  go  vote  right  now.  The  sub- 
committee will  be  in  recess  for  about  5 minutes,  we  will  go  vote 
and  then  we  will  come  right  back.  If  you  can  stay  with  us  longer, 
we  may  have  some  questions. 

Mr.  Barker.  I will  be  here  as  long  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Rose.  The  subcommittee  will  please  resume  its  sitting.  Are 
there  members  present  who  have  any  comments  or  questions  that 
they  would  like  to  address  to  Mr.  Bob  Barker?  I think  he  covered 
the  subject  pretty  clearly. 

I don’t  know  that  there  is  room  for  many  questions,  but  we  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  if  you  have  any.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I just  have  a couple.  Mr. 
Barker,  at  the  chance  that  I will  never  be  invited  to  “The  Price  is 
Right,”  I want  to  ask  you  a couple  questions  about  your  testimony. 
Were  you  actually  physically  there  on  the  set  when  these  alleged 
occurrences  happened? 

Mr.  Barker.  No,  sir.  Before  I answer  your  question,  please  let  me 
extend  an  invitation  to  visit  “The  Price  is  Right”  on  your  next  trip 
west.  I will  see  that  you  have  the  best  seat  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  nice  of  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Barker.  But  as  my  guest,  you  have  no  chance  of  winning  a 
refrigerator.  Now,  to  answer  your  question,  sir,  no,  I was  not  on  the 
set.  I really  did  not  become  involved  in  even  attempting  to  gather 
evidence,  I don’t  believe,  we  would  have  to  check  the  dates. 

I think  the  picture  had  been  completed  before  I became  involved. 
That  is  why  the  statute  of  limitations  had  elapsed  and  the  cruelty 
to  animal  charges  could  not  be  filed. 

Mr.  Smith.  I understand,  sir,  and  you  may  know  as  well  that 
there  was  a $5,000  reward  offered  by  the  Society  Against  Vivisec- 
tion for  anyone  who  would  come  forward  that  would  testify  on 
animal  abuse  for  “Project  X.” 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Was  there  any  money  ever  collected?  Did  anybody 
come  forward? 

Mr.  Barker.  Not  immediately,  no.  People  came  forward,  yes. 
This  Paul  Mueller,  whom  I quoted  in  my  testimony,  was  the  wit- 
ness who  eventually  received  the  $5,000  reward,  and  let  me  explain 
how  this  happened.  Mr.  Mueller  came  forward  and  said  that  he  did 
not  want  a reward  but  he  had  seen  the  animals  beaten  and  he 
wanted  to  testify,  and  he  did. 

And  then  the  city  went  ahead  and  did  its  investigation  and  a 
long  list  of  eye  witnesses  testified  and  supported  Mr.  Mueller’s  tes- 
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timony.  In  about  1,  IV2,  maybe  as  much  as  2 years,  Mr.  Mueller 
was  unable  to  get  work.  In  the  testimony,  some  of  the  eye  wit- 
nesses had  said  that  they  were  afraid  of  being  blackballed  within 
the  industry  if  they  testified  as  to  what  they  had  seen. 

Mr.  Mueller  was  courageous  enough  to  risk  being  blackballed 
and  testify,  and  he  did,  and  he  is  now,  as  I understand  it,  living  in 
Illinois,  unable  to  work  in  Hollywood.  When  the  Society  Against 
Vivisection  learned  that  he  was  in  desperate  straits  financially, 
they  insisted  that  he  receive  the  $5,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  it  was  awarded  to  him  more  on  the  basis  of  his 
lack  of  work  than  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence? 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is  correct,  sir.  He  did  not  receive  the  money 
when  he  first  came  forward.  He  presented  his  evidence.  It  was 
after  that  was  history.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  work,  and  that  is 
when  he  accepted  it.  Reluctantly  accepted. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  you  know,  sir,  there  are  people  who  do  not  agree 
with  your  allegations.  One  of  them  is  an  assistant  cameraman  who 
I have  a letter  from,  his  name  is  Stephen  A.  Tate.  There  are  two 
cameramen  on  the  job  on  the  “Project  X.”  A lady  by  the  name  of 
Mary  Vogt,  and  I will  submit  these  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  letters  follow:] 
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STfpWEN  A.  TATS 

3670  Marti  St 
Slml  Volloy,  CA  03063 
(60S)  626  2101, 

Mi*  4 p 1987 


Mr.  Larry  LaekeK^-_ 

20th  Century  Fox-Studios 
P.0.  Box  900 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90213 
Dear  Larry, 

It  has  been  with  much  chagrin  that  T followed  the 
allegations  made  by  Bob  Barker  about  physical  abuse  of 
the  chimps  during  the  filming  of  Project  X.  Bob  Barker's 
allegations  ere  total  fiction.  When  I read  that  a $5GCC 
reward  waa  being  offered  to  anyone  who  would  come  forward 
With  informa  tion  about  abuse  of  the  chimps  on  our  show, 

I could  not  remain  ailent.  One  news  report  said  Barker 
hoped  that  maybe  even  aomeone  that  Ju9t  "swept  the 
floor”  might  come  forward  with  information.  Veil,  as 
OH£-.-Of  the  two  full-time  sseiateot  eameramec  on  the  ahov, 

I had  to  be  on  the  eat  for  every  ahot.  You  could  say  I 
made  a pest  of  myself  with  the  chimp  trainers  by  hanging 
out  with  the  chimps  in  the  Green  Room,  the  chimps  home 
when  they  were  off  the  set,  I fell  in  love  with  Oko 
(Goofy)  end  Willie  (Virgil),  I even  went  so  far  as  to 
inquire  about  buying  Oko  when  filming  was  completed. 

The  only  thing  that  stopped  me  was  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance, God  knows  I could  use  that  $5000  ..reward,  but 
I*d  have  to  lie  to  collect  it.  know  of  no  other  crew 
member  vbo  spent  more  time  with  the  chimp's  than  me",  Txcept 
the’trainers.  If  I had  seen  the  chimps  physically  abused, 

1 would  hove  called  Barker!  But,  this  $5000  "reward" 
comes  across,  in  light  of  the  facta,  as  more  of  a bribe 
(unfortunately)^. 
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Let»s  f#ce  it,  people  vould  he  vlllir>g_to  lle.fo. 

$ fnhft ?1I?A  n f o~ n t_ Iwho^c  a ~v  lthT-tea' 1 1 mohy^to 

. a ur p po  r ijbrixLV  e rjV±e  ^ ^ Q~^l 1 -*i5iP^. 

V^thoutTt  ry  1 ng  Ito_  c reaJTe  :•  ~ c a se'utier  einone~e~ rl>ta'^~=; 
And  thank  GoTToi^a nlme \~Y i * 
Un for tune  tely  # they  are  wasting  ti me  . end ^energy  on 
this*  one  ™"  r * - "■  ' — ^---:-------^- 


Sincerely, 

{ ~-Ac — 

Stephen  A.  Tate 
Assistant  Cameraman 
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Mr.  Valter  Parkes 
Mr.  Lawrence  Lasker 
.'Twentieth  Century  Fox 
10201 -Vest  Pic o_Blvd  ^ 
Losi'Angeles  ^Ca~;$0035 


l:D  e arx-Va  1 1 e rj"a  n dSl&Yfyr 


Sit  y ciu\or  any  implement  what  so'*  «v»r  ' ' 

The  wardrobe  trailer  was  always  parked  near  the 

I^oui  a i?ailer  and  if  any  abu-se  was  taking  place 
X would  have  seen  or  heard  it.  If  I ean  LP  ' 

contl'c?gme!  ^ accU£atlons  P^se 


Sincerely , 


Mary  Vo/M. 


U fiKMUt V *£>L^  . 
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LETTER  TO:  Animal  lUgulationa 
FROM:  Michaal  Milgroo 
Cosipu (ir .copy  ;-r :^L 


'fyjodt'v 


As- promi  sed  I 'd  like,  to  -in  writing  -layVout^the ^procedures' as 
regards  my  exper ience  in  dealing  with  prop s^on ^ t he; f i 1 m PX - 
First  off/'  I misunderstood  what  you  meant  - by^th  e~wo  r d 
training.  Training  meant  to  roe,  the  per iod  of  "almost  a year 
before  I waa  hired  in  which  the  chimps  were  trained. "“"IN 
f i lm  language  rehearsal  was  the  time  after  I was  employed  on 
the  pciture.  Thgeae  rehearsals  were  open  and  viewable,  as  I 
started  employement  six  weeks  before  filming  commenced  I had 
no  knowledge  of  the  training  period. 


Also,  there  were  many  Saturdays  I was  requested  to  attend 
the  chimp  rehearsals  because  they  were  to  be  using  props.  I 
think  this  shews  the  great  lenghts  the  producers  went  to  to 
ensure  a safe  set  and  wel 1 -rehearsed  animals. 


Further  during  rehearsals  and  actual  filming,,  as  far  as  I 
onbseved  all  the  animals  on  PX  were  treated  with  great  care 
and  love.  By  what  muat  have  been  the  beat  trainers  in  all 
of  my  16  years  of  experience  that  I have  ever  worked  with. 


Just  so  that 
attended  over 
place  on  STg . 
vivarium  set. 


this  is  now  clear,  all  rehearsals  that  I 
a period  of  6 weeks  were  open  sessions 
16.  at  20th  Century  Fox  to  be  specific 


taking 

the 


Unit'd  3Utt* 

0*p**1fn*nt 

A^Mcyttuf* 


Aftlm*1  and 

?l«n|  Htjllh 

Inspection  3«ryic» 


VETERINARY  gEKVICES 
3510  V.  104th  JTXSST 
LOS  AWCELZS,  CA  9 5$ 2 7 


Janet  D.  Rotvurm  ^ 

’Area  Veterin# rifnVl nT:Cha rg t 


[Throughr  - Michael  McCann  ~ 
. Investigator  '—i— 

r.  ....  Los  Angelas,  CA 


The  following  is  a chronological  summary  of  chose  occasion*  when  1 observed 
the  chimpanzees  connected  with  the  fl la  "Project  X"  during  animal  welfare 
inspection*  at  three  xeparate  site*.  Also  included  are  those  occasions  when 
conversations  took  place  relating  to  the  use  of  these  primate*. 

% 

^ * Angus.  2),  1935,  Ron  Oxley  $ facility,  Soledad  Canyon  — 6 chiiapanstss  were 
present.  Mr.  Oxley's  older  chimp,  "Angel,"  wa*  housed  acparately  from  the 
younger  animala.  This  chimp  appeared  healthy.  Mr.  Oxley  cautioned  me  not 
to  approach  too  closely,  and  the  chimp'#  aggressive  display  toward*  me  ra- 
inforced  this,  Mr.  Oxley  had  no  problem  approaching  the  chimp. 

The  5 younger  chimpanzees  were  housed  in  a new,  specially-constructed  barn 
with  Individual  chaln-Jlnk  pens  Inside  »r.d  a large  enclosed  outside  area 
connected  to  the  barn.  Mr.  Oxley  acatsd  that  the  barn  had  been  con- 
structed to  meet  California  State  Public  Health  quarantine  requirements. 
Each  chimp  was  with  a separate  trainer,  and  I observed  socializing/han- 
dling such  as  hugging,  playing  with  toys,  feeding,  and  watering.  No  defi- 
ciencies were  noted. 

Records  presented  showed  that  the  5 chimps  were  newly  imported  fro*  Europe 
and  were  actually  owned  by  20th  Century  Fox.  After  discussion  with  Mr. 
McCann,  It  was  determined  that  the  studio  would  need  to  he  licensed,  and 
Mr.  Oxley  gave  me  "Doc"  Erickson's  name  and  number  as  hit  studio  contact. 

2.  January  6,  1986,  Hubert  Wells'  facility  (93C-54),  Thousand  Oak,  - 8 chimp, 
were  prasent.  After  Mr.  Oxley's  death,  the  20th  Century  chimps  were  moved 
to  Mr.  Well*  facility.  Mr.  Vella'  own  3 chimps  were  also  present.  No 
chimps  were  being  handled.  Six  (6)  ware  outside  In  daytime  housing!  2 
were  atill  inside,  recovering  from  alight  cold«V~  No  deficienclaa  wars 
_not«d  ln_connection  Wth  jny  primates.  _ 
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3,  February  24,  1986,  20th  Century  Fox  Studio  (93C-327),  Loa  Angelas  - Thi» 

*«•  • prellcenaing  inspection,  by  appointment;  B chimps  were  present  (20th 

^Century  ^5;  Welle  r_-3).._l  _obaerved>andliogr  rah«#rMl,  houelnf,  end  ^ - 
^-tranaport  arrangement  e.  — X saw  discipline  by  loud  vocal  correction#,  tuf  ' 
=:on  -leashes  Send  by'pleci  ng  a n 1 mala.  i n rt  he  Irrcra  Us^l^wa  a ^wl  t ht  he  c h l a pa~ 
*».  t he lrjree t^trail e r ,r with  the  treine re •e’ye IX :ae~©u  1 7 i defend  on"t he 
• t _■” ( wh e rTJ^me t - 1 h e Humane  Soci.it y^obae rve  r) .'=The  ©nlylchf  *p ■"that 
v .--- ■PP» >/_< ~u>?ic ,y« e • » * » c rot es.^Stvsral, of.  thee t were  ic re aaing  end  ^_= 
--^rocking  their  crates— behavior  r have  seen befor«_i*>  traced  primates  "thet”  ~ 

~-.Z' F '»••'<*  to  •tteneion.  -Thl.  beUvior  etopped  when  e trainer  took 

th«»  out  of  their,  crites.  Deficiencies  were  noted  in  transport  cage#  end 
‘one  crate.  “ ---  --  y - ------  --  - . • - 

4.  Kerch  25,  1986,  20th  Century  Fox  Studio,  Loa  Angeles  - Thi#  wee  a aecond 
prelJcenaing  inspection  by  appointment,  The  20th  Century  chiapa  were 
present.  Deficiencies  had  bean  corrected.  The  aituetion,  in  general,  wee 
the  same  as  on  February  24,  1986.  A chimp  and  hi*  trainer  were  royghhoul- 
Ing,  and  the  chirap  was  ofevjoualy  enjoying  the  play  activity, 

b.  July  29,  1936,  Hubert  Veil?,  Thousand  Oaks  - 2 of  Mr.  Vella"  chiaps  vac« 
present  in  their  normal  housing.  Both  appeared  healthy  end  active, 

6,  January  28,  1987,  Hubert  Veils,  Thousand  Oaks  • 4 chimps  present— 2 of  Mr. 
Veils  and  2 of  20th  Century.  Both  ware  outalde,  fitting  in  chalra,  with  s 
trainer,  I saw  a chimp  slapped  firmly  on  the  lower  ana  and  told,  "No,**  X 
did  not  see  what  prompted  the  discipline,  but  l ''id  note  the  chimp'* 
response.  He  was  very  quiet  for  several  e«co«v«  than  continued  to  drink 
from  his  cup.  As  per  the  VS  Fora  18-3,  deficiencies  were  noted  in  the 
nigh:  housing  in  use  at  the  time  for  the  chimps. 

7,  May  7,  1987,  Hubert  Veils,  Thousand  Oaks  - 2 chimps  present — property  of 
Hr.  Veil*.  Previously  noted  deficiencies  were  primarily  corrected.  1 
again  observed  vocal  corrections  to  prevent  inapprop ri at e behavior,  (One 
(1)  chimp  was  threatening  to  apray  us  with  water  as  we  walked  by  but  re- 
treated when  Ms.  Shawer  yelled  at  him.) 

During  this  inspection,  I discussed  the  filming  of  Project  X with  Ms, 

Cheryl  Sh#w*r,  who  is  both  Mr.  Veils'  assistant  end  an  exhibitor/ovne r In 
her  own  right.  Ms.  Shawver  was  ay  contact  throughout  the  filming  of  the 
oovie. 


Ms.  Shawver  eta  ted  that  10  chimpanzees  were  used  during  the  /lining— J 
belonging  to^20th  Century  Fox,  3 belonging  to  Hubert  Welle, 

Li  rir  * * . i - •> — - — — ■■■  -** - 


iittj  mi  mi  hi— ii  in  muni  I 

III  n According  to  Me*  $h«wer,'  the  last  2 were  uied 

primarily  to  group  end  background  ahote,  Originally,  Mr.  Oxley  was  going 
if  !!*  h}!  0ldtf  cM®p*  HAngel lo  the  film.  After  Mr,  Oxley  died,  none 
of  the  other  trainer#  were  able  to  handle  “Angel,*'  e«  needed  in  the  film. 
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Eventually,  a home  vat  found  for  him  at  David  Sabo's  (Sabo  Chimpa,  21PG), 
Th«  studio  donated  shipping  cotta,  and  the  animals  was  transferred  to  Haw 
. Yorh.;.0ne  of_Jir.,  Welle  older  chimps  la  housed  etSabo'a,  and  that  animal 
vaa  shipped^  to  Los  Angela*  for  vae  In  chef 11m.  -----r - 


Shelve r , theseaaae  beh§ vl o re  are_ueed_  during  play  1'aeja Iona ,a r><3  1 t l|  the  . 
ton*  of  voice  used  that  aeta  the  aood  for  diaclpltneV“‘(On  March  23,  1986,  Z 
observed  thla  hlnd_of_v*ry  rough  play,  enjoyed  by  the  animal  and  the  trainer*) 
Ma*  Shawef  stated  thet7  during  the  entire  project  j“thej  did  not  have  one  bite 
or  injury  to  either  hyaena  or  chlape;  end  the  only  recurring  problem  vaa 
explaining  repeatedly  that  the  animal#  tn  the'  rvet  trailer  ver«  screaming  be- 
caue*  they  were  crated  (during  luoch,  etc.)  end  not  becauee  they  were  being 
physically  abueed.  Two  (2)  of  the  chlape  did  coae  do*n  with  alight  colde  and 
did  not  work  until  they  had  recovered. 

T asked  Ms.  Shawver  directly  if  she  fait  any  chjap  had  auf fared  any  physical 
or  psychological  dai aa»?  during  the  filming,  Her  answer  was  an  emphatic,  "Hoi" 
but  *he  and  tha  other  trainers  felt,  from  the  beginning,  1 yoyng  chimp  teemed 
extremely  ahy  and  withdrawn.  This  chimp  learned  to  truat  Its  trainer  but  did 
beet  in  group  tcenea  with  the  ocher  chimps  and  was  used  principally  In  thla 


Ms.  SKawver  alco  stated  thet,  recognizing  the  potential  for  complaints  ( rom 


observer  be  on  -the  aet  at  all  tl»es  from  the  beginning  of  atudio  work. 

Ms.  Shawver  v«$  very  willing  to  spend  the  tine  to  discuss  this  with  me  and 
offered  to  be  available  at  any  time  for  future  discussion.  I would  also  like 
to  state  that,  during  the  period  covered  by  thla  report,  I was  given  free  and 
complete  access  to  all  sites  covered.  The  number  of  Inspections  we*  governed 
by  my  workload,  not  by  any  problem  In  obtaining  accete  or  cooperation. 


vay. 


animal  rlghta  groups,  the  animal  trainers  had  requested  that  a Humane  Society 
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Mr.  Smith.  I won't  read  from  them  except  that  I do  think  that 
this  is  kind  of  a cloudy  issue,  simply  because  we  have  people  testi- 
fying on  both  sides.  This  cameraman  said  he  was  with  the  animals, 
he  was  with  them  as  much  as  the  trainer.  He  never  saw  any  abuse 
to  these  animals  and  he  was  on  the  set  every  hour  everyday. 

I thank  you  for  appearing. 

Mr.  Barker.  May  I comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  would  be  impossible.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  be  on  the  set  every  hour  of  every  day  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  with  the  animals  as  much  as  the  trainers.  I 
know  of  this  gentleman’s  testimony  and  it  has  been  submitted, 
however,  the  department  of  animal  regulation  for  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  with  professional  investigators,  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  Smith.  I just  quote  then,  “I  know  of  no  other  crew  member 
who  spent  more  time  with  the  chimps  than  me,  exempt  the  train- 
ers. 

Mr.  Barker.  Except  the  trainers,  yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  said  I was  there.  I saw  as  a photographer  and  saw 
no  abuse.  So  anyway,  I thank  you. 

Mr.  Barker.  It  is  possible  that  he  didn’t  see  any  abuse.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  abuse  occurred  when  he  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  I am  sure  that  is  possible.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Barker,  would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  get  a copy  of  the  report? 

Mr,  Barker.  Absolutely.  Yes,  sir,  yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I will  have 
that  sent  to  you. 

Mr.  Rose.  If  you  would  have  a copy,  have  it  available,  if  you  will 
send  it  to  the  subcommittee  we  would  like  to  have  a look  at  it. 

Mr.  Barker.  You  shall  have  it,  sir. 

[The  information  follows;  the  hearing  continues  on  p.  88.] 
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aiN.  110  (On.  MO) 


CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


Date: 

October  30,  1987 

To: 

Robert  I.  Rush,  General  Manager 
Elza  A.  Lee,  Assistant  General  Manager 

From: 

Kenneth  R.  Williams,  District  Supervisor  II 
West  Los  Angeles  District 

Subject: 

WORK  ASSIGNMENT  NO.  132  - "Project  X"  CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATION 
RE:  ALLEGATIONS  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  DURING  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  FOX  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE  "PROJECT  X - 
RECOMMENDATION 

SUMMARY  REPORT 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  your  July  22,  1987  memorandum,  a criminal 
investigation  into  the  allegations  that  the  chimpanzees  used  in  the 
production  of  the  motion  picture  "Project  X"  has  been  conducted. 

This  investigation  revealed  that  fifteen  chimpanzees  were  used  during  the 
production  of  "Project  X"  between . November  1985  and  May  1986.  Six  of  the 
chimpanzees  were  owned  by  Twentieth  Century  Fox.  At  least  six  animal 
trainers  employed  by  Twentieth  Century  Fox  physically  and/or  mentally 
abused  a number  of  chimpanzees  during  the  production  of  this  motion 
picture.  The  abuse  of  the  chimpanzees  occurred  on  Stages  15  and  16  at  the 
Fox  Studios  at  10201  West  Pico  Boulevard,  in  Century  City.  Statements  of 
witnesses  along  with  other  circumstantial  evidence  establishes  that  the 
following  suspects  violated  California  Penal  Code,  Section  597(a)  by 
committing  at  least  eighteen  acts  of  cruelty  upon  chimpanzees  during  the 
production  of  this  motion  picture. 

SUSPECT  NAME  CAPACITY  CRIMINAL  COURTS 


1. 

Hubert  Goza  Wells 

Animal  Trainer- 
in  charge 

2 

2. 

Cheryl  Shawver 

Animal  Trainer 

3 

3. 

Marck  E.  Harden 

Animal  Trainer 

5 

4. 

Thomas  Col lard 

Animal  Trainer 

3 

5. 

Wallace  Ross 

Animal  Trainer 

2 

6. 

Julian  Richard  Sylvester 

Animal  Trainer 

3 

RECOMMENDATION 


It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  request  that  the  District  Attorney 
file  criminal  complaints  against  the  suspects  on  all  counts  for  violation 
of  the  California  State  Penal  Code  (Cruelty  To  Animals)  Section  597(a). 

im  •»  *HuS  I ^ ^ 
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NOTE: 

There  is  additional  information  which  has  not  yet  been  corroborated  that 
during  the  pre-production  or  production  of  "Project  X"  a severe  beating  of 
a chimpanzee  was  witnessed  at  an  animal  compound  located  at  7433  Soledad 
Canyon  Road  in  Acton,  California.  Information  leads  us  to  believe  that 
•this  chimpanzee  was  named  "Jed"  and  had  been  purchased  by  Fox.  Jed  was 
subsequently  euthanized  by  a veterinarian  due  to  permanent  injuries.  These 
injuries  were  caused  by  an  unknown  source.  The  head  trainer  of  Jed  and 
owner  of  this  animal  compound  at  the  time  was  Ronald  Oxley.  Ronald  Oxley 
died  suddenly  in  December  1985  shortly  after  the  euthanasia  of  the 
chimpanzee. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

The  American  Humane  Association  indicated  in  a May  20,  1987,  press  release 
that  an  in-depth  investigation  had  been  conducted  into  the  allegations  of 
cruel  treatment  to  the  chimpanzees  during  the  production  of  "Project  X." 

The  AHA  press  release  states  in  part  that: 

1.  AHA  conducted  an  in-depth  investigation  into  the  allegations  of 
mistreatment  of  the  chimpanzees  in  the  "Project  X"  production. 

2 . AHA  did  not  find  a single  instance  of  abuse  to  substantiate  nor 
was  there  any  evidence  to  support  the  allegations  that  the 
animals  were  abused  in  any  way. 

3.  AHA  found  the  charges  of  abuse  have  come  from  third  parties  who 
were  not  involved  in  the  production  or  oversight  of  animal 
training  in  the  movie  business. 

4.  AHA’s  field  representatives  are  California  State  Humane  Officers. 

5 . After  resumption  of  the  production  of  Animal  action  in  late 
January  1986,  AHA's  field  representatives  were  on  the  set  for  81 
man  days  and  documented  that  there  was  absolutely  no  abuse  to  the 
animals. 

6.  AHA's  Humane  field  representatives  never  saw  a blackjack  or 
anything  resembling  a blackjack  on  the  studio  set. 

Our  investigation  was  not  in  any  manner  directed  towards  AHA.  However,  it 
was  essential  to  contact  that  agency  to  obtain  whatever  information  they 
would  make  available.  Subsequently,  from  the  information  we  obtained  from 
AHA  along  with  information  and  evidence  gathered  from  other  sources,  we 
learned  that  the  statements  in  AHA's  May  20,  1987  press  release  are  largely 
inaccurate.  Contrary  to  AHA's  press  release  our  investigation  revealed  the 
following: 

1 . There  was  no  in-depth  investigation  conducted  by  AHA  into  the 

allegation  of  mistreatment  to  the  chimpanzees  in  the  "Project  X" 
production. 
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2.  There  is  information  which  is  sufficient  to  substantiate  some  of 
the  allegations  of  abuse  to  the  chimpanzees. 

3.  The  charges  of  abuse  have,  in  several  instances,  come  from  other 
than  third  parties  as  implied  by  AHA. 

4.  Records  show  that  the  field  representatives  that  were  assigned  to 
"Project  X"  by  the  AHA  (listed  below)  are  not  current  California 


State  Humane  Officers. 

Name 

D^te  Appointed  Humane  Officer 

Date  Expired 

(a) 

Ed  Hart 

06-30-82 

06-30-85 

(b) 

Roy  McGowan 

06-30-82 

06-30-85 

(c) 

Sydney  Kane 

No  record  of  appointment 

(d) 

Marcie  Trella 
(Reference 

No  record  of  appointment 
County  Clerk  Office  Record  of  Humane 

Officers) 

5.  Contrary  to  AHA's  81  man  days  of  documentation  that  there  was 

absolutely  no  abuse  to  the  animals,  our  investigation  established 
from  corroborated  eye  witnesses  testimony  and  other 
circumstantial  evidence  that  the  alleged  abuse  of  the  animals  to 
some  degree  did  occur  during  the  Twentieth  Century  Fox  production 
of  "Project  XT' 

This  investigation  further  revealed  that  there  is  uncorroborated  statements 
that  on  at  least  one  occasion  AHA  field  representatives  were  present  and 
did  observe  abuse  to  the  animals  during  the  production  of  "Project  X."  It 
is  quite  possible  that  further  information  may  be  forthcoming  which  would 
corroborate  these  statements.  If  so,  the  filing  of  criminal  charges 
(including  but  not  limited  to  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  cruel  treatment  of 
animals)  against  a member (s)  of  the  American  Humane  Association  may  be 
necessary. 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  assigned  a special  investigator  to 
investigate  the  "Project  X"  allegations.  During  our  investigation  we 
became  aware  that  HSUS  had  investigated  the  matter.  Thereafter  we  requested 
a copy  of  their  investigation  report.  HSUS  provided  a compilation  of  their 
special  investigators  report  requesting  that  it  be  kept  confidential.  The 
HSUS  report  did  not  contain  any  significant  information. 

COMMENTS 


Of  particular  interest  in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  an  extreme  period  of 
time  passed  (at  least  18  months)  before  anyone  notified  this  Department  of 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  chimpanzees  on  "Project  X."  HSUS'  and  AHA's 
receipt  of  the  allegations  and  their  subsequent  Investigations  were 
conducted  at  a time  closer  to  the  actual  alleged  offenses  and  apparently 
with  the  one-year  statute  of  limitations  relating  to  misdemeanor  offenses, 
information  and  witness  recall  was  obviously  much  fresher  during  the  time 
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Robert  I . Rush 
Elza  A.  Lee 


- 4 - 


October  30,  1987 


of  their  investigations,  yet,  neither  agency  notified  this  Department  of 
the  allegations  or  the  findings  of  their  investigation. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  did  not  receive  any  report  on  the 
allegations  of  animal  cruelty  on  "Project  X"  until  July  21,  1987.  This 
report  came  as  a referral  from  the  District  Attorney's  Office  through  the 
City  Attorney's  Office  and  finally  to  the  office  of  the  General  Manager. 

The  extreme  delay  in  receiving  a report  drastically  impaired  the 
effectiveness  of  our  investigators.  Additionally,  a considerable  amount  of 
witness  testimony  and  other  evidence  may  now  be  lost  forever.  Many  of  the 
alleged  violations  were  misdemeanors,  consequently,  the  statute  of 
limitations  expired  before  we  had  the  opportunity  to  investigate. 

More  interestingly  we  found  that  many  of  the  persons  contacted  consistently 
denied  that  cruelty  of  animals  occurred.  They  denied  the  existence  of  any 
and  all  implements  such  as  blackjacks  which  the  trainers  were  alleged  to 
have  carried.  The  attorneys  and  certain  management  personnel  who 
represented  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  the  animal  trainers,  and  the  American 
Humane  Association  consistently  held  that  all  the  allegations  were 
unfounded.  Several  witnesses  refused  to  cooperate  because  of  pervasive 
fear  of  being  black-balled  by  the  industry  . Some  witnesses  openly 
discussed  their  fear  of  black-balling  with  our  investigators. 

Considering  that  fear  may  be  the  cause  of  this  lack  of  cooperation,  it  is 
conceivable  that  certain  witnesses  may  have  additional  incriminating 
evidence  relating  to  this  matter.  Should  the  fear  of  black-balling  be 
removed,  or  should  these  persons  be  required  to  testify  under  oath  at  a 
criminal  hearing  or  trial,  a substantial  insight  into  the  cruelty  of 
animals  in  the  production  of  "Project  X"  and  possibly  other  motion  pictures 
may  be  revealed. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 

Approximately  three  months  was  devoted  to  this  investigation.  District 
Supervisor  Kenneth  Williams  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  investigation  and 
two  Senior  Animal  Control  Officers,  Richard  Felosky  and  Jim  Connelly  were 
assigned  as  investigators.  More  than  fifty  witnesses  were  interviewed  and 
over  one  hundred  hours  of  witness  statements  were  recorded  on  tape  and  a 
vast  accumulation  of  documents  were  reviewed  and  classified  as  exhibits. 

In  addition  to  regular  hours  alloted  to  the  investigation,  approximately 
300  hours  of  overtime  was  expended.  Other  expenses  for  film,  tapes,  etc. 
amounted  to  approximately  $300  dollars.  An  accurate  report  relating  to 
personnel  assignments  expenses  and  overtime  is  forthcoming. 

KRW:mea 


Attachments:  AHA  Press  Release  May  20,  1987 

Ed  Hart,  Humane  Officer  Registration  - County  Clerk 
Ray  McGowan,  Humane  Officer  Registration  - County  Clerk 
Computer  Readout  from  County  Clerk 

Re:  Ed  Hart,  Ray  McGowan,  Sydney  Kane  and  Marcie  Trella 
HSUS  "Project  X"  Report 

Letter  District  Attorney  office  to  City  Attorney 
R.  Dunn  July  14,  1987 

General  Manager  memorandum  to  K.  Williams  July  22,  1987 
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cmr  Of  LOS  AMOCLCS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  REGULATION 
REQUEST  FOR  COMPLAINT 


CHARGE  (SECTION.  CODE  AND  DEFINITION 

597(a)  California  Penal  Code  (Cruelty  to  Animals  Defined) 


(2)  Counts 


DISTRICT  SUBMITTING  REQUEST 
West  Los  Angeles 


™212)  820-2691 


ADDRESS 

11950  Missouri  Ave.  West  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 


DEPARTMENT  REPRESENTATIVE  to  TESTIFY 
Lt.  Richard  J.  Felosky 


DEPARTMENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  TESTIFY 
Lt.  James  T.  Connelly 
DEPARTMENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  TESTOV 


liTBISS  no  i 

Robert  G.  Willard 


Evidence  will  show  that  the  suspect  did  punish  and 


by  force,  and  there- 


by torture,  a living  animal  (chimpanzee)  which  was  not  the  property  of  the  s us  pert 

but  the  property  of  persons  listed  in  exhibit  C. 

Count  No.  1:  Witness  No.  1 > Ropert  Willard)  will  testify  that  during  th?_ 

"last  two  weeks  of  filming''  of  the  moticr,  picture  Prtne  :t  X ( May  of  1986)  he  d:-* 


observe  the  susoect  punch  a chlmoanree  named  '.HI 


reallv  hard"  with  has  fists 


**  -v  * 
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"about  a dozen  tire."  Witness  No.  1 will  testify  that  this  incident  occurred  on  20th 
Century  Fox  studio  property  at  10201  West  Pico  Blvd,  Century  City,  Los  Angeles  California, 

90035.  (Exhibit  A and  B).  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Investigators  Richard  J. 

Felosky  and  Janes  T.  Connelly  will  supply  documents  showing  that  the  chinpanzee  Willie 
was  owned  by  20th  Century  Fox  Corp.  at  the  time  of  this  incident.  (Exhibit  C). 


Count  No.  2:  Witnesses  No.  2 and  No.  3 (Wallace  Ross  and  Bobby  Porter)  will  testify 

that  they  observed  the  suspect "lightly"  strike  a chinpanzee  named  Karan ja  on  its  head 
with  a wooden  stick  during  the  filming  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X.  Witnesses  No.  2 
and  No.  3 will  testify  that  this  incident  occurred  on  20th  Century  Foot  studio  property 

at  10201  West  Pico  Blvd.,  Century  City,  Los  Angeles  California,  90035.  (Exhibit 

D,E,P,  and  G. ) Department  of  Animal  Regulation  investigators  Richard  J.  Felosky 

and  James  T.  Connelly  will  supply  evidence  showing  that  the  chinpanzee  Karanja  was 
owned  by  a Mr.  David  Sabo  at  the  time  of  this  incident.  (Exhibit  C). 


Departrrent  of  Animal  Regulation  investigators  Richard  J. Felosky  and  James  T.  Connelly 
will  provide  their  written  statements  of  interviews  with  chinpanzee  experts.  The 
opinions  of  these  experts  are  that  the  acts  of  the  suspect  were  unacceptable . ( Exhibit  H) 
The  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  determines  that  the  acts  were  unnecessary  cruelty 
to  an  animal  and  in  violation  of  CPC  597  (a). 


Aft  U7A  (&+•» 
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D£P AftTU ENT  OP  ANIMAL  RCOULATIOM 

REQUEST  FOR  COMPLAINT 


DATE  FILED 

COURT /HEARIlA)  DATE 


COOC  SECTION  VKXATI 

( 3)Counts  597(a)F 

mE-EHOnE 


Suspect  No.  1 

Colljird, 


a55rHT 


rTOT 


.HOME  PHONE 
WORK  PHONE 


TZ~0 

■m — thaIr — 

TyH 

hEohT 

WEIGHT 

TOT 

CHARGE  (SECTION.  Cl 

DOE  AND  DEFINITION  1 

597  (a)  CA  Penal  Code  (Cruelty  to  Anlnals  Defined)  (3)  Counts 


OISTRICT  SUfcMIT+INO  REQUEST 

West  Los  Angeles 

7E55E55 

11950  Missouri  Ave.  West  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 
bt'PARYMtNT  ftfePREStNtAVive  T6  


PHONE 

(213)  820-2691 


Lt.  Richard  J.  Felosky 
bEPARTMENt  REPRistNTATivg  t6  THTlfr 
Lt.  Janes  T.  Connelly 
WAATniNf  A£pA£6enT Af  ive  'TS'TtiTiPi1 ' 


rwrTwtM  m6.  i 
Paul  Mueller 


iuCRTBSTTPI 

Evidence  will  show  that  the  suspect  did  punish  and  coerce  by  force,  and  thereby 


torture,  a living  animal  (chinpanree)  which  mbs  not  the  property  of  tie  suspect 
but  the  property  of  persons  listed  in  Exhibit  G. 


Count  No.  1»  Witness  No.  1 (Paul  mailer)  wjU  tftl^  that  in  January  or. 


_ February  of  1986  he  did  obeexvs  the  suspect  pwch  with  his  fists  a chinoanree  in 

*«n«  see  Owe— 
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its  chest  area  * »nn.>qh  to  cause  bruises  on  a hunan."  Witness  No-  l win 

testify  that  this  action  occurred  inside  an  enclosed  room  on  stags  (16)  during  tte 

pr™*«rtion  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X on  20th  Century  Pax  studio  property  at 

10201  West  Pico  Blvd.  Century  City,  Los  Angeles  California,  90035.  (Exhibit  A, 

in-  7 #***- 


' Count  No.  2\  Witness  No.  1 (Paul  MiHler)  will  testify  that  in  January  or 
February  of  1986  he  did  observe  the  subject  smacking  a chimpanzee  with  an  open  hand 
in  the  chinpanzee's  head  area,  including  the  mouth  and  face  area.  Witness  No.  1 
will  testify  that  this  "snacking"  was  an  approodmate  eighteen  inch  swing  that  "would 
have  raised  a red  welt  on  a hunan",  and  that  it  occurred  inside  an  enclosed  room  on 
stage  (16).  During  the  production  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X on  20th  Century 
Fair  studio  property  at  10201  West  Pico  Blvd.,  Century  City,  Los  Angeles  California, 
90035.  (Exhibit  A,  B,  C,  and  D) 


Oaitt  K>.  3 t Witness  M>.  2 (Jbe  Krtenegoo)  will  testify  that  in  Deoanfeer  of  1985 
he  did  observe  the  suspect  repeatedly  and  forcibly  jerk  a chimpanzee's  head  by 
•aggressively  pulling  on  the  cfaiapanzee's  ears  and  head  hair.  Witness  No.  2 Vill 
testify  that  this  incident  took  place  divide  a walled  enclosure  on  stage  (16). 
During  the  production  of  the  notion  picture  PBOJECTJC  on  20th  Oentury  Pox  studio- 
property  at  10201  West  Pico  Blvd.,  Century  City,  Los  Angeles  California,  90035. 
(S&ibit  E and  F) 


> Department  of  Animal  Regulation  investigators  Richard  J.  Feloeky 
and  Janes  T.  Connelly  will  provide  evidence  showing  that  none  of  the  chiiipanzees 
used  in  the  production  of  the  notion  picture  Prgj^t  X belonged  to  the  suspect 
(Exhibit  6).  


AM  WtlHUC 


(2) 
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Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Investigators  will  present  their  written 

statements  of  interviews  with  persona  conaidered  chimpanzee  experts. 

The  opinions  of  these  experts  are  that  the  acts  of  the  suspect  were 

unacceptable.  (Exhibit  H).  The  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  determines 

that  the  acts  of  the  suspect  were  unnecessary  cruelty  to  an  animal 

and  in  violation  of  CPC  597  (a). 
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CITY  Of  LOt  ANOntS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  REQULATION 

REQUEST  FOR  COMPLAINT 


CASE  NO. 


DATE  FILED 


COURT/HEARING  DATE 


CODE  8ECTION  VIOLATED 
( 3 ) Counts  597(a)K 


dPInBaRt  n5.  i 
Cheryl  Shawver 

nrrii  u i — 

l.  i u mubh  mu  imlij  iiBHB I ii  iiiitLMWjyMiiiJMWiiw 

WUWK  Phone 
(805)  495-2122 

[SEX [hair TEyIs 
Fe  o J Bln . 1 Brn . 

1 HEIGHT 

5*2"  1 

WEIGHT 

145 

1 D.O.B. 

7-27-48 

DEFENDANT  NO.  2 

.HOME  PHONE 

ADDRESS 

WORK  PHONE 

DX.  # SEX  HAIR  EYE8 

HEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

D.O.B. 

CHARGE  (SECTION,  COOE  AND  DEFINITION) 

597(a)  Calif onia  Penal  Code  (Cruelty  to  animals  defined)  (three  counts) 

DISTRICT  SUBMITTING  REQUEST 

West  Los  Angeles 

PHONE 

(213)  820-2691 

Missouri  Ave.  West  Los  Angeles,  CA.  90025 

btPARTMENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  TESTIFY 
Lt.  Richard  J.  Felosky 

DEPARTMENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  TESTIFY 
Lt.  James  T.  Connelly 

DEPARTMENT  REPRESENTATIVE  to  TESTIFY 

AB6&E5S — — 

WORK  PHONE 

WITNESS  NO.  3 ' • 

HOME  PHONE 

a55RK§ — “ 

WORK  PHONE 

SUBJECT  MATTER 

Evidence  will  show  that  the  susDect  did  Dunish  and  coerce  bv  force,  and 

thereby  torture,  a livina  animal  (chimoanzee)  which  was  not  the  DroDertv  of 

the  suspect  but  the  property  of  persons  listed  in  Exhibit  E. 

Witness  No.  1 (Paul  Mueller)  will  testify  that  in  January  or 

February  of 

**  1*7  *111. 
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- of  the  motion  picture  Project  X on  stage  (16)  on  20th  Century  Fox  studio 
property  at  10201  West  Pico  Blvd.#  Century  City,  Los  Angeles  California, 

90035  and  that  in  the  process  of  that  training  the  suspects 

Count  No.  1 - Smacked  a chimpanzee  with  an  open  hand  in  the  chimpanzee's 

head  area,  including  the  mouth  and  face  area.  Witness  No.  1 
will  testify  that  this  ■smacking"  was  an  approximately  eighteen 
inch  swing  that  "would  have  raised  a red  welt  on  a human,"  and. 
Count  No.  2 - Hit  a chimpanzee  with  a twenty  inch  "rod"  across  the  chimpanzee 
back  and  shoulders  with  a force  "hard  enough  to  give  red  welts 
to  a human,"  and... 

Count  No.  3 - Hit  a chimpanzee  in  the  chest  area  with  a "blackjack,"  which 

was  described  by  Witness  No.  1 to  be  a black  leather  case  with 
a strap  handle  which  appeared  to  be  lil led  with  lead.  (Ex- 
hibit A.B.C,  and  D). 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Investigators  Richard  J.  Felosky  and  James 
T.  Connelly  will  provide  evidence  showing  that  none  of  the  chimpanzees  used 
in  the  production  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X belonged  to  the  suspect. 
(Exhibit  E). 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Investigators  will  provide  a written  report 
and  a tape  recording  of  a September  9,  1987  interview  with  the  suspect  in 
which  she  stated  she  had  on  one  occasion  during  the  filming  of  the  motion 
•picture  Project  X hit  a chimpanzee  named  Arthur  on  its  back  with  a "section 
of  P.V.C.  pipe."  (Exhibit  F and  G). 


m w«  swn 
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CITY  OF  LOS  AMOK1IS  , 
>ARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  REQULA’ 

(CONTINUATION  SHEET) 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  investigators  will  oiwide  their  written 

of  interviews  from  persons  considered  chimpanzee  experts. The  opinions 

of  these  experts  are  that  the  acts  of  the  suspect  were  unacceptable  fE*M Mi- 
lt). The  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  determines  that  the  acts  of  the 
suspect  were  unnecessary  cruelty  to  an  animal  and  in  violation  of 


CPC  597  (a). 
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CITY  Of  LOS  AMO  ELKS 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ANIMAL  REGULATION 

REQUEST  FOR  COMPLAINT 


CASE  NO. 


DATE  FILED 


COURT /HEARING  DATE 


CODE  SECTION  VIOLATED 

(3)Counts  597(a)  PC 


Suspect  No.  I 
Julian  Richard  Sylvester 
[address-  “ “ 


WORK  PHONE 


[sex 
1 M 

HAIR 

Bln. 

EYES 
Hzl . 

| HEIGHT 
6 ' 2* 

weigh! 

165 

[oh!^ 

11-13- 

50 

HOME  PHONE 

ADDRESS 

WORK  PHONE 

D.L.  # 

SEX 

HAIR 

EYES 

HEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

0 O.B. 

CHARGE  (SECTION.  CODE  AND 

DEFINITION 

597  (a)  California  Penal  Code  (Cruelty  to  animals  defined)  three  counts 


DISTRICT  SUBMITTING  REQUEST 
West  Los  Angeles 

adSBess 

11950  Missouri  Ave.,  West  Los  Angeles,  CA.  90025 

DEPARTMENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  TESTIFY 

Lt.  Richard  J.  Felosky 

DEPARTMENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  TESTIFY 

Lt.  James  T.  Connelly 

DEPARTMENT  BEPRESENTATIvE  TO~TE5tlFY 


PHONE 

(213)  820-2691 


SUBJECT  MATTER 

Evidence  will  show  that  the  suspect  did  punish  and  coerce  fry  force,  and 
thereby  torture,  a living  animal  (chimpanzee)  which  was  not  the  property., 
of  the  suspect  but  the  property  of  persons  listed  in  Exhibit  


Witness  No.  1 (Paul  Mueller)  will  testify  that  in  January  or  February  pf 
1986  he  did  observe  the  suspect  training  chimpanzees  during  the,  production 


AA  1J7  M 11-MJ 
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-PARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  REQULAV 
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of  the  motion  picture  Project  X on  stage  (16)  on  20th  Century  Fox  studio 
property  at  10201  West  Pico  Blvd.,  Century  City,  Los  Angeles  California, 
90035  and  that  in  the  process  of  that  training  the  suspect i 
Count  No . 1 - Pulled  a chimpanzee's  head  upward  by  its  head  hair  on  numerous 
occasions  with  such  a force  that  it  caused  a handful  of  the 
chimpanzee's  hair  to  come  out,  and... 

Count  No.  2 - Smacked  a chimpanzee  with  an  open  hand  in  the  chimpanzee's 

head  area,  including  the  mouth  and  face  area.  Witness  No.  1 
will  testify  that  this  "smacking"  was  an  approximate  eighteen 
inch  swing  that  "would  have  raised  a red  welt  on  a human." 
(Exhibit  A.B.C,  and  D). 


Count  No.  3»  Witness  No.  2 (Joe  Montenegro)  will  testify  that  in  December 
of  1985  he  did  observe  the  suspect  repeatedly  and  forcibly  jerk  a chimpan- 
zee^ head  by  aggressively  pulling  on  the  chimpanzee's  ears  and  head  hair. 
Witness  No.  2 will  testify  that  this  incident  took  place  inside  a walled 
enclosure  on  stage  (16)  during  the  production  of  the  motion  picture  Project 
X on  20th  Century  Fox  studio  property  at  10201  West  Pico  Blvd.,  Century  City. 
Los  Angeles  California,  90035  (Exhibit  E and  F),  • 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Investigators  Richard  J.  Felosky  and  James 
T.  Connelly  will  provide  a written  report  and  a tape  recording  of  a Septem- 
ber 8,  1987  interview  with  the  suspect  in  which  the  suspect  stated  that  he 
hadf  "lightly  cuffed"  a chimpanzee  with  an  open  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chim- 
panzee's head  on  stage  (16)  on  20th_Century_Fox  studio  property  during  pre- 
production  training  for  the  motion  picture  Project  X.  (Exhibit  C and  H). 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Investigators  Richard  J.  Felosky  and  James 


HUM  <*.*•» 
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T.  Connelly  will  provide  evidence  showing  that  none  of  the  chimpanzees 
used  in  the  production  of  the  motion  picture  Pro1ect_X_belongcd  to 
the  suspect  (Exhibit  I). 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Investigators  will  provide  written  statements 
from  persons  considered  chinpanzees  experts.  The  opinions  of  these  experts 

are  that  the  act  perpetrated  on  the  chimpanzees  by  the  suspect  are 

unacceptable.  The  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  determines  that 

the  acts  of  the  suspect  were  unnecessary  cruelty  to  an  animal  in  viol- 

ation  of  CPC  597  (a).  (Exhibit  J). 


M W» 
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CITY  or  1.05  ANGELES 

DEPARTMENT  ©F  ANIMAL  REGULATION 

REQUEST  FOR  COMPLAINT 


cate  p'LEC  ™~~ 
Icourt, -hearing  da.'?;  : 

f CODE  SECTION  VIOLatIF- 

1(2)  Counts  597(a)P.C 


Suspect  No.  1 


HOME  PHONE 


ADDRESS 

— 

__ 

Hi  1 

nH 

1 Bln 

EYES 

Blu 

|wSSt| 

1 / -I  -'-'  A. 

doT 

3-27-28 

HOME  PHONE 

ADDRESS 

WORK  PHONE  "• 

D.L.  # 

SEX 

HAIR 

EYES 

HEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

D.O.B. 

j CHARGE  (SECTION.  CODE  AND 

DEFINITION 

597  (a)  California  Penal  Code  (Cruelty  to  Animals  Defined) 


(two  counts) 

DISTRICT  SUBMITTING  REOUEST 
West  Los  Angeles 

ADDRESS 

11950  Missouri  Ave,  West  Los  Angeles,  CA 

department  representative  to  testify 

Lieutenant  Richard  J.  Felosky 
department  representative  to  testify 
Lieutenant  James  T.  Connelly 


DEPARTMENT  REPRESENT ATIVETSTBSTIPy 


90025 


IPHONE 

|(213)  820-2691 


WltNESS  NO.  1 LHOME  PHONE- 


ADDRESS 

WORK  PHONE 

WITNESS  NO.  3 ' ~ 

HOME  PHONE 

aEdrISS  “ 

WORK  PHONE 

Evidence  will  show  that  the  suspect  did  punish  and  coerce 

by  force,  and 

thereby  torture,  a living  animal  (chimpanzee)  which  was  not  the  property  of  the  suspect 

but  the  property  of  persons  listed  in  Exhibit  E. 
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CfTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

EPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  REQULA 

(CONTINUATION  SHEET) 


Witness  No.  1 (Paul  Mueller)  win  justify  that  in  January  nr  Fghniar-y  nf  iQRft 
he  did  observe  the  suspect  training  chimpanzees  during  the  production  of  the  mni^rm 

picture  on  stage  (16)  on  20th  Century  Fox  studio  property  at  10?m  Pi  on 

Blvd.,  Century  City,  Los  Angeles.  California  90035  and  in  the  process  of  that 

training  the  suspect  i 


Count  No.  1 - Hit  chinpanzee  on  its  shoulders  with  a "blackjack."  which  was 

described  by  witness  No.  1 as  a black  leather  case  with  a strap 

handle  and  which  appeared  to  be  filled  with  lead,  and... 


Count  No.  2 - Shacked  a chinpanzee  with  an  open  hand  in  the  head  area,  including 

the  face  and  mouth  area.  Witness  No.  1 win  testify  that  this  •snacking" 

was  an  approximate  eighteen  inch  swing  that  "would  have  ra-ispd 

a red  wait  on  a hunan. " (Exhibit  A.B.C.  and  D) 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  investigators  Richard  J.  Feloskv  and  Jares  T. 

Connelly  will  supply  evidence  showing  that  the  chimpanzees  used  in  the  production  of 
the  motion  picutre  Project  X belonged  to  persons  other  than  the  suspect  (Exhibit  E. ) 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  investigators  Richard  J.  Feloskv  and  Janes  T. 

Connelly  will  provide  a written  statement  and  a tape  recording  of  a 

Septentoer  9,  1987  interview  with  the  suspect  in  which  he  stated  he  (Ross)  'may 
have  slapped  the  chinp  Ciafu  in  the  Head"  during  the  production  of  the  notion 
picture  Project  X.  (Exhibit  F,  G) 


ah  i*7 a m «-«*) 
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CUT  OF  LOS  AMOELES 

— APARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  REQULAT1C 
(CONTINUATION  SHEET) 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  investigators  will  provide  written 
statements  from  persons  considered  chimpanzee  experts.  The  opinions 
of  these  experts  are  that  the  acts  of  the  suspect  were  unacceptable. 
(Exhibit  H).  The  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  determines  that  the 
acts  of  the  suspect  vere  unnecessary  cruelty  to  an  animal  in  violation 
of  CPC  597  (a). 


AM  U7A  (M  *42) 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  ANIMAL  REGULATION 
REQUEST  FOR  COMPLAINT 


COURT /'HEARING  DATE 


COOt  SECTION  VIOLATED 

597  (a)  PC  (5)Counts 


Suspect  No.  1 
Marx  E.  Harden 


)ME  phone 


(805)  495-2122 

SEX 

M 

HAIR 

Bln. 

EYES 
- Brn. 

1 HEIGHT 

| 5 ' 9" 

150 

0.0.6. 

6-13- 

■58 

HOME  PHONE 

ADDRESS 

WORK  PHONE 

DXT# 

I SEX 

HAIR 

EYES 

HEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

CHARGE  (SECTION.  CODE  AND 

DEFINITION) 

597  (a)  California  Penal  Code  (Cruelty  to  animals  defined)  (5)  Counts 


DISTRICT  SUBMITTING  REQUEST 

West  Los  Angeles 

ADDRESS 

11950  Missouri  Ave., 


PHONE 

(213)  820-2691 


West  Los  Angeles,  CA.  90025 


Kfr'ArttMENt  RfePRESENfAfivfe  Vo  TESTIFY  * 

Lt.  Richard  J.  Felosky 

DEPARTMENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  TESTIFY 

Lt.  James  T.  Connelly 


b'fe'PWMENT-REPRESENTA'TivE  T6  16^1^" 


WlTNtSS  NO.  1 
Joe  Montenegro 


'ITNESS  NO.  2 

Paul  Mueller 


Ah6nP 


no. 

Robert  G.  Willard 


ADDRESS 

Karl  Mitchell 


(213)  592-4883 


SUBJECT  t Evidence  will  show  that  the  suspect  did  punish  and  coerce  by 


force,  and  thereby  torture,  a living  animal  (chimpanzee)  which  was  not  the 
property  of  the  suspect  but  the  property  of  persons  listed  in  Exhibit  J. 


**  >*7  m ii-«» 
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CITY  OP  LOt  «««»«»*  ' 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  REGw/ ' ON 
(CONTINUATION  SHEET) 


Count  No.  It  Witness  No.  1 (Joe  Montenegro)  will  testify  that  in  February 
of  1986  he  did  observe  the  suspect  repeatedly  punch  with  his  fists  a 
chimpanzee  named  Virgil  (A.K.A.  Willie)  with  such  force  that  it  would  have  . 
"caused  lumps  on  a human."  Witness  No.  1 will  testify  that  this  incident 
occurred  during  the  production  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X on  stage  (15) 
on  20th  Century  Fox  studio  property  at  10201  West  Pico  Blvd.,  Century  City, 
Los  Angeles  California,  90035  (Exhibit  A and  B). 


Count  No.  2 i Witness  No.  1 (Joe  Montenegro)  will  testify  that  in  December 
of  1985  he  did  observe  the  suspect  repeatedly  and  forcibly  jerk  a chim- 
panzee's head  by  aggressively  pulling  on  the  chimpanzee's  ears  and  head  hair. 
Witness  No.  1 will  testify  that  this  incident  occurred  during  the  production 
of  the  motion  picture  Project  X inside  a walled  enclosure  on  stage  (16)  on 
20th  Century  Fox  studio  property  at  10201  West  Pico  Blvd,  Century  City,  Los 
Angeles  California,  90035  (Exhibit  A and  B). 


Count  No.  3 i Witness  No.  2 (Paul  Mueller)  will  testify  that  in  January  of 
19^6  he  did  observe  the  suspect  smack  a chimpanzee  with  an  open  hand  in  the 
chimpanzee's  head,  including  the  mouth  and  face  area.  Witness  No.  2 will 
testify  that  this  "smacking"  was  an  approximate  eighteen  inch  swing  that 
"would  have  raised  a red  welt  on  a human"  and  that  it  took  place  during  the 
production  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X inside  an  enclosed  room  on  stage 
(16)  on  20th  Century  Fox  studio  property  at  10201  West  Pico  Blyft.,  Century 
City,  Los  Angeles  California,  90035  (Exhibit  C,D,E,  and  F). 


Count_No^__4»  Witness  No.  3 (Robert  G.  Willard)  will  testify  that  "during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  filming"  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X (May  of  1986)  he 
did  observe  the  suspect  hold  and  restrain  the  chimpanzee  named  Willie  (A.K.A 
m uta  «a*«i 
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WI»  UP  lu>  Amik'-kS  _/**■ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  REGUf'  ON 

(CONTINUATION  SHEET) 

Virgil)  while  two  additional  animal  trainers  punched  the  chimpanzee  "really 
hard"  with  their  fists  "about  a dozen  times."  Witness  No.  3 will  testify 
that  this  incident  occurred  on  20th  Century  Fox  studio  property  at  10201 
West  Pico  Blvd . , Century  City,  Los  Angeles  California,  90035  (Exhibit  G 
and  H) . 


Count  No.  5 i Witness  No.  4 (Karl  Mitchell)  will  testify  that  in  November  o i 
1985  he  did  observe  the  suspect  standing  nearby  with  a wooden  sticlc  in  his 
hand  while  a chimpanzee  was  being  beaten  by  another  person  with  a rubber 
hose  filled  with  what  sounded  like  sand  and/or  rocks,  causing  the  chimpan- 
zee to  urinate  and  defecate.  Witness  No.  4 will  testify  that  the  suspect 
appeared  to  be  preventing  the  chimpanzee  from  running  away,  and  thereby 
assisting  in  the  beating.  Witness  No.  4 will  testify  that  this  incident 
occurred  at  an  animal  compound  at  7433  Soledad  Canyon  Road  in  Acton,,  Cal- 
ifornia, 93510  TExhibit^I). 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Investigators  Richard  J.  Felosky  and  James 
T.  Connelly  will  provide  evidence  showing  that  none  of  the  chimpanzees  used 
in  the  production  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X or  at  the  animal  compound 
at  7433  Soledad  Canyon  belonged  to  the  suspect.  (Exhibit  J) 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Investigators  Richard  J.  Felosky  and  James 
T.  Connelly  will  provide  a written  statement  (Exhibit  K)  and  a tape  record- 
-*  ing  (Exhibit  L)  of  a September  9,  1987  interview  with  the  suspect  in 
which  he  stated  that  at  least  on  two  ocassions  he  beat  with  his  hands  a 
chimpanzee  named  Willie  (A.K.A.  Virgil ) which  was  owned  by  another,  on 
20th  Century  Fox  studio  property  at  10201  West  Pico  Blvd.,  Century  City. 
Los  Angeles  California,  90035  during  the  production  of  the  motion  picture 

AN  OTA  {A.  *47) 
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cmr  of  los  anocues 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  REQULJ  pN 
(CONTINUATION  SHEET) 


Project  X 


Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Investigators  Richard  J.  Felosky  and 
James  T.  Connelly  will  provide  their  written  statements  off  interviews 
with  persons  known  as  chimpanzee  experts.  The  opinions  of  these  experts 

are  that  the  acts  of  the  suspect  were  unacceptable,  (Exhibit  M) 

The  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  determines  that  the  acts  off  the 

suspect  were  unnecessary  cruelty  to  an  animal  and  in  violation  of 

CPC  597  (a). 
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Date:  7 


Statement  of  Paul  Mueller 


I,  Paul  Mueller,  do  hereby  swear  that  the  following  statement 
is  true  and  accurate  in  every  detail: 

(1)  From  October,  1985  to  March,  1986,  I worked  in 
special  effects  on  the  movie,  "Project  X". 

(2)  "Project  X"  was  filmed  on  stages  #16  and  #19  at 
Fox  Studios  in  Century  City. 

(3)  On  stage  #16  there  was  what  was  called  a "training 
room"  for  the  chimpanzees  used  in  the  film.  There 

was  a simulated  flight  machine  in  the  "training  room" 
which  was  used  to  familiarize  the  chimpanzees  with  the 
motion  of  the  machine. 

(k)  One  of  my  jobs  was  to  operate  the  simulated  flight 
machine  in  the  "training  room"  on  stage  #16  and  to 
operate  the  simulated  flight  machine  during  filming 
on  stag  e # 1 9. ^ 

(5)  I operated  the  simulated  flight  machine  In  the 

"training  room"  for  at  least  a full  week,  and  perhaps 
longer,  and  every  day  that  I performed  this  task  I saw 
trainers  beat  the  chimpanzees  with  clubs,  blackjacks 
and  their  fists.  * 

(6)  The  trainers  struck  the  chimpanzees  across  the  back, 
shoulder  area  and  chest  area  with  clubs  and  blackjacks. 

On  several  occasions,  one  trainer  hammered  away  repeatedly 
at  his  chimp  in  the  chest  and  rib  area  with  his  closed 
fists. 

On  one  particular  day  this  trainer  became  so 
infuriated  with  his  chimp  that  he  appeared  to  have  gone 
beserk.  He  beat  the  animal  with  his  fists  so  severely 
that  I stopped  the  motion  of  the  machine.  The  trainer 
demanded  that  I start  the  machine  again  which  I did. 

The  chimpanzee  still  did  not  perform  as  the  trainer  wished 
and  the  trainer  began  to  punch  the  chimp  again.  i was 
so  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  chimp  that  I 
stopped  the  machine  a second  time.  I said  to  the  trainer, 
"This  is  ridiculous."  The  trainer  took  the  chimpanzee 
and  left  the  room. 


-cont i nued- 
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(7)  The  chimpanzees  were  beaten  so  frequently  that 
anytime  a trainer  made  a sudden  move  with  his  hand  or 
arm  near  a chimp,  the  animal  would  flinch. 

(8)  One  trainer  jerked  his  chimp  around  by  the  hair 

so  forcibly  while  the  animal  was  in  the  simulated  flight 
machine,  that  before  the  film  was  completed  the  back 
of  the  chimp's  head  was  bald. 

(9)  In  one  scene  a chimpanzee  was  supposed  to  destroy 
a candy  machine.  This  scene  was  shot  on  stage  #16. 

The  trainer  demonstrated  to  the  chimpanzee  how  it  should 
hit  the  machine,  but  the  chimp  just  tapped  the  machine. 

The  trainer  showed  the  chimp  how  he  wanted  it  to  hit 
the  machine  a couple  of  more  times,  but  the  chimp  still 
did  not  hit  the  machine  hard  enough.  At  this  point 
the  chimpanzee  began  to  screech  and  wave  its  arms,  and 
the  trainer  hit  it  in  the  shoulder  area  with  a blackjack. 

(10)  During  the  shooting  of  one  scene,  a chimp  was  not 
performing  as  *tne  director,  Jonathan  Kaplan,  wanted  it 
to  perform,  and  Kaplan  said,  "Can't  you  do  something 
about  that  chimp?"  The  trainer  replied,  "I'll  take  him 
outside  and  have  a talk  with  him."  Kaplan  and  several, 
others  on  the  set  snickered  in  a way  that  indicated  to 

me  that  they  knew  the  trainer  was  going  to  beat  the  chimp. 

(11)  Many  people  working  on  the  set  commented  that 
they  thought  the  chimpanzees  were  being  mistreated. 

Among  these  people  were  members  of  the  special  effects 
department,  laborers,  carpenters  and  grip  department. 

But,  the  response  of  the  trainers  to  any  criticism  was 
that  they  were  "professionals"  and  that  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing. 

(12)  Although  it  has  been  said  that  there  was  was  a 
representative  of  the  American  Humane  Association  on 
the  set  for  all  81  days  of  shooting,  there  were  many 
instances  when  the  AHA  representative  left  the  set  and 
failed  to  return  before  the  company  had  started  shooting 
again.  Since  no  one  can  enter  when  shooting  is  in 
progress,  as  indicated  by  the  red  light,  the  AHA 
representative  was  not  on  the  set  for  certain  "takes". 

The  AHA  representative  was  often  loitering  near  the 
coffee  and  food  while  the  animals  were  working  in 
another  area  altogether.  Therefore,  the  AHA  representative 
could  not  possibly  have  seen  any  animal  abuse  that  might 
have  occurred  during  those  times. 


-cont i nued - 
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(12) (coot *d. ) Not  one*  while  I was  operating  the 
simulated  flight  machine  In  the  "training  room", 
and  the  trainers  were  beating  the  chimps,  did  the 
AHA  representative  bother  to  check  on  the  welfare 
of  the  chimps  at  work. 

The  American  Humane  Association  was  supposed 
to  protect  the  chimpanzees  used  on  "Project  X", 
and.  In  my  opinion,  they  did  not  do  their  job. 


This  statement  is  a true  accounting  of  what  I observed 
during  the  production  of  the  movie,  "Project  X",  and  I 
so  swear. 


STATE  OP  CALIFORNIA  ) 

) SS  • 

COUNTY  OP  LOS  ANGELES  ) 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before 
me  on  June  4,  1987. 


Paul  Hue  1 1 e r 


State  and  County. 
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CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES  i 

i.  ER-DEPARTMENTAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


DATE:  August  15,  1987 


FROM: 


TO: 


SUBJECT: 


donuuctea  by  l 
Morgan  on  July  31,  1987. 


Paul  Mueller  said  that  he  worked  for  Twentieth  Century  Fox  as  a 
special  effects  man  from  October  1985  through  March  1986.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  film  "Project  X"  during  this  time  period.  Mr. 

Mueller's  main  Job  was  building  special  effects  equipment  for  the 
movie.  His  first .contact  with  the  chimps  was  in  December  of  1985. 

Ron  Oxley  was  the  head  trainer  at  that  time.  He  does  not  know  the 
names  of  the  other  trainers.  Mr.  Mueller  indicated  that  he  worked 
mainly  on  stage  19.  A trailer  was  located  adjacent  to  stage  16,  to 
house  the  chimps.  He  could  hear  the  chimps  in  the  trailer,  but 
he  could  not  see  the  chimps.  Occasionally  the  chimps  were 
taken  to  stage  19.  Shooting  on  the  picture  had  already  started  on 
stage  16,  in  December  of  1985. 

On  one  occasion  in  December  of  1985,  Mueller  reports  that  he  observed 
Ron  Oxley  on  stage  16  attempting  to  teach  a chimp  how  to  break  into 
a candy  machine.  When  the  chimp  did  not  do  as  Oxley  wanted,  Oxley 
yanked  the  chimp  around  by  the  neck,  and  hit  the  chimp  on  the  head. 

The  chimp  wore  a metal  collar,  that  was  encased  in  leather.  The 
collar  had  a leash  attached,  that  Oxley  used  to  yank  the  chimp 
around.  It  was  not  a gentle  yank,  but  a "jerking"  yank.  Oxley 
then  started  banging  the  chimp's  hands  against  the  candy  machine,  in 
an  attempt  to  get  the  chimp  to  do  the  same  thing.  Oxley  beat  the 
chimp's  hands  against  the  candy  machine  so  hard  that  the  machine 
rocked  on  its  legs.  This  abuse  lasted  for  about  thirty  (30)  minutes. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Mueller  that  "somewhat  more  force  than  necessary,  was 
used"  to  train  the  chimp.  Mr.  Mueller  said  that  he  discussed  the 
matter  with  other  special  effects  men  that  were  on  the  set.  Mr. 

Mueller  stated  that  the  American  Humane  Association  CA.H.A.)  did  not 
do  anything  about  the  abuse,  even  though  one  (1)  or  two  (2)  of  their 
officers  were  usually  on  the  set.  The  A.H.A.  officers  did  not  pay 
attention  to  the  animals.  Mueller  observed  a young  male  officer 
and  a young  female  officer  on  the  set  at  times,  but  he 
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doesn’t  know  their  names . The  set  was  fairly  crowded  with  lighting 
technicians,  camera  men,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  Oxley’s  abuse  of  the 
chimp.  At  times  Oxley  would  take  an  errant  chimp  In  to  an  enclosed 
room,  on  the  stage,  but  not  on  the  set.  While  Oxley  and  the  chimp 
were  in  the  room,  you  could  hear  the  chimp  screaming,  outside ;the 
room.  When  Oxley  end  the  chimp  came  out  of  the  room,  the  chimp  would 
be  more  subdued,  tfian  when  it  went  in  to  the  room.  Ron  Oxley  died, 
in  December  of  1985. 

In  January  and  February  of  1986,  a flight  simulator  was  installed  on 
stage  16,  for  training  purposes.  Mueller  would  operate  the  simulator, 
while  the  chimps  were  being  trained.  If  the  chimps  did  not  pay  atten- 
tion during  training  periods,  on  the  simulator,  the  trainers  would 
strike  the  chimp  on  the  face,  and  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  an 
open  hand.  Mr.  Mueller  observed  trainers  that  he  described  as  the 
young,  'dark  haired  guy,  the  heavy  set  guy,  and  the  woman  trainer, 
strike  the  chimps  in  this  manner.  At  one  training  session,  Mueller 
observed  a trainer  that  he  describes  as  a young,  dark,  muscular, 
Caucasian  guy,  strike  a chimp,  with  a closed  fist.  He  hit  the  chimp 
several  times,  with  hard  Jabs  to  the  chest.  The  chimp  screamed 
loudly,  while  it  was  being  hit;  but  stopped  screaming  as  soon  as  the 
hitting  stopped.  Mueller  said  that  he  stopped  the  simulator  twice, 
when  the  trainer  was  punching  the  chimp.  Upon  stopping  the  simu- 
lator, the  second  time,  Mueller  commented  to  the  trainer,  "This  is 
ridiculous".  The  trainer  called  off  the  rest  of  that  training  ses- 
sion. This  striking  of  the  chimp  was  punishment  for  not  watching  the 
monitor  on  the  simulator,  and  for  not  holding  the  steering  wheel. 
Mueller  and  four  (4)  other  special  effects  men  operated  the  flight 
simulator  during  these  training  sessions  on  stage  16.  Mueller  said 
that  he  operated  the  training  simulator,  for  about  one  (1)  hour  each, 
day,  for  one  week  (five  (5)  hours  total).  These  sessions  were  to 
train  the  special  effects  men,  as  well  as  training  the  chimps.  Muel- 
ler observed  five  (5)  different  trainers  and  five  (5)  different  chimps 
in  these  training  sessions.  The  trainer  described  by  Mueller  as 
"The  young  guy",  was  the  only  trainer  that  he  observed  punching  a 
chimp.  The  other  trainers  hit  the  chimps  with  rods  of  wood  doweling. 
The  rods  were  from  twelve  (12)  to  twenty  (20)  inches  in  length,  and 
approximately  three  quarters  (3/4)  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
trainers  struck  the  chimps  on  the  back,  and  chest,  with  these  rods. 

The  older  woman  trainer  used  the  rod,  as  well  as  a blackjack  to  strike 
the  chimp,  during  the  training  session.  Mr.  Mueller  described  the 
blackjack  as  a leather  case  filled  with  lead.  The  case  had  a handle 
to  hold,  with  a leather  wrist  strap  attached  to  the  handle.  Another 
trainer,  by  the  name  of  Mark  Hardin,  called  the  blackjack  a sap. 
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After  the  death  of  Ron  Oxley,  Hubert  Wells  became  the  head  trainer. 
Wells  carried  a blackjack,  but  Mueller  never  observed  him  use  it. 

Mr.  Mueller  reiterated  that  he  observed  the  older,  heavy  set,  trainer 
and  the  woman  trainer  strike  the  chimps  with  blackjacks.  A train- 
er from  Australia,  also  worked  with  the  chimps  on  the  flight  simula- 
tor. Mr.  Mueller  described  him  as  a tall  blond  guy.  He  believes  that 
the  trainers  name  is  Julian  Sylvester.  The  man  believed  to  be  Sylves- 
ter, would  yank  the  hair  on  the  chimps  head,  to  bring  the  chimp 
to  an  upright  position.  Mr.  Mueller  said  that  the  chimp  was  bald, 
on  the  back  of  its  head,  due  to  Sylvester  yanking  the  hair.  The  chimp 
would  scream,  when  it's  hair  was  yanked.  Mr.  Mueller  stated  that  the 
older,  heavy  set  man,  and  the  woman,  were  the  most  vicious  trainers. 

The  trainers  (unidentified)  would  curse  and  shout  at  the  chimps, 
as  they  beat  them.  Mr.  Mueller  said  that  he  has  seen  chimps  hit 
on  the  top  of  the  head  with  blackjacks  and  dowel  rods.  He  was  not 
able  to  state  which  trainers  hit  the  chimps  on  the  head.  Other 
unidentified  trainers  were  reported  to  be  in  the  training  room  and 
observed  this  abuse.  Bob  Willard,  the  head  special  effects  man 
might  have  records -showing  who  was  in  the  training  room  at  any 
given  time.  All  of  the  alleged  beatings  that  Mueller  observed, 
took  place  on  stage  16. 

Mr.  Mueller  reports  that  he  did  not  see  anyone  being  bitten 
by  a chimp.  He  heard  that  a chimp  named  Virgil,  bit  actor  Matt- 
hew Broderick,  while  they  were  working  on  stage  15.  Mueller  report-  . 
ed  that  he  heard  that  the  trainers  then  jumped  on  Virgil,  and  struck 
him,  several  times.  Another  time  while  Mueller  was  working  on  one 
of  the  stages,  the  director  complained  to  a trainer  that  a chimp  was 
making  too  much  noise.  The  trainer  said  that  he  would  take  the 
chimp  outside  and  talk  to  him.  At  that  point,  most  of  the  production 
people,  including  the  director,  laughed.  Mr.  Mueller  said  that  it 
appeared  that  those  present  knew  that  the  chimp  would  be  hit.  Mr. 
Mueller  said  that  all  of  the  abuse  took  place  on  stage  16. 

Ron  Oxley  worked  with  the  biggest  chimp.  According  to  Mr.  Mueller, 
Oxley  wanted  to  have  the  production  staff  give  stool  samples,  and 
obtain  vaccinations.  This  was  to  prevent  the  chimps  from  becoming 
sick.  He  also  observed  Oxley  to  be  carrying  a gun.  Mr.  Mueller 
said  that  he  had  worked  at  the  Brookside  Zoo  in  Chicago,  in  the  maint- 
ance  department,  for  about  six  (6)  months.  During  that  period,  he 
worked  around  primates  a great  deal.  The  chimps  in  the  movie  were  ner- 
vous, and  leery,  unlike  the  chimps  in  the  zoo.  Mueller  reported  that 
he  asked  the  trainers  if  it  was  necessary  to  hit  the  chimps.  The 
trainers  told  him  that  is^ecessary  to  hit  the  chimps,  to  establish 
dominance  over  the  chimps,  jg&j. 
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At  no  time,  when  Mueller  was  in  the  training  room,  did  the  A.H.A. 
officers  come  in  to  the  room.  Bob  Willard,  the  head  special  effects 
man,  or  Rick  Hill,  the  special  effects  foreman  may  have  given  a train- 
ing schedule  to  the  A.H.A.  officers.  Per  Mr.  Mueller,  not  enough 
training  time  was  given,  to  have  the  chimps  perform  properly.  There 
was  a tight  time  schedule  to  keep,  in  both  training  sessions,  and  in 
shooting  of  the  film.  One  flight  simulator  was  taken  to  an  animal 
compound  near  Thousand  Oaks.  Mr.  Mueller  believes  that  the  compound 
is  owned  by  Hubert  Wells.  A very  rough  version  of  the  simulator  was 
taken  to  Oxley's  compound,  in  November  of  1985-  Mr.  Mueller  does  not 
know  who  owns  the  chimps,  but  he  believes  that  one,  (1)  or  two,  (2<) 
of  them  belong  to  Hubert  Wells.  Mr.  Mueller  stated  that  someone 
(unidentified)  told  him  that  some  of  the  chimps  came  from  Thousand 
Oaks,  and  that  the  others  came  from  zoo's.  He  said  that  he  heard 
that  a chimp  had  died  at  Oxley's  compound,  and  that  it  was  immediately 
cremated. 

When  asked  if  he  felt  that  his  layoff  in  March  of  1986,  had  anything 
to  do  with  his  talking  about  the  animal  abuse,  Mueller  replied,  that 
his  layoff  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  talking  about  the  abuse.  He 
was  laid  off  in  March  of  1986,  and  did  not  become  involved  in  the 
investigation  until  April,  or  May  of  1987.  Although  he  was  never  told 
by  supervisory  or  management  personnel,  his  fellow  employees  warned 
Mueller  against  talking  about  the  abuse.  They  warned  him  to  not  get 
too  loud,  if  he  wants  to  continue  working  in  the  movie  industry. 
Mueller  stated  that  he  has  no  hard  feelings  toward  the  people  involved 
in  "Project  X",  and  does  not  have  an  ax  to  grind. 

Mr.  Mueller  said  that  he,  and  the  other  personnel  involved  in  the 
movie,  were  not  contacted  by  the  A.H.A.,  in  their  investigation  of 
the  reported  animal  abuse.  During  the  training  and  shooting  the 
A.H.A.  officers  were  usually  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage, 
from  the  animals.  At  times  the  officers  were  off  of  the  stage  when 
the  shooting  started.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the  stage 
when  shooting  is  taking  place.  During  the  times  when  they  were  off 
of  the  set  at  the  begining  of  shooting,  the  officers  were  locked  out 
until  completion  of  the  scene.  Many  times  the  officers  were  having 
coffee  and  donuts,  when  they  should  have  been  observing  the  treat- 
ment of  the  animals. 

The  trainers  were  never  observed,  with  the  saps,  during  the  actual 
shooting,  but  carried  and  used  them  during  training.  When  the  chimps 
screamed  in  the  training  room,  on  stage  16,  the  screams  could  be 
heard,  throughout  the  stage.  If  a stage  door  was  open,  the  screams 
could  be  heard  for  up  to  one  hundred  (100)  feet,  away  from  the  stage. 
When  the  trainers  struck  the  chimps  on  the  head,  it  was  usually  a back 
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hand  hit.  If  the  chimp  was  hit  on  the  head,  it  was  a hard  enough 
hit,  to  knock  the  chimp's  head  violently  backward.  While  the  chimps 
were  on  the  simulators,  they  havt  collars  and  leashes  on  them.  Mr. 
Mueller  said  that  he  is  willing  to  testify  on  this  matter,  in  court. 
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Date : 

September  2,  1987 

yf 

From: 

James  T.  Connelly,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer 
Richard  J.  Felosky,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer  II 

To: 

Project  X File 

Subject : 

FOLLOW-UP  INTERVIEW  WITH  PAUL  MUELLER.  SPECIAL  EFFECTS 
CREW  MEMBER  ON  PROJECT  X 

On  September  2,  1987,  Lieutenant ( s ) James  Connelly  and  Richard  Felosky 
re-interviewed  Paul  Mueller  regarding  his  knowledge  of  animal  abuse  that 
may  have  occurred  during  the  filming  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X. 

Mr.  Mueller  was  presented  an  8"  x 10"  group  photo  of  cast  and  crew 
members  of  the  film.  He  identified  six  people  in  this  photo  as  animal 
trainers  and  labeled  them  with  numbers  one  through  six  (see  photocopy 
attached-marked  "Exhibit  A"  ) . 

Mr.  Mueller  then  specified  acts  of  inhumane  treatment  committed  by  these 
trainers  during  pre-production  flight  simulator  training  in  an  enclosed 
room  on  stage  (16).  (See  attached  "Exhibit  B"  ) These  acts,  and  the 
trainers  accused  of  the  acts,  included: 


A. 

Smacking  chimps-with  an  open-hand  in  the  head  area,  including 
mouth  and  face.  (trainers  #1,  #2,  #3,  #4,  #5,  and  #6) 

B. 

Punching  a chimp  in  the  chest  area  "hard  enough  to  cause  bruise's 
on  a human."  (trainer  #5) 

C. 

Hitting  a chimp  with  a twenty  inch  "rod"  across  a chimp's  back 
and  shoulders  "hard  enough  to  give  red  welts"  to  a human  (trainer 
#6) 

D. 

Hitting  a chimp  with  a "blackjack";  decribed  as  a black  leather 
case,  possibly  filled  with  lead  and  having  a strap  handle 
(trainer  #6-in  chimp's  chest  area,  trainer  #1  on  chimp's  shoulders) 

E. 

Pulling  a chimp's  head  upward  often  with  a force  that  cause  a 
handful  of  the  chimp's  hair  to  come  out  (trainer  #2) 

Mr.  Mueller  stated  he  saw  Animal  Trainer  Ron  Oxley  also  strike  a chimp 
in  the  head  with  a stick,  but  that  this  incident  was  not  in  the  training 
room  on  Stage  16. 

Animal  Trainer  Hubert  Wells  was  also  reported  to  have  carried  a blackjack 
during  the  filming  of  the  movie,  but  Mr.  Mueller  never  observed  him  (Wells' 
hitting  a chimp  with  it. 
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CITY  OF  LOS  ANGeL£5 

INTER-Dl-RARTMENTAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


DATE: 

TO: 

FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


August  28,  1987 
Project  X - File 

James  T.  Connelly,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer  I 
Richard  J.  Felosky,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer  II 

JOE  MONTENEGRO-SPECIAL  EFFECTS  WORKER  ON  MOVIE  PROJECT  X. 


On  August  28,  1987,  at  8:30  a.m.  Mr.  Joe  Montenegro  was  interviewed  by  Lts. 
Jamies  Connelly  and  Richard  Felosky  regarding  his  knowledge  of  alleged  animal 
abuse  which  may  have  occurred  during  the  filming  of  the  motion  picture 
Project  X.  This  interview  was  recorded  with  Mr.  Montenegro's  permission. 

Mr.  Montenegro  stated  he  worked  as  a "special  effects"  technician  from  Oc- 
tober 1985  through  March  of  1986  on  the  motion  picture  Project  X. 

Mr.  Montenegro  indicated  he  observed  three  different  types  of  animal  abuse 
involving  the  production  of  the  film  Project  X. 

The  first  type  of  abuse  allegedly  occurred  inside  a walled  enclosure  inside 
stage  15  on  the  20th  Century  Fox  Studio  property  in  early  December  of  1985. 

^ According  to  Mr.  Montenegro  he  was  assigned  to  operate  a flight  simulator 
in  this  area  while  chimpanzees  were  being  trained  on  the  same  simulator. 

Mr.  Montenegro  stated  he  was  assigned  to  this  task  on  three  separate  occasion 
and  he  observed  a chimpanzee  trainer  twice  hit  a chimp  on  the  hands  with 
a one  foot  long  black  stick  wrapped  in  tape.  Mr.  Montenegro  stated  he  could 
not  recall  for  sure  which  trainer  struck  the  chimp. 

Mr.  Montenegro  also  stated  he  observed  trainers  indentified  as  #2,  #3,  and 
#5  on  the  attached  photocopy  (see  Exhibit  "A")  as  the  trainers  in  the  room 
at  the  time  that  the  chimp  was  hit  with  the  stick.  All  three  of  these  trainer 
aggressively  pulled  the  chimps  by  the  ears  and  hair  in  order  to  get  the  chimp 
to  sit  still  on  the  simulator,  according  to  Mr.  Montenegro. 

The  second  incident,  according  to  Mr.  Montenegro,  occurred  in  February  of 
1986  in  the  "Flight  Chamber"  (see  Exhibit  "B"  and  "D" ).  He  stated  the  chimp 
"Virgil"  attempted  to  bite  actor  Matthew  Broderick  and  as  a result  was  beaten 
repeatedly  with  closed  fists  by  three  trainers.  Mr.  Montenegro  stated  he's 
sure  one  of  the  trainers  he  saw  punching  the  chimps  was  #3  in  Exhibit  "A", 
but  unsure  of  the  other  two  ("maybe  #5).  Mr.  Montenegro  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  blows  were  of  a severity  that  they  would  have  caused  "lumps" 
on  a human. 

The  third  occasion  of  possible  animal  abuse  reported  by  Mr.  Montenegro  was 
reported  to  have  occurred  at  various  times  during  the  actual  filming  of 
the  movie.  Mr.  Montenegro  stated  that  oftentimes  when  the  chimps  were  not 
performing  adequately  in  the  "P.E.P."  Room  (see  Exhibit  "C"  and  "D"),  the 
trainers  would  take  the  animal  inside  a "Training  Room"  adjacent  to  the 
"P.E.P."  Room.  At  those  times,  said  Mr.  Montenegro,  he  could  "hear  the  chimp 
screaming  as  if  in  pain."  Mr.  Montenegro  stated  he  did  not  observe  any  abuse 
on  those  occasions  and  was  only  "assuming"  the  chimps  were  being  beaten. 
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INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


Continuation  - Montenegro 


Mr.  Montenegro  also  stated  he  observed  animal  trainers  Ron  Oxley  and  Hubert 
Wells  each  carrying  a gun  during  the  filming  of  Project  X.  He  also  stated 
he  observed  a "Blackjack"  in  Hubert  Well's  pocket. 

Mr.  Montenegro  submitted  four  photographs  of  Project  X crew  members  for  use 
by  D.A.R.  investigators. 

Notes  D.A.R.  investigators  have  identified  the  trainers  circled  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tenegro in  Exhibit  "A"  as  follows t 

1.  Wallace  Ross 

2.  Julian  Sylvester 

3.  Mark  Harden  • 

4 . Hubert  Wells 

5.  Thomas  Collard 

6.  Cheryl  Shawver 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Montenegro  mis -identified  Wallace  Ross  as  Hubert 
Wells. 
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DATE: 

TO: 

FROM: 


SUBJECT: 


On  September  1,  1987  at  3:00  p.m.,  Lts . James  Connelly  and  Richard  Felosky 
interviewed  Bob  Mueller  regarding  his  knowledge  of  any  animal  abuse  which 
may  have  occurred  during  the  production  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X. 
This  interview  was  recorded  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Mueller. 

Mr.  Mueller  stated  he  worked  for  the  special  effects  department  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  Project  X from  October  of  1985  through  February  of  1986.  He 
said  he  was  on  stage  16  (See  Exhibit  A)  in  "early  December  of  1985"  while 
the  "candy  machine"  scene  was  being  filmed.  During  this  scene,  according 
to  Mr.  Mueller,  the  chimpanzee  being  handled  by  animal  trainer  Ron  Oxley 
was  not  performing  a desired  task.  Mr.  Mueller,  from  what  he  reported  to 
be  an  unobstructed  viewing  point  twenty  feet  away,  saw  Mr.  Oxley  strike 
the  chimp  in  the  head  area  with  an  open  .hand  about  five  times.  Mr.  Mueller 
stated  the  blows  were  of  such  severity  that  if  they  had  been  inflicted  upon 
a human,  they  would  have  "knocked  him  senseless."  Mr.  Mueller  stated  the 
chimp  was  "cowering  down  and  screaming"  during  the  beating  and  that  "every- 
one on  the  set  could  see  it."  He  stated  Mr.  Oxley  then  took  the  chimp  into 
a walled  enclosure  on  stage  16  from  which  he  (Mueller)  could  hear  the  chimp 
screaming.  Then,  said  Mr.  Mueller,  Ron  Oxley  returned  the  chimp,  which 
was  then  acting  very  docile,  to  the  set  and  the  scene  was  completed. 

Mr.  Mueller  stated  he  observed  no  other  acts  of  animal  abuse  during  the 
production  of  the  film  but  he  said  he  did  see  animal  trainers  carrying  the 
following  items: 

A ) . A gun  * 

B7.  A blackjack  with  a leather  strap  (Mark  Harden,  Hubert 
Wells  - See  Exhibit  B) 

C).  A ten  inch  stick  (Cheryl  Shawver  - See  Exhibit  B) 

Mr.  Mueller  stated  he  failed  to  report  the  violations  that  he  observed  at 
the  time  they  happened  because  he  "assumed  the  uniformed  people  (A.H.A.) 
that  were  there  were  the  enforcement  agency  that  monitored  abuse  and  they 
already  knew  what  was  going  on."  He  also  said  he  felt  he  "would  have  been 
fired  if  he  tried  to  stop  it." 
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September  1,  1987 
Project  X - File 

James  T.  Connelly,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer  I r- 
Richard  J.  Felosky,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer 

INTERVIEW  WITH  BOB  MUELLER,  SPECIAL  EFFECTS  WORKER  FOR  THE 
MOTION  PICTURE  PROJECT  X 
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Gate:  September  2,  1987 


■cm:  James  T.  Connelly,  Senior  Animal  Control 

Richard  J.  Felosky,  Senior  Animal  Control 


To : 


PROJECT  X FILE 


Subject:  INTERVIEW  WITH  CY  GUERRIER,  SPECIAL  EFFECTS  CREW  MEMBER 
FOR  PROJECT  X 


On  September  2,  1987,  at  8:30  a.m.  Lieutenant ( s ) James  T.  Connelly  and 
Richard  J.  Felosky  interviewed  Cy  Guerrier  regarding  his  knowledge  of  any 
animal  abuse  which  may  have  occurred  during  the  production  of  the  motion 
picture  Project  X.  This  interview  was  recorded  with  the  permission  of 
Mr.  Guerrier. 

Mr.  Guerrier  stated  that_.he  observed  chimps  being  beaten  by  animal  trainees 
while  the  chimps  were  seated  in  the  "flight  simulators.*  He  said  these 
beatings  would  occur  when  the  chimps  became  inattentive  and  that  it  waa.dl 
"general  practice"  for  all  the  trainers  to  discipline  the  chimps  that  waj. 
The  beatings,  according  to  Mr.  Guerrier,  consisted  of  the  chimps  being j 
punched  with  closed  fists  on  the  head  and  back  area.  He  said  the  blows 
were  severe  enough  that  they  would  have  harmed  a human  and  that  the  chimps 
would  scream  throughout  the  beatings.  Mr.  Guerrier  stated  he  could  ntft 
pemember  the  date  or  location  of  these  beatings  nor  could  he  identify -anj 
of  the  trainers  when  shown  a Project  X group  photograph. 

Mr.  Guerrier  also  reported  that  he  had  observed  animal  trainer  Ron  Oxley 
carrying  a gun  during  the  production  of  the  film  and  other  unidentified 
animal  trainers  "carrying  rubber  hoses".  He  said  he  never  saw  any 
animal  being  struck  with  any  implement. 

Mr.  Guerrier  stated  he  felt  the  motion  picture  industry  "can't  monitor 
itself  and  government  agencies  are  needed."  He  said  "nobody  tthe  movif 
industry)  wants  anybody  rocking  the  boat"  and  "I  can't  pick  any  part  iculJiaa 
person  out  (who  abused  an  animal)  because  I'd  be  shot  out  of  the  saddle" 
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September  14,  193” 
Project  X-Fiie 


From: 


Richard  J,  Felosky,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer  II 


Subject:  CONVERSATION  WITH  20th  CENTURY  FOX  LABORER  RICHARD 

MENDEZ  REGARDING  PROJECT  X MOVIE 


On  September  11,  1987  at  10:30  a.m.  Richard  Felosky  spoke  with 
Richard  Mendez  who  telephoned  from  20th  Century  Fox  where  he  works. 
Mr.  Mendez  relayed  the  following  information. 

About  the  third  week  in  January  1986  he  (Mendez)  was  working  as  a 
laborer  at  20th  Century  Fox  Studios.  He  was  prop  maker  for  Project 
X movie  sets.  He  observed  a tan  van  with  a gray  haired  older  man 
sitting  on  a front  seat  in  the  van.  The  van  was  parked  next 'to  a 
Fox  Studio.  The  van  was  rocking  violently  from  side  to  side  with 
such  force  that  the  tires  squeaked.  Mr.  Mendez  observed  the  man 
reach  into  the  van's  glove  compartment  and  brought  out  what  appeared 
to  be  an  air  BB  gun.  The  man  pointed  this  gun  at  the  rear  of  the 
van.  Mr.  Mendez  heard  a report  from  the  gun  and  the  van  immediately 
stopped  rocking  and  became  quiet. 

Mr.  Mendez  gave  the  name-Gary  Deaton  as  the  construction  foreman 
for  Project  X.  He  thought  Mr.  Deaton  had  seen  the  same  type 
activity  and  maybe  more.  The  where  abouts  of  Mr.  Gary  Deaton  are 
not  known  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Mendez. 

Mr.  Mendez  also  stated  that  he  was  permitted  to  look  inside  the 
van.  He  observed  Karanga  inside  a cage  which  was  built  into  the 
rear  of  the  van.  Mr.  Mendez  also  stated  that  he  saw  two  different 
people  carrying  a gun  during  the  movie. 

Richard  Mendez  lives  at  1557  1/2  W.  227th  Street  in  Torrance.  His 
home  phone  number  is  533-8702.  His  work  phone  number  is  203-2531  at 
Fox  Studios. 
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CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES  ( 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


DATE  i 
TO  : 
FROMi 


SUBJECT i . 


On  August  24,  1987  at  6:00  p.m. , Lieutenant  James  Connelly  and  Richard 
Felosky  interviewed  Karl  Mitchell  via  telephone  regarding  allegations 
of  animal  abuse  involving  animals  used  in  the  motion  picture  Project  X. 

Mr.  Mitchell  stated  he  has  been  an  animal  trainer  for  fifteen  years  and 
that  he  visited  the  training  compound  of  Ron  Oxley  in  November  of  1985 
to  "rent  some  space"  for. his  animals. 

Mr.  Mitchell  stated  he  observed  Mr.  Oxley,  who  was  the  primary  animal 
trainer  for  Project  X until  his  death  in  December  of  1985,  repeatedly 
strike  a chimpanzee  on  its  back  with  what  appeared  to  be  a rubber  hose 
•wrapped  with  electrical  tape.  Mr.  Mitchell  said  he  presumed  from  the 
sound  of  the  blows  that  the  hose  was  filled  with  sand  and/or  rocks. 

During  this  beating,  according  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  chimp  was  urinating 
and  defecating,  which  Mr.  Mitchell  said  is  a chimpanzee  sign  of  submission. 

Mr.  Mitchell  stated  he  also  observed  Mark  Harden,  who  he  referred  to  as 
Mr.  Oxley's  assistant,  aid  in  this  abuse  by  standing  by  with  a wooden 
stick  he  (Mitchell)  called  a "Tire  Billy."  Although  Mr.  Mitchell  did 
not  actually  see  Mr.  Harden  strike  the  chimp,  he  indicated  that  he  felt 
Mr.  Harden  was  there  to  prevent  the  chimp  from  fleeing. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  he  did  not  work  on  Project  X nor  was  he  aware  of  any 
animal  abuse  which  may  have  occured  during  the  filming  of  Project  X. 

He  stated  he  contacted  Mr.  Bob  Barker  with  his  complaint  about  Mr.  Ron 
Oxley  only  after  he  became  aware  of  the  American  Humane  Association's 
Press  Conference  in  which  they  referred  to  Mr.  Oxley  as  a humane  animal 
trainer. 

Mr.  Mitchell  stated  he  would  appear  in  court  as  a witness  and  that  he 
has  not  applied  for  nor  has  he  received  any  reward  for  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Mitchell  stated  that  he  no  longer  trains  chimps  because  "when  old 
chimps  are  used,  the  trainer  must  be  in  an  aggressive  mode."  He  also 
^stated  that  based  on  his  experience  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  humane- 
ly train  chimps  for  motion  picture  use  because  the  studios  "make  unrea- 
lonable  demands  for  time." 


August  24,  1987 
Project  X - File 

James  T.  Connelly,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer  I 
Richard  J.  Felosky,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer 

INTERVIEW  WITH  KARL  MITCHELL  RE:  HIS  VISIT  TO  RON  OXLEY'S 
ANIMAL  COMPOUND  IN  NOVEMBER  1985 
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STATEMENT  OF  KARL  MITCHELL 

DATE!3-aj<l  4v4  Vt 

I,  Karl  Mitchell,  do  hereby  swear  that  the  following  state- 
ment is  true  and  accurate  in  every  detail. 

1.  I am  an  animal  trainer  of  15  years  experience. 

I served  my  5 year  apprenticeship  at  the  Ray 
Berwick  animal  compound  and  Universal  Studios. 

Currently,  I own  my  own  dog  and  cat  rental  company. 

In  the  past  I have  owned  chimpanzees,  but  I no 
longer  have  chimps  because  of  the  cruelty  that 
exists  in  training  and  correcting  them. 

2.  In  early  November,  1985,  I was  at  the  animal 
compound  of  the  late  Ron  Oxley  in  Soledad  Canyon 
on  business. 

3.  At  that  time  Oxley  was  the  head  animal  trainer 

on  the  movie  "PROJECT  X",  and  he  had  arranged  a rough 
mock  up  of  a simulated  flight  machine  at  the  Oxley 
compound.  The  mock  up  was  used  to  prepare  chimpan- 
zees for  scenes  in  the  film  that  required  the  chimps 
to  sit  in  a simulated  flight  machine. 

4.  At  the  time  that  I was  at  his  compound  Oxley  was 
working  a chimpanzee  that  appeared  to  be  about  5 year? 
old  in  the  mock  up.  The  chimp  would  not  remain 
seated,  so  Oxley  beat  it  repeatedly  with  a rubber  hose 
filled  with  sand  and  rocks.  Oxley  beat  the  chimpanzee 
so  violently  that  the  animal  defacated  and  urinated. 

During  this  beating,  Mark  Harden,  Oxley's  top 
assistant,  was  standing  by  to  prevent  the  chimp  from 
running  away.  I became  so  disgusted  that  I left  the 
compound . 

5.  In  an  American  Humane  Association  press  release 
Oxley  was  described  as  "well  known  for  the  care  and 
concern  he  showed  his  animal  performers."  . I disagree 
with  this  assesment  of  Oxley.  In  my  opinion,  even  other 
animal  trainers  considered  Oxley  to  be  a brutal  man. 

This  statement  is  totally  true,  and  I so  swear. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before 
me  on  June  4,  1987  at  Los  Angeles, 
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DATE: 


September  12,  1987 


TO: 


Project  X - File 


FROM: 


SUBJECT: 


James  T.  Connelly,  Senior  Animai  Control  Officer  I 
Richard  J.  Felosky,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer 

INTERVIEW  WITH  GENE  PALENO,  ROOMATE  OF  PROJECT  X ANIMAL 
TRAINER  THOMAS  COLLARD 


On  September  10,  1987  at  3:00  p.m.,  Lts.  James  Connelly  and  Richard  Fel- 
osky  interviewed  Gene  Paleno  via  telephone. 

Mr.  Paleno  stated  that  Mr.  Thomas  Collard  was  his  roommate  during  the 
entire  production  of  the  motion  picture  Project  X.  He  (Paleno)  said 
f hat  he  \*asL7tblcTby~Mr;r'Collard;  that ^jj^ordeirittci^uiarixa te  ther'chimprK  j 
©feyls ome times  had: to  break  their -araiar^aadr-^gTiqg^ai. " Mr.  Paleno  stated 
Mr.  Collard  never  made  clear  if  the  breaking  of  the  chimp's  bones  was 
accidental  or  not.  He  (Paleno)  also  said  he  never  asked  or  was  told 
if  any  impliments  were  used  to  beat  the  chimps . 

Mr.  Paleno  said  that  Mr.  Collard  "moved  up  north  to  Grass  Valley  (near 
Fresno)  about  nine  months  ago."  Mr.  Paleno  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Col- 
lard's  forwarding  address  nor  did  he  have  any  phone  numbers  of  any  of 
Mr.  Collard 's  family. 


Note:  Investigators  have  been  unable  to  substantiate  with  any  evidence 

the  above  statements  that  any  chimpanzee  suffered  broken  fingers 
or  arms . 
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Statement  of  Wallace  Svett 
Date.  <L.~  f . fit  7 f 


I . Wal  ^ 
^rt^e  ant 


ace  Svett.  do  hereby  svear  that  follov* *nfr 


r»n^  iccurate  In  « v a r TttI 


isaJL 


( I)  I have  vorKed  vith  and  studied  chimpantettA 
years,  and  for_the  last  eight  years  I httVC  &CBn  feta 
of  PrlmarJjjr^Prlmatea.  Inc.,  an  animal  refuge  In  Sa 


r UtOhTfa 
tfaB  PUectOLfc. 

Ant  on  < n 


( 2 ) Five  of  the  chimpanzees  used  In  the  movie  "Project  Xm 
a<re_^et^red^jtPr^ma^^j|i_Pri»a^es . 

(3)  Iftrt  iTintfa  and  Julian  Sylvester,  fen  it  tb*_anlnil  tralnerp 
vho  vortced  on  ’Project  X*  told  me  that  they  hid  fcnocK  dowie. 

«S  out  wjfh  fh ■ tn  Qrd*r  t0  ••tmtiiaK. 

their  dominance  over  them. 


(4) 

shoe 


The  five  chlmoanseea  that  vere 
signs  ' 

. I Key 

falsa  yauirfis 


qna  of  hfY*""  K*»" 


reason,  they  eove7 


Jfr.mpjfMr.PriMtML 

If  YOU  moyff  for  anr. 

■ PhlBBIf  Ho  not;  t. ln^  If  rotj- 


if b gaiKT 


vhloh  fche  other . eh \ wnn  rin  flat  do.  jj  TOU. 
nd  suddenly,  they  Interpret  It  to_mean  that  the*- 
b»  They  flinch  and  eover ._and_thev  used  tfl_ 


scream.  One  of  the  chimpanzees  picKs  out  his  hair  wjiic^. 
sign  Of  stress. 


(3)  The  adult  teeth  of  the  one  chlmpansee,  Lufce,  are  missing. 

(6)  When  the  five  chimpaniees  first  arrived  at  Primarily 
Primates  I vas  surprised  that  when  given  the  opportunity  the 
animals  made  no  effort  to  run  away.  Julian  SvlveateJ  explained 
that  vhen  the  chlmos  hart  -itUrf  to  flan  from  him  he  had  run. 

If  ter  then  nicKlnq  them  until  they  learned  that  they  should 
not,  run  from  him.  As  a result,  two  o^  the  chimpanzees  exhibi  t f 
extreme  fear  of  Slacx  ruboei1  BBS li_al_tne_. type  that  ire  worn  in 
routine  enclosure  maintenance  care.  1 


(7) 

’Pro 


la.ai 

XssOI 


professional  nnlnlon  that  the. 


chlmoans 

rm  ZLi. 


S23-L 


- that  have  been  retTT?^  to  Primarily  Pri mates  shov 

signs  of  having  been  subjected  to  nhyslpal^abuse^and^aictreme 
stress. 


This  statement  is  totally  true,  and  I so  svear. 


//S 

Wallace  svett 


SUBSCRIBED  XNU  SWORN  TO  BEFORE  ME  by  Wallace  Svett,  on  this 

*11.  day  of  June,  1**7,  which  certify  my  hand  and  seal  of  office. 


\ ..  a v /*>; 
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riTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

INTER-L.  ^partmental  correspondence 


Date:  August  3,  1987 

To:  Project  X-File 

From:  David  Morgan  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer  (J.  7ff.  'TV)  % 

Subject:  Telephonic  interview  with  Wallace  Swett  of  Primarily 

Primates,  San  Antonio  Texas,  (512)755-4616 

Mr.  Swett  said  that  he  has  had  fiye  (5)  chimps  from  "Project  X. ■ 
in  his  facility  for  about  one  (1)  year.  He  reported  that (allof 
the  chimps  were  extremely  fearful  when  they  arrived  at  Primarily 
Primates.  When  a person  would  raise  his  arm,  in  any  direction, 
the  chimps  would  flinch  and  cower.  The  chimps  would  flee  from 
people,  rather  than  attempting  to  play  with  people.  All  of  the 
chimps  were  of  good  weight,  and  had  shiny  coats.  All  of  these 
chimps  were  owned  bv  Twentieth  Century  Fox.  The  individual  chimps 
are  as  follows : TDkkol  came  from  the  A rnhemZ^ 

Okko  was  purchased  tor  Fox,  by  an  animal  dealer  namec^TeeTrTancIerT" 
i£_£ome.  New  York.  Okko  .was  fearful  of  rubber  boots. 
fLukel came  from  the  Saint  Louis  Zoo,  via  an  animal  dealer  named 
Earl  Tatum,  in  arkansas.  Luke  had  numerous  teeth  missing  upon 
arrival.  This  was  apparently  caused  by  a great  deal  of  force. 
(A£2E)carne  from  the  Saint^LiOuis^JZoo , via  an  animal  dealer  named 
Earl  Tatum,  in  Arkansas.  Arthur  plucked  the  hair  on  his  shoulders 
to  the  noint  of  ha  1 dnt»ss  . 

^Harr^f^kj^^^ddie^  Harry  was  sold  by  the  Southwest  Foundation 
for  Biomedical  Research,  in  San  Antonio  Texas,  directly  to 
Twentieth  Century  Fox.  He  plucked  the  hair  from  his  head  and 
was  "naked  of  hair,"  on  his  head.  He  was  covered  with  scars,’ 
from  his  plucking  of  his  hair.  Wallace  Swett  said  that  they <used 
makeup  on  this  chimp  in  the  movie,  to  avoid  showing  his  loss  of 
hair. 

^WillieJ was  sold  by  the  Southwest  Foundation  for  Biomedical 
Research,  in  San  Antonio  Texas,  directly  to  Twentieth  Century 
Fox.  Willie  was  fearful  of  rubber  ..boats . 

Mr.  Swett  said  that  in  his  opinion,  the  producers  did  not  know 
the  training  procedures  that  were  used  to  train  the  chimps.  He 
further  stated  that  the  training  was  done  the  only  way  that  could 
be  done,  to  get  the  chimps  trained. to  do  the  things  they  had 
to  do  in  the  picture.  He  said  that  he  believes  that  the  worst 
abusers  of  the  chimps  were  Hubert  Wells , and  "Hard  Nose  Sylvestor." 


Docu  "\E  kJT  7(58) 
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C?  .2*  a.'<GS_£2 

N"=-;E=*F.7MENTAL  TCRFESPCNCENCS 


FROM : 


SUBJECT: 


August  27,  1987 
Project  X - Fila 


James  T.  Connelly,  Senior  Animal  Control  Officer  I 
Richard  J.  Felosky,  Senior  Animal  Contoi  Officer  II 


INTERVIEW  WITH  ANIMAL  TRAINER  RAY  BERWICK 


On  8-27-87  at  11:00  a.m. , Lts . James  Connelly  and  Richard  Felosky  interviewee 
Ray  Berwick,  who  is  a self-employed  animal  trainer  with  (35)  years  experience 
owning,  handling,  and  training  animals. 

Mr.  Berwick  stated  he  had  owned  and  trained  four  chimpanzees  himself  but  that 
he  no  longer  used  them  for  training  purposes  because  "its  almost  impossible 
to  successfully  handle  them  without  using  excessive  force."  Mr.  Berwick 
cited  some  examples  of  excessive  force,  including  choking,  punching,  kicking, 
or  clubbing  the  chimps.  In  Mr.  Berwick's  opinion,  slapping  a chimp  with  an 
open  hand  (other  than  in  the  head  area)  or  pulling  the  chimp  by  a leash 
attached  to  its  collar  is  a humane,  acceptable  method  of  controlling  a chimp. 

Mr.  Berwick  stated  that  use  of  chimpanzees  older  than  four  or  five  years  old 
for  training  is  especially  futile  because  it  is  a genetic  characteristic  for 
chimps  over  five  years ,old  to  frequently  challenge  the  dominant  member  of 
their  group  (the  trainer),  and  progressively  severe  discipline  would  be  neede 
to  control  the  chimps . 

Mr.  Berwick  stated  chimps  have  a high  pain  tolerance  physically,  but  tend 
to  easily  be  harmed  emotionally  if  excessive  force  is  used  on  them. 

Mr.  Berwick  stated  chimps  can  learn  quickly  using  positive  re-inforcement 
(rewards)  but  negative  re-inforcement  (punishment)  is  usually  needed  to 
control  and  discipline  them. 

Mr.  Berwick  stated  he  would  be  willing  to  testify  in  court  to  the  above  stat< 
ments  and  that  he  would  supply  D.A.R.  investigators  with  the  names  of  two 
other  persons  he  considers  to  be  "experts"  in  chimp  behavior  and  training. 


Mr.  Berwick  said  he  was  not  involved  in  the  motion  picture  Project  X and  had 
no  knowledge  of  chimps  being  abused  in  the  making  of  that  film. 
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Date: 


October  7,  1987 


To: 


Project  X File 

Lieutenant  Richard  J.  Felosfc^ 
Lieutenant  James  T.  Connelly 


From: 


Subject:  FOLLOW-UP  INTERVIEW  WITH  ANIMAL  TRAINER  RAY  BERWICK 


On  October  6,  1987  at  11:30  a.m.,  Lieutenant(s)  Richard  J.  Felosky  and  James 
T.  Connelly  conducted  a tape  recorded  interview  with  Mr.  Berwick. 

Mr.  Berwick  stated  he  wanted  to  advised  Department  investigators  that  #n  the 
picture  Out  of  Africa  a cable  was  used  to  violently  pull  £k>w0  lion 
__  ulate  the  lion  being  shot.  Mr,  Berwick  stated  that  thevISiimal  training 


Supervisor  for  Out  of  Africa  ;was  Hubert  Wells , &r»  Berwick  said  that  since 

&r.  Wells  also  monitored  animal  training  for  the  motion  picture -Project  X he 
(Berwick)  assumed ; we  wouLd  fce  interested  in  the  methods  cf  animal  training 
ffr..  Wells  uses.^, 

Mr.  Berwick  also  stated  that  the  chimp  "Jed"  that  he  sold  to  Ron  Oxley  in 
1985  was  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and  that  he  would  submit 
documents  which  confirm  that.  Ha  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  sale  Mr. 
Oxley  asked  him  "has  * Jed'  ever  shown  the  capacity  to  take  the  discipline 
need  to  show  him  who  the  master  is?"  Mr.  Berwick  said  he  told  Mr.  Oxley 
that  "Jed"  would  work  well  using  a response/reward  system  and  didn't  need 
to  be  beaten-  Mr. Berwick  stated  that  in  retrospect,  he  felt  he  made  a mis- 
take selling  "Jed"  to  Mr.  Oxley  and  that  he  felt  "Jed's"  euthanasia  was  the 
result  of  "forceful  maltreatment." 


DoCUKViuT  I L 
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Foutr*  tatement  - 1 


Statement  of  Roger  S.  Fouts,  Ph.D. 

June  3,  1987 

I Roger  S.  Fouts  do  hereby  swear  that  the  following  statement 
is  true  and  accurate  in  every  detail: 

I am  writing  in  regard  to  my  experience  with  the  recently 
released  film  Project  X and  the  treatment  of  the  chimpanzees 
involved  in  that  film. 

Very  early  in  its  pre-production  beginnings  I was  contacted 
and  asked  to  consult  on  the  film  and  did  so  with  the  writer, 
Stanley  Wiser,  and  with  the  two  producers,  Walter  Parks  and 
Larry  Lasker.  I did  much  of  my  consulting  on  the  script  and 
about  chimpanzees  over  the  phone.  However,  the  writer  and 
both  producers  did  visit  our  laboratory  in  order  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  sign  language  using  chimpanzees.  At 
a later  time  they  sent  Ms.  Helen  Hunt  to  our  laboratory  for  a 
few  days  for  the  same  reason. 

Because  the  writer  contacted  me  through  the  International 
Primate  Protection  League  I assumed  that  the  producers  were 
sensitive  to  the  treatment  and  -conditions  of  captive 
primates.  When  I first  met  the  producers  on  their  visit  to 
Ellensburg  they  personally  assured  me  that  they  had  the  best 
of  intentions  for  this  film  and  that  they  had  a proven  track 
record  as  their  previous  film  War  Games  made  a socially 
relavant  statement.  I informed  them  at  that  time  that  the 
most  humane  way  to  make  this  film  would  be  to  use  costumes 
and  actors  to  play  the  chimpanzee  roles.  I pointed  out  that 
the  film  Grevstoke  had  demonstrated  the  sophistication  and* 
excellent  quality  and  realism  possible  in  costume  design 
using  today's  special  effects  techniques.  I also  pointed  out 
to  the  two  producers  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  animal 
trainers  for  films  follow  the  circus  tradition  in  training 
their  animals.  In  this  regard  I told  them  that  the 
traditional  circus  method  of  training  chimpanzees  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "two-by-four  technique",  meaning  that  the 
animal  is  beaten  into  capitulation.  I also  explained  a 
common  method  is  to  keep  the  young  chimpanzee  in  a small  box 
and  only  take  them  out  for  the  act  or  for  training.  If  the 
chimpanzee  disobeys  then  it  is  beaten  and  put  back  in  its 
box.  I told  them  that  common  practice  is  to  beat  the  baby 
chimpanzees  to  establish  dominance  over  them  early  in  the 
training.  If  the  babies  are  in  constant  fear  of  their 
trainers  they  will  be  afraid  to  take  their  eyes  off  their 
trainers  and  it  is  thought  to  make  them  more  responsive  to 
any  "off-camera"  cue  the  trainer  might  make.  The  point  of  the 
above  is  that  the  producers  were  throughly  informed  as  to  the 
risks  any  chimpanzee  might  face  in  their  movie  should  they 
pick  the  wrong  persons  to  train  the  them.  My  concern  over 
this  was  so  great  that  I offered  to  assist  them  in  their 
selection  of  trainers  should  they  decide  to  use  real 
chimpanzees  rather  than  costumes.  I also  suggested  that  they 
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Fouts  tement  - 2 


might  consider  using  chimpanzees  who  were  being  raised  as 
children  because  I thought  that  their  human  parents  would  be 
less  likely  to  abuse  their  surrogate  children. 

The  producers  chose  to  perform  the  task  of  selecting  a 
trainer  without  my  expertise  or  advice.  They  contacted  me  by 
phone  to  inform  me  that  they  had  selected  a trainer  and  he 
was  quite  competent  and  would  give  them  what  they  wanted  for 
the  film;  but  that  his  philosophy  about  the  treatment  of 
chimpanzees  was  different  than  mine.  They  informed  me  that 
their  trainer,  Ron  Oxley,  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
"knock  the  chimpanzees  around".  Needless  to  say  hearing  this 
upset  me  a great  deal.  I asked  them  if  they  had  checked  into 
using  costumes  and  they  said  that  Rick  Baker  (the  person  who 
made  the  costumes  for  Greystoke)  and  Carlo  Rimbaldi  (the 
person  who  made  the  King  Kong  costume)  were  both  too 
expensive.  I opined  that  there  had  to  be  other  less  renown 
people  who  would  certainly  not  charge  as  much.  Next,  I asked 
if  they  would  be  using  chimpanzees  with  the  human  parents 
present  and  they  said  that  Oxley  did  not  like  to  work  with 
chimpanzees  with  the  owners  present  because  the  human  parents 
wouldn't  understand  why  their  chimpanzees  had  to  be 
disciplined.  At  this  point  I told  them  that  I thought  they 
were  making  a great  mistake  and  told  them  what  Helen  Hunt  had 
told  me  during  her  earlier  visit.  Namely,  that  she  had 
checked  with  some  trainers  she  knew  in  Hollywood  and  that  the 
word  was  out  that  these  producers  (Parks  and  Lasker)  didn't 
know  anything  about  chimps  and  could  be  easily  exploited. 

This  information  that  their  naivete  was  being  taken  advantage 
of  did  not  phase  them  at  all.  I told  them  that  Oxley  was 
definitely  wrong  about  chimpanzees  and  that  chimpanzees  did 
not  have  to  be  "knocked  around"  in  order  to  control  them.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  that  some  men  used  to  say  the  same  thing 
about  women  and  children.  The  conversation  ended  with  them 
telling  me  that  their  biggest  problem  would  be  to  keep  Ron 
Oxley  and  me  separated. 

My  next  contact  came  when  the  producers  called  me  to  see  if  I 
would  be  willing  come  down  to  20th  Century  Fox  to  consult 
with  a actor  by  the  name  of  Bobby  Porter.  Apparently  Ron 
Oxley  had  died  of  a heart  attack  and  the  insurance  company 
wanted  the  producers  to  have  a back-up  costume  for  one  of  the 
older  chimpanzees  should  something  go  wrong  during  shooting. 
Their  plan  was  to  put  Bobby  Porter  in  the  costume  and  to  have 
me  spend  a day  with  him  teaching  him  about  chimpanzee 
movement  and  behavior.  I agreed  to  do  so.  When  I arrived 
they  were  not  shooting  chimpanzee  scenes.  I spent  the  day 
v/ith  Bobby  Porter  and  showed  him  a film  of  chimpanzee 
behaviors  that  I had  brought.  During  our  discussions  he 
confirmed  my  worst  suspicions  about  the  treatment  of  the 
chimpanzees.  He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  chimpanzees 
being  physically  abused  by  Ron  Oxley.  In  this  same  regard 
the  director,  Jonathan  Kaplan,  commented  to  me  about  the 
"irony"  of  making  a film  about  exploitation  and  abuse  of 
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chimpanzees f and  about  the  way  these  chimpanzees  were  being 
treated  on  the  set.  He  also  commented  on  the  unnerving 
aspect  of  all  the  screaming  that  was  occurring  on  the  set. 

Bobby  and  I informed  the  producers  that  we  needed  to  see  the 
chimpanzee  that  Bobby  was  supposed  to  double  for  in  order  to 
get  measurements  for  Bobby* s costume.  Ve  were  able  to  get 
permission  to  drive  out  to  Hubert  Wells*  compound  to  see  his  v 
chimpanzee  Karange.  Karange  appeared  to  be  in  his  teens,  and 
had  a very  subservient  demeanor.  When  Wells  took  him  out  to 
show  him  to  us  he  put  a strong  chain  around  Karange *s  neck. 
Karange  walked  in  an  unnatural  locomotor  pattern  of 
bipedalism.  Wells  told  us  that  they  had  brought  him  out  of  a 
"retirement  home"  back  east.  I noted  that  in  addition  to  his 
stooped  posture  and  unnatural  locomotor  pattern  he  had  picked 
off  all  the  hair  on  both  of  his  lower  calves.  This 
over-grooming  is  often  evinced  in  chimpanzees  who  experience 
conditions  of  deprivation.  In  addition  I noted  that  the 
relationship  between  Wells  and  Karange  was  not  the  relaxed 
relationship  you  would  expect  to  see  between  old  friends. 

Wells  seemed  tense  and  nervous  and  his  movements  had  a 
dlssynchronous  quality  to  them  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
Karange.  He  did  order  Karange  to  do  certain  simple  behaviors 
and  Karange  obeyed  these  orders  without  ever  making 
eye-contact  with  Wells.  This  lack  of  eye-contact  is  typical 
of  a chimpanzee  who  afraid  of  another  chimpanzee  or  human. 

There  was  a noticeable  absence  of  spontaneous  greeting 
behavior  between  Wells  and  Karange. 

The  producers  again  did  not  seem  to  want  to  hear  any  of  my 
advice.  They  did  assure  me  that  Hubert  Wells  seemed  like  a* 
much  nicer  person  than  was  Ron  Oxley.  I agreed  that  he  was 
polite  to  humans  but  that  fact  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  would  treat  his  chimpanzees  kindly  and  with  care  and 
respect.  They  told  me  that  he  was  well-known  as  a falconer 
and  I pointed  out  that  that  did  not  make  him  an  expert  on 
primate  behavior. 

My  next  significant  contact  came  when  the  film  was  finished. 

The  producers  asked  me  how  I wanted  to  be  credited  on  the 
film.  I said  that  I did  not  want  to  be  associated  in  any  way 
with  the  training  of  chimpanzees  because  they  certainly  did 
not  take  any  of  my  advice  in  this  regard.  I told  them  that 
if  they  wanted  to  give  me  credit  they  could  put  my  name  down 
as  a consultant  on  the  script  but  I wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
the  production  of  the  film  because  I did  not  approve  of  how 
the  chimpanzees  were  treated.  In  this  regard  I again  gave 
Walter  Parkes  another  lecture  about  the  abuse  of  chimpanzees 
and  the  irony  of  the  fact  that  they  had  to  abuse  chimpanzees 
in  order  to  make  a film  on  chimpanzee  abuse.  Parkes  insisted 
that  the  message  was  worth  all  that  and  that  "the  ends 
Justified  the  means".  I was  shocked  to  hear  that 
statement  and  shocked  that  anyone  would  admit  such  an 
opinion.  Later  the  director  Jonathan  Kaplan  called  to  to  say 
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that  he  really  did  want  my  name  on  the  credits.  I told  him 
my  reservations  again  about  the  treatment  of  the  chimpanzees 
and  he  understood.  I told  him  that  I helped  with  the  script 
and  that  I agreed  completely  with  the  message  of  the  film  but 
not  with  the  means  in  which  it  was  done.  I said  I would  only 
approve  a credit  that  made  it  explicit  that  I would  in  no  way 
condon  the  training  techniques  used  on  the  film.  He 
suggested  a pre-production  credit.  As  it  turned  out  I was 
pleased  to  not  have  my  name  associated  with  the  film  on  its 
credits . 

Several  times  during  this  period  I spoke  to  Dr.  Donald  Barnes 
of  the  National  Anti-Vivisection  Society  to  express  my 
concerns  about  the  treatment  of  the  chimpanzees  on  the  film. 

I first  expressed  my  fear  that  the  chimpanzees  on  the  film 
were  being  abused  by  their  trainers  when  Dr.  Barnes  and  I met 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Animal  Protection  Institute  in  Chicago 
in  October  of  1985.  We  also  had  several  phone  conversations 
concerning  this  problem  after  that  time. 

My  final  contact  with  the  producers  of  this  film  came  after 
the  charges  of  abuse  had  been  presented  in  the  press.  One  of 
the  producers,  Larry  Lasker,  called  me  to  express  his  concern 
over  the  resulting  publicity.  His  justification  for  what  I 
considered  abusive  treatment  was  that  chimpanzees  are  strong 
and  can  be  very  dangerous.  I pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
chimpanzees  used  were  very  young.  Especially  when  one 
considers  that  chimps  can  live  to  be  60  and  generally  don’t 
have  their  first  offspring  in  the  wild  until  they  are  about 
13.  And  when  one  also  considers  that  some  of  the  chimps  they 
used  were  only  five  years  old  and  younger.  I also  said  that 
if  they  believed  they  were  going  have  to  use  such  extreme 
measures  of  abuse  to  control  the  chimpanzees  and  to 
supposedly  protect  the  actors  they  should  have  realized  that 
something  was  terribly  wrong.  Namely,  that  subjecting  human 
actors  to  such  a hypothetical  danger  not  to  mention  the 
physical  abuse  the  chimpanzees  would  suffer  was  not  worth  the 
risk  or  suffering.  I asked  him  if  he  witnessed  any  physical 
abuse.  And  he  told  me  what  I meant  by  physical  abuse  was  the 
not  same  thing  that  he  meant.  He  told  me  that  he  had  only 
witnessed  the  chimpanzees  being  "thumped”  a few  times.  I 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  "thumped"  and  he  merely  repeated 
the  word  saying  that  it  was  done  to  the  chimpanzee  if  the 
trainer  thought  the  chimpanzee  might  do  something  wrong.  So 
I asked  him  if  the  trainer  used  a closed  fist  when  he 
"thumped"  the  chimpanzee.  Lasker  replied  that  the  trainer 
did.  I then  asked  him  where  the  trainer  usually  "thumped" 
the  chimpanzee  and  he  said  "usually  on  the  back".  I told  him 
that  he  was  playing  semantic  games  and  that  the  trainers  were 
beating  the  chimpanzees,  he  again  said  that  I didn't 
understand  training  techniques.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the 
conversation  I implored  him  to  be  candid  about  the  treatment 
of  chimpanzees  and  he  did  admit  that  he  would  not  want  to 
have  experienced  what  those  chimpanzees  experienced. 
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I have  recently  read  an  article  published  in  the  American 
Humane  Association's  publication  Advocate , Spring  1987, 
Volume  5,  Number  2,  entitled  "Monkeys  shine  on  Project  X", 
which  demonstrated  to  me  that  Ron  Oxley  was  giving  out 
incorrect  information  about,  chimpanzees.  For  example  the 
article  states:  "Oxley  noted  that  chimpanzees  make 

approximately  nineteen  sounds  - the  most  common  is  screaming. 
Chimps  scream  when  they  are  happy,  mad,  hungry,  jealous, 
confused,  excited,  surprised,  afraid,  when  they  want 
something,  or  merely  because  another  chimp  screamed.  This 
tidbit  of  information  helped  frazzled  nerves!"  (p.  9). 
Contrast  the  above  information  with  what  Goodall  (1987),  in 
her  book  entitled  The  Chimpanzees  of  Gombe,  states  herself 
with  regard  to  chimpanzee  calls.  First  she  lists  34  calls  by 
context  that  are  in  a graded  system.  Goodall  goes  on  to  make 
the  following  statement  specifically  about  chimpanzee 
screams;  namely  that  they  are: 

Heard  in  contexts  of  aggression  and  general  social 
excitement,  they  are  uttered  by  highly  stressed, 
fearful,  frustrated,  or  excited  individuals.  Based  on 
our  interpretation  of  the  underlying  emotional  state  of 
the  screaming  individual,  the  context  in  which  he 
screams,  and  differences  in  the  pitch,  timbre,  duration, 
timing,  and  intensity  of  the  call  (as  distinguished  by 
the  human  ear),  four  kinds  of  scream  have  been 
tentatively  indentified:  the  victim  scream,  the  tantrum 

scream,  the  SOS  scream,  and  the  copulation  scream  (or 
squeal),  (p.  129) 

This  paints  a very  different  picture  of  the  nature  of 
chimpanzee  screams  than  that  presented  in  the  American  Humane 
Association’s  publication.  I would  have  to  ask  the  question 
as  to  why  did  the  American  Humane  Association  and  their 
representative  on  set  accept  Ron  Oxley's  explanation  of 
chimpanzee  screams  without  verifing  it  with  a chimpanzee 
expert?  Why  did  they  not  have  a person  on  set  who  knew 
chimpanzee  behavior  well  enough  to  discriminate  between  the 
four  types  of  screams  that  Goodall  mentions? 

Another  question  I would  like  to  address  to  the  American 
Humane  Association  is:  did  Ron  Oxley  also  tell  them  and  their 
representative  on  set  that  chimpanzees  need  to  be  "knocked 
around"?  I raise  this  question  because  the  AHA  article 
explicitly  states  that:  "Regardless  of  training,  chimpanzees 

are  wild  animals  and  can  be  potentially  dangerous.  The 
actors  and  the  crew  on  the  Project  X set  trusted  the 
trainers."  (p.  15).  Does  this  mean  that  they  trusted  the 
trainers  to  protect  them  from  these  "wild  animals"  who  can  be 
"potentially  dangerous"?  Did  this  trust  of  the  trainers 
implicitly  mean  that  "knocking  chimpanzees  around"  was 
accepted  as  the  proper  thing  to  do  if  it  was  explained  away 
as  being  done  to  protect  the  actors?  I must  take  exception 
with  the  statement  from  the  AHA  publication  referring  to 
these  chimpanzees  as  wild  animals.  The  definition  of  tame  in 
regard  to  animals  is  when  the  personal  space  required  by  the 
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animal  from  a human  is  reduced  to  zero.  From  the  picture  in 
the  AHA  publication  of  AHA  Field  Representative  Ed  Hart  and 
some  of  the  chimps  for  Project  X I would  have  to  say  these 
animals  were  tame  and  by  no  means  wild.  Secondly,  saying 
that  chimpanzees  are  potentially  dangerous  is  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  humans  are  potentially  dangerous,  dogs  are 
potentially  dangerous,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  a dangerous 
human  or  chimpanzee  is  strictly  a function  of  the  individual 
and  not  the  species  as  a whole.  For  example  in  the  26  years 
that  Jane  Goodall,  her  staff,  and  students  have  been  living 
among  the  "wild  chimpanzees"  there  has  been  no  reports  of 
human  injury.  However,  I can  state  that  if  a chimpanzee  is 
highly  stressed,  fearful,  or  frustrated  they,  like  humans, 
can  be  potentially  dangerous. 


true,  and  I so  swear 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  June,  1987. 
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snt  of  Harry 


Date 


I,  Harry  Maret,  do  hereby  swear  that  the  following  statement 
is  true  and  accurate  in  every  detail: 

(1) 1  am  a makeup  artist  of  A 7 years  of  experience  in  motion 
pictures  and  television  in  Hollywood. 

(2) Daniel  Striepeke,  a man  I have  known  for  about  fifteen 
years,  was  a makeup  artist  on  the  movie,  "Project  X". 

( 3 )  A t the  request  of  Bob  Barker,  I called  Striepeke  and  told 
him  that  Barker  had  received  reports  that  the  chimpanzees 
used  on  "Project  X"  were  beaten  with  blackjacks  by  their 
trainers.  Striepeke  said  the  reports  were  absolutely  true. 

He  said  that  seen.the  trainers  beat  chimpanzees  wltbi 

frtack jacks J According  to  Striepeke,  when  the  chimps  stopped 
paying  attention  to  their  trainers,  when  they  lost  their 
concentration,  the  brers.*"  took  them  into  a special  room  om 
fcfee^S.tage  and  beat  them  with  blackjacks*  Striepeke  said  that! 
ffe  had  watched  the  trainers  do  it*.  Striepeke  said  that  he 
asked  a trainer  why  they  beat  the  chimps,  and  the  trainer 
said  that  they  had  to  do  it  to  "reestablish  their  dominance" 
over  the  animals.  He  said  the  trainer  told  him  that  with 
chimps  everything  was  based  on  dominance,  and  the  trainers 
had  to  dominate  the  chimps  to  make  them  perform. 

(4) When  I told  Bob  Barker  about  my  conversation  with  Striepeke, 
Barker  said  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with  him.  With  me  sitting 
in  his  CBS  dressing  room  with  him,  Barker  was  able  to  reach 
Striepeke  by  telephone  about  six  hours  later,  and  Striepeke 
denied  having  seen  the  chimpanzees  beaten.  Barker  thanked 
Striepeke  and  hung  up  the  telephone. 

(5) Two  days  later  I called  Striepeke  alone  from  my  home,  and 
I asked  him  why  he  had  changed  his  story.  He  said  that  if 
he  told  that  he  had  seen  the  trainers  beat  the  chimpanzees 

on  "Project  X",  he  "would  never  work  in  this  business  again." 
Striepeke  said,  "Get  me  another  job  that  pays  $75,000  a year 
and  I'll  tell  everything  I saw." 

I told  him  that  I was  disappointed  in  him  and  terminated 
the  conversation. 


This  s ta temen  t i s 
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Mr.  Rose.  Any  other  comments  or  questions  of  our  witness?  If 
not,  we  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  being  our  lead  witness 
today  and  for  coming  all  the  way  from  California  to  make  this  tes- 
timony available.  You  are  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  you  would 
like  and  hear  the  rest  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Barker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  the 
invitation  and,  believe  me,  this  was  no  imposition  on  me.  I would 
go  to  Timbuktu  for  this  testimony. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  will  now  go  to  a video  testimony 
from  Ms.  Kim  Basinger,  actress,  Studio  City,  California. 

[Video  shown.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Basinger  follows:] 
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Testimony  given  bv  Kim  Basinger  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Agriculture 


My  name  is  Kim  Basinger  and  I have  been  asked  to  testify  by  People  For  The 
Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals  and  the  Honorable  Charles  Rose,  representative 
of  N.  Carolina  and  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  onyDepartment  of 
Agriculture  operations.  I am  not  here  today  as  an  actress  or  celebrity.  I am  here 
as  a fellow  member  of  humanity. 

First  of  all,  I would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  members  of  Congress  and  especially 
the  members  of  this  Sub-Committee  for  allowing  me  to  present  myself  by  way  of 
video  tape. 

You've  heard  of  Roosevelt's  fireside  chats;  well  at  least  four  times  a week  the 
two  people  that  work  in  my  office  are  subjected  to  Kim's  kitchen  stool 
discussions  on  life.  More  times  than  not  these  discussions  center  around  the 
issue  of  animal  protection.  I'll  spare  you  that  usual  agony  and  get  to  what  we 
are  all  here  for. 

Everything  is  timing. 

Any  issue  dealing  with  the  preservation  of  life  is  always  an  emotional  one  and 
this  case  today  is  no  exception.  We  are  speaking  for  those  who  cannot  speak 
for  themselves.  Those  with  no  voice.  We  are  talking  about  the  mistreatment  of 
animals.  This  is  a deep  rooted  tear  in  the  heart  of  society  and  the  time  has 
come  for  this  misery  to  end  once  and  for  all. 

In  the  summer  of  1 985  I traveled  to  Florida  to  visit  my  family  who  had  rented  a 
house  on  the  beach.  I hadn't  seen  them  in  some  time  and  I was  looking  forward 
to  all  of  us  being  together.  From  the  airport  I had  to  travel  by  car  for  45  minutes 
to  get  to  the  shore.  Little  did  I know  that  ahead  of  me  was  an  experience  that  I 
would  be  sharing  with  you  today,  in  a plea  for  help. 

It  was  during  this  ride  that  I had  my  first  encounter  with  what  became  known  to 
me  as  a roadside  zoo.  I insisted  that  the  driver  pull  over  as  the  signs  promised 
exotic  animals  in  a tropical  paradise.  I got  out  of  the  car  and  paid  twenty  five 
cents  to  enter  into  what  I can  only  describe  as  a living  hell.  I wished  I had  had 
my  camera  at  the  time  but  the  pictures  would  never  do  justice  to  the  deplorable 
frightmare  I saw  which  will  be  indelible  in  my  mind  forever.  An  elephant  that 
was  so  severely  dehydrated  and  malnourished  that  to  meet  eye  to  eye  with  this 
big  and  great  creature  made  me  ashamed  to  be  a human  being.  In  fact  every 
animal  I saw  was  starving  to  death;  from  giant  sea  turtles  and  alligators  to  a 
male  lion  that  had  lost  its  mane  for  some  reason  and  was  covered  with  some 
kind  of  skin  disease.  In  extremely  hot  and  humid  conditions  there  was  very  little 
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water  to  be  seen  anywhere,  even  for  those  animals  whose  natural  habitat  was 
water.  The  water  that  was  there  was  filthy  and  stagnate.  The  extremely  small 
pens,  which  were  only  made  of  netting  and  plywood,  were  covered  with 
excrement.  The  animals  could  have  easily  broken  out  of  these  makeshift 
enclosures,  making  public  safety  yet  another  issue.  But  they  were  so  physically 
weak,  they  didn't  even  have  the  energy  to  confront  the  human  spectators. 

There  was  no  staff  of  any  kind  except  for  a ticket  taker  who  I asked  if  the  owner 
was  available.  She  replied  that  he  was  not  there  and  she  did  not  know  who  he 
was. 

On  the  same  drive  and  this  time  against  the  advice  of  my  driver  I stopped  at  yet 
another  roadside  zoo.  The  same  conditions  existed  there.  Now  it  became  my 
quest,  during  that  week  in  Florida,  to  search  out  and  find  as  many  of  these 
places  as  I could.  During  this  very  short  and  painfully  informative  time  I found 
and  visited  seven  roadside  zoos.  They  were  all  animal  prisons.  Some  were 
collections  of  exotic  animals  used  to  lure  customers  into  a gas  station,  a fruit 
stand  or  an  amusement  park,  if  you  could  call  it  that.  Some  were  just 
collections  of  dying  animals.  In  my  opinion  all  roadside  zoos  should  be 
banned.  Amazing  what  man  is  capable  of  doing,  especially  for  profit. 

I could  go  on  and  on  discussing  the  mis-use  of  animals  in  many  other  areas  of 
entertainment  and  the  needs  that  are  not  being  met.  It's  simple,  we  do  not  have 
the  right  to  use  other  living  creatures  for  pleasure  or  profit;  but  that  is  not  the  root 
of  the  problem.  The  problem  is  us.  The  way  society  has  been  desensitized  and 
allowed  to  devalue  life,  all  life. 

We  are  all  big  talkers.  We  talk  protection  of  the  environment.  The  environment 
is  not  an  issue,  it  is  all  we  have.  Once  it  is  gone,  we  are  gone.  Animals  are  the 
environment. 

Intelligence  of  the  heart  is  the  key.  We  need  to  stop  those  who  continue  to 
demoralize  and  bring  us  down  as  a society,  as  a nation  and  as  a species. 

As  Mark  Twain  said  and  I quote,  "The  fact  that  man  knows  right  from  wrong 
proves  his  intellectual  superiority  to  the  other  creatures;  but  the  fact  that  he  can 
do  wrong  proves  his  moral  inferiority  to  any  creature  that  cannot." 

The  fact  that  this  bill  even  has  to  be  part  of  your  agenda  is  sad.  But  we  now  turn 
to  you.  I don't  know  who  else  we  can  depend  on  if  we  cannot  turn  to  you  in 
government.  Those  in  positions  whom  the  American  people  trust.  You  are  the 
leaders  that  can  change  a new  generation  of  minds  and  help  educate  all  of  us. 
You  have  the  power  to  appoint  a human  voice  to  speak  for  the  voiceless.  You 
have  the  power  to  strengthen  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  in  the  areas  of  cruelty, 
abuse  and  exploitative  treatment.  You  have  the  power  to  make  sure  that  all  of 
these  laws  are  enforced  on  a regular  basis  and  that  violators  of  these  laws  will 
face  severe  penalty.  Hopefully  then  we  can  take  a major  step  in  becoming  a 
cruelty  free  society. 
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Please  help  us  regain  our  lost  values  and  gain  values  we've  never  had.  Please 
bring  us  all  together  and  help  redefine  the  definition  of  the  word  animal. 

"Until  he  extends  the  circle  of  his  compassion  to  all  living  things,  man  will  not 
himself  find  peace." 

Albert  Schweitzer 

Please  help  us  find  peace.  And  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I thank  you  all. 
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Mr.  Rose.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Joan  M.  Arnoldi,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, Regulatory  Enforcement  and  Animal  Care,  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C. 

Doctor,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here  and  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOAN  M.  ARNOLDI,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR, 

REGULATORY  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ANIMAL  CARE,  ANIMAL 

AND  PLANT  HEALTH  INSPECTION  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RICHARD  L.  CRAWFORD, 

DIRECTOR,  ANIMAL  CARE  STAFF,  AND  ALAN  R.  CHRISTIAN,  DI- 
RECTOR, REGULATORY  ENFORCEMENT  STAFF 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  discuss  the  authorities  and  activities  concerning  the  treatment 
of  animals  that  are  exhibited.  I would  like  to  introduce  two  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  who  are  here  with  me.  Mr.  Alan  Christian,  who  is 
Director  of  our  Regulatory  Enforcement  staff  and  Dr.  Richard 
Crawford  who  is  the  Director  of  our  Animal  Care  staff. 

I would  like  to  request  that  my  full  written  testimony  be  entered 
into  the  record  and  I will  shorten  my  remarks  to  keep  within  the 
time  allotment,  if  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Rose.  Doctor,  that  will  be  done,  but  we  want  you  to  cover 
this  as  fully  as  you  would  like. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Thank  you,  I appreciate  that.  APHIS  has  testified 
before  this  subcommittee  on  several  other  occasions  regarding  our 
general  authorities  and  activities,  so  I will  try  to  limit  my  remarks 
and  concentrate  on  our  efforts  to  ensure  the  humane  care  of  exhi- 
bition animals  in  particular. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  authorizes  activities  to  ensure  that  ani- 
mals used  in  research  facilities,  for  exhibition  purposes  or  for  use 
as  pets  are  provided  humane  care  and  treatment.  However,  the  act 
specifically  excludes  horses  not  used  for  research  and  other  farm 
animals  such  as  livestock  and  poultry. 

Under  the  act,  exhibitors  are  people  who  exhibit  to  the  public 
any  animals  that  have  been  involved  in  or  may  affect  commerce 
and  it  can  include  carnivals,  circuses,  zoos,  that  exhibit  regulated 
animals  whether  they  are  operated  for  profit  or  not.  The  term  does 
exclude,  however,  retail  pet  stores  and  persons  and  organizations 
that  sponsor  State  and  county  fairs,  livestock  shows,  dog  and  cat 
shows,  any  other  fairs  or  exhibitions  that  are  meant  to  advance  ag- 
ricultural arts  and  sciences. 

All  exhibitors  must  comply  with  the  standards  of  care  developed 
under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  Our  primary  goal,  therefore,  is  to 
ensure  the  health  and  well-being  of  these  animals,  and  we  work  to 
bring  those  exhibitors  with  problems  into  compliance.  Currently 
there  are  1,486  licensed  exhibitors  in  the  United  States  and  about 
50  registered  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Rose.  May  I stop  you  and  ask  a question. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  Would  a roadside  zoo  have  to  register  as  an  exhibitor? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rose.  So  that  the  locations  that  Ms.  Basinger  spoke  about  in 
her  taped  testimony  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  included  in  this 
number  of  licensed  exhibitors? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  The  licensed  exhibitors,  as  I said,  are  those  who  ex- 
hibit for  compensation.  The  registered  exhibitors  are  those  who  do 
not  collect  compensation.  They  don’t  sell  or  transport  animals,  they 
just  have  animals  on  display. 

Mr.  Rose.  Could  you  expand  on  that?  I am  not  clear  as  to  what 
the  difference  between  a licensed  exhibitor  and  a registered  exhibi- 
tor is. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  All  right,  sir.  The  licensed  exhibitors  are  those  en- 
tities that  either  obtain  or  dispose  of  animals  in  commerce  and  ex- 
hibit them  for  compensation.  However,  the  registered  exhibitors  do 
not  buy,  sell,  transport  or  collect  compensation.  They  just  have  ani- 
mals, their  own  animals  there  on  display. 

Mr.  Rose.  Could  you  give  us  a specific  example? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes.  In  Wisconsin,  the  department  of  natural  re- 
sources, has  a display  of  native  animals  in  Wisconsin  that  people 
may  look  at,  but  they  are  not  involved  in  commerce  nor  do  they 
accept  any  compensation  from  people  who  may  stop  to  observe  the 
animals. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  about  the  National  Zoo? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  The  National  Zoo  is  a Federal  facility,  part  of  the 
Smithsonian  is  my  understanding,  and  so  they  aren’t  licensed. 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  do  not  have  them  licensed,  sir,  because  they 
are  a Federal  agency,  however,  we  do  regulate  them. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  do  you  regulate  them  if  you  don’t  license  them? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  We  inspect  them,  sir,  and  bring  them  into  compli- 
ance. 

Mr.  Rose.  I am  sorry.  I won’t  interrupt  you  again.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  No  problem.  I thought  I would  explain  a little  bit 
about  our  organization  because  I think  there  is  some  confusion 
about  our  organization.  Within  APHIS,  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  is  a relatively  new  unit  since  the  reorga- 
nization of  1989  called  Regulatory  Enforcement  and  Animal  Care, 
fondly  known  as  REAC.  REAC  is  actually  a divided  organization. 
The  regulatory  enforcement  side  provides  investigatory  and  en- 
forcement services  for  all  of  the  regulatory  activities  within 
APHIS,  be  that  plant,  animal,  or  biologies,  as  well  as  animal  wel- 
fare. 

On  the  animal  care  side,  we  have  some  87  inspectors  who  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  I just 
wanted  to  make  that  distinction  so  that  there  is  an  understanding 
of  the  numbers  that  are  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Rose.  Let  me  stop  you  again. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  So  you  have  how  many  people  that  work  with  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  We  have  87  inspectors.  About  50  of  those  are  vet- 
erinary medical  officers.  The  others  are  trained  technicians. 
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Mr.  Rose.  Your  testimony  says,  the  RE  AC  program  has  73  inves- 
tigators, 38  animal  care  inspectors,  49  veterinary  medical  officers, 
and  9 veterinary  animal  care  specialists. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir.  Those  animal  care  specialists  are  not  actu- 
ally inspectors.  They  are  located  in  our  sector  office  and  they  pro- 
vide quality  control  and  advice  to  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  Rose.  But  I think  the  number  you  said  was  89. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I said  87,  sir,  there  may  be  some  difference  in  the 
numbers  that  are  here.  It  fluctuates  a little  bit.  Let  me  clear  up 
the  numbers  for  you. 

Mr.  Rose.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  These  inspectors,  these  87  people,  are  strategically 
located  throughout  the  United  States  and  conduct  inspections  and 
other  activities  related  to  enforcing  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  These 
same  87  inspectors  are  responsible  for  the  regulation  of  4,400 
animal  dealers,  some  1,470  research  facilities,  as  well  as  intermedi- 
ate handlers,  carriers  and  over  1,486  exhibitors. 

These  same  employees  also  enforce  the  Horse  Protection  Act,  so 
that  gives  you  a spectrum  of  what  their  duties  are. 

Mr.  Rose.  So  do  you  have  a total,  roughly,  how  many  places  are 
these  87  people  responsible  for  inspecting? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Total  number  of  sites  that  we  inspect? 

Mr.  Rose.  I am  not  asking  you  how  many  you  do  actually  in- 
spect. You  have  that  in  here,  but  what  is  the  global  extent  of  your 
responsibility  in  terms  of  numbers?  Would  you  be  adding  all  those 
numbers  up,  wouldn’t  you? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes.  Actually  a research  facility  for  instance,  may 
include  several  sites  and  that  is  what  the  discussion  here  is  about. 
So  if  we  talk  about  total  sites  that  we  visit,  it  is  close  to  8,000. 

Mr.  Rose.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  All  right,  sir.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  we  continued  our 
efforts  to  increase  the  quality  of  our  inspections  by  presenting 
seven  training  courses  and  we  added  10  more  inspectors  to  our  field 
force. 

In  1992,  we  are  continuing  our  ongoing  training  for  our  inspec- 
tors and  have  increased  the  number  of  inspectors  in  high  volume 
areas.  In  addition,  we  cooperate  with  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, however,  we  are  the  primary  inspecting  agency  for  compliance 
with  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  To  increase  interaction  and  coopera- 
tion, we  attend  and  participate  in  meetings,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums,  U.S.  Animal  Health  Asso- 
ciation, American  Association  of  Laboratory  Science,  and  several 
animal  protection  organizations. 

We  work  very  cooperatively  with  those  groups  that  have  concern 
for  the  humane  care  and  treatment  of  animals.  We  listen  to  and 
value  their  comments  and  we  meet  with  these  people  and  groups  to 
benefit  from  their  expertise.  They  provide  a very  valuable  service 
to  us.  They  bring  possible  infractions  to  our  notice  and  we  investi- 
gate those,  so  they  serve  as  other  eyes  and  ears  for  us.  That  is  an 
extremely  valuable  service  for  us. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  how  we  conduct  inspections  and  what  we 
look  for.  All  of  our  inspections  are  unannounced.  Our  trained  pro- 
fessionals check  the  condition  of  the  animals  and  they  check  the 
facilities.  They  look  at  numerous  items  within  a facility.  We  also 
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check  to  see  if  the  animals  are  protected  from  predators  and  from 
the  public  and  conversely  that  the  public  is  protected  from  the  ani- 
mals. 

We  look  at  provisions  for  exercise,  for  socialization,  and  all  of  the 
various  husbandry  aspects  such  as  food,  water,  sanitation  and  so 
forth.  We  check  to  see  that  the  employees  who  handle  the  animals 
have  adequate  training  for  that  species.  We  also  check  on  identifi- 
cation of  animals,  provisions  for  veterinary  care,  and  any  other 
items  that  may  come  to  our  attention. 

During  the  inspection,  the  inspector  will  point  out  to  the  exhibi- 
tor all  of  the  problems  that  need  correction.  The  inspector  will 
write  a noncompliance  report,  inform  the  person  what  changes 
need  to  be  made  to  come  into  compliance  and  set  a deadline  for 
completion  of  those  changes.  The  inspector  returns  for  another  un- 
announced inspection  after  the  deadline  has  expired. 

Now,  if  significant  progress  has  been  made,  we  will  continue  to 
work  with  that  exhibitor  to  achieve  full  compliance.  However,  if  no 
progress  is  being  made  and  there  is  resistance  to  making  progress, 
we  will  begin  to  build  a case.  We  may  confiscate  animals  if  the  life 
and  health  of  those  animals  is  indeed  threatened.  Inspections  for 
exhibitors  who  are  in  compliance  are  made  once  or  twice  a year  or 
as  often  as  necessary  for  those  who  are  not  in  compliance. 

When  an  inspector  finds  no  progress  on  the  cited  problems,  he 
provides  a report  to  the  enforcement  person  who  will  compile  the 
evidence  and  submit  the  report  to  our  enforcement  staff.  If,  after 
review,  a case  appears  to  warrant  prosecution,  it  is  submitted  to 
our  Office  of  General  Counsel  which  reviews  the  case  and  pursues 
the  prosecution  through  administrative  procedures. 

Cases  may  be  settled  in  several  ways.  They  may  be  closed  with 
an  official  notice  of  warning,  which  we  issue.  We  have  recently 
adopted  a system  of  consent  decisions  called  stipulations  for  use  to 
settle  cases  with  facilities  that  have  possibly  been  previously  served 
with  an  official  warning.  These  stipulations  may  involve  a mone- 
tary fine  or  they  may  involve  a fine  and  a suspension.  These  stipu- 
lations have  allowed  us  to  settle  many  cases  in  a much  more  cost- 
effective  and  timely  manner  than  previously. 

And  the  third  way  of  course  is  for  more  serious  cases,  they  may 
receive  license  suspension,  revocation,  cease  and  desist  orders,  civil 
penalties  or  any  combination  of  those  administrative  procedures. 
APHIS  does  have  the  authority,  as  I mentioned  before,  to  remove 
an  animal  from  a serious  situation.  However,  we  only  confiscate 
animals  if  the  situation  is  going  to  affect  the  life  or  the  health  of 
the  animal,  for  example,  their  health  or  life  is  in  immediate  jeop- 
ardy. 

I would  like  to  share  with  you  a couple  recent  examples  of  our 
confiscation  procedures.  In  May  of  this  year  we  confiscated  a leop- 
ard in  need  of  veterinary  care  from  Mr.  Berosini,  an  exhibitor  in 
Nevada.  On  July  1,  we  confiscated  two  Syrian  brown  bears  from  a 
dealer  who  had  failed  to  provide  proper  adequate  care  for  those 
animals.  So  we  do  take  those  actions  when  necessary. 

I would  like  to  briefly  go  over  some  of  our  accomplishments  with 
you.  In  the  past  3 years  we  have  proposed  and  finalized  a complete 
new  set  of  regulations  that  dealt  with  some  23,000  comments  rela- 
tive to  those  new  regulations.  We  have  trained  our  inspectors  how 
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to  enforce  these  new  regulations  and  have  brought  the  regulated 
communities — knowledge  of  the  new  regulations  and  checked  them 
for  compliance. 

In  fiscal  year  1990,  we  received  an  increase  in  our  appropriation, 
close  to  20  percent  and  we  were  able  to  increase  our  inspections 
some  18  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  we  received  another  increase 
in  our  appropriation  and  we  were  able  to  increase  our  overall  in- 
spections by  a factor  of  16  percent.  At  that  same  time  we  increased 
prelicensing  inspections  by  some  40  percent. 

Prelicensing  are  the  inspections  we  make  prior  to  granting  an 
original  license.  Exhibitor  inspections  also  increased  in  1991  by  8.64 
percent.  Currently  we  have  39  exhibitor  cases  pending  in  the 
USDA’s  Office  of  General  Counsel.  We  believe  we  have  sufficient 
authority  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  protect  exhibition  ani- 
mals and  are  not  seeking  additional  authority  at  this  time. 

Our  work  to  enforce  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  has  resulted  in  nu- 
merous successful  examples  of  bringing  facilities  into  compliance 
as  well  as  successfully  prosecuting  those  who  refuse.  A couple  of 
examples:  Goodwin  Gatorland  Zoo  was  fined  $2,000  in  January  of 
this  year;  Oscarian  Brothers  Circus  received  a 90-day  suspension 
and  a $5,000  fine,  some  of  which  was  suspended  if  the  circus  re- 
mains in  compliance. 

On  January  28,  Everglades  Wonder  Garden  received  a 30-day 
suspension  and  a $1,000  fine.  On  June  6,  Ocean  World  received  a 
14-day  suspension  and  a $20,000  fine.  Malokai  Ranch  Wildlife  Park 
in  Hawaii  received  a $20,000  fine  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

I would  like  to  share  with  you  that  we  have  a very  dedicated 
cadre  of  professional  inspectors  who  are  well  trained  and  that  all  of 
us  are  committed  to  insuring  the  safety  and  well-being  of  these  ani- 
mals and  will  continue  our  efforts  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this 
concludes  my  prepared  remarks. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Arnoldi  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  heard  Mr.  Barker  testify 
about  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Animal  Regulation. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  would  you  interface  with  them  or  how  would  you 
deal  with  animals  in  a movie  set  environment? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Many  local  jurisdictions  have  animal  cruelty  laws 
and  ordinances  that  they  do  impose.  We  try  to  work  very  closely 
with  those  organizations.  They  may  call  us  in  if  there  is  a case 
such  as  that  or  we  may  involve  them  if  we  think  that  they  may 
take  action  quicker  than  we  might  be  able  to. 

This  particular  case  I am  not  familiar  with.  However,  as  to 
movie  sets  and  the  animals  involved  in  that  industry,  we  do  license 
the  trainers  as  dealers  are,  exhibitors  that  have  the  animals,  we  do 
inspect  their  home  facilities  and  we  do,  on  occasion,  have  people  on 
the  movie  sets.  American  Humane  Association,  as  you  have  heard 
earlier  today,  spends  a great  deal  of  time  on  movie  sets  monitoring 
those  and  if  they  were  to  find  violations,  they  may  bring  those  to 
our  attention,  I am  certain. 

Mr.  Rose.  I have  been  told  that  USD  A has  taken  the  position 
that  it  may  not  consider  previous  violations  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
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Act  by  an  applicant  who  is  applying  for  a reapplication  or  a renew- 
al. Is  that  the  case? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  If  a person  already  has  a license?  Is  that  what  you 
are  referring  to,  sir? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes.  If  a person  has  been  suspended  for  some  reason  or 
is  up  for  an  ordinary  renewal  of  their  license,  that  you  all  have 
taken  the  position  that  previous  violations  cannot  be  considered.  Is 
that 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Well,  sir,  if  the  license  is  suspended  that  would  not 
be  true.  They  would  not  be  in  business  if  the  license  were  suspend- 
ed. However,  you  may  be  asking  the  question  as  to  a person  who 
has  a license  and  has  some  action  pending  and  is  then  granted  a 
license  while  that  activity  is  pending.  That  is  a legal  question 
having  to  do  with  due  process  for  that  individual. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a person  who  obtains  a license  has  an  expec- 
tation that  that  license  will  be  renewed  and  they  will  continue  in 
business.  However,  if  we  have  an  action  ongoing,  the  fact  that  that 
person  receives  that  piece  of  paper  does  not  stop  that  action.  For 
instance,  you  could  get  your  license  back  today  and  have  an  action 
taken  by  us  the  following  day.  So  that  does  not  change  whatever 
actions  we  are  going  to  take,  the  fact  is  that  the  paper — the  license 
goes  on  until  we  suspend  or  revoke  that  license,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  much  do  you  rely  on  outsider  information?  You 
basically  would  require  that  the  USD  A inspector  would  have  to  see 
the  violation  for  themselves,  wouldn’t  you? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  That  is  true.  We  have  a lot  of,  as  I indicated  earli- 
er, a lot  of  valuable  information  that  comes  to  us  from  animal  pro- 
tection organizations  and  others  who  have  an  interest.  It  is  then 
our  responsibility  to  inspect  that  situation  and  if  necessary,  to  in- 
vestigate it  and  complete  the  procedure. 

Mr.  Rose.  But  if  you  receive  a report  of  a violation,  don’t  you 
have  the  authority  to  conduct  an  investigation  as  a result  of  third 
party  information? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I believe  we  could,  sir,  but  part  of  that  investiga- 
tion is  the  inspection  process  also.  So  we  look  upon  that  as  one 
process. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  may  have  some  written  questions  to  submit  for  the 
record  and  I won’t  go  into  too  many  more  of  them  right  now.  If  we 
do,  please  respond  to  them  for  the  record. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  All  right.  I would  be  happy  to  do  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  A few  more  technical  questions.  Don’t  your  regulations 
require  that  handling  of  animals  must  be  done  with  minimal  risk 
of  harm  to  the  animal  and  the  public  with  sufficient  distance  and 
barriers  between  animals  and  the  general  viewing  public?  What  I 
am  leading  to  is,  where  would  the  situation  of  humans  riding  dol- 
phins or  elephants  come  into  that?  Is  that  a violation  of  your  regu- 
lations or  is  that  covered  by  some  other  part  of  your  regulation? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  We  do  not  believe  that  is  a violation  of  our  regula- 
tions in  that  no  direct  harm  is  being  done  to  the  animal,  if  those 
procedures  are  carried  out  properly.  Now,  they  can  be  done  im- 
properly of  course  and  in  those  cases  where  physical  harm  to  the 
animal  would  occur,  we  would  take  action. 

Mr.  Rose.  I appreciate  your  very  forthright  testimony  and  thank 
you  for  being  here.  As  you  can  tell,  there  is  a tremendous  interest 
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in  this  subject  area  and  if  you  don’t  feel  like  you  have  adequate 
funding  for  this  area,  I think  you  should  make  your  needs  known 
to  the  Department  and  to  Congress,  but  I am  not  going  to  go  into 
that  in  detail  now. 

Questions  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I have  a statement 
that  I want  to  ask  unanimous  consent  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection,  so  order. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Essentially  what  it  comes  from  is  coming  from 
Oregon,  one  of  the  great  rodeo  towns  in  America,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  what  professional  groups  such  as  PRCA  do  in 
terms  of  going  beyond  the  standards  and  regulations  of  providing 
decent  treatment,  humane  treatment  for  animals,  versus  nonpro- 
fessional organizations  of  people  that  clearly  abuse  animals. 

I have  a couple  of  questions.  One,  Dr.  Arnoldi,  in  your  testimony 
you  have  referred  to  a series  of  instances  where  you  did  levy  fines 
against  individuals  or  facilities,  and  in  one  of  them  you  state  that 
the  fine  was  for  $5,000  and  $3,500  of  that  was  suspended.  Why  was 
that  suspended? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I don’t  have  total  recall  of  that  case,  sir,  but  I 
would  propose  for  you  that  it  was  suspended  because  of  the  cooper- 
ative attitude  of  the  people  and  their  willingness  to  come  into  com- 
pliance immediately,  and  there  was  a trailer  to  that  that  said  if 
they  do  not  stay  in  compliance,  the  rest  of  the  fine  comes  into 
being. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  In  one  instance  there  was  a $20,000 — in  two  in- 
stances there  was  a $20,000  fine  levied.  Were  either  of  these 
amounts  reduced? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  No,  they  were  not,  sir.  Those  were  actual  dollars. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  So  the  moneys  were  collected. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  other  fines  levied  as  well  as 
in  your  testimony? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes.  There  was  only  the  one  that  I mentioned. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Your  office  has  not  asked  for  any  additional  au- 
thority or  legislation,  you  feel  you  have  all  the  authority  you  need? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  our  position. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  And  I am  curious  about  the  housing  situation  of 
animals.  How  do  you  regard  the  situation  where  an  animal  spends 
a lot  of  time  on  the  road  traveling  and  therefore  many  believe  that 
their  housing  is  that  truck  or  cage?  Is  that  your  attitude  towards 
these  facilities? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Well,  let  me  ask  Dr.  Crawford  to  answer  that  for 
you.  He  is  more  of  an  expert. 

Mr.  Crawford.  When  shows  are  traveling,  we  allow  them  to  use 
their  traveling  cages  while  they  are  on  the  road.  When  they  stop 
for  a presentation  or  show,  then  they  are  either  to  set  up  exercise 
cages,  training  cages,  or  hook  a number  of  these  cages  together  to 
allow  the  animals  more  room. 

Because  the  animals  usually  are  performing  animals,  they  are 
quite  often  out  two  or  three  times  a day  to  perform  and  they  re- 
ceive a great  deal  of  exercise  in  that  way  too. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  a traveling  show 
where  they  are  at  a site  for  1 or  2 days  at  a time,  but  then  they  are 
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on  the  road  for  1 week  traveling  or  for  5 days  traveling.  Which  do 
you  consider  the  primary  residence,  if  you  will? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Primary  residence  of  the  show? 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Transport  vehicle  or  when  they  are  stationed? 

Mr.  Crawford.  When  they  are  traveling,  their  primary  inspec- 
tion would  be  their  transportation  standards.  When  they  are 
stopped  and  can  set  up,  then  they  would  be  expected  to  put  out  or 
join  together  cages  to  provide  additional  space. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  And  so  you  don’t  regard  that  when  they  are  in 
transit  that  that  is  their  permanent  home? 

Mr.  Crawford.  They  are  on  the  road  most  of  the  year,  both  trav- 
eling and  stopping.  Many  of  them  have  winter  quarters  they  go  to 
for  a short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that.  Do  you  actually 
physically  inspect  those  traveling  facilities?  Does  somebody — be- 
cause you  only  have  a few  inspectors — are  they  there  at  the  end  of 
the  route  to  find  out  if  they  actually  have  an  exercise  area,  do  they 
actually  have  the  extra  pen  area  or  do  you  just  feel  that  it  kind  of 
slips  within  the  cracks? 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  make  a point  of  inspecting  them  at  their 
home  facility  at  least  once  a year.  Then  while  they  are  on  the  road, 
our  inspectors  will  inspect  some  of  them.  We  of  course  don’t  hit  all 
of  them,  but  we  do  inspect  some  of  them  along  the  road  when  they 
come  to  our  inspector’s  attention.  They  see  them  when  they  are 
transferring.  They  see  an  ad  in  the  paper.  They  make  a point  to 
get  out  there  and  take  a look. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  As  a follow-up  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada, 
then  your  testimony  is  that  when  they  are  in  transit,  you  have  a 
different  standard,  and  that  is  a lower  standard,  and  you  never 
consider  that  their  permanent  home? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No.  While  they  are  in  transit  in  trucks  or  rail- 
road cars,  they  are  restricted  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
space  requirements  for  width  and  height  and  so  forth,  and  they  are 
restricted  in  the  size  cages,  so  we  allow  them  to  use  their  transpor- 
tation cages,  which  are  smaller  than  a normal  housing  cage  would 
be. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Do  you  have  the  authority  under  current  law  to 
rule  in  some  instances  that  this  is  their  permanent  home,  that  the 
transit  vehicle  is  their  permanent  home? 

Mr.  Crawford.  A transit  vehicle  would  not  be  a permanent 
home. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  And  you  would  never  recognize  it  as  such,  is  that 
what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  My  time  is  expired,  Mr.  Chairman.  I will  have  an- 
other question  later. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I apologize  to  the 
witnesses  for  being  late  and  to  my  colleagues  and  that  there  was 
other  business  that  I had  to  attend  to.  Doctor,  I would  like  to  know 
how  the  stipulation  system  works.  In  essence,  has  this  been  a suc- 
cessful program,  Dr.  Arnoldi? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Well,  it  is  our  view  that  it  is  successful,  however,  it 
is  relatively  new.  We  want  time  to  evaluate  it.  It  has  been  in  effect 
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since  October.  Right  now  we  have  about  an  80  percent  pay  rate  of 
people  who  are  settling  through  the  stipulation  process.  The  follow- 
up question  to  that  is  do  they  remain  in  compliance  after  that  and 
that  is  something  that  we  are  evaluating  and  hopefully  it  is  going 
to  be  successful  because  it  does  give  us  the  opportunity  to  be  much 
more  timely  and  to  not  clog  the  administrative  law  system  with 
what  may  be  somewhat  minor  infractions. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Give  me  a timeframe  on  the  compliance  evaluation 
that  you  talked  about.  When  will  you  be  able  to  tell  us  if  you  have 
the  80  percent  figure,  will  you  be  able  to  have  some  facts  and  fig- 
ures for  us? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I think  what  we  looked  at  was  trying  to  collect  a 
year’s  worth  of  data  so  it  would  be  probably  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  that  we  will  try  and  put  that  information  together. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  OIG? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  something  in  our  OIG  audit  rela- 
tive to  that  and  I don’t  remember  that  exact  date,  sir,  but  it  is  in 
the  audit. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Virtually  all  the  Members  of  Congress  and  every 
American  within  the  Republic  hopes  that  Congress  adjourns  by  Oc- 
tober, but  we  have  appropriate  staff  and  it  would  be  very  helpful,  I 
think,  in  that  we  are  going  to  have  strong  oversight  responsibility 
in  this  area  and  if  you  could  share  that  with  us,  the  chairman  and 
I would  very  much  appreciate  it. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  have  been  criticized  here  by  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  for  renewing  the  license  of  facilities,  and  I apolo- 
gize if  I am  touching  on  some  of  the  comments  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, but  you  have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  some  criticism 
for  the  license  of  facilities  not  in  compliance  with  APHIS  regs.  Tell 
us  about  that  OIG  criticism. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes.  The  criticism  revolved  around  people  who 
may  have  some  action  pending,  may  not  be  totally  in  compliance 
and  yet  they  are  given  their  license.  It  is  our  belief  that  a person  or 
an  entity  that  is  licensed  in  a business  has  the  expectation  that 
they  will  continue  in  that  business  and  that  they  will  be  granted 
licenses  on  a continuing  basis. 

So,  yes,  indeed  those  people  do  receive  that  piece  of  paper,  that 
license  whether  or  not  we  have  an  action  pending  and  whether  or 
not  they  are  in  compliance.  However,  that  does  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  action  we  are  in  the  process  of  taking,  and  I gave  the  ex- 
ample earlier  that  you  may  receive  your  license  today  and  tomor- 
row you  may  receive  a complaint  from  us  that  legal  action  is  being 
taken.  So  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  that  process.  It  actually  be- 
comes a due  process  question. 

Those  people  have  a right  to  a hearing  on  the  record  and  total 
due  process  within  the  administrative  law. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  the  March  report  by  the  OIG  you  were  also  criti- 
cized for  not  prioritizing  your  inspections,  and  I would  like  to  ask 
what  actions  you  have  taken  since  that  time.  That  is  March.  We 
are  into  July.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  respect  to  that? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I think  there  is  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
OIG’s  part.  We  do  prioritize,  have  always  prioritized  those  very  se- 
rious things  that  affect  the  animal’s  well-being,  their  health  and 
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well-being,  as  opposed  to  facility  problems  that  can  be  taken  care 
of.  So  in  that  respect,  we  do  prioritize. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I am  talking  about  the  severity  of  actions. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  severity  of  the  violations. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Then  whatever  actions  you  take. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  What  we  have  done,  OIG  wanted  us  to  formalize 
this  process  in  some  way,  so  we  have  taken  action,  we  have  already 
issued  guidelines  to  our  inspectors  and  will  be  following  that  up 
with  a written  policy  that  gives  very  definite  timeframes.  We  will 
get  more  into  the  prioritizing  in  a more  routine  fashion  than  per- 
haps we  have  in  the  past,  but  we  have  always  prioritized  the  activi- 
ties that  we  have. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  you  telling  me  this  is  now  going  to  satisfy  the 
OIG  inspectors  because  you  have  been  doing  this  to  date  and  this  is 
merely  sort  of — what,  a guideline  thing  to  make  them  understand 
that  you  have  been  doing  this  all  along  or  what? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  No,  sir.  The  OIG  wanted  a formalized  process. 
They  wanted  either  a regulation  or  a strongly  worded  policy  so 
that  every  inspector  all  over  the  country  would  follow  the  exact 
same  procedure  and  that  is  what  we  have  done  and  are  continuing 
to  do.  I think  that  is  good.  I have  no  objection  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  think  that  is  going  to  improve  the  current  sit- 
uation? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  I think  it  possibly  will. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Thank  you  very  much.  I appreciate  and  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Any  other  questions?  Mr.  Stenholm. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I have  a statement 
that  I would  like  to  have  included  in  the  record  at  the  appropriate 
place. 

Mr.  Rose.  No  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Just  a couple  of  questions  in  general.  Dr.  Ar- 
noldi, on  the  whole,  as  you  perceive  exhibition  animal  care  and 
handling,  is  it  better,  worse,  or  about  the  same  today  than  it  was 
20  years  ago? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Sir,  I wasn’t  here  20  years  ago.  I have  been  in 
place  about  4 years. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Your  agency,  APHIS. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I believe  the  situation  has  improved  a great  deal 
since  the  act  came  into  being  and  since  exhibition  animals  were  in- 
cluded under  the  act  and  each  time  the  regulations  are  changed.  I 
believe  there  has  been  a considerable  improvement,  particularly 
with  the  regulations  that  were  put  in  place  the  last  couple  of  years. 

So,  yes,  I believe  there  has  been  considerable  improvement,  and 
there  continues  to  be  improvement. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  But  certainly  not  a perfect  world. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Absolutely  not,  and  I would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  How  many  calls  did  your  agency  receive  last  year 
indicating  that  there  was  a problem  in  such  and  such,  whether  it 
be  a movie  or  whatever?  Approximately,  how  many  calls  did  you 
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get  to  your  office  last  year  indicating  that  there  was  a problem 
that  you  ought  to  look  at? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  That  is  a hard  number  to  come  up  with,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm.  Excuse  me  just  a moment. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  While  you  are  looking  up  that  number,  let  me  go 
ahead.  Do  you  have  the  authority  to  go  on  to  a movie  set  to  evalu- 
ate the  treatment  of  animals  as  actors? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Do  you  have  the  authority  to  back  up  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association  findings  or  start  your  own  investigation? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  How  often  have  you  done  that? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I do  not  have  those  figures  before  me,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  If  you  could  supply  those  for  the  record,  I would 
appreciate  that. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir,  I will. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Number  of  cases  involving  movies: 

Our  authority  is  over  the  animal  trainer/handler,  so  no  cases  or  actions  have 
been  taken  against  specific  movies  or  movie  companies. 

One  movie  animal  trainer  was  fined  $40,000  and  had  his  license  revoked  as  a 
result  of  animal  abuse  and/or  lack  of  adequate  veterinary  care  for  animals  used  in 
at  least  two  different  movies. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  relationship  of  the 
American  Humane  Association,  which  we  will  hear  from  later  this 
morning,  to  the  motion  picture  industry  pertaining  to  the  preven- 
tion of  animal  cruelties  during  movie  making,  does  it  work?  Does 
that  concept  work? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  To  my  knowledge,  I believe  it  does.  I think  they 
have  been  effective  in  the  work  that  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Do  you  have  a good  working  relationship  with 
them? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  we  do,  sir.  I can  answer  your  question  relative 
to  complaints  that  we  have  received  in  the  past  year.  That  number 
is  some  771  complaints. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  How  many  of  those  did  you  investigate? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I would  assume  that  if  they  came  in  as  a com- 
plaint, we  investigated  all  of  them  essentially,  yes. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  In  how  many  of  those  instances  did  you  find 
something  that  would  warrant  what  you  believe  to  be  corrective 
action? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I would  have  to  supply  that  information  to  you 
later,  sir. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  I would  appreciate  that. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  All  right. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Complaints  on  Exhibitors 

Number  of  Complaints  Investigated:  538 

Number  Requiring  Action:  202 

Type  of  Action  Taken: 

Resulted  in  Prelicense/license  Status:  64 

Resulted  in  Warning:  54 

Stopped  Activity:  04 

To  RE  for  Case  Investigation:  44 

Stipulation  Settlement:  04 

Handled  by  Normal  Inspection  Process  (deadline):  20 


Referred  to  Another  Agency: 
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Mr.  Stenholm.  I guess  the  question  I would  ask,  in  your  opinion, 
do  you  have  the  budgetary  capacity  to  carry  out  the  existing 
charge  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir,  I believe  that  we  do,  that  which  currently 
exists  within  the  act  and  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  No  further  questions.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  You  are  welcome. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Kopetski,  I believe  you  had  a follow-up  question. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Doctor,  could  you 
please  provide  for  the  last  3 years  the  amount  of  fines  levied, 
amounts  suspended,  and  the  amount  actually  collected?  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  provide  that  to  the  subcommittee? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  it  is.  We  have  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Animal  Welfare  Exhibitors 
Violation  Case  Data 
(FY90  - FY92+) 


INVESTIGATIONS 

CASES  RESOLVED 

SANCTIONS  IMPOSED 

Fiscal 

Year 

No.  of 
Invest. 

No.  to 
Staff 

No.  to 
OGC 

Warn- 

ings 

Stipulation 

Agreement 

ALJ 

Decision 

Civil 

Penalties 

Suspensions 

Revocations 

Cease  & 
Desist 

1990 

145 

31 

19 

68 

1 

$10,000 

0 

0 

1991 

128 

28 

23 

134 

# 

12 

$22,400 

2 

8 

1992+ 

180 

31 

28 

87 

21 

20 

$79,800* 

6 

12 

Total 

453 

90 

70 

289 

21 

33 

$112,200 

8 

20 

CIVIL  PENALTIES  ASSESSED  & COLLECTED 


Fiscal 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

: Year 

Levied 

Suspended 

Collected 

Due  ** 

1990 

$10,000 

0 

0 

$10,000 

1991 

$22,400 

$13,000 

$7,650 

$1,750 

1992+ 

$79,800 

$3,500 

$66,300 

$10,000 

Total 

$112,200 

$16,500 

$73,950 

$21,750 

# Stipulation  procedures  were  begun  in  FY92 


The  fines  listed  under  sanctions  imposed  for  FY92  resulted  from: 
ALJ  Decisions  - $68,500 
Stipulations  - $11,300 


+ Covers  the  period  from  October  1,  1991  to  July  1,  1992 

**  The  unpaid  fines  are  in  the  collection  process  which  includes  demand  letters,  requests 
for  administrative  offset,  and  referrals  to  the  Justice  Department. 
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Mr.  Kopetski.  When  a complaint  is  filed  and  under  investigation, 
is  it  normal  to  receive  letters  or  testimonials  either  from  outside 
individuals  or  entities  testifying  to  the  character  of  the  entity? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I would  say  that  it  is  not  usual.  It  happens  on  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Do  you  ever  hear  from  politicians? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I suppose  we  do,  but  it  is  not  a very  common  occur- 
rence. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  And  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Inspector 
General  contends  that  Congress  intended,  though  it  is  not  specifi- 
cally in  the  legislation,  that  license  renewals  should  be  withheld 
where  licensees  have  been  suspended.  Is  that  a fair  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Inspector  General’s  position? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I believe  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  And  though  that  office  has  issued  an  opinion  sup- 
porting your  present  contention,  hasn’t  the  Inspector  General’s 
office  recommended  that  you  seek  legislation  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary authority? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  It  did  make  that  recommendation.  What  we  have 
done,  however,  is  to  seek  a legal  opinion  as  to  how  we  are  currently 
handling  that  situation  and  when  we  have  that  legal  opinion,  we 
will  know  whether  to  go  forward  or  not  and  propose  a different 
regulation. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  So  it  is  your  testimony  then  that  you  would  like  to 
have  the  authority,  you  are  questioning  whether  you  have  the  au- 
thority, and  if  you  don’t  have  the  authority,  you  will  seek  remedial 
legislation? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I am  not  saying  that  I want  the  authority  or  we 
need  the  authority.  I think  the  current  system  is  working  quite 
well.  If  the  legal  opinion  is  such  that  that  is  possible,  then  we 
would  seek  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  I think  we  will  hear  testimony  on  that  issue  later. 
My  final  area  of  questioning  has  to  do  with  your  inspectors  and 
evidence  necessary  to  go  forward  with  a complaint.  Is  it  true  that 
you  only  move  forward  on  complaints  if  one  of  your  inspectors  ac- 
tually sees  an  abuse  situation? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Well,  that  wouldn’t  be  entirely  true,  sir.  If  we  are 
on  a site  and  we  gather  evidence  to  show  that  there  have  been  past 
infractions,  then  we  would  move  forward  with  that  information. 
Certainly,  if  we  are  there  and  we  see  the  actual  infraction,  that 
makes  a big  difference,  but  there  are  other  ways  of  gathering  evi- 
dence in  a case  that  might  cause  us  to  move  forward  also. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  And  is  one  of  those  other  ways  third-party  com- 
plaints? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  We  may  take  an  affidavit  from  a third  party  that 
might  be  involved  or  might  have  knowledge. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Do  you  do  that  on  a regular  basis  from  local 
humane  societies? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  If  they  have  some  involvement  and  knowledge,  we 
will  take  an  affidavit  from  whomever,  yes. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  And  what  weight  do  you  give  a bona  fide  local 
humane  society’s  complaint?  Is  it  high  credibility,  medium  credibil- 
ity, low  credibility? 
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Ms.  Arnoldi.  Same  credibility  as  any  other  person,  sir,  if  they 
have  knowledge  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Arnoldi,  would  you  supply 
for  the  record  a breakdown  of  the  700  and  some  complaints  that 
you  received  last  year  and  indicate  how  they  were  handled?  Was 
someone  sent  to  make  an  inspection  in  each  and  every  case  or  was 
just  a letter  sent  or  how  were  they  handled? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Rose.  I am  not  asking  for  details  of  who,  where,  and  when, 
just  the  procedure. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Animal  Welfare  Exhibitors 
Violation  Case  Data 
(FY90  - FY92+) 


INVESTIGATIONS 

CASES  RESOLVED 

SANCTIONS  IMPOSED 

Fiscal 

Year 

No.  of 
Invest. 

No.  to 
Staff 

No.  to 
OGC 

Warn- 

ings 

Stipulation 

Agreement 

AU 

Decision 

Civil 

Penalties 

Suspensions 

Revocations 

Cease  & 
Desist 

1990 

145 

31 

19 

68 

# 

1 

$10,000 

0 

0 

1991 

128 

28 

23 

134 

* 

12 

$22,400 

2 

8 

1992+ 

180 

31 

28 

87 

21 

20 

$79,800* 

6 

12 

Total 

453 

90 

70 

289 

21 

33 

$112,200 

8 

20 

CIVIL  PENALTIES  ASSESSED  & COLLECTED 


Fiscal 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Year 

Levied 

Suspended 

Collected 

Due  •• 

1990 

$10,000 

0 

0 

$10,000 

1991 

$22,400 

$13,000 

$7,650 

$1,750 

1992+ 

$79,800 

$3,500 

$66,300 

$10,000 

Total 

$112,200 

$16,500 

$73,950 

$21,750 

# Stipulation  procedures  were  begun  in  FY92 

* The  fines  listed  under  sanctions  imposed  for  FY92  resulted  from: 

AU  Decisions  - $68,500 
Stipulations  - $11,300 

+ Covers  the  period  from  October  1,  1991  to  July  1,  1992 

••  The  unpaid  fines  are  in  the  collection  process  which  includes  demand  letters,  requests 
for  administrative  offset,  and  referrals  to  the  Justice  Department. 
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Mr.  Rose.  I saw  a video  tape  of  an  animal  roadside  exhibition 
where  a mule  was  prodded  up  a very  long  stairway  to  about  I don’t 
know  how  many  feet  above  a tank  of  water  and  prodded  to  jump 
into  the  tank.  Now,  because  the  mule  is  a farm  animal,  does 
APHIS  have  any  jurisdiction?  Does  animal  welfare  apply  to  that 
kind  of  situation? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  the  equines  are 
exempt,  horses  are  exempt  from  coverage  unless  they  are  used  for 
research. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  about  a mule? 

Mr.  Crawford.  A mule  is  an  equine,  so  we  don’t  regulate  them. 

Mr.  Rose.  Doctor,  either  one  of  you,  do  you  think  those  animals, 
which  are  used  in  an  exhibition  like  that,  should  be  covered  by  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Certainly  there  are  some  abuses  to  those  animals, 
sir,  as  we  are  all  aware,  and  there  should  be  some  form  of  protec- 
tion for  animals  that  receive  abuse  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Rose.  Are  you  saying  that  you  think  that  the  law  should  pro- 
tect all  animals  in  exhibitions  equally? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I think  that  would  be  helpful,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Allard,  do  you  have  any  questions  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Allard.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I don’t.  I would  like  to  apologize 
to  the  witnesses  for  not  being  here  for  your  full  testimony.  I have 
another  committee  meeting  ahead  with  a full  vote  there,  so  sorry. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I just  have  one  or  two 
questions.  The  office  of  Inspector  General — I have  a resume  of 
their  findings,  finally  concluded  that  APHIS  seemed  to  lack  re- 
sources. And  rather  than  negligence  on  your  part,  they  concluded 
you  lacked  resources,  yet  you  testified  you  don’t  lack  resources. 

In  that  respect,  I want  to  ask  you  again,  how  do  you  interface 
with  States  that  I assume  all  have  animal  welfare  offices,  counties 
have  animal  welfare  offices,  many  of  them.  There  are  humane  soci- 
eties operating  practically  in  every  city  that  I am  familiar  with. 

How  do  you  interface  with  those  87  inspectors,  and  do  you  think 
that  there  is  adequate  reporting  of  animal  welfare  abuse  through- 
out the  country? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I could  answer  that  from  two  perspectives,  sir.  As  a 
former  State  livestock  official,  we  had  an  excellent  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  APHIS  people  and  worked  jointly  on  cases  involv- 
ing animal  cruelty  and  abuse.  I think  that  is  true  in  many  States, 
that  we  interface  and  they  are  a great  help  to  us.  We  try  to  help 
them  with  their  programs,  although  most  of  the  State  programs, 
however,  are  tilted  more  toward  cruelty  laws  than  our  regulations 
are  so  there  is  not  a direct  relationship.  As  far  as  the  question  of 
others  providing  information  to  us,  that  is,  as  I have  indicated 
before,  an  extremely  valuable  service. 

The  complaints  that  come  to  us  from  citizens  or  humane  groups 
or  animal  protection  groups  are  all  extremely  valuable  given  the 
number  of  people  that  we  have  to  see  these  infractions  when  they 
take  place.  That  is  why  we  try  and  I believe  do  follow-up  on  all  jus- 
tifiable complaints  that  come  to  our  attention. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Take  the  case  of  the  charge  of  Ms.  Basinger,  1985. 
She  witnessed  seven  roadside  zoos.  This  is  7 years  later.  Have  you 
corrected  that? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I hope  so.  I can’t  answer  because  I don’t  know 
what  zoos  she  is  talking  about.  These  are  businesses  that  come  and 
go  very  rapidly  as  you  might  imagine  and  sometimes  they  have 
come  and  gone  before  we  even  know  they  are  there. 

But  as  soon  as  we  have  information,  we  do  license  those  people 
and  bring  them  into  compliance  or  conversely,  if  they  have  prob- 
lems, we  do  take  action. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  many  roadside  zoos  have  you  closed? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Can’t  answer  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  keep  a record  of  your  inspections  and  the  stip- 
ulations and  the  closures  and  to  equate  with  the  charges  that 
people  bring? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  We  would  not  break  out  roadside  zoos  per  se.  We 
do  have  a record,  however,  of  exhibitors,  for  instance,  in  the  past. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Since  1990,  our  records  show  that  a total  of  8 licensed  exhibitors  have  had  their 
licenses  suspended  or  revoked,  putting  them  out  of  business  for  varying  lengths  of 
time.  However,  there  are  additional  exhibitors  who  have  voluntarily  relinquished 
their  licenses  or  who  have  voluntarily  gone  out  of  business  because  of  unfavorable 
USD  A inspection  reports  and  their  inability  to  achieve  compliance.  Others  have  lost 
their  license  for  failure  to  submit  their  annual  renewal  and  will  have  to  achieve  full 
compliance  before  they  can  be  issued  a new  license.  Thus,  all  of  these  exhibitors  are 
“out  of  business.” 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  can  identify  the  worst  of- 
fenders in  the  area  of  animal  welfare?  Are  the  roadside  zoos  the 
worst?  Are  rodeos  the  worst?  Are  traveling  circuses  the  worst? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I would  have  difficulty  characterizing  which  are 
the  worst.  There  are  abuses  in  every  segment  where  animals  are 
used. 

Mr.  Smith.  I imagine  there  is  child  abuse  at  home.  There  is  prob- 
ably animal  abuse  at  home  as  well. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I would  agree  with  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  you  don’t  have  any  idea  of — are  we  talking  about 
a large  problem  or  a small  problem? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I think  we  are  talking  about  a large  problem,  I 
think  that  is  why  we  are  all  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  have  enough  manpower  to  take  care  of  the 
large  problem? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  You  always  do  more  with  more  resources,  sir.  That 
is  the  best  way  I can  explain  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  I understand  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
tells  you  what  to  do  but  the  chairman  is  asking,  we  are  all  asking, 
if  you  need  more  resources.  I think  you  mentioned  that,  you  know, 
that  ought  to  be  identified.  So  I guess  the  question  is  to  me,  this  is 
a broad-sided  effort,  this  legislation. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Attempting  to  cover  everything  known  to  mankind 
and  humane  in  animal  welfare,  I am  trying  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  is  a narrow  issue  and  we  are  trying  to  include  every- 
body in  it,  even  those  who  are  not  offenders,  i.e.,  in  my  opinion, 
rodeos,  professional  rodeos,  or  are  we  trying  to  get  at  a specific  sit- 
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uation,  as  Ms.  Basinger  has  identified,  i.e.,  roadside  zoos,  which  she 
thinks  are  the  worst,  ought  to  be  eliminated?  Do  you  have  a com- 
ment? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  My  only  comment,  sir,  is  that  I feel  there  are 
abuses  in  all  forms  of  usage  of  animals,  and  whether  there  would 
ever  be  enough  resources  or  whether  there  would  ever  be  enough 
resources  to  deal  with  all  child  abuse  is  an  open-ended  question. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  been  asked  nor  have  they 
taken  a position  on  this  current  legislation,  and  so  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  do  that  here  today. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Bilbray. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  I thank  you  for  al- 
lowing me  to  sit  in  on  this  subcommittee.  I would  like  to  talk  to  the 
Doctor  and  tell  her  if  she  was  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, we  are  a hostile  committee  with  witnesses,  you  would  be  very 
tentative  on  giving  answers.  They  would  have  eaten  you  alive  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  your  answers.  Starting  with 
that  good  flavor,  we  will  go  from  there. 

You  have  87  inspectors.  First  of  all,  when  you  answered  Mr. 
Smith’s  question  I was  curious.  I asked  you  how  many  roadside  cir- 
cuses or  exhibits  you  had  closed  up.  Have  you  closed  up  any  in  the 
last  year? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  We  will  probably  find  in  the  last  4 or  5 years  if 
there  has  been  any — it  has  been  a minor  amount  of  those  exhibits 
that  have  been  closed  up. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Closed  up  versus  taking  action  are  two  different 
questions,  sir.  We  may  well  have  given  them  a stipulation,  issued  a 
warning  notice,  we  may  have  cases  pending  against  them.  There 
are  several  actions  that  may  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  You  are  going  to  supply  the  committee  with  that 
information,  I presume,  of  how  many  citations  you  have  done,  how 
many  you  have  closed  up  in  the  last  5-year  period  and  so  forth. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Of  exhibitors,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  You  have  87  inspectors  and  you  have  1,486  licensed 
exhibitors,  you  have  50  registered  exhibitors  and  I understand 
there  is  somewhere  between  8,000  and  10,000  people  that  keep  ani- 
mals in  some  form  or  another  that  you  have  authority  over. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  With  87  inspectors,  how  can  you  even  come  close  to 
even — first  of  all,  you  made  a statement  a minute  ago  you  think 
your  budget  is  fine  and  you  really  don’t  need  anybody  else.  That  is 
kind  of  an  erroneous  statement.  You  probably  need  five  times  as 
many  inspectors  to  cover  all  these  areas,  don’t  you? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  That  is  an  opinion,  sir,  I can’t  venture  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Can  you  give  me  a yes  or  no  in  your  own  opinion 
then? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Do  I think  we  need  five  times  as  many,  no,  no,  I 
don’t  believe  so.  If  we  had  more  inspectors,  we  could  do  more,  sir. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  In  my  district,  people  claim  they  call  your  Depart- 
ment and  they  complain,  they  go  out  and  see  areas  where  people 
have  kept  animals  that  are  starving,  they  are  dehydrated  and  they 
are  dying  and  you  list  five  examples  this  last  year  of  what  you 
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have  done,  and  I will  tell  you  on  a certain  situation,  you  took  the 
leopard  and  I understand  it  had  to  be  destroyed. 

Finally  we  get  your  Department  in  to  look  when  they  are  dying. 
It  is  too  late  to  save  them.  They  are  gone,  and  every  day  in  my 
district  there  is  animal  abuse  going  on,  not  just  by  people  that  live 
at  their  house  with  their  dog  or  their  cat  but  by  people  that  are 
keeping  menageries  of  animals,  and  we  can’t  get  support  out  of 
your  department. 

It  takes  letters  from  me  threatening  everything  I can  think  of  to 
your  Department  to  finally  get  somebody  to  go  out  and  look  at 
some  of  these  things.  That  is  why  these  people  are  so  frustrated. 
They  can  see  it — they  walk  my  staff  over  and  look  over  a fence  and 
see  animals  dying  and  see  them  dehydrated  and  in  terrible  filthy 
conditions,  and  yet  they  can’t  get  people  to  come  out,  and  if  they  do 
it  is  3 months,  4 months,  and  then  they  wait  and  wait  and  when 
they  do  have  somebody  come  out,  nothing  happens  and  that  is  why 
the  frustration  is  here. 

We  want  you  to  be  an  advocate  for  this  reform,  not  be  apprehen- 
sive. I don’t  know,  Doctor,  why  you  are  apprehensive  about  saying 
you  need  more  people  and  need  stronger  laws?  The  chairman  had 
to  strangle  you  almost  to  bring  it  out  that  horses  and  mules  and 
donkeys  should  be  covered  under  the  law. 

You  were  apprehensive  to  bring  it  out.  There  is  somebody  above 
you.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  say  when  you  go  in  front  of 
Congress,  don’t  say  anything,  say  as  little  as  you  can.  We  have  had 
those  kinds  of  witnesses  before  and  we  understand  the  pressure 
you  are  under,  but  we  need  you  there  and  we  need  you  to  advocate 
these  kind  of  things  and  I think  it  is  very  important. 

So  if  you  just  say,  hey,  I need  more  inspectors,  I will  come  back,  I 
need  three  times,  four  times,  five  times,  I need  to  work  with  volun- 
teer organizations  and  to  say  that  a group  like  the  Humane  Society 
or  these  other  groups  weigh  the  same  as  some  private  affidavit 
from  private  citizens,  these  people  are  dedicated  to  this  cause. 

I would  think  that  an  affidavit  from  a group  like  the  Humane 
Society  would  certainly  weigh  more  with  your  reaction  than  some 
private  citizen,  a little  bit  at  least,  but  I am  saying  you  are  sup- 
posed to  look  at  everybody. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  But  we  don’t  get  response  in  our  district.  We  need 
an  inspector  in  southern  Nevada  and  I am  sure  most  of  these  areas 
need  people  to  go  out  there  because  what  happens  is  the  people 
that  take  care  of  their  animals,  protect  them  and  look  after  them 
like  Representative  Smith  said,  get  burnt  by  the  people  that  don’t, 
and  if  we  don’t  have  help  in  this  sort  of  situation,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  correct  the  situation,  and  I will  tell  you  right  now, 
there  is  a lot  of  abuse  going  on  out  there  and  we  need  the  help  of 
the  Department  to  correct  this  and  we  need  more  inspectors  to 
make  sure  this  is  done. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Jontz. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Doctor,  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  gives  you  the  authority  to  suspend  exhibitors. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jontz.  All  right,  and  to  fine  them. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Jontz.  And  it  also  gives  you  the  authority  to  shut  them 
down. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jontz.  That  is  correct? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jontz.  I wanted  to  make  sure  that  I understood  the  law,  and 
you  are  going  to  provide  the  subcommittee  with  the  record  of  the 
number  of  occasions  on  which  the  authority  that  you  have  in  the 
law  to  shut  down  an  exhibitor  has  been  used  over  the  last  few 
years. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Would  you  also  be  willing  to  provide  my  office  or  for 
the  record,  some  account  of  any  or  all  actions,  be  they  fines  or  en- 
forcement, actions  of  some  other  nature,  against  the  seven  roadside 
zoos  that  were  referenced  in  the  video?  Don’t  you  believe  that 
would  be  a good  thing  to  clear  up  the  record  on  that  matter? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  if  I knew  the  names  of  those  facilities,  we 
could  get  that  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Jontz.  I am  sure  that  the  names  of  those  facilities,  if  they 
have  not  been  communicated  to  you,  can  be  and  were  you  to  re- 
ceive those,  you  would  be  able  then  to  check  the  records  on  those 
seven? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Now,  reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  cooperative 
relationship  which  you  have  with  the  States. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jontz.  But  I want  to  inquire  further,  your  answer  indicated 
that  most  of  the  States’  programs — you  used  the  word  programs, 
relate  to  cruelty.  Do  most  of  the  States  have  a program  or  do  most 
of  the  States  have  simply  criminal  laws  against  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  animals? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  I can’t  answer  that,  sir.  I am  not  familiar  with  all 
the  various  States. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Let’s  just  take  the  case  of  Florida.  Does  Florida  have 
a State  program  to  inspect  or  license  any  of  these  sorts  of  exhibi- 
tors that  we  have  been  talking  about? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  Florida  through  their  department  of  natural 
resources,  I believe,  regulates — I know  marine  mammals  and  I be- 
lieve the  other  wild  animals  as  well. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Can  you  tell  me,  Dr.  Crawford,  can  you  give  me  a 
summary  of  how  many  States  have  these  programs? 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  is  very  spotty.  Florida  has  some,  California  has 
some  regulation  for  research  facilities.  Can’t  tell  you  whether  they 
do  or  not. 

Mr.  Jontz.  So  most  States  have  criminal  statutes  against  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  animals  but  most  States  do  not  have  a program 
in  the  sense  of  some  agency  of  State  government  with  responsibil- 
ity to  go  inspect  and  license  and  do  anything  comparable  to  what 
your  responsibilities  are;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Correct.  Missouri  and  Kansas  are  in  the  process 
of  developing  such  regulations  for  puppy  breeders  in  the  wholesale 
pet  breeder  business  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Jontz.  In  terms  of  responsibilities  across  the  board,  as  broad 
as  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  gives  you,  very  few  if  any  States  have 
that  sort  of  responsibility? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I would  estimate  probably  none  have  that. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Probably  none  and  would  you  say  that  by  and  large 
the  States  have  adequate  resources  or  inadequate  resources  or 
could  you  make  any  characterization  about  even  where  you  have 
limited  statutes — limited  programs  on  the  book  what  kind  of  re- 
sources are  there  available  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I wouldn’t  have  any  idea  as  to  the  State’s  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Jontz.  You  have  a good  cooperative  relationship  with  them 
so  you  should  know. 

Mr.  Crawford.  California  is  in  trouble  and  I think  some  of  the 
other  ones  are  in  trouble.  I would  on  my  own  doubt  they  have  the 
resources  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jontz.  I am  sure  that  there  is  grounds  to  debate  what  the 
relative  responsibility  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
in  this  regard,  and  perhaps  we  should  be  requesting  the  States  to 
do  much  more,  but  I want  to  get  into  the  record  some  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  problem  is  being  adequately  dealt  with  by 
the  States  and  I would  have  to  say  that  the  problem  is  not  ade- 
quately dealt  with  by  the  States  except  in  very  limited  circum- 
stances, is  that  true? 

So  you  have  a cooperative  relationship  with  the  States  where  the 
States  have  programs  but  by  and  large  there  is  not  much  there  to 
cooperate  with  and  that  is  why  your  responsibilities  are  so  impor- 
tant, because  the  States  are,  for  whatever  reason,  not  providing  the 
sort  of  comprehensive — they  don’t  have  the  comprehensive  legal  re- 
sponsibility that  you  do  by  and  large? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jontz.  I wanted  to  get  that  into  the  record  and  I am  not 
sure  any  purpose  would  be  served  in  putting  detailed  information 
in  the  record  about  the  programs  of  the  States  because  there 
wouldn’t,  I guess,  be  all  that  much  to  put  in  and  so  I will  thank  the 
chairman  for  the  time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Stenholm  has  a follow-up  question. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Yes.  That  was  an  interesting  exchange  from  my 
colleague  from  Indiana.  I know  in  my  district  there  was  a gentle- 
man sentenced  to  3 years  in  jail  about  2 years  ago  and  served  prob- 
ably more  of  that  term  than  many  drug  dealers. 

I happen  to  know  the  fellow  and  he  had  50  plus  horses  penned 
up  and  didn’t  feed  them  and  the  law  of  Texas  worked  in  this  case 
because  this  fellow  went  to  jail.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  this  com- 
mittee ought  to  look  at  various  State  laws  because  in  Texas,  you 
have  got  to  convince  me  that  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  law  to 
protect  animals. 

You  have  got  to  convince  the  wife  of  this  gentleman  that  went  to 
jail  and  their  children  that  the  law  of  Texas  regarding  animal 
abuse  is  not  adequate.  Perhaps  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Jontz.  I appreciate  the  gentleman’s  point  and  I was  careful 
in  my  question  to  distinguish  between  criminal  statutes  under 
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which  individuals  can  be  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  law  and 
programs  which  include  inspection  and  what-have-you.  Obviously,  I 
think  criminal  statutes  serve  a purpose  and  my  bet  is  criminal 
statutes  are  in  effect  in  all  of  the  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States. 
My  bet  is  there  are  some  prosecutors  that  are  more  interested  in 
prosecuting  under  those  statutes  than  others.  I bet  we  could  spend 
all  day  taking  testimony  about  the  enthusiasm  or  lack  thereof  de- 
pending on  the  particular  prosecutor  of  actions  under  the  criminal 
statutes.  I appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  because  I want  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  criminal  statutes  and  the  inspection  pro- 
grams and  frankly  I think  all  of  us  would  sooner  see  a system  in 
place  that  resulted  in  inspections  and  prevention  rather  than  prob- 
lems occur  to  the  point  where  a prosecutor  would  be  compelled  to 
take  the  time  of  the  courts  to  pursue  some  sort  of  criminal  remedy. 

I believe  all  of  us  would  sooner  not  see  the  problems  come  to  that 
point. 

So  I thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I appreciate  there  are 
criminal  statutes  but  my  concern  is  that  when  a criminal  statute 
has  to  be  used,  I think  things  have  probably  gotten  out  of  hand  and 
we  ought  to  try  to  prevent  the  problem  before  they  get  to  that 
point. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  I don't  want  to  belabor  that.  We  have  a witness 
now.  There  is  obviously  a difference  of  opinion  between  us  regard- 
ing what  a program  ought  to  look  like  and  what  it  ought  not  to 
look  like.  I happen  to  believe,  in  this  case,  where  you  have  people 
abusing  animals  as  badly  as  we  hear,  then  criminal  charges  are  ap- 
propriate. 

With  due  respect  to  my  colleague  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, one  of  the  reasons  we  are  different  here  is  we  do  not  have 
quite  as  much  money  to  kick  around  as  you  do  over  there.  We  have 
got  to  take  our  pennies  and  make  them  work,  and  that  is  where  I 
get  nervous  about  people  saying  we  need  100,  350,  or  500  more  in- 
spectors, et  cetera. 

There  has  got  to  be  better  ways  to  do  it.  We  all  agree  that  the 
animals  need  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  for  one  second? 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Sure. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  One  thing  you  could  do  is  increase  the  fines  and 
take  the  money  and  hire  more  inspectors.  That  is  how  the  highway 
patrol  works  out  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Every  once  in  awhile  a good  rope  works  well  too. 
But  anyway,  we  will  drop  it  for  right  now. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  are  getting  way  behind  on  our  schedule.  We  will  be 
here  until  9 o'clock  tonight.  Mr.  Allard. 

Mr.  Allard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  recognizing  me  for 
just  a moment.  I wanted  to  make  a point  that  from  my  perspective 
and  from  the  State  that  I represent,  the  local  rules  and  regulations 
on  the  care  and  handling  of  the  animals  are  really  quite  responsi- 
ble, and  I think  that  they  rely  on  citizens  taking  the  initiative  to 
report  instances  of  animal  abuse,  and  I agree  with  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  I hate  to  see  a bureaucracy  set  up  to  try  and  do  all 
that  inspection,  I don't  think  we  can  afford  it.  I don't  think  it 
would  be  that  effective. 
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I think  a lot  of  people  care  about  the  proper  handling  of  animals 
and  they  do  report  those  instances  of  abuse.  Animal  abuse  does  fall 
in  the  criminal  statutes  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  I hate  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  get  involved  and  preempt  the  State’s 
rights  in  a program  that  is  working  OK  at  the  State  level. 

We  don’t  need  to  go  any  further.  I would  assume  that  you  find 
you  can  work  with  States  on  these  issues? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  we  do.  We  have  good  cooperative  efforts  with 
all  the  States. 

Mr.  Allard.  And  do  you  think  it  is  working? 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  I am  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  on  the  record  on  pre- 
emption and  I am  sure  that  applies  to  FIFRA  as  well. 

Mr.  Allard.  Sure  does,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right,  and  with  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
panel,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us.  We  hope  you  will 
have  some  people  from  your  office  stay  around  to  hear  the  rest  of 
this  testimony  so  you  can  get  a little  bit  of  a flavor  of  what  we  are 
facing  in  this  subcommittee. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  Arnoldi.  Appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  as 
our  next  witness,  Mr.  Richard  Kiley,  actor,  Warwick,  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  KILEY,  ACTOR,  WARWICK,  NY 

Mr.  Kiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  this  morning  about  some 
of  the  least  known  members  of  my  profession,  the  animals  who  are 
used  for  exhibition  or  for  entertainment  purposes. 

Performing  animals  share  many  of  the  same  needs  as  the  human 
members  of  my  profession.  They  need  a work  environment  that 
protects  them  from  injury,  disease,  hunger,  thirst  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  Instead  of  being  protected  by  a union,  these  ani- 
mals have  nothing  to  safeguard  their  interests  except  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  And  that  act,  as  it  now  stands,  prohibits  neither 
cruel,  exploitive  nor  abusive  treatment. 

As  an  actor  and  as  a family  man,  I cannot  understand  how  socie- 
ty and  its  children  can  benefit  from  these  violent  so-called  enter- 
tainments featuring  captive  animals.  Horses  and  mules  are  forced 
to  dive  off  platforms.  Bears,  pigs  and  kangaroos  have  to  defend 
themselves  in  combat  activities  such  as  wrestling  and  boxing  with 
humans. 

And  if,  in  the  heat  of  fear,  the  animal  reacts  naturally — the  way 
nature  intended  that  it  should — to  defend  itself,  it  can  hurt  its 
human  opponent,  and  then  be  punished  or  even  killed  for  doing  so. 
I ask  you  to  institute  a complete  ban  on  these  activities,  and  I ap- 
plaud Congressman  Pete  Kostmayer  for  including  this  specific 
point  in  H.R.  3252. 

All  life  must  feed  off  other  life  to  survive  on  this  Earth,  but  what 
gives  man  the  right  to  imprison,  frighten  and  torture  other  crea- 
tures simply  to  amuse  himself.  Congress  should  also  consider  ban- 
ning the  use  of  wild  animals  in  entertainment,  whether  they  be 
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wild  horses,  birds,  penguins,  monkeys,  or  big  cats.  Although  the 
people  in  charge  at  the  location  may  treat  them  well  and  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  I know  these  animals  often  are  put  under  great 
stress  during  the  transport  away  from  their  natural  environment 
and,  again,  once  they  find  themselves  amid  the  lights,  noises  and 
crowds  at  a production  site. 

Finally,  I must  ask  you  to  enact  a reasonable  and  meaningful 
standard  for  the  handling  of  these  animals.  Respectfully,  I urge 
this  subcommittee  to  raise  the  existing  standards  for  handling  ani- 
mals in  entertainment  to  the  level  of  a statute.  This  would  elimi- 
nate the  USDA’s  discretionary  powers  which  simply  are  not  doing 
the  job.  The  USDA  hasn’t  got  the  time  or  the  interest  or  the  man- 
power to  activate  their  oversight  function  in  this  matter. 

To  date,  the  USDA  has  avoided,  even  disregarded  the  few  regula- 
tions they  themselves  have  put  into  place.  I hope  that  you  give  ani- 
mals in  entertainment  a true  measure  of  protection,  a protection 
against  cruelty,  neglect  and  abuse  that  is  long  overdue.  The  Ameri- 
can public  depends  on  Congress  to  ensure  that  movies,  circuses  and 
other  types  of  family  entertainment  do  not  promote  violence  and 
insensitivity  toward  life. 

I appreciate  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me  today.  I wish 
you  all  well.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kiley  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much  and  thank  you  for  traveling 
from  New  York  to  Washington  to  give  us  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kiley.  It  is  a great  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Rose.  Are  there  comments  or  questions  from  members  of  the 
panel?  Any  side?  I think  you  covered  it  rather  strongly  and  we  ap- 
preciate your  forthright  necessary. 

Mr.  Kiley.  Thank  you,  very  much,  indeed. 

Mr.  Rose.  Our  next  witnesses  will  form  a panel.  The  panel  will 
be  composed  of  Mr.  Roger  Caras,  president  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  from  New  York  City,  Dr. 
John  Grandy,  the  vice  president  of  wildlife  and  habitat  protection 
of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States,  Washington  D.C.,  and 
Ms.  Adele  Douglass,  director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Society  in  Washington. 

Before  you  begin  your  testimony,  I would  like  to  recognize  the 
presence  in  our  audience  of  a guest,  the  Honorable  Neal  Wells, 
who  is  director  with  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Mr.  Wells,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you 
here.  Thank  you. 

You  may  proceed,  panel  members,  in  the  order  in  which  I recog- 
nized you.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  A.  CARAS,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

Mr.  Caras.  My  name  is  Roger  Caras,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  first  humane 
society  in  the  western  hemisphere,  I want  to  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  today  regarding  the  plight  of  animals  used  or 
more  often  misused  for  exhibition  purposes.  I want  to  thank  Con- 
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gressman  Charlie  Rose  and  Congressman  Pat  Roberts  for  conduct- 
ing this  hearing  and  Congressman  Peter  Kostmayer  for  sponsoring 
legislation  to  address  the  mistreatment  of  animals  in  entertain- 
ment and  for  the  effort  he  has  devoted  to  this  issue. 

As  we  see  it  at  the  ASPCA  there  are  two  major  problems  that 
should  be  addressed,  the  need  of  a specific  and  comprehensive  law 
to  regulate  the  use,  handling,  care  and  disposition  of  animals  used 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and,  second,  the  need  for  far,  far  better  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  to  protect  animals  and  those  new  laws 
which  ultimately  may  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  care  of  these  ani- 
mals. 

As  long  as  existing  laws  do  not  specifically  prohibit  trainers  of 
animals  from  beating  the  animals  in  their  care,  as  long  as  animals 
are  being  injured  and  killed  for  making  films,  not  necessarily  on 
the  set  or  location  where  things  are  sanitized  for  the  press,  but  in 
the  preparation  of  those  animals  for  their  hour  of  glory,  as  long  as 
the  existing  laws  do  not  prohibit  exhibitors  from  selling  animals 
they  no  longer  want  to  be  shot  at  and  killed  by  so-called  sportsmen, 
as  long  as  existing  laws  do  not  serve  to  prohibit  substandard  zoos 
from  keeping  their  animals  incarcerated  in  prison-type  structures 
and  as  long  as  the  Animal  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to  fail  to  enforce  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  which  it  does  fail,  and  it  is  clearly  specified 
regulations  are  promptly  and  effectively,  immediate  additional 
action  needs  to  be  taken  to  remedy  this  situation. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  in  the  hands  of  APHIS  is  simply  not 
enough  given  the  overall  mandate  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  made  the  goat  the  garden- 
er. One  needs  only  to  look  at  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  the  regu- 
lations as  they  pertain  to  the  handling  of  exhibition  animals  to  see 
why  they  are  inadequate  to  prevent  abuse. 

APHIS  has  a record  of  not  properly  enforcing  clear  standards. 
When  the  regulations  themselves  are  not  specific,  APHIS  does  even 
less.  In  fact,  it  does  virtually  nothing. 

For  example,  the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  state  that  physical  abuse  shall  not  be  used  to  train, 
work  or  otherwise  handle  animals.  What  does  physical  abuse 
mean?  Does  the  elephant  trainer  who  strikes  the  elephants  in  his 
care  with  hooks,  clubs  or  axe  handles  think  that  he  is  not  acting 
abusively?  Does  the  bear  trainer  who  hits  a bear  in  his  care  on  the 
nose,  a particularly  sensitive  part  of  the  bear’s  body,  or  strike 
bears  with  pipes  think  that  this  type  of  manipulation  is  justifiable, 
appropriate  and  nonabusive? 

I haven’t  made  these  examples  up.  They  have  all  happened  in 
the  circuses  and  zoos  of  this  country  regularly,  routinely  in  many 
places.  Probably  the  most  notorious  case  recently  come  to  light  of 
abusive  training  was  that  of  Dunda,  an  elephant  in  the  highly  re- 
nowned San  Diego  Zoo,  the  last  place  you  would  go  to  find  cruelty. 
She  apparently  didn’t  follow  her  keeper’s  commands  so  in  order  to 
make  her  tractable,  her  legs  were  chained  and  pulled  apart.  She 
was  brought  down  with  block  and  tackle  and  then  she  was  beaten 
on  her  head  with  axe  handles  by  five  keepers.  All  of  this  demon- 
strated— actually  as  incredulous  as  it  may  seem,  the  zoo  purported- 
ly claimed  this  could  be  a standard  practice.  The  zoos’  chief  ele- 
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phant  keeper  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  she  needed  to  be  disci- 
plined for  her  own  welfare. 

Not  at  all  surprisingly,  the  USD  A,  APHIS,  did  not  take  action 
against  the  zoo.  The  reasons  for  that  fact  are  complex,  bewildering, 
and  if  nothing  else,  disgraceful.  The  causing  of  pain  and  suffering 
of  animals  in  order  to  train  them  to  perform  or  be  obedient  has 
also  occurred  as  you  have  heard  in  the  making  of  films.  Although 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  has  been  widely  quoted 
as  abhorring  cruelty  to  animals  in  motion  pictures,  this  attitude 
has  not  served  to  stop  some  directors  from  purposely  having  ani- 
mals harmed  for  the  making  of  a film. 

It  has  been  reported  that  at  least  five  horses  were  killed  during 
the  filming  of  “Heaven’s  Gate,”  and  about  a dozen  chickens  were 
decapitated  and  their  blood  used  in  some  of  the  scenes  in  the 
movie.  The  orangutan  who  performed  in  “Any  Which  Way  You 
Can”  was  reportedly  beaten  with  a pipe.  For  the  making  of  “Kill- 
ing Fields,”  a live  ox  was  reportedly  bled  at  the  neck,  in  “Apoca- 
lypse Now,”  a water  buffalo  was  allegedly  hatcheted  to  death. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  existing  prohibitions  in  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  regulations  against  physical  abuse  is  not  enough. 
There  must  also  be  specific  language  in  the  law  to  ban  the  striking, 
tripping  and  kicking  of  animals  and  any  act  which  would  tend  to 
injure  or  cause  pain  or  suffering  to  animals  as  part  of  their  train- 
ing or  other  handling  at  circuses,  zoos,  animal  shows,  rodeos, 
aquariums  and  for  the  makings  of  films,  television  shows  or  com- 
mercials and  more  and  more  for  special  interest  VCR  tapes. 

For  that  latter  large  and  still  rapidly  growing  field,  the  how  to 
hunting  tapes,  thousands  of  animals  have  been  killed,  specifically 
for  the  making  of  those  types  with  rifle,  pistol  and  bow.  And  since 
many  American  films  are  made  in  other  countries  it  is  important 
for  legislation  to  limit  or  eliminate  animal  abuse  for  the  making  of 
American  films  regardless  of  where  these  films  are  actually  pro- 
duced. No  more  running  away  to  Mexico. 

Before  going  any  further  I want  to  emphasize  that  my  intention 
here  today  is  not  to  imply  that  zoos  or  movie  directors  are  villains. 
Some  are,  as  indicated,  but  I do  not  intend  to  paint  a picture  with 
a big  wide  brush.  There  are  a great  many  zoos  firmly  dedicated  to 
preserving  endangered  and  threatened  species  and  which  provide  a 
worthwhile  educational  experience  for  human  beings. 

At  the  same  time  they  provide  the  animals  in  their  care  with  the 
surroundings  that  truly  are  appropriate  for  the  animal’s  physical, 
social  and  psychological  well-being.  I feel,  though,  only  a small  per- 
cent of  zoos  will  be  accredited  with  the  American  Association  for 
Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums.  Movies  have  been  produced  using 
large  numbers  of  animals  where  concerted  efforts  have  been  made 
so  that  the  animals  would  not  be  harmed,  for  example,  $250,000 
was  spent  to  construct  23  mechanical  buffalos  for  “Dances  with 
Wolves.” 

It  can  be  done,  but  unless  there  are  clear  and  specific  standards 
in  the  law,  the  zoos,  menageries,  circuses  and  movie  directors  that 
are  not  concerned  about  the  animals  in  their  care  will  continue  to 
mistreat  animals  any  time  they  think  they  can  get  away  with  it, 
anywhere  they  can.  People  without  consideration  or  compassion 
should  not  have  access  to  feeding  and  handling  animals. 
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Clearly  that  is  so.  The  mistreatment  of  animals  at  rodeos  also 
cannot  go  unmentioned  here  today.  The  use  of  an  electrical  prod 
and  bucking  straps  can  and  do  cause  pain  and  stress  and  for  what 
purpose?  Amusement.  Well,  we  are  not  amused. 

Surely  activities  designed  for  entertainment  but  which  are  likely 
to  harm  animals  or  cause  fear  should  not  be  condoned.  If  animals 
used  at  rodeos  are  not  given  any  protection  at  all  under  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  as  you  know  APHIS  doesn’t  go  near  them. 
The  rodeos  have  big  bucks  and  that  buys  them  big  banks.  The  ani- 
mals be  hanged. 

Thus  far  I have  emphasized  that  aspect  of  animal  mistreatment 
which  is  largely  physical  in  nature,  the  striking,  the  beating,  the 
shocking.  Equally  important  to  any  discussion  is  the  handling  of 
animals  in  a circus,  zoos,  aquariums,  rodeos  and  for  the  making  of 
films  as  the  environment  in  which  the  animals  live.  Some  animals 
have  indeed  done  remarkable  things  in  order  to  replicate  an  ani- 
mal’s natural  habitat  as  well  as  they  can. 

Other  zoos  unfortunately,  including  Ms.  Basinger’s  roadside  men- 
ageries and  even  some  municipal  zoos,  continue  to  be  nothing  more 
than  prisons  with  zero  educational  value.  Yes,  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  contains  provisions  regarding  housing  for  animals  but  animals 
need  more  than  just  space  to  turn  around  in.  There  needs  to  be  leg- 
islation to  require  exhibitors  to  provide  the  appropriate  environ- 
ment for  their  animals  which  is  responsive  to  the  animal’s  physical 
and  psychological  needs. 

The  exhibitors  that  do  not  accomplish  this  within  a particular 
time  frame  should  have  their  licenses  revoked  permanently.  Dis- 
playing animals  in  settings  that  do  not  foster  the  animal’s  well- 
being is  not  only  not  educational,  it  is  cruel  and  serves  absolutely 
no  beneficial  purpose  except  to  the  exhibitor  who  is  making  money 
by  the  mishandling  of  his  animals. 

Also  very  important  is  the  way  that  exhibitors  handle  animals 
they  no  longer  need.  Programs  to  limit  over  breeding  of  exhibition 
animals  should  be  in  effect,  but  this  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  breeding  programs  in  legitimate  ASPCA  approved  facilities. 

An  animal  should  receive  protection  under  the  law  to  prohibit 
them  from  ever  ending  up,  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  as  tar- 
gets in  a shooting  gallery.  A safari  jacket  and  a big  gun  does  not  a 
sportsman  make  and  neither  does  a check  book.  No  law  or  regula- 
tion, however,  will  have  any  positive  effect  on  the  plight  of  animals 
for  exhibition  unless  the  agency  empowered  to  enforce  the  law  and 
regulations  does  its  job. 

The  Animal  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  totally  inept  and  ineffective  in  this  regard. 
It  is,  to  almost  everyone  who  deals  with  them  in  the  field,  a joke. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example,  in  the  course  of  my  30-year  career 
as  a television  correspondent  I visited  numerous  commercial  dog 
breeding  facilities  more  commonly  called  puppy  mills.  The  condi- 
tion I observed  in  all  of  those  30  years  never — never  showed  1 inch 
of  improvement.  Animals  were  kept  in  filthy  conditions.  Sick  and 
diseased  animals  were  left  unattended.  Food  and  water  was  filthy. 
Yet  these  people  continue  to  get  their  licenses  from  the  USDA  and 
continue  their  gross  mistreatment  of  the  animals  in  their  care. 
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The  inspectors  were  either  blind  or  totally  oblivious  to  the  de- 
plorable conditions  they  were  supposed  to  be  inspecting.  I purpose- 
fully visited  monstrous  facilities  with  APHIS  permits  signed  the 
day  before.  In  at  least  one  case  an  APHIS  inspector  ran  her  own 
patently  substandard  puppy  mill  in  her  own  backyard.  There  in 
her  front  yard  was  a car  with  an  emblem  on  the  door  that  said, 
“Protecting  American  Agriculture,  USD  A/'  And  there  in  the  back- 
yard was  this  filthy  pigpen  filled  with  suffering  dogs. 

When  I personally  took  that  to  the  APHIS  regional  office  we  met 
in  Houston,  Texas,  and  spoke  with  Dale  Swinderman  and  Mr. 
Christiansen,  whose  first  name  I forgot.  They  looked  at  me  and 
said,  “We  didn’t  know  about  her.”  I said,  “Gentlemen,  here  is  a 
complaint  that  was  put  on  your  desk  9 months  ago  and  coinciden- 
tally here  is  another  one  put  on  your  desk  9 years  ago.  You  have 
known  about  her  for  nearly  a decade.  She  still  runs  a puppy  mill 
and  still  has  a USD  A car  in  the  front  yard,  paid  for  by  the  taxpay- 
ers.” 

A new  bureau  dedicated  solely  to  enforcing  standards  for  the 
care  of  animals  used  for  exhibition  and  other  purposes  as  well 
needs  to  be  established,  not  APHIS.  A bureau  with  knowledgeable, 
people  who  will  see  what  is  in  front  of  them  for  what  it  is  and  take 
the  necessary  action  to  improve  conditions.  APHIS  enforcement  ef- 
forts have  been  so  abysmal  over  such  a long  period  of  time  that  it 
is  clear  that  drastic  change  is  needed.  They  had  their  chance.  You 
can’t  make  a dead  man  well,  nor  can  a total  failure  improve  by  flat 
or  edict. 

The  ASPCA  is  hopeful  that  after  today’s  hearing  you  will  recog- 
nize that  the  care,  handling,  use  and  disposition  of  animals  used  to 
entertain  us  must  be  addressed  by  legislation.  We  pride  ourselves, 
after  all,  on  being  a civilized  society.  We  need  to  see  an  end  to  the 
beating  of  animals;  we  need  to  take  animals  out  of  prison-like  con- 
tainments and  give  them  some  quality  of  life.  That  will  only 
happen  if  you  act. 

The  ASPCA  and  the  millions  of  animals  for  whom  it  speaks  pray 
that  you  will.  Only  then  can  we  boast  a higher  status  for  our  own 
species.  We  are,  after  all,  only  one  among  many — and  at  times  we 
behave  worse  than  most. 

I don’t  think  any  one  can  argue  with  the  fact  that  we  arrived  at 
our  present  station  of  life  on  the  back  of  animals.  Horses,  as  well 
as  ships,  proved  that  the  Earth  was  round,  not  flat.  This  country 
was  unexplorable  without  horses.  In  other  countries  they  use  rein- 
deer, camels  and  yaks,  but  we  got  here  on  the  backs  of  animals. 
The  manipulation  of  livestock  would  have  been  totally  impossible 
without  dogs.  Ask  them  in  Australia.  They  are  still  absolutely  es- 
sential down  there.  We  eat  them.  We  wear  them.  They  entertain  us 
they  keep  our  blood  pressure  down  as  pets.  They  are  our  hobbies. 
They  are  our  passions.  For  goodness  sakes,  let’s  pay  some  of  the 
debt  back.  Let’s  get  APHIS  out  of  it.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Caras  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Caras. 

Dr.  Grandy. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  GRANDY,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  WILDLIFE 

AND  HABITAT  PROTECTION,  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  John  Grandy.  I am  vice  president  for  wildlife  and 
habitat  protection  of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I am  pleased  to  appear  today  on  behalf  of  more  than  1.5 
million  members  and  constituents  to  present  our  concerns  about 
animals  used  in  exhibition  and  the  Federal  Governments’s  failure 
to  protect  them  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

The  HSUS  is  this  Nation’s  largest  animal  protection  organization 
with  more  than  1.5  million  members,  10  regional  offices,  an  educa- 
tional division,  a team  of  investigators,  legislative  experts,  animal 
control  academy  and  programs  focusing  on  the  humane  steward- 
ship of  all  animals,  including  those  we  are  considering  today. 

Initially,  I would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  sub- 
committee for  your  leadership  on  and  continued  sensitivity  on 
issues  relevant  to  animal  protection.  This  is  a historic  hearing  and 
you  deserve  praise  for  having  called  it. 

The  HSUS  firmly  believes  that  under  most  circumstances  wild 
animals  should  exist  undisturbed  in  their  natural  environments 
and  that  the  exhibition  of  wild  animals  frequently  results  in 
animal  abuse,  neglect,  suffering  and  death.  However,  despite  our 
ethical  concerns  about  animals  in  exhibitions,  exhibitions  do  exist 
and  continue.  The  animals  incarcerated  in  them  deserve  proper 
care. 

This  paradox  is  the  ultimate  dilemma  for  the  HSUS.  While  we 
believe  the  great  majority  of  these  animal  exhibitions  should  be 
closed,  as  does  Mr.  Caras  and  others  who  you  have  heard  from 
today,  we  are  committed  to  doing  everything  we  can  to  insure  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  maintained  in  them. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  is  the  Nation’s  most  comprehensive 
Federal  legislation  protecting  animals.  And  its  spirit  and  intent 
were  presumably  designed  to  safeguard  many  species  used  in  po- 
tentially abusive  situations.  The  Congress  made  a firm  commit- 
ment when  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  was  amended  in  1970  to  pro- 
tect these  animals.  And  although  the  regulations  have  been  subject 
to  further  amendments,  we  are  called  here  today  to  address  the 
continued  suffering  and  egregious  exploitation  of  animals  in  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  HSUS  believes  strongly  that  this  ongoing  tragedy  is  signifi- 
cantly due  to  the  Animal  Welfare  Acts  nebulous  regulations  and 
APHIS’  lax  approach  to  enforcement  and  implementation. 

Indeed,  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  provides 
a sound  basis  for  humane  treatment  and  ethical  care  of  exhibition 
animals.  However,  it  has  not  been  effective  because  it  has  not  been 
enforced.  This  lack  of  effective  enforcement  is  due  in  large,  if  not 
total  part,  to  APHIS’  remiss  attitude  toward  protecting  animals. 

In  a recently  released  report  that  you  mentioned  in  your  opening 
statement,  the  USDA’s  Office  of  Inspector  General  discussed  its 
audit  of  APHIS’  enforcement  and  confirmed  our  long-standing  sus- 
picions. The  act  is  simply  not  being  enforced,  and  violators  who  are 
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uncovered  are  treated  with  kid  gloves.  We  attach  to  our  testimony, 
which  I am  summarizing  for  you,  a detailed  copy  of  the  OIG  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I will  not  repeat  the  egregious  conclusions  of  that 
report  which  you  repeated  in  your  opening  statement.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  however,  that  those  factors  and  those  findings  which  you  men- 
tioned so  well  prove  conclusively  that  APHIS  simply  does  not  have 
the  desire  or  the  will  to  enforce  this  law. 

It  is  one  thing  to  come  before  this  subcommittee  and  talk  about 
money  and  lack  of  personnel  and  those  are  important  things  that 
should  be  addressed. 

However,  at  the  core  of  the  agency's  failure,  as  emphasized  by 
Roger  Caras  and  by  others,  is  the  lack  of  the  will  of  this  agency 
and  this  administration  to  enforce  this. 

There  are  problems  with  regulations  and  standards.  These  prob- 
lems actually  compound  the  negative  attitude  of  the  agency  toward 
enforcements.  I provided  a great  deal  of  detail  in  my  statement  on 
these  matters;  licensing  regulations  are  faulty,  handling,  veteri- 
narian care,  employee  training,  space  requirements  and  transporta- 
tion. — 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I will  discuss  two  specific  Animal  Welfare 
Act  regulations,  that  is  licensing  and  handling,  which  have  proven 
to  be  grossly  ineffective  in  protecting  animals. 

Licensing:  The  regulations  governing  the  licensing  of  exhibitors 
state  that  the  applicant,  “Must  demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
regulations  and  standards  and  be  available  for  inspection." 

However,  this  regulation  is  poorly  worded.  It  does  not  implicitly 
require  an  applicant  to  fully  comply  with  all  regulations.  In  fact, 
the  exotic  animal  exhibitor,  TIGERS,  actually  received  numerous 
licenses  despite  a long  history  of  violations  and  an  APHIS  inspec- 
tor's strong  recommendations  against  licensing. 

Equally  startling,  the  USDA  Office  of  General  Counsel  actually 
had  pending  actions  against  this  exhibitor  when  the  licenses  were 
issued. 

Handling  regulations:  These  regulations  require  exhibitors  to 
handle  animals,  “.  . . expeditiously  and  carefully  so  as  not  to  cause 
trauma,  overheating,  excessive  cooling,  behavioral  stress,  physical 
harm  or  unnecessary  discomfort,"  and  state  that,  “Physical  abuse 
shall  not  be  used  to  train,  work,  or  otherwise  handle." 

We  believe  it  is  incomprehensible  APHIS  considers  training  tech- 
niques such  as  the  use  of  whips,  electric  prods  and  hooks  as  stand- 
ard animal  handling  and  training  procedures. 

We  are  distressed  that  this  has  contributed  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances involved  in  physical  abuse  in  exhibition  animals. 

Mr.  Rose.  Let  me  ask  you  to  hold  up  there  so  we  can  go  vote.  The 
subcommittee  will  be  in  recess  for  a few  minutes  and  then  we  will 
come  back  and  continue. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Rose.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order.  When  we 
broke  for  the  vote  on  the  floor,  Dr.  Grandy  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
presentation.  Doctor,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you.  I will  try  to  summarize  this  as  quickly 
as  possible  for  you. 

At  that  point  I was  talking  about  the  problems  with  handling 
animals  and  training  them  and  the  use  of  whips  and  electric  prods 
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and  so  forth.  The  point  I wanted  to  make  there  is  first  of  all 
APHIS  routinely  allows  those  things.  Either  their  regs  are  so  lax 
those  things  aren’t  considered  the  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment 
that  we  all  know  them  to  be,  or  the  agency  is  so  lax  about  enforce- 
ment that  it  simply  ignores  them. 

Roger  Caras  brought  up  the  problem  with  Dunda,  the  elephant. 
There  are  dozens  of  other  elephants  around  this  country.  Lota,  an 
elephant  formerly  of  the  Milwaukee  Zoo,  a case  that  we  are  in 
court  on,  was  subject  to  terribly  abusive  equipment.  APHIS  was 
given  films  of  that.  They  found  no  problems  at  all,  even  though  the 
animal  took  3 hours  to  be  loaded  into  a van  and  was  very  seriously 
injured. 

Mr.  Rose.  Let  me  interrupt  you  and  ask  you  a question. 

Do  you  think  what  is  defective  is  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  itself 
or  the  enforcement  of  it?  Have  you  studied  the  act  to  have  an  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  the  Department  could  be  more  aggressive 
in  its  enforcement  based  upon  the  legislation? 

Mr.  Grandy.  The  Department  certainly  could  be  more  aggressive 
than  it  is.  That  is  without  question.  The  Department’s  attitude,  I 
think,  is  best  summarized  by  an  event  most  people  in  this  room 
know  about  very  well,  which  is  the  Department’s  continued  opposi- 
tion to  covering  birds  and  other  animals  under  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act.  That  speaks  of  an  absolute  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  let  the  status  quo  remain  and  do  as  little  as  possible.  You 
can  fix  some  things  in  the  act — and  I have  a series  of  suggestions 
which  I will  get  to  in  a minute.  The  problem  Roger  Caras  brought 
up  about  this  agency  and  the  people  in  it  is  the  key  to  this. 

The  HSUS  is  also  concerned  that  APHIS  only  seriously  responds 
to  violations  when  situations  reach  a crisis  such  as  the  injury  or 
death  of  an  animal  or  a person.  For  example,  in  response  to  a com- 
plaint filed  by  the  HSUS  regarding  bear  wrestling  APHIS  stated, 
“Unless  we  can  prove  that  the  animal  was  actually  harmed,  we  can 
take  no  legal  actions  against  the  licensee.  Unfortunately,  this 
means  taking  action  after  the  fact  has  happened.”  Moreover,  when 
penalties  are  assessed  they  are  often  so  minimal  there  is  no  assur- 
ance of  compliance. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  following  specific  sug- 
gestions based  on  our  long  25-year  investigatory  history  of  this 
issue  and  our  lengthy  history  with  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  in 
APHIS. 

First  of  all,  we  want  to  begin  by  commending  the  start  that  has 
been  made  with  H.R.  3252.  This  bill  is  a good  step  forward.  It  needs 
to  be  refined.  It  needs  to  be  strengthened,  but  the  people  who  intro- 
duced it  deserve  all  of  our  commendations  and  support. 

Second,  I want  to  endorse  the  suggestion  made  by  Roger  Caras 
earlier.  As  a practical  matter  I normally  take  the  position,  as  does 
the  HSUS,  that  it  is  not  our  job  to  tell  Government  which  agency 
to  rest  responsibility  in,  but  it  is  our  job  and  the  Congress’  job  to 
tell  Government  what  should  be  done. 

In  this  case  APHIS,  as  I said  a moment  ago,  has  such  an  awful 
history  of  enforcement,  I think  strong  consideration  should  be 
given  to  removing  this  particular  responsibility  from  APHIS  and 
putting  it  into  another  agency  within  or  without  USDA.  What 
these  animals  need  is  an  advocate.  They  do  not  need  an  apologist. 
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We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a permanent  blue  ribbon 
advisory  committee  which  contains  substantial  representation  from 
the  animal  protection  community.  This  committee  can  serve  as  the 
mechanism  to  review  and  develop  improvements  in  regulation. 

The  standards  for  licensing  must  be  made  far  more  stringent. 
After  being  cited  for  a violation,  the  permittee  should  have  no 
more  than  60  days  to  comply  and  be  subject  to  a mandatory  rein- 
spection. A second  violation  would  carry  a 2-year  minimum  revoca- 
tion of  a permit.  A third  violation,  the  revocation  would  be  perma- 
nent. 

These  measures  sound  Draconian,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  case,  after 
case,  after  case  has  shown  that  what  happens  is  time  after  time, 
after  time — and  these  things  are  attached  to  my  testimony — the 
agency  does  nothing  more  than  go  back  and  find  new  violations. 
They  tell  the  zoo  or  whatever  it  is  to  clean  them  up.  The  zoo  cleans 
them  up,  they  come  back  a month  later  and  there  are  four  new  vio- 
lations. Each  of  those  violations  represents  animal  brutality, 
animal  cruelty  and  animal  suffering,  and  this  act  should  prohibit 
it. 

Specific  definitions  must  be  developed  for  critical  sections  of  the 
standards  such  as  veterinary  care  and  employee  training.  Criteria 
establishing  minimal  standards  should  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented. 

We  have  cases  cited  in  my  testimony  where  what  goes  on.  People 
who  know  nothing  about  elephants  are  put  in  charge  of  elephant 
management.  As  the  Dunda  case  proves  all  too  well,  all  to  often 
that  means  clubbing  with  a 2 by  4 or  a baseball  bat. 

There  are  three  other  specific  suggestions  which  I will  allude  to. 

In  total,  Mr.  Chairman,  I simply  want  to  summarize  by  saying 
this  situation,  the  situation  that  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
today — and  you  will  hear  about  more,  is  appalling.  Historically  the 
USD  A has  fought  against  greater  animal  protection.  This  is  best 
exemplified,  as  I said  earlier,  by  the  administration  and  USDA’s 
continued  opposition  to  adding  birds  and  other  animals  to  protec- 
tion under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  Animals  are  brutalized  and 
they  are  dying. 

The  safety  of  visitors  is  compromised.  Enforcement  is  poor  or 
nonexistent  and  regulations  are  no  more  than  ambiguous  loop- 
holes. The  agency  does  little  more  than  apologize  and  blame  Con- 
gress. Congressman  Rose,  this  situation  cries  out  for  your  leader- 
ship. You  must  insist  that  regulations  and  policies  which  are  cre- 
ated to  protect  exhibition  animals  no  longer  be  permissive  of 
animal  suffering  and  insure  the  recommendations  we  have  made 
are  implemented  into  an  effective  animal  protection  system.  In 
doing  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  you  can  put  real  meaning 
into  the  promise  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Grandy  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Douglass. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ADELE  DOUGLASS,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON 
OFFICE,  AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Douglass.  Good  afternoon.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  name  is  Adele  Douglass,  and  I am  testifying 
here  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Humane  Association.  I would 
like  to  summarize  my  remarks  and  have  my  full  statement  includ- 
ed in  the  record. 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection. 

Ms.  Douglass.  The  American  Humane  Association  with  head- 
quarters in  Denver,  Colorado,  was  founded  in  1877  and  is  the  only 
national  association  for  the  protection  of  both  children  and  ani- 
mals. 

Our  children’s  division  has  as  its  members  child  welfare  agen- 
cies, State  and  county  departments  of  social  services,  administra- 
tors, child  advocates  and  concerned  individuals. 

Our  animal  protection  division  has  as  its  members  humane  soci- 
eties— local  humane  societies,  SPCA’s,  and  animal  control  agencies, 
as  well  as  concerned  individuals  across  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides training  and  services  to  humane  societies,  establishes  stand- 
ards for  local  agencies  to  meet  and  provides  emergency  animal 
relief. 

Our  Washington,  D.C.  office  provides  advocacy  for  animals  and 
children.  Our  Los  Angeles  office  protects  animals  in  film. 

I would  like  to  digress  from  my  summary  for  just  about  10  sec- 
onds to  say  that  I think  it  is  important  for  the  subcommittee  to  re- 
alize that  the  American  Humane  Association  is  currently  involved 
in  litigation  against  Mr.  Barker  regarding  statements  similar  to 
those  he  made  here  today.  These  statements  are  viewed  by  the 
American  Humane  Association  as  libelous  and  slanderous. 

Now,  our  Los  Angeles  office  was  started  in  1939  as  a result  of 
public  outcry  against  animal  abuse  in  the  film  industry.  That  year, 
during  the  filming  of  “Jesse  James,”  a stunt  man  rode  his  horse  off 
a 70-foot  cliff  and  the  horse  was  killed.  The  public  was  appalled. 
And  the  American  Humane  Association  intervened,  and  spearhead- 
ing the  effort  to  protect  animals  in  film.  We  opened  the  Hollywood 
office  which  we  now  call  the  Los  Angeles  office. 

For  the  next  53  years  we  worked  to  prevent  the  injury,  neglect, 
and  abuse  of  animals  in  film.  American  Humane  has  done  so  with 
and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  industry. 

In  1940,  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America  that  an  authorized  American  Humane  repre- 
sentative be  consulted  on  all  film-making  connected  with  animals, 
and  that  the  producers  invite  the  American  Humane  Association 
representative  to  supervise  animal  action.  This  relationship  worked 
well  and  there  were  few  problems  until  1966  when  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association’s  powerful  Hayes  office  was  abolished  and  the 
American  Humane  Association’s  authority  was  dissolved  along 
with  the  Production  Code. 

After  1966,  and  until  1980,  having  no  authority,  American 
Humane  continued  to  seek  protection  for  animals  used  in  film.  We 
were  often  barred,  sometimes  at  gunpoint  from  being  on  sets.  This 
happened  on  “The  Legend  of  the  Lone  Ranger”  being  filmed  in 
Santa  Fe.  Unfortunately,  there  was  cruelty  in  many  other  films 
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shot  during  these  years.  During  that  time  we  fought  back  demand- 
ing media  attention  for  such  atrocities. 

In  1979  a horse  was  blown  up  in  the  making  of  the  film  “Heav- 
ens Gate.”  American  Humane  organized  a national  boycott  of  the 
film  and  the  public  outrage  led  to  the  reinstatement  of  American 
Humane’s  authority  in  the  1980  actors/producers  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Today  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  the  Alliance  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture and  Television  Producer’s  agreement  states  that  American 
Humane  must  be  sent  a script  when  animals  are  being  used  and 
AHA  should  be  allowed  to  be  on  the  set.  It  is  there  and  there  alone 
the  American  Humane  Association  derives  its  authority  to  be  on 
sets. 

Each  year  we  protect  thousands  of  performing  animals  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  industry  and  the  trainers.  Field  representatives 
travel  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  to  several  hundred  production 
sites,  supervising  animal  action.  Last  year  we  supervised  over  300 
movies,  TV  productions  and  commercials. 

Our  Los  Angeles  office  receives  lists  of  upcoming  productions 
from  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  Additionally,  from  movie  and  TV 
productions  we  search  trade  magazines  daily.  A letter  is  sent  to  all 
productions  for  which  we  do  not  have  a script,  reminding  them  a 
script  and  shooting  schedule  should  be  sent  to  our  office  as  early  in 
the  preproduction  period  as  possible. 

Last  year  over  2,500  letters  were  sent.  A set  of  guidelines  are 
sent  to  each  production  using  animals.  When  the  script  is  received 
it  is  read,  animal  action  is  marked,  and  a production  work  sheet  is 
filled  out.  From  then  on  American  Humane  is  in  constant  contact 
with  the  production  company  to  determine  how  scenes  that  Ameri- 
can Humane  questions  will  be  shot.  On  days  of  filming  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  representative  is  on  the  set  to  make  sure  the  scene  is 
shot  as  agreed. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  an  American  Humane  representative  to  be 
on  the  set  12  to  16  hours  a day.  Oftentimes  they  work  weekends, 
especially  on  locations  and  night  shoots.  Not  only  does  American 
Humane  monitor  how  the  shot  was  achieved,  but  how  many  takes 
were  done  and  the  kind  of  exercise  and  rest  periods  were  provided 
to  animals  on  the  set.  We  make  sure  the  animals  have  adequate 
water  and  protection  from  the  elements  and  safety  precautions  are 
observed.  If  necessary,  we  now  monitor  training  sessions  and  go  on 
locations  and  preproduction  to  assure  housing  is  being  established 
to  our  requirements. 

As  you  know,  films  are  being  made  all  over  the  United  States.  If 
the  Los  Angeles  office  deems  it  appropriate,  we  send  field  repre- 
sentatives from  our  Los  Angeles  office  to  these  diverse  locations. 
Sometimes  we  ask  one  of  our  local  affiliates  to  represent  us  on  the 
set.  In  those  instances,  after  the  preparatory  work  is  done,  a pack- 
age of  materials  outlining  the  agreed  upon  animal  actions  and  pro- 
cedures, along  with  AHA  guidelines  and  rep  reports  are  sent  to  the 
affiliate,  and  the  L.A.  office  reviews  these  terms  with  the  affiliates 
prior  to  filming.  These  are  local  humane  societies  or  SPCA’s  in  the 
area. 

When  the  filming  is  completed,  American  Humane  screens  the 
film  before  it  is  released  to  the  public  to  make  sure  no  animal 
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action  was  added  that  we  were  not  aware  of.  We  write  a review 
and  rate  the  film  according  to  how  the  animals  were  treated  on  the 
set,  not  with  how  they  are  portrayed  on  the  screen.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, causes  confusion  to  the  public  as  the  making  of  movies  is 
an  illusion. 

Our  ratings  are  published  in  our  national  magazine,  “The  Advo- 
cate,’J which  goes  to  over  3,500  affiliate  humane  organizations  and 
to  our  individual  members  nationwide.  We  also  send  press  releases 
to  major  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  United  States. 

I would  like  to  submit  a few  of  our  press  releases  for  the  record, 
if  you  would  like.  Our  ratings,  by  the  way,  are  also  sent  to  the  Brit- 
ish Classification  Board  who  rate  these  films  for  the  European 
market.  American  Humane  operates  and  maintains  a 24-hour,  7- 
day  a week  animal  actors  hotline,  ensuring  absolute  confidentiality 
for  callers  who  want  to  report  abuse  or  potential  abuse  to  animals. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  what  we  do  is  preventative.  Our  prelimi- 
nary work  results  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  If  we 
were  only  citing  production  companies  after  the  fact  because  of 
cruelty  on  the  set,  we  would  not  be  doing  our  job.  When  American 
Humane  codified  its  guidelines  in  1988,  these  standards  were  writ- 
ten for  the  protection  of  all  animals,  regardless  of  their  prominence 
or  insignificance  to  the  production.  They  cover  the  comfort  of  the 
animals  on  the  set  and  their  protection  during  the  filming.  This  in- 
cludes all  sentient  creatures,  including  birds,  fish,  reptiles  and  in- 
sects. They  exceed  California  State  law  which  has  one  of  the  strict- 
est anticruelty  laws  in  the  Nation.  This  is  not  the  case  in  other 
countries  where  reality  is  still  the  name  of  the  game. 

Like  in  the  movie,  “The  Ferryman,”  which  was  a Hungarian  pro- 
duction made  in  Poland,  kerosene  was  actually  poured  on  the 
backs  of  sheep  and  ignited.  Nor  was  it  in  the  case  in  years  past 
with  American  productions  filmed  overseas;  “Apocalypse  Now,” 
filmed  in  1979  in  the  Philippines,  “Reds”  filmed  in  Spain  in  the 
early  1980’s,  and  “Patton”  filmed  in  1972  in  Italy. 

To  address  this  problem  American  Humane  has  recently  collabo- 
rated with  Neal  Wells,  our  esteemed  guest  today,  representing  the 
World  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  to  produce  written 
international  guidelines.  They  are  based  on  our  American  stand- 
ards. These  guidelines,  the  international  code,  will  soon  be  distrib- 
uted in  71  countries  through  local  humane  organizations.  We  are 
not  saying  that  isolated  incidents  cannot  and  do  not  occur,  they  do. 
Like  in  the  TV  production,  “Blue  Grass,”  which  was  made  in  1987, 
labor  was  induced  in  a horse  and  the  foal  died.  What  we  do  say  is 
such  incidents  should  not  be  misconstrued  as  rampant  in  the  indus- 
try as  over  300  films  and  TV  productions  using  animals  are  made 
each  year. 

When  something  like  this  happens  steps  are  taken  to  prevent 
these  things  from  happening  again.  In  this  instance  we  included  a 
guideline  stating  labor  may  not  be  induced  for  the  making  of  a 
film. 

Our  American  Humane’s  authority  is  consensual.  It  is  derived 
from  a contract.  If  the  motion  picture  industry  didn’t  allow  us  to  be 
there,  we  couldn’t  be  there. 

In  regard  to  the  USDA’s  mandate,  we  respectfully  disagree  with 
the  USDA  when  it  says  they  don’t  need  more  resources.  You  don’t 
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have  to  be  a mathematical  genius  to  figure  that  90  inspectors  can’t 
do  a good  job  reviewing  9,832  inspection  sites. 

Our  position  is  clear.  We  oppose  death,  injury,  pain  or  suffering 
of  an  animal  for  entertainment  purposes.  That  is  unacceptable. 
That  has  been  the  policy  and  mandate  under  which  we  have  been 
working  in  Hollywood  for  the  last  53  years.  The  issue  as  we  see  it 
before  this  subcommittee  is  not  more  regulation,  but  more  re- 
sources for  the  appropriate  agencies,  because  in  terms  of  exhibition 
there  is  more  than  USDA.  I believe  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
involved  as  well,  but  we  need  more  resources  for  the  appropriate 
agencies  to  enforce  and  implement  existing  regulations. 

Any  additional  legislation  being  considered  by  the  Congress  with- 
out accompanying  significant  new  resources  to  implement  that  leg- 
islation will  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  animals. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Douglass  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much.  I notice  in  the  back  of  your  tes- 
timony many,  many  pages  about  movies  made  in  other  States. 

Ms.  Douglass.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rose.  Take  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina,  for  example,  a 
movie,  “Young  Indy,”  was  made  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
which  is  in  my  district.  What  you  would  have  done  was  relied  on 
the  New  Hanover  Humane  Society  to  police  the  set,  so  to  speak, 
according  to  guidelines  and  information  you  had  sent  them.  Is  that 
correct? 

Ms.  Douglass.  Yes.  We  would  have  contacted  them,  asked  them 
if  they  would  be  able  to  go  on  the  sets.  It  wasn’t  a movie — I think 
“Young  Indy”  was  an  ongoing  television  program.  It  was  one  of 
those  and  we  would  have  talked  to  them  over  the  phone — asked  if 
they  would  be  available,  sent  them  the  agreed  upon  description  of 
how  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be  done,  what  is  expected  and  to  have 
them  go  on  the  set  and  observe,  participate,  check  out  the  animals 
and  so  forth  and  complete  the  rep  report  and  contact  us. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right.  You  realize  that  the  likelihood  of  there  being 
trained  professionals  in  the  New  Hanover  Humane  Society  is  very 
slight. 

Ms.  Douglass.  If  there  was  a scene — this  is  how  it  was  explained 
to  me — if  you  have  a horse  running  across  the  pasture,  what  the 
person  in  the  New  Hanover  Humane  Society  would  do  is  to  go  out 
and  walk  the  pasture  and  make  sure  there  weren’t  any  big  holes  or 
rocks  that  the  horse  would  stumble  on.  It  wouldn’t  be  complex 
action.  If  it  were,  we  would  send  one  of  our  reps  from  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  many  representatives  do  you  have?  How  many 
American  Humane  Association  reps  do  you  have  that  can  be  sent? 

Ms.  Douglass.  Let  me  find  my  notes.  I think  there  are  six  in  Los 
Angeles.  We  have  one  permanently  in  New  Mexico  and  one  in  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  Rose.  Less  than  10? 

Ms.  Douglass.  Right. 

Mr.  Rose.  There  are  movies  being  made  all  around  the  country, 
every  day.  So  if  they  involve  animals,  it  sounds  like  you  need  more 
resources  just  like  APHIS  does. 

Ms.  Douglass.  No  question  about  it. 
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Mr.  Rose.  All  right.  Panel,  thank  you  all  very  much. 

Any  questions,  comments  from  Mr.  Bilbray? 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I have  a question  for 
the  representative  of  American  Humane.  Do  you  receive  any  fund- 
ing from  the  motion  picture  industry  directly  or  indirectly? 

Ms.  Douglass.  In  years  past.  We  haven’t  this  year.  In  years  past, 
I understand  we  had  a contribution  from  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation, and  my  understanding  is  that  contribution  comes  to  less 
than  1 percent  of  our  annual  budget  and  it  is  for  both  the  childrens 
and  the  animal  division.  It  is  not  for  our  Hollywood  office. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Most  of  your  contributions  are  from  private  donors. 

Ms.  Douglass.  And  foundations. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Are  any  of  those  foundations  connected  with  the 
motion  picture  industry? 

Ms.  Douglass.  No,  other  than  the  donation  from  NPAA,  no. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  The  question  is  for  the  other  two  witnesses,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Caras.  How  is  your  working  relationship  in  regard  to 
this  with  American  Humane?  Do  you  find  they  are  cooperative  and 
you  work  well  together  or  do  you  have  problems? 

Mr.  Caras.  Speaking  for  ASPCA,  we  have  a very  close  relation- 
ship with  them.  We  are  located  in  New  York  State.  Since  the 
ASPCA  has  police  authority  in  New  York  and  the  AHA  doesn’t,  it 
is  typical  for  films,  commercials,  or  TV  shows,  made  in  New  York 
to  be  supervised  by  our  office,  our  head  of  law  enforcement,  Mr. 
Herman  Cohens,  here  today.  Typically  he  would  go  or  one  of  our 
agents  would  go.  They  have  police  powers.  They  can  stop  it  and 
indeed  we  have. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Your  relation  has  been  very  good. 

Mr.  Caras.  Yes.  Two  weeks  ago — there  are  four  organizations  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Congressman.  Four  of  us  are  ASPCA,  AHA, 
HSUS  and  MSPCA  which  is  in  Massachusetts  which  is  a very 
strong  State  organization,  probably  is  the  strongest  in  the  world  for 
an  area  that  small.  Our  four  organizations  meet  four  times  a year, 
the  presidents  of  each  of  the  organizations,  and  one  or  two  vice 
presidents  and  coordinate  our  activities  for  the  year  and  our  plans 
for  the  years  ahead.  And  we  jokingly  refer  to  it  as  a summit  or 
some  other  nonsense  name.  We  meet  four  times  a year  and  we 
work  together. 

Like  you,  I am  concerned,  having  spent  20  years  in  the  motion 
picture  industry.  I am  deeply  concerned  about  whether  AHA  actu- 
ally can  supervise  when  they  are  away  from  Hollywood.  There  is 
no  criticism  of  them,  but  it  does  reach  far  and  local  agencies  do  not 
have  the  expertise — I know  if  I were  making  a film  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  I was  going  to  do  something  nasty  to  a horse,  I would  put 
out  two  call  sheets  and  I would  shoot  one  unit  one  place  and  keep 
that  clean  and  sanitary  and  I would  do  the  nasty  things  when  the 
local  humane  officer  wasn’t  there.  If  you  are  not  experienced  you — 
you  don’t  usually  rob  people  on  the  street  in  broad  daylight,  you  do 
it  at  night. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Grandy. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Yes,  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  has  a 
strong  working  relationship  with  the  AHA. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  The  reason  I ask  that,  Mr.  Barker’s  testimony  earli- 
er I got  the  implication  he  felt  American  Humane  and  the  industry 
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were  pretty  close  in  a working  relationship.  Maybe  I read  too  much 
into  his  testimony. 

Ms.  Douglass.  May  I respond? 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Yes. 

Ms.  Douglass.  We  work  cooperatively  with  the  industry  and  the 
trainers  and  if  we  didn’t  have  the  cooperation  of  the  industry  and 
the  trainers,  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  protect  the  animals.  I mean  we 
do  this  as  a voluntary  thing.  We  have  been  protecting  animals 
since  1877,  so  I think  it  benefits  animals  to  have  the  motion  picture 
industry  have  us  written  into  the  contract  saying  all  productions 
that  had  animals  had  to  send  us  a script.  I think  that  benefits  ani- 
mals. I don’t  understand  why  that  would  be  a problem. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  I am  not  saying  it  is.  I am  saying  I want  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it  and  understand  what  the  relationship  is. 

Another  question  I have  is  we  talk  about  87 — 90  agents  national- 
ly. I understand  OMB,  that  is  kind  of  the  standard  they  have  set 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  how  many  agents  they  will  give 
them.  How  many  do  you  think  are  needed  and  could  a voluntary 
organization  like,  for  instance,  the  BLM  up  in  my  area  like  the  Red 
Rock  area  and  they  have  volunteers  trained  by  the  BLM  and  they 
work  so  many  voluntary  hours  to  help,  provide  voluntary  agents 
that  were  sort  of  trained  and  deputized  to  work  within  the  organi- 
zation to  maybe  go  out  and  find  these  problems? 

Mr.  Caras.  Specifically,  sir,  in  entertainment  or  the  broader 
spectrum? 

Mr.  Bilbray.  The  broader  spectrum. 

Mr.  Caras.  Eighty  inspectors,  when  you  have  over  5,000  puppy 
mills,  much  less  the  other  exhibitors,  is  a joke.  I spent  2 nights  at 
Kansas  City  National  Airport,  2 Monday  nights  and  that  is  when 
the  puppies  are  all  gathered  from  the  puppy  mills  and  shipped  out 
on  TWA.  I think  that  is  where  26  dogs  were  suffocated  recently. 
And  no  one  at  Kansas  City  National  Airport  had  ever  seen  an 
APHIS  inspector.  The  animals  are  shipped  between  2 and  6 in  the 
morning.  They  had  never  seen  an  APHIS  inspector  at  2 o’clock  in 
the  morning.  It  got  to  the  point  TWA  employees  were  on  their  own 
inspecting  animals  and  refusing  them.  These  are  just  baggage  han- 
dlers, refusing  to  take  the  dogs.  I said  how  often  does  APHIS  come 
here?  They  said  they  never  have. 

Mr.  Grandy.  There  are  other  things  as  well.  The  comment  was 
made  during  the  questioning  of  Dr.  Arnoldi,  could  you  use  five 
times  as  many  inspectors.  Frankly,  it  pains  me  to  say  this,  but  if 
the  agency’s  attitude  didn’t  improve,  10  times  as  many  inspectors 
might  not  be  very  helpful.  If  Roger  Caras  can  find  this  thing  on 
two  successive  Monday  nights,  it  doesn’t  take  a rocket  scientist  to 
get  an  agent  there. 

There  are  two  problems  here:  One  is,  yes,  there  is  more  budget 
needed.  There  is  more  authority  needed  in  different  places,  but 
there  is  a different  attitude  that  has  got  to  precede  that  and  be 
part  of  it  or  it  is  not  going  to  work.  We  can’t  have  an  agency  which 
spends  lots  of  its  budget  fighting  animal  protection  organizations 
who  want  to  enforce  the  law.  That  is  the  situation  we  have  today. 
So  let’s  try  five  times  as  many  agents  to  see  if  it  works.  Let’s  not 
let  Congress  or  the  American  people  get  away  without  realizing 
that  what  fundamentally  needs  to  change  is  the  attitude  of  the 
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agency.  It  has  to  be  an  advocate  for  animals,  not  an  apologist  for 
cruelty. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  By  the  way,  for  the  record,  could  you  give  us  the 
name  of  the  woman  who  is  the  inspector  who  has  a puppy  mill  still 
going  on? 

Do  you  have  that? 

Maybe  we  could  ask  why  that  is  still  going  on. 

Mr.  Caras.  Mr.  Grandy  just  informed  me — I have  not  been  out 
there  in  a couple  years — that  she  was  fired  or  allowed  to  resign 
and  that  her  puppy  mill  has  been  closed. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Then  I don’t  need  it. 

Mr.  Caras.  By  the  way,  I failed  to  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
would  also  like  my  comments  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  will  put  all  of  your  statements  in  the  record  to- 
gether with  your  answer  to  the  questions. 

Mr.  Caras.  Could  I add  one  other  point? 

Mr.  Bilbray.  I have  run  out  of  time.  So  it  is  up  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Caras.  I don’t  claim  to  know  everything  there  is  about  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
mandate  for  the  USD  A is  to  take  care  of  the  farm,  to  make  sure 
that  America  remains  the  cheapest  and  best  overfed  country  in  the 
world,  and  to  maximize  profits  and  speed  up  growth  and  all  of  the 
things  that  have  to  do  with  the  human  side  of  the  equation. 

All  of  a sudden,  they  are  the  animal  advocates.  That  is  why  I 
said,  “made  the  goat  the  gardener”.  It  is  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  should  be  strengthened,  but  it  should  be 
taken  out  of  USDA.  It  does  not  belong  there.  Their  mandate  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  in  my  opinion,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  Of  the  great  many  people  that  agree  with  that,  USDA 
finds  itself  in  several  predicaments  like  this  one.  Many  years  ago 
we  started  a food  surplus  distribution  system,  which  is  now  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  which  is  the  lion’s  share  of  USDA’s  budget, 
and  I think  they  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
as  well  as  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  and  we  are  about  to  undergo 
some  hearings  in  the  Congress  this  year  and  next  year  about  the 
reorganization  of  how  we  do  our  work,  and  I certainly  intend  to 
mention  these  two  areas  to  the  Hamilton-Gradison  Committee  as 
they  look  at  the  work  of  committees;  but  I think  your  point  falls  on 
perceptive  ears. 

I would  yield  at  this  time  to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Roberts  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Caras,  where  would  you  put  the  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the 
Federal  agencies  that  we  have,  or  would  you,  perhaps,  put  it  as  a 
stand-alone  agency? 

Mr.  Caras.  I am  not  sure  I have  the  wisdom  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I would  like  to  gain  that  wisdom  and  think  about  it. 

I am  not  sure,  sir,  whether  it  is  with  health,  whether  it  is  with 
the  Attorney  General;  I don’t  know.  It  depends  how  tough  the  laws 
are  and — but  not  where  it  is,  I am  not  that  much  of  a scholar  of 
Government  to  know  exactly  where  it  should  go. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I would  like  to  ask  Ms.  Douglass,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding the  chairman  has  informed  me,  and  I am  sure  he  is 
right,  that  you  will  make  available  to  the  committee,  or  part  of  the 
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subcommittee,  information  and  statistics  on  the  frequency  of  unac- 
ceptable uses  of  animals  in  the  TV  and  movie  industry  in  recent 
years. 

The  information  I have  here,  for  instance,  in  1988:  61  movies  su- 
pervised; 53  TV  productions;  21  commercials;  124  scripts;  42  movies 
screened;  301  reviews;  7 unacceptable;  1 in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  1 out  of  301,  1989. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  about  that? 

Ms.  Douglass.  Year  end  1988  or  1988? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I think  I just  read  the  1988.  It  is  not  that  we  need 
to  go  down  each  one,  but  this  information  is  available. 

Do  you  have  any  summary,  commentary  on  the  work  that  you 
are  doing? 

Ms.  Douglass.  I would  say,  for  example,  if  you  wanted  to  put 
this  in  as  part  of  the  record,  in  1988,  we  had  seven  movies  that 
were  rated  unacceptable,  six  of  which  were  made  overseas.  One 
was  a docudrama  filmed  in  New  York  City,  the  filming  of  live  acts, 
and  it  was  called  “Mondo  New  York,”  and  this  horrible  person  bit 
the  head  off  of  a mouse  and  threw  it  in  the  audience,  and  we  got 
calls  on  it,  and  we  contacted  the 

Mr.  Roberts.  Sounds  like  a NEA  grant,  but  go  ahead. 

Ms.  Douglass.  And  the  ASPCA  successfully  prosecuted  the  case. 
In  1989,  there  were  two  movies  rated  unacceptable. 

One  was  overseas,  one  was  a U.S.  film  and  we  were  told  that  no 
animals  would  be  used  and  they  submerged  some  rats  in  liquid 
oxygen.  The  rats  fortunately  didn’t  die. 

Now,  this  was  an  issue  that  rats  are  not  currently  covered  under 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  all  we  could  do  would  be  to  publicize 
it,  rate  it  unacceptable  and  publicize  it. 

In  1990,  there  were  three  movies  rated  unacceptable,  which  were 
all  made  overseas.  In  1991,  there  were  two  movies  rated  unaccept- 
able, one  because  some  insects  were  killed,  which  is  against  our 
guidelines,  and  another  was  footage  of  rodeo  mishaps  where  they 
filmed  animals  actually  being  hurt  in  rodeo,  and  we  rated  that  un- 
acceptable even  though  it  was  sort  of  a documentary. 

Mr.  Rose.  Let  me  interrupt  one  minute.  I am  going  to  turn  the 
gavel  over  to  Mr.  Roberts  for  about  5 minutes.  I will  be  right  back, 
and  when  you  all  have  finished,  he  will  call  the  next  panel. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  I have  all  the  powers  of  the  majority  in  those  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  Rose.  Absolutely.  Any  law  you  want  to  pass. 

Mr.  Roberts  [presiding].  You  have  seen  the  millennium.  That  is 
the  kind  of  information  that  I wanted  to  make  sure  was  in  the 
record,  and  I think  we  are  probably  reading  from  the  same  kind  of 
information  that  you  have  provided. 

Ms.  Douglass.  I was  going  to  say  I have  it  typed  up.  If  you  want 
to  put  this  in  the  record,  here  it  is. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  will  do  that. 

And  if  you  will  provide  that  to  the  subcommittee,  we  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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American  Humane  Association 


1988 

61  movies  supervised 
53  TV  productions 
21  commercials 
124  scripts 
42  movies  screened 

7 movies  rated  unacceptable 
6 made  overseas 

1  docu-drama  filming  in  New  York  City  of  live  acts  - "Mondo,  New 
York"  - although  this  was  not  something  we  would  have  been 
notified  of,  we  investigated  and  sent  our  reports  to  the  ASPCA  who 
successfully  prosecuted. 


1989 

88  movies  supervised 
126  TV  productions 
67  commercials 
260  scripts 
109  movies  screened 

2  movies  rated  unacceptable 
1 overseas 

1 U.S.  film  - AHA  was  told  no  animals  would  be  used  - rates  were 
submerged  in  liquid  oxygen  and  fortunately  did  not  die. 


1990 

92  movies  supervised 
108  TV  productions 
55  commercials 
349  scripts 
74  movies  screened 

3  movies  rated  unacceptable  - made  overseas 


112  movies  supervised 
118  TV  productions 
46  commercials 
6 videos 

622  scripts  read 
91  movies  screened 

2 movies  rated  unacceptable: 

1 - because  roaches  were  killed 

1 - was  footage  of  rodeo  mishaps  where  animals  were  hurt. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  I want  to  thank  the  witnesses. 

We  will  call  the  next  panel. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  they  are  doing  that,  I can  say  in 
defense  of  the  NEA,  as  a supporter  of  the  NEA,  that  we  would 
never  grant  a grant  like  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I am  talking  about  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

Our  next  panel  is  Dr.  Charles  Sedgwick,  school  of  veterinary 
medicine  from  Tufts  University;  Mr.  Sydney  Butler,  the  executive 
director  of  the  American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and 
Aquariums  from  Bethesda;  Ms.  Lucille  Kaplan,  the  legal  counsel 
for  PET  A;  Mr.  Pat  Derby,  president  of  the  Performing  Animal  Wel- 
fare Society  in  Sacramento,  California. 

I would  like  to  welcome  the  panel. 

If  you  would  have  a seat,  we  will  begin. 

We  will  start  with  Dr.  Sedgwick. 

Let  me  say  first,  Doctor,  we  want  to  welcome  you. 

In  12  years  I have  waited  to  say  this.  We  in  the  Congress,  some 
of  us,  at  least,  are  literate  and  we  can  read  these  statements,  and 
in  the  interest  of  time,  if  we  can  hold  it  to  5 minutes,  all  of  your 
pertinent  testimony  will  be  made  part  of  the  record.  We  do  appreci- 
ate your  coming. 

We  ask  you  to  try  to  summarize. 

If  you  do  not,  you  will  be  sent  immediately  to  Dodge  City, 
Kansas,  where  you  will  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead. 

You  may  proceed,  Doctor. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  SEDGWICK,  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY 

MEDICINE,  TUFTS  UNIVERSITY,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Sedgwick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  a specialist  in  veterinary 
medicine  that  addresses  the  problems  of  zoological  medicine.  I am 
certified  in  this  specialty. 

I am  experienced  as  the  animal  welfare  director  for  the  vice  pres- 
idency of  Morris  Animal  Foundation.  I have  lectured  to  inspectors 
for  the  USD  A on  this  subject. 

I have  lectured  to  programs  provided  by  HUSIS,  by  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  San  Diego  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I would  like  to  take  a slightly  different  tack  with  my 
summary  and  suggest  that  training  on  some  levels  does  have  value 
and  that  the  animal  welfare  inspectors,  their  job  is  facilitated,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  ability  of  captive  animals  to  be  trained. 

The  type  of  training  I have  maybe  doesn’t  fit  the  characteriza- 
tion that  has  been  made  previously  here  today.  For  example,  we 
train,  in  a manner  of  speaking,  baby  bald  eagles  destined  to  be  re- 
leased. This  program  has  been  going  on  for  10  years. 

These  are  not  exhibit  animals,  but  the  desired  purpose  has  re- 
sulted from  this  training.  These  animals  have  nested  for  the  first 
time  in  the  New  England  States  from  a period  of  50  or  60  years 
when  these  animals  did  not  nest  in  these  areas. 

For  the  past  5 years  we  have  had  nests.  We  feel  that  the  animal 
keeper/inspector  relationship  is  a give  and  take  relationship,  and 
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in  its  ideal  form,  that  is  the  way  I have  seen  it.  The  animal  keeper 
provides  in  each  institution  peculiarities  of  that  animal  care  facili- 
ty, whether  it  is  a zoo,  an  animal  compound  of  different  sorts,  pro- 
vides the  inspector  with  information  that  is  peculiar  to  that  institu- 
tion. 

It  is  not  available — it  cannot  be  written  up  in  comprehensive 
guidelines,  and  so  forth.  We  feel  that  the  animal  inspectors  of  the 
USD  A,  APHIS,  supporting  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  are  grossly  un- 
derfunded. 

This  is  the  general  opinion  of  people  in  my  association,  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  We  feel  from  talk  and 
from  descriptions  of  the  activities  of  this  agency,  the  APHIS,  that 
they  are  perhaps  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  funded  for  the  job  that  they 
are  expected  to  do. 

Instead  of  $10  million,  they  should  have  $50  million  or  $100  mil- 
lion, perhaps,  to  do  the  vast  job  that  faces  them. 

I have  worked  with  these  people.  I have  had  these  people  call  us 
for  specialized  information  within  my  field  of  expertise,  and  I feel 
that  they  are  highly  motivated  people,  and  I feel  that  if  they  wish, 
they  can  take  the  current  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  implement  it  to 
the  extent  that  animals  could  in  captive  situations  and  exhibit  situ- 
ations, could  derive  a much  better  situation. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  the  training  that  is  necessary  for  all  ani- 
mals, for  any  animal  on  this  Earth  that  is  kept  in  a captive  situa- 
tion. If  we  have  the  large  carnivores,  the  great  cats,  the  great  leop- 
ards, and  so  forth,  in  an  exhibit,  they  need  to  be  trained  at  least  to 
retire  so  that  their  facilities  can  be  cleaned,  so  that  their  food  can 
be  placed  in  an  appropriate  area. 

If  we  are  talking  about  elephants,  we  need  to  have  animals  that 
understand  a certain  number  of  commands  for  their  own  good.  I 
will  give  an  example:  The  Los  Angeles  Zoo  20  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a veterinarian  there,  we  had  an  elephant  with  a scrofulous 
lesion,  a tubulus  lesion  of  the  hip.  It  was  caused  by  human  tubercu- 
losis. 

The  practice  of  feeding  zoo  animals  in  those  days  brought  TB. 
The  public  obviously  brought  this  in.  The  animal  went  down,  fell 
down,  balked  and  went  down  on  her  side  in  a narrow  passageway. 

Her  partner  elephant,  an  elephant  that  was  just  trained  to  tail- 
up  with  this  animal,  just  to  follow  by  grasping  her  tail,  was 
brought  out,  and  the  keeper,  without  having  any  commands  for 
this  animal,  brought  her  into  position.  She  put  her  head  and  her 
trunk  and  her  front  feet  in  the  position  and  lifted  that  animal  to 
its  feet.  It  was  an  example  of  how  training  can  benefit  animals  and 
it  was  a religious  experience,  frankly.  There  was  not  a dry  eye  any- 
place in  the  area. 

So  I think  that  the  current  trend  in  training  is  to  train  these  ani- 
mals to  do  normal  procedures,  normal  behaviors,  such  that  they 
can  be  handled.  If  you  need  a blood  sample  for  a diagnostic  test 
from  the  ear  of  an  elephant,  an  elephant  is  a dangerous  animal,  it 
can  be  trained  and  they  are  being  trained  in  this  day  and  age  to 
present  the  ear  at  a cubby  hole  protective  wall  so  that  the  veteri- 
narians, and  so  forth,  can  take  samples. 

The  same  is  being  done  with  marine  mammals.  I worked  with 
Benny  Kirkbride  for  the  7 years,  from  1970  to  1975  that  I was  at 
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the  San  Diego  Zoo,  before  the  elephant  incident  incidentally,  and 
this  keeper,  this  trainer  was  so  good  with  his  animals  that  he  could 
open  their  mouths  and  I could  inspect  their  teeth. 

If  I opened  the  mouths,  I lost  a hand.  He  could  hold  an  animal’s 
flipper  and  I could  take  a blood  sample  from  this  animal  to  do  a 
count  to  see  if  there  was  an  infection  of  any  kind. 

I think  that  this  kind  of  positive  training  is  beneficial  and  most, 
most  compelling  to  animal  people.  It  is  the  highest  form. 

I would  like  to  caution  that  this  legislation  is  wonderful  in  its 
concept.  It  is  obviously  needed,  but  be  careful  not  to  restrict  such 
things  as  medical  treatment. 

If  I have  an  antelope  with  a broken  leg  and  I repair  that  leg  with 
various  appliances,  perhaps  steel  pins  and  so  forth,  I must  keep 
that  animal  in  a very  confined  place,  because  by  doing  so,  he  is 
quiet;  he  is  in  the  dark.  It  has  to  be  properly  ventilated.  It  has  to 
have  a passageway  so  the  animal  can  be  quietly  moved  to  the  next 
crate  so  that  the  former  crate  can  be  cleaned.  But  if  I turn  this 
animal  out  into  a luxurious  grassy  knoll,  he  is  going  to  dash  that 
orthopedic  repair  to  pieces. 

We  have  to  have  legislation  that  allows  this  flexibility  and  allows 
the  well-meaning,  the  well-trained  and  the  important  people  on  the 
ground  at  the  site  to  make  decisions  about  these  animals  that  don’t 
necessarily  fit  the  stereotype  of  a wonderful  open,  free  existence. 

I don’t  believe,  after  30  years  of  experience  in  zoological  medi- 
cine, that  there  are  any  experts  totally  in  this  field. 

I would  love  to  challenge  anybody  in  this  situation.  I don’t  know 
whether  this  committee  could  convene  5 people,  10  people,  or  100 
people  who  could  be  an  effective,  totally  knowledgeable  oversight 
committee.  The  knowledge  of  zoological  medicine,  the  zoological 
keeping,  is  something  that  is  being  generated  day  by  day,  moment 
by  moment,  and  animal  experience  by  animal  experience. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Doctor,  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  very  pertinent 
testimony. 

In  the  interest  of  time  I am  not  going  to  have  you  read  your  last 
paragraph  on  page  6 of  your  statement,  but  it  makes  more  sense  to 
me  than  almost  anything  else  that  I have  read  or  tried  to  do  my 
home  work  on. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  your  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Roberts.  I want  to  apologize  to  Ms.  Pat  Derby.  We  had  a 
typo  in  the  committee  witness  list,  and,  obviously,  you  are  not  Mr. 
Pat  Derby,  so  my  apologies  to  you. 

We  will  move  now  to  Mr.  Sydney  Butler.  The  chairman  has 
taken  control.  We  are  back  in  business  as  usual. 

I would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  158  subcommittees  and  com- 
mittees in  this  institution.  We  are  supposed  to  be  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time  over  half  the  time. 

So  while  you  are  back,  I am  going  to  have  to  take  a temporary 
leave  of  absence  for  the  time  you  requested.  Thank  you  for  relin- 
quishing the  gavel.  We  try  to  emulate  your  fairness. 

Mr.  Rose  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much. 

I hope  that  follows  through  all  day  today. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I reserve  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Pat  Roberts. 

Mr.  Sydney  Butler. 

STATEMENT  OF  SYDNEY  J.  BUTLER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ZOOLOGICAL  PARKS  AND  AQUAR- 
IUMS 

Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  asking  me  here  today. 

I have  a written  statement  which  I have  submitted  for  the  record 
and  I will  move  through  it  quickly  in  the  interest  of  time. 

My  name  is  Sydney  Butler.  I am  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums,  AAZPA.  We 
represent  162  accredited  zoological  parks  and  aquariums  and 
almost  6,000  individual  members. 

The  highest  priority  of  our  association  is  conservation,  which 
AAZPA  and  its  member  institutions  pursue  through  species  surviv- 
al plans,  habitat  protection,  animal  rescue  and  rehabilitation,  and 
education  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I don’t  need  to  remind  this  subcommittee  or 
others  in  this  room  of  the  extreme  threat  to  the  species  in  this 
world.  Current  estimates  suggest  that  from  1 to  5 million  species  of 
animals  and  plants  could  become  extinct  in  the  next  few  decades, 
primarily  due  to  habitat  loss. 

For  those  species  that  are  threatened  with  extinction,  AAZPA 
has  developed  a world-renowned  program  of  genetic  management. 
This  species  survival  plan,  known  as  SSP,  is  a program  originated 
in  1981  to  secure  the  survival  of  at  least  some  of  the  most  vulnera- 
ble and  most  significant  of  endangered  species  through  a captive 
breeding  process. 

The  goal  of  many  SSP’s  is  to  someday  reestablish  self-sustained 
populations  in  their  former  ranges,  and  through  research,  to  devel- 
op methodologies  that  can  assist  field  conservation  efforts. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  SSP’s  in  our  program  for  26  spe- 
cies, and  we  hope  to  cover  200  species  by  the  year  2000.  Following 
our  lead,  similar  programs  are  being  organized  in  Europe,  Japan, 
and  many  other  countries.  We  can  already  count  our  captive  breed- 
ing successes,  such  animals  as  the  Asiatic  wild  horse,  Pere  David’s 
deer,  black-footed  ferret,  the  red  wolf,  the  Arabian  oryx,  and  the 
California  condor. 

All  would  be  extinct  today  without  successful  captive  breeding 
programs.  AAZPA  member  institutions  are  developing  also  a stra- 
tegic collection  planning  process  to  select  species  based  on  their 
conservation,  educational  and  research  value. 

This  program  is  expensive.  Zoo  and  aquarium  professionals  spent 
over  50,000  hours  and  an  estimated  $2.5  million  in  1991  on  SSP 
management  alone  for  habitat  protection.  And  none  of  us  in  the  zo- 
ological community  believe  that  SSP’s  alone  can  save  species  from 
extinction.  Therefore,  our  commitment  does  not  stop  with  the  SSP 
programs. 

The  AAZPA  and  its  members  realize  that  SSP’s  cannot  save  en- 
dangered species  and,  therefore,  have  begun  captive  breeding  pro- 
grams which  must  be  implemented  as  part  of  a more  holistic  and 
more  comprehensive  effort  to  preserve  species  in  their  natural 
habitat. 
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In  1990,  1991,  69  AAZPA  institutions  initiated  or  supported 
almost  400  conservation  and  scientific  projects  in  nations  world- 
wide. The  New  York  Zoological  Society  alone,  through  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  International,  spends  almost  $4  million  annually  on 
international  conservation  efforts. 

AAZPA  institutions  also  sponsor  in  an  international  field  re- 
search and  conservation  programs.  For  example,  the  Minnesota 
Zoo  has  adopted  a national  park  on  the  island  of  Java  in  Indonesia 
to  protect  habitat  for  the  highly  endangered  Javan  rhino.  Similar- 
ly, the  National  Zoo  here  in  Washington  is  heavily  involved  in  the 
Golden  lion  tamarin  reintroduction  program  in  the  Amazon  area  of 
Brazil. 

Animal  Rescue:  In  addition  to  the  SSP  and  international  conser- 
vation efforts,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  AAZPA  members  participate 
in  the  marine  mammal  stranding  network,  a voluntary,  regional 
network  for  stranded  marine  mammals. 

An  average  of  2,000  marine  mammals  are  reported  annually  as 
stranded  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  One  stranding  net- 
work, Sea  World,  spent  almost  $3.4  million  over  the  last  5 years 
rescuing  almost  2,800  animals,  and  of  those  animals,  1,300  were  re- 
habilitated and  over  1,000  were  released  back  to  the  wild. 

The  New  England  Aquarium  in  Boston  also  currently  responds 
to  over  500  strandings  each  year.  It  has  also  assisted  more  than  50 
seals  of  five  different  species,  and  has  returned  20  to  the  wild. 
Direct  costs  of  this  effort  for  the  New  England  Aquarium  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $100,000  each  year. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  conservation  rescue  efforts 
this  year,  including  a west  coast  sea  otter,  sea  turtles  and  other  mi- 
gratory birds,  raptors  and  avian  species. 

AAZPA  also  fulfills  its  commitment  to  conservation  through  edu- 
cation, both  at  home  and  overseas. 

At  home  zoological  parks  and  aquariums  serve  as  learning  cen- 
ters for  105  million  people  who  visit  our  facilities  every  year.  An 
estimated  10  million  children  visit  our  zoos  and  aquariums,  and 
each  year,  35,000  teachers  are  given  in-service  training  by  zoos  and 
aquariums. 

All  in  all,  each  year  AAZPA  institutes  spend  an  estimated  $27 
million  on  formal  and  informal  educational  programs. 

AAZPA  monitors  the  activities  of  its  members  through  an  ac- 
creditation program.  One  of  the  foremost  objectives  of  the  AAZPA 
is  to  maintain  high  professional  standards  and  to  influence  con- 
tinuing growth  of  superior  zoos  and  aquariums.  In  developing  and 
updating  our  accreditation  program,  which  we  do  constantly, 
AAZPA  is  especially  concerned  with  the  need  for  the  high  stand- 
ards of  animal  management  and  husbandry. 

This  accreditation  process  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  appli- 
cant institution  to  undertake  a rigorous  self-examination,  including 
2 to  3 day  on-site  inspections  by  the  visiting  committee  of  profes- 
sionals. The  accreditation  certifies  that  an  institution  is  currently 
meeting  standards  established  by  the  association. 

Zoological  parks  and  aquariums  must  qualify  for  accreditation  at 
least  once  every  5 years.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  AAZPA  insti- 
tutions are  guided  by  a code  of  professional  ethics. 
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Both  individual  and  institutional  members  are  bound  by  this 
code.  It  is  the  standard  by  which  we  measure  proper  and  profes- 
sional conduct. 

The  AAZPA  and  its  board,  which  is  composed  of  five  professional 
members  of  AAZPA  and  elected  by  the  voting  membership,  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  maintaining  this  code.  Anyone  can 
bring  an  ethics  charge  against  an  AAZPA  institution. 

Based  on  the  results  of  these  investigations,  the  ethics  board  may 
make  recommendations  for  appropriate  action  to  the  full  AAZPA 
board  of  directors. 

An  example  of  a recent  issue  involving  ethics  concerns  of 
AAZPA  members  is  the  disposition  of  surplus  animals.  Zoos  and 
aquariums  are  breeding  more  species  than  ever  before  due  to  the 
advancement  of  reproductive  technology  and  improved  husbandry 
techniques.  In  fact,  almost  90  percent  of  the  mammals  and  70  per- 
cent of  the  birds  exhibited  in  North  America  are  captive  born. 

However,  zoological  facilities  must  face  the  problem  of  animals 
which  are  diseased,  abnormal,  aged  or  those  for  which  there  are 
too  many  of  1 sex,  age  or  genetic  line,  animals  that  would  have 
been  lost  in  a wild  population  through  predation,  disease  or  other 
natural  misfortune.  We  have  developed  guidelines  for  its  members 
regarding  disposition  of  surplus  animals.  The  manner  of  disposition 
of  living  specimens  should  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  specimens, 
the  species,  the  zoological  facility  and  the  public  it  serves. 

AAZPA  members  are  also  required  by  the  code  of  ethics  to, 
“Make  every  effort  to  insure  that  animals  do  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  individuals  not  qualified  to  care  for  them  properly.”  That 
statement  is  the  bedrock  of  our  code  of  ethics. 

The  placing  of  animals  on  sale  at  an  exotic  animal  auction  which 
is  attended  by  the  general  public  is  a direct  violation  of  the 
AAZPA  code  of  professional  ethics.  AAZPA  also  strongly  opposes 
the  disposal  of  exotic  wildlife  through  organizations  or  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 

We  are  constantly  revising  and  refining  our  disposition  and 
ethics  guidelines.  For  example,  last  spring  AAZPA  Georgia  Tech 
University  convened  a conference  to  consider  ethical  issues  facing 
the  species  survival  plants. 

Funded  by  a grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
conference  brought  together  nearly  50  experts  on  animal  welfare 
and  other  related  fields.  Progress  was  made  and  the  results  will  be 
published  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  Animal  Welfare  Act, 
AAZPA  and  its  member  institutions  carefully  adhere  to  all  rele- 
vant statutes  and  regulation  that  apply  to  their  facilities. 

Zoological  facilities  are  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
cording to  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  as  you  know,  though  most  fa- 
cilities already  exceed  the  standards  developed  under  law.  Also,  as 
you  know,  the  Welfare  Act  was  enacted  in  1966  to  regulate  the  use 
of  animals  for  research  facilities,  exhibition  purposes,  for  pets  to 
assure  they  are  provided  humane  care  and  treatment. 

The  AWA  regulates  other  aspects  of  transportation,  purchase, 
sale,  housing  and  care  for  animals.  Under  the  AWA,  zoological 
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parks  and  aquariums  must  be  licensed  as  exhibitors.  The  facility 
must  be  inspected  at  least  twice  annually. 

AAZPA  is  also  working  with  APHIS  closely.  For  example,  on  de- 
veloping space  and  care  standards  for  mammals,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  birds  in  captivity  and  for  the  standards  for  marine  ani- 
mals. 

While  AAZPA  is  working  with  APHIS  to  investigate  any  group, 
any  regular  group  regulations,  we  do  not  believe  that  new  legisla- 
tion is  further  needed  to  regulate. 

APHIS,  we  believe,  has  full  authority  under  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act.  And  AAZPA  institutions  have  their  own  standards,  which  are 
in  most  cases,  more  stringent. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  APHIS  requires  increased  financial 
support  to  administer  all  its  responsibilities.  During  1989  alone, 
APHIS  conducted  11,056  inspections  of  dealers,  research  facilities, 
exhibitors  and  carriers.  It  is  important  to  us  that  APHIS  has  suffi- 
cient funds  to  conduct  these  inspections  as  required  by  the  AW  A. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  the  AAZPA  accredited 
zoological  parks  and  aquariums  are  making  a vital  contribution  to 
the  protection  of  wildlife  through  our  species  survival  plans,  habi- 
tat protection,  animal  rescue  and  rehabilitation  efforts  and  our  do- 
mestic and  international  educational  programs. 

We  also  believe  that  while  additional  funds  are  needed  for 
APHIS  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities,  existing  laws  are  sufficient 
and  provide  protection  for  the  wildlife  under  our  organization’s 
care. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Butler  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Lucille  Kaplan,  legal  counsel,  People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment 
of  Animals. 

STATEMENT  OF  LUCILLE  KAPLAN,  LEGAL  COUNSEL,  RESEARCH 

AND  INVESTIGATIONS  DEPARTMENT,  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHI- 
CAL TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 

Ms.  Kaplan.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
name  is  Lucille  Kaplan,  and  I am  legal  counsel  to  PETA’s  research 
and  investigations  department. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  today  the  seri- 
ous concerns  we  have  regarding  the  treatment  of  animals  used  in 
exhibitions  and  the  manner  in  which  USD  A handles  its  responsibil- 
ities in  relation  to  these  animals. 

Many  Americans,  among  them  PETA’s  350,000  members,  look 
forward  to  a day  when  pleasure  will  no  longer  be  taken  in  the  in- 
fliction of  indignity  on  animals  who  never  chose  to  become  per- 
formers or  living  specimens. 

For  the  present,  however,  Americans  who  hold  this  vision,  and 
others  who  simply  prize  compassion,  share  a commitment  to  ensur- 
ing that  while  animals  continue  to  be  exhibited  as  curiosities,  and 
to  be  worked  in  entertainment  settings,  they  be  handled  humanely 
and  be  afforded  environments  in  which  the  punishment  of  their 
unnatural  daily  lives  is  minimized. 
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In  October  1989,  APHIS-REAC  extended  implementation  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act’s  minimum  requirements  for  the  humane  han- 
dling of  exhibited  animals  to  all  species  of  animals  covered  by  the 
act.  It  also  amplified  the  protections  intended  by  the  act  for  exhib- 
ited animals.  REAC  did  so,  however,  in  theory,  only. 

Since  the  new  handling  standard  was  implemented,  REAC’s 
record  has  reflected  an  almost  cynical  disregard  for  its  duties  to 
the  public,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  animals.  In  the  course  of  refer- 
ring dozens  of  reports  of  mistreated  exhibited  animals  annually  to 
REAC  for  action,  PETA  has  steadily  encountered  entrenched  resist- 
ance, taking  the  form  of  blunt  refusals  to  act  in  some  cases,  and 
indirect  circumventions  of  duty,  in  others. 

When  REAC  has  opted  to  circumvent,  rather  than  stonewall,  its 
devices  of  choice  have  been  reliance  on  truly  implausible  interpre- 
tations of  Animal  Welfare  Act  regulations,  and  the  refusal  to  credit 
probative  circumstantial  evidence  of  violations.  The  case  studies 
presented  in  our  written  testimony  illustrate  this  state  of  affairs 
painfully. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Jiggs,  a female  chimpanzee  taken  27  years 
ago  from  the  Congo.  Trained  by  electric  shock,  she  is  now  used  in 
an  act  in  which  she  is  dressed  in  a tuxedo  and  made  to  serve  cock- 
tails while  on  roller  skates.  When  National  Geographic  Magazine 
featured  her  plight,  and  observed  that  she  wore  an  electric  shock 
device  on  her  back  and  had  her  jaws  clamped  shut  during  perform- 
ances, troubled  members  of  the  public  contacted  PETA.  We  asked 
REAC  to  investigate. 

REAC  confirmed  that  Mr.  Jiggs’  exhibitor  maintains  two  work- 
ing electric  shock  devices,  one  of  which  he  triggered  during  REAC’s 
inspection.  In  its  closing  letter  on  the  case,  REAC  also  acknowl- 
edged that  it  has  a directive  banning  the  use  of  electric  shock  as  a 
method  of  controlling  primates.  REAC  refused,  nonetheless,  to  take 
enforcement  action  in  relation  to  Mr.  Jiggs’  electric  shock  device. 
Why?  Because  the  device  had  not  actually  been  discharged  on  Mr. 
Jiggs  during  REAC’s  inspection.  Believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Chairman, 
REAC’s  closing  letter  stated,  for  good  measure,  that  since,  “Agency 
policy  currently  prohibits  the  use  of  electrical  shock  to  train  or 
handle  primates  ...  [if  the  exhibitor]  wishes  to  use  this  device,  [he] 
will  have  to  request  permission  to  do  so.” 

As  for  Mr.  Jiggs’  jaw  clamp,  REAC  confirmed  its  use,  but  made 
no  recommendation  whatsoever  regarding  it. 

In  early  1990,  REAC  became  aware  of  15  Japanese  snow  mon- 
keys who  had  escaped  the  confines  of  a small,  private  zoo  in  Mis- 
souri. Between  February  14,  1990  and  March  18  of  this  year,  REAC 
inspectors  visited  the  zoo  at  least  five  times.  On  almost  all  of  these 
occasions,  violations  signified  by  the  zoo  operator’s  continued  fail- 
ure to  contain  and  shelter  the  monkeys  were  noted,  as  were  a large 
assortment  of  other  violations. 

Throughout  this  period,  no  enforcement  action  was  taken  and  no 
attempt  was  made  by  REAC  to  suspend  the  exhibitor’s  license.  Ul- 
timately, the  Missouri  Health  Department  was  compelled  to  shut 
the  zoo  down,  simply  in  order  to  force  the  exhibitor  to  recapture 
the  monkeys.  One  of  the  first  monkeys  caught  and  killed  tested 
positive  for  simian  herpes,  a disease  communicable  to  humans,  and 
considered  to  be  potentially  fatal.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  never 
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know  how  many  children  and  companion  animals  may  have  been 
put  at  risk  as  a result  of  REAC’s  prolonged  inaction  in  this  case. 

Another  prime  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  REAC  seems 
willing  to  go  in  order  to  avoid  enforcing  standards  is  the  sad  case  of 
Terrible  Ted,  a wrestling  bear.  In  1988,  Ted’s  exhibitor  was  charged 
with  animal  cruelty  and  animal  baiting  during  a stint  in  a Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina  bar.  In  late  1990,  newspapers  reported  severe 
injuries  suffered  by  drunken  Missouri  bar  patrons  who  had  en- 
gaged Terrible  Ted  in  combat.  At  that  point,  REAC  began  an  inves- 
tigation. 

In  July  1991,  REAC  Sector  Supervisor  Dr.  Joseph  Walker  recom- 
mended aggressive  enforcement  action  and  the  assessment  of  dollar 
penalties  against  Ted’s  exhibitor.  In  August,  1991,  however,  with 
an  urgency  seldom  exerted  on  behalf  of  animals,  REAC  headquar- 
ters summarily  overrode  this  recommendation.  It  asserted  that 
while  the  applicable  handling  regulation  requires  distance  or  bar- 
riers between  performing  animals  and  the  general  viewing  public, 
it  does  not  apply  to  exhibitions  in  which  members  of  the  public  ac- 
tually participate  in  the  exhibition. 

The  result  of  this  nonsensical  ruling?  Humans  and  animals  have 
less  protection  in  situations  involving  direct  physical  contact  than 
in  situations  involving  no  physical  contact. 

Another  result  of  this  ruling?  The  trashing  of  the  handling  regu- 
lation that  specifically  requires  that  publicly  exhibited  bears  and 
other  dangerous  animals  always  be  maintained  under  the  direct 
control  of  a handler. 

In  the  meantime,  Terrible  Ted’s  exhibitor  has  been  charged  with 
cruelty  once  again,  this  time  in  Illinois,  in  February  of  this  year. 

REAC’s  failure  to  enforce  in  cases  like  these  cannot  be  defended 
on  grounds  of  budgetary  constraint,  because  in  these  cases,  sub- 
stantial REAC  resources  were  not  only  spent,  but  wasted. 

Keeping  noncompliant  exhibitors  on  the  rolls  is  a costly  proposi- 
tion. How  much  might  taxpayers  be  spared  if  REAC  ceased  engag- 
ing in  needless  license  renewal  reviews,  needless  and  ineffectual 
repeat  inspections  of  noncompliance  sites,  needless  intra-agency 
disputes  between  enforcement-oriented  sector  staff  and  headquar- 
ter officials  committed  to  inaction,  and  needless  public  relations 
mop-ups  designed  to  defuse  criticism  from  citizens  and  charitable 
organizations. 

The  impetus  for  change  in  REAC  is  clearly  not  going  to  come 
from  within  REAC  or  APHIS.  If  REAC  is  to  do  the  job  it  was  di- 
rected to  do  by  Congress,  and  if  REAC  is  to  uphold  the  public  trust, 
Congress  will  have  to  strengthen  existing  legislation  and  maintain 
ongoing  oversight. 

With  regard  to  animals  in  exhibitions,  specifically  overdue  are 
legislative  provisions  that  would  impose  a time  limit  on  the  oper- 
ation of  noncompliant  exhibitions  after  which  enforcement  action 
will  be  commenced,  direct  REAC  that  it  is  not  free  to  ignore  proba- 
tive circumstantial  evidence  of  violations,  ban  exhibitions,  such  as 
bear  wrestling  and  mule  diving,  that  are  so  inherently  harmful  to 
animals  and/or  the  public  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  conduct- 
ed in  accordance  with  human  handling  requirements,  and  on  this 
point  I would  beg  to  differ  very  strenuously  with  REAC’s  interpre- 
tation, this  morning,  of  the  definition  of  animals  as  not  including 
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mules  engaged  in  mule  diving  exhibitions,  and,  finally,  provisions 
that  would  bring  within  the  scope  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  exhi- 
bition forms,  such  as  rodeos,  previously  exempted  for  reasons  that 
fail  to  reflect  the  harm  to  animals  that  they  inherently  entail. 

In  addition,  PETA  will  support  any  efforts  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  housing,  husbandry  and  transportation  standards  that,  for 
the  first  time,  would  take  into  account  the  unique  needs  of  ani- 
mals, who,  as  performers,  travel  and  experience  venue  changes 
constantly,  or  as  specimens,  spend  the  majority  of  their  lives  in 
confined  and  unchanging  settings. 

I thank  the  Chair  and  every  member  of  this  subcommittee  for 
your  courtesy  today,  and  look  forward  to  your  action. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Kaplan  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing:] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Pat  Derby,  president  of  the  Performing  Animal  Welfare  Soci- 
ety of  Sacramento,  California. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAT  DERBY,  PRESIDENT  AND  FOUNDER, 
PERFORMING  ANIMAL  WELFARE  SOCIETY 

Ms.  Derby.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I am  Pat  Derby,  the  president  and  founder  of  the 
Performing  Animal  Welfare  Society,  and  we  are  actually  based  in 
Galt,  California.  And  I am  sure  you  all  know  where  Galt  is. 

I am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today  regarding  the  use  of  animals  in  entertainment.  I feel  emi- 
nently well  qualified  to  do  this,  as  I spent  22  years  as  a Hollywood 
animal  trainer. 

I would  quickly  add  that  I am  categorized  as  a “failed  animal 
trainer”  to  quote  those  who  oppose  my  efforts  to  protect  perform- 
ing animals.  However,  I will  say  that  I worked  with  Dr.  Sedgwick 
at  the  San  Diego  Zoo  in  1972. 

I was  the  spokesperson  for  Lincoln-Mercury  for  over  15  years, 
and  the  official  Lincoln-Mercury  cougar,  Christopher,  is  now  19 
and  retired,  but  he  still  shares  my  life,  along  with  elephants,  bears, 
tigers  and  various  other  abused  and  abandoned  animals. 

In  1985,  I formed  PAWS  and  established  a sanctuary  for  these 
animals  who  were  abandoned  after  they  were  used  by  trainers.  My 
experiences  as  a trainer  led  me  to  the  realization  that  more  must 
be  done  to  protect  performing  animals,  and  I became  very  active  in 
policymaking  in  the  California  Legislature.  And  again,  I must 
apologize  to  Mr.  Bilbray:  I helped  write  the  regulations  in  Califor- 
nia, and  most  of  the  problems  you  have  in  Nevada  moved  from 
California  to  Nevada.  Since  the  animal  protection  community  is 
regularly  accused  of  caring  more  for  animals  than  people,  I note  I 
am  a proud  member  of  Rotary  International,  a service  organization 
that  has  helped  eradicate  polio  in  three-quarters  of  the  world,  and 
this  year  I am  the  first  female  president  of  the  Galt  Rotary  Club. 
And  it  sometimes  is  a rodeo.  And  I am  often  called  Mr.  Pat  Derby. 

When  the  father  of  affection  training,  Ralph  Heifer,  was  charged 
by  the  USDA  with  countless  violations  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act, 
Joe  Camp,  one  of  his  former  trainers,  testified  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  Clyde,  a orangutan  who  starred  in  a Clint  Eastwood  movie. 
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Joe  said  Clyde  had  undergone  years  of  neglect:  “I  believe  that  his 
whole  life  is  what  killed  him.  His  diet,  his  terrible  environment, 
and  the  neglect.”  Clyde’s  owner  made  millions  as  the  largest  sup- 
plier of  animals  to  movies  and  television,  yet  his  star  orangutan 
died  in  squalor,  and  this  is  not  the  exception. 

I can  tell  you  most  performing  animals  live  in  cramped  quarters, 
with  no  mental  or  physical  stimulation.  They  are  robots  trained  to 
amuse  and  entertain,  and  they  are  inspected  by  the  USDA  fre- 
quently. 

I will  not  belabor  the  issue.  We  have  heard  a lot  of  horror  stories 
about  training.  My  case  files  in  your  records  have  documentation 
of  abusive  treatment  of  animals,  animals  that  have  been  choked, 
strangled,  beaten,  every  kind  of  abuse  there  is.  It  is  well  document- 
ed in  there. 

We  frequently  file  charges  with  the  USDA  and  APHIS  and  com- 
plain, and  many  of  these  people  are  doing  business  as  usual,  ad  in- 
finitum. So  I won’t  continue  with  that. 

I would  like  to  address  the  issue  that  APHIS  certainly  can  do 
something  about  and  that  is  the  care  and  the  housing  of  these  ani- 
mals and  what  happens  to  them  when  they  are  no  longer  useful  to 
their  trainers. 

The  training  is  bad  enough,  but  the  way  they  live  is  terrible.  And 
when  they  are  no  longer  useful — I will  give  you  an  example:  14 
mountain  lions  appeared  in  a movie  called  “Benji  the  Hunted.” 
Whe«  the  movie  was  over,  their  trainer,  Steve  Martin,  inserted  an 
ad  in  a magazine  for  surplus  animals.  The  ad  read,  “14  cougar 
cubs.  Will  accept  any  reasonable  offer,  Steve  Martin”  and  his 
phone  number. 

Another  orangutan  from  a Clint  Eastwood  movie  was  rescued 
just  recently,  taken  to  the  Dallas  Zoo  in  terrible  condition.  After 
extensive  veterinary  treatment,  the  animal  was  placed  in  Primari- 
ly Primates,  a primate  sanctuary  in  Texas. 

Also  the  circus,  circus  animals,  traveling  animal  shows  create 
another  nightmare  of  animals  living  in  limited  space.  They  are 
packed  in  trucks  or  railroad  cars.  They  travel  long  hours  in  ex- 
treme of  heat  or  cold.  An  example:  When  the  Ringling  Brothers 
Circus  arrived  in  Sacramento,  California,  in  95  degree  heat,  with 
10  elephants  chained  to  the  walls  of  an  overcrowded  railroad  car, 
representatives  from  five  humane  societies  asked  the  USDA  inspec- 
tor to  check  the  temperature  in  the  car  after  the  elephants  were 
off  loaded. 

The  inspector,  who  wanted  Gunther  Gebel-Williams’  autograph, 
responded,  “They  look  fine  to  me.”  The  elephants  were  videotaped 
by  my  staff  standing  in  urine  and  feces,  rocking  and  swaying  in 
stereotypic  fashion. 

I would  also  like  to  respond  to  Dr.  Crawford’s  answer  earlier. 
There  was  an  animal  trainer  named  Helen  Carpenter  who  was 
stranded  in  Micronesia  with  elephants,  bears,  lions,  tigers,  every 
kind  of  wild  animal.  She  came  back.  We  helped  get  her  back  to  the 
United  States. 

She  landed  on  the  docks  in  Oakland.  USDA  said,  “She  is  fine,  let 
her  go.”  She  was  supposed  to  go  back  to  her,  “winter  quarters.” 
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One  of  our  staff  went  there.  There  were  no  winter  quarters. 
Those  animals  lived  in  those  tiny  little  boxes  all  the  time.  That  was 
where  they  lived. 

I would  also  like  to  say  that  one  of  our  investigators  had  to  lead 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  veterinarians  to  a facility  owned  by 
Ringling  Brothers  in  Florida,  which  they  were  not  even  aware  ex- 
isted and  which  had  been  there  for  some  time,  and  had  never  been 
inspected,  so  obviously  there  are  flaws  in  the  system. 

We  also,  for  several  years,  have  conducted  an  ongoing  investiga- 
tion of  performing  and  exhibit  elephants,  and  much  as  I like  Dr. 
Sedgwick,  I will  tell  you  that  elephants  don’t  need  to  be  trained  to 
give  blood  and  do  other  medical  treatment. 

I have  two  elephants  in  California.  They  are  not  trained  and 
they  do  give  blood,  and  they  do  very  nicely.  We  found  most  ele- 
phants are  kept  under  extremely  stressful  conditions.  Many  are 
confined  to  small  facilities. 

Circus  and  other  traveling  elephants  are  either  kept  in  the  box- 
cars in  which  they  are  transported,  or  they  are  staked  out  on  a 
picket  line.  A picket  line  is  a long  length  of  chain  where  they  stand 
rocking  and  swaying.  And  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  says  that  abnor- 
mal behavioral  patterns  are  one  indication  of  inadequate  space,  a 
clear  violation  of  the  law. 

An  even  bigger  surprise  to  most  is  learning  that  the  good  zoos 
are  not  always  immune  to  mismanaging  elephants.  We  have  heard 
about  the  Dunda  incident.  Just  recently  the  LA  Zoo  botched  a 
moving  job  and  killed  an  elephant  in  a very  inept  way  of  moving 
him,  and  the  litany  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

I am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  with  more  stories,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  support  legislation  that  would  help  these 
animals.  I sort  of  support  Roger  Caras’  idea  that  perhaps  we  do 
need  another  agency. 

We  would  also  like  to  recommend  the  following:  (1)  There  must 
be  a limit  on  the  violations.  (2)  There  must  be  language  to  clarify 
USDA’s  authority  to  deny  or  revoke  licenses  and  to  deny  renewals 
if  an  exhibitor  is  out  of  compliance. 

(3)  The  act  must  specify  that  traveling  cages  may  not  be  used  as 
permanent  housing  and  must  define  permanent  housing  as  any  en- 
closure to  which  an  animal  is  confined  for  extended  periods  of 
time.  (4)  And  given  our  experience  in  California,  I am  convinced 
that  it  is  necessary  to  specify  minimum  cage  sizes.  I will  give  you 
an  example. 

Currently  under  USD  A,  given  what  they  accept  as  OK  in  hous- 
ing, 70  full-grown  tigers  could  live  in  your  living  room,  a 2,500- 
square-foot  home  could  hold  200  tigers,  86  orangutans  or  10  ele- 
phants. Obviously,  that  is  not  enough  space. 

We  feel  that  minimum  caging  requirements,  while  not  ideal,  will 
also  help  the  USDA,  because  if  they  can  say,  “This  size  and  no 
smaller,”  it  is  easier  to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  in  compliance. 

(5)  It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  requirement  that  sufficient 
distance  or  barriers  between  the  animals  and  the  viewing  public 
outlaws  such  inherently  dangerous  public  contact  with  wild  ani- 
mals as  elephant  rides,  boxing  kangaroos,  wrestling  bears,  photo- 
ops with  lions  and  the  like. 
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(6)  The  standards  must  explicitly  provide  for  environmental  and 
behavioral  enrichment  for  exhibit  animals,  and  (7)  USD  A must  reg- 
ulate the  disposition  of  exhibit  animals  after  they  are  no  longer 
useful. 

We  recognize  that  changes  in  the  act  will  have  to  be  carefully 
considered  and  will  not  happen  overnight.  In  the  meantime,  then, 
it  is  crucial  that  Congress  insist  upon  USDA’s  enforcing  this  law 
vigorously  and  effectively,  remembering  that  the  idea  is  to  protect 
the  animals,  not  to  facilitate  their  abuse. 

I also  have  a statement  from  Michael  Blake,  who  is  the  author  of 
“Dances  with  Wolves”  and  a well-known  Hollywood  screenwriter. 
He  wanted  to  be  here,  but  was  unable  to  be  here,  but  I would  like 
to  have  that  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection,  it  will  be,  thank  you. 

Ms.  Derby.  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  having  me  here  today. 

Mr.  Rose.  I thank  all  of  you  for  coming. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Derby  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  In  your  testimony,  Ms.  Derby,  the  situation  involving 
Helen  Carpenter,  how  was  that  resolved? 

Ms.  Derby.  It  is  not  resolved.  As  a matter  of  fact — — 

Mr.  Rose.  Well,  now,  did  you  all — Sue  Pressman  went  to? 

Ms.  Derby.  Texas. 

Mr.  Rose.  Went  to  Jefferson,  Texas,  and  this  was  in  May  1990? 

Ms.  Derby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rose.  And  she  describes  the  facilities,  Siberian  tiger,  Bengal 
tiger,  leopard,  mountain  lion,  jaguar,  another  Bengal,  European 
brown  bears,  American  black  bear,  African  lion,  olive  baboon,  in 
various  numbers.  Where  does  that  stand  now? 

Ms.  Derby.  As  far  as  I know,  this  is  totally  unresolved  and  Ms. 
Carpenter  may,  indeed,  be  back  on  Guam  with  those  animals.  She 
has  no  permanent  facility  for  them,  and  I believe  now  she  can't  be 
located. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right. 

Questions,  members  of  the  panel? 

No  questions? 

Thank  you  all  for  an  excellent  presentation. 

All  of  your  statements,  which  are  very  thorough,  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  hearing  record  and  we  will  probably  be  back  in  touch 
with  you  if  we  have  any  more  questions. 

Our  next  panel  Mr.  Steve  Martin,  Working  Wildlife,  Frazier 
Park,  California;  Dr.  Richard  Houck,  staff  veterinarian,  for  Ring- 
ling  Brothers  and  Barnum  & Bailey  Circus;  Dr.  Holly  Cheever,  vet- 
erinarian, Voorheesville,  New  York;  Mr.  Richard  O’Barry,  the  Dol- 
phin Project,  Coconut  Grove,  Florida. 

Thank  you  all  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Martin,  if  you  will  begin,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVE  MARTIN,  WORKING  WILDLIFE,  FRAZIER 

PARK,  CA 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  subcommittee  members,  I am 
Steve  Martin.  I own  an  animal  compound  in  Southern  California, 
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and  I have  been  in  the  business  of  handling  and  training  animals 
for  the  past  27  years. 

We  do  films,  TV  and  educational  shows,  and  I am  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Animal  Owners  Association.  We  work  with 
Fish  and  Game,  the  American  Humane,  and  other  groups  on  put- 
ting various  laws  and  regulations  together  concerning  the  animals 
in  California  on  housing,  care  and  other  standards  like  that,  han- 
dling. 

At  our  ranch  we  hand-raise  animals  from  babies  to  adulthood,  to 
safely  work  around  people  on  movie  sets,  TV  programs,  and  public 
exhibits. 

We  feel  there  are  adequate  existing  fish  and  game  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  animals  on  and  off  set.  For  example,  like  script  break- 
downs on  animal  work.  We  get  the  scripts  and  we  make  a reading 
of  them  and  then  we  decide  what  is  safe  or  not  safe  for  the  animals 
and  then  we  discuss  it  in  detail  with  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation; then  we  tell  the  directors  and  the  producers  what  safely 
can  be  done  with  the  animals. 

We  are  considered  professionals.  I mean,  we  work  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  we  try  to  make  as  safe  as  possible  to  work  the  animals 
around  the  public  and  around  people  on  movie  sets. 

We  spend  years  raising  and  handling  these  animals,  and  there 
has  been  a lot  of  statements  made  here  today.  It  seems  like  every- 
body thinks  that  animal  trainers  are  abusive  to  animals,  and  I 
don’t  think  that  is  really  true.  I think  a lot  of  care  and  understand- 
ing goes  into  the  time  spent  handling  and  raising  these  animals  so 
you  can  work  them  around  people  safely — and  it  also  states  that 
there  are  no  laws  in  the  training,  handling,  and  care  of  exhibition 
animals. 

Well,  there  are  laws  that  are  concerned  with  the  care  of  animals. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  animal 
controls,  State  health  department,  Humane  Association,  and  et 
cetera,  these  organizations  all  have  a say-so  in  the  handling,  the 
housing,  the  training,  and  transportation  of  animals  throughout 
California. 

I think  the  bill  that  has  been  presented — it  is  badly  misinformed 
in  some  ways.  I think  there  have  been  statements  made  by  differ- 
ent people  here  today  that — Mr.  Kostmayer,  for  instance,  said  that 
in  “Sheena,”  there  were  animals  tripped,  horses  were  tripped  on 
that  show,  and  there  wasn’t. 

I was  on  it  for  4 months  and  those  animals  were  properly  cared 
for  and  worked  on  their  own.  This  took  place  in  Kenya,  Africa. 

One  of  the  things  I wanted  to  touch  on  is — it  also  asks  for — in 
writing  they  want  to  have  notification  of  all  animals,  the  move- 
ment of  all  animals,  and  I think  if  you  created  a law  like  this, 
there  would  be  thousands  of  phone  calls  and  mounds  of  paperwork 
on  a daily  basis.  It  would  be  unworkable  on  a daily  basis. 

I think  it  should  be  handled  as  the  individual  States,  such  as 
California  does.  We  notify  animal  control  and  the  State  fish  and 
game  whenever  we  go  to  a new  State  or  a new  area,  and  they  come 
on  the  sets  and  they  look  at  what  we  do. 

There  were  some  things  that  were  touched  on  in  the  bill,  words 
such  as  “striking,  hitting,  wrestling,  shocking,”  or  totally  inappro- 
priate language  in  the  contents  as  it  is  written.  For  instance,  wres- 
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tling  a bear.  We  teach  bears  from  a young  age  to  wrestle  with 
people. 

Now,  in  the  wilds  with  their  mother,  they  wrestle  with  their  par- 
ents, their  mother  that  raised  them,  and  it  is  a natural  behavior 
and  we  encourage  that  because  for  motion  picture  work,  we  have  a 
lot  of  scenes  where  they  may  want  a bear  wrestling  with  a person 
and  it  is  not  harmful.  I can  agree  with  some  of  the  things  if  they 
are  put  in  the  wrong  situations,  then  that  could  be  a harmful  situa- 
tion, but  for  a motion  picture  and  television,  or  if  we  do  spend  the 
time  in  teaching  these  animals  proper  ethics  on  sets  so  they  don’t 
hurt  anybody  and  things  of  that  nature. 

I will  give  you  an  example.  Let’s  go  to  hitting  and  striking.  We 
are  truly  against  the  abusive  treatment  of  animals,  but  you  have  to 
understand,  there  is  common  sense  that  is  used  in  the  handling  of 
animals.  If  you  had  a mother  bear  out  in  the  woods  with  her  baby 
bear,  and  baby  bear  bit  mama  bear  in  the  leg,  what  is  mama  bear 
going  to  do?  She  is  going  to  smack  baby  bear  and  tell  him  no  in 
bear  language. 

As  a trainer,  you  hand-raise  each  one  of  these  animals.  You  have 
to  spend  the  time  having  them  understand  right  from  wrong,  and 
if  one  of  these  bear  cubs  bit  you,  you  are  going  to  naturally  tap  the 
bear  and  tell  him  no,  and  that  is  a learning  behavior. 

So  I think  the  hitting  and  striking,  I think  out  of  the  context  of 
the  way  it  is  in  the  bill,  it  is  a little  misleading  when  you  think 
animal  trainers  take  animals  and  beat  them  up  with  2 by  4’s,  or 
baseball  bats  or  axe  handles.  I think  that  is  a little  misleading. 

There  is  common  sense  used  in  training  animals.  Such  as  the  de- 
partments, there  is  hitting  and  striking.  If  you  talked  about  the 
various  departments  like  the  thousands  of  canine  dogs  that  the 
police  department  raises  and  trains,  they  protect  the  officers  in 
life-threatening  situations  on  a daily  basis.  And  you  have  seeing- 
eye  dogs  that  are  taught  corrective  behaviors  for  their  blind 
master. 

The  situation  was  shocking.  I am  talking  about  the  California 
Animals  Association.  There  is  a large  membership  in  that  of 
animal  owners  in  California  that  have  certain  standards  that  we  go 
by,  and  I don’t  know  any  animal  trainers  in  the  California  group — 
which  is  everybody  that  holds  a USD  A and  the  exhibitor’s  license 
in  California — that  would  uphold  shocking,  as  far  as  like  taking  hot 
shots  or  those  hot  poles  and  using  them  on  animals.  That  is  not  the 
way  you  train  an  animal. 

But  in  some  cases  we  do  use  electric  fences  and  I will  try  to  ex- 
plain why.  If  we  have  half  a dozen  full-grown  wolves  that  are  going 
to  work  on  a set,  then  obviously  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  control 
more  than  one  wolf,  verbally  controlling  it. 

We  put  out  an  electric  fence  which  is  one  wire — it  is  just  like  the 
electric  fences  that  you  find  in  horse  pastures,  cattle  ranches,  pig 
farms.  They  sell  them  in  pet  shops,  in  feed  stores,  and  the  animal 
is  conditioned;  if  it  touches  that,  it  gets  a shock  on  the  nose  and  it 
is  an  uncomfortable  thing.  It  doesn’t  physically  or  mentally  hurt 
them. 

We  use  this  on  sets  for  large  quantities  of  wolves,  or  if  I have  a 
Kodiak  and  grizzly  bear  that  I bring  on  the  set;  and  the  easiest  way 
to  control  them  within  a certain  area  is  to  teach  them  that.  They 
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go  by  it  for  years;  they  never  touch  it.  They  know  what  it  is.  They 
respect  it.  You  can  safely  work  them  around  people  on  sets. 

There  is  another  example — if  you  had  somebody  going  over  these 
scripts,  script  by  script,  and  reading  the  animal  action  in  one  scene 
it  says  the  dog  ran  out  of  the  woods  and  jumped  on  this  bear  and 
they  had  a big  fight  and  the  dog  ran  off,  or  the  bear  killed  the  dog 
or  whatever.  If  we  had  an  original  reading  of  these  scripts  and  they 
read  something  like  that,  they  would  put  a line  through  it  and  say 
you  can’t  do  that.  We  raise  dogs  and  bears  together.  I have  three 
dogs  and  three  bears  that  we  raise  together  right  now,  and  they 
are  friends.  They  run  together,  they  play  together,  and  they  enjoy 
each  other’s  company. 

When  you  shoot  something  like  that,  you  can  shoot  them  playing 
and  turn  around  and  add  in  the  sound  effects  and  make  it  sound 
like  they  are  fighting.  It  is  an  illusion  that  you  are  putting  on  film. 
It  is  not  necessarily  real  when  you  see  it  on  screen. 

I feel  that  we  have  a lot  of  organizations  that  regulate  us  on  a 
yearly  basis.  Some  come  twice  a year;  some  come  every  other 
month.  All  the  different  organizations  have  different  intervals  that 
they  come  for  inspections — the  USDA,  Fish  and  Game,  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  local  animal  control, 
American  Humane  department,  has  come  out  to  our  place.  We 
have  to  get  a special  conditional  use  permit  to  be  able  to  have  the 
animals,  and  I feel  like  we  took  approximately  4 or  5 years  work- 
ing on  these  animal  regulations  in  California.  And  I think,  because 
most  of  your  movie  work  originates  and  is  done  in  California,  a 
great  deal  of  it,  that  these  are  very  good  regulations;  and  I can’t 
understand  why  they  couldn’t  be  implemented  and  sent  to  some  of 
the  other  States. 

They  go  over  cage  sizes,  the  care  of  animals,  the  housing,  the 
food  factor  for  each  animal.  It  is  a pretty  well-defined  set  of  regula- 
tions, and  it  took  a great  deal  of  time;  and  Pat  Derby  was  involved 
in  that,  along  with  other  humane  groups  and  animal  trainers,  zoos. 
There  was  a lot  of  people  who  had  interest  in  that  and  put  their 
input  into  it,  in  making  those. 

Mr.  Rose.  If  you  could  summarize  your  testimony  we  will  have  it 
all  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  was  one  more  thing  I would  like  to  say,  and 
it  was  concerning  the  movie  “Benji,  the  Hunted”  with  14  mountain 
lion  cubs  that  were  sold  at  the  end.  I was  the  one  that  did  “Benji, 
the  Hunted,”  and  I was  the  one  that  had  the  mountain  lion  cubs. 
They  weren’t  all  sold.  A lot  of  them  went  back  to  the  original 
owners  and  they  went  to  credible,  licensed  people. 

Now  Pat  seems  to  make  it  out  like  we  just  dumped  them  and  it 
was  like,  offer  me  $5  and  you  can  have  them.  I gave  some  of  them 
back  for  nothing  to  the  people  I originally  got  them  from  and  who- 
ever; other  than  those  people  that  got  them,  it  was  licensed  holders 
of  exhibitor’s  permits  that  took  those  animals. 

From  time  to  time,  we  do  get  animals  that  either  don’t  work  out 
for  us;  or  we  may  acquire  a special  animal  for  a film,  and  it  either 
goes  back  to  where  we  originally  acquired  it  or  we  find  it  a home. 
Sometimes  we  take  years  to  find  the  proper  homes  for  something. 
It  is  not  like  we  take  them  and  dump  them  on  the  open  market. 
You  can’t  do  that.  A<  Tding  to  all  the  regulations,  you  have  to 
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place  animals  in  the  proper  homes,  and  they  have  to  have  proper 
licenses. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Martin  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Martin. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  movie  “White  Fang”? 

Mr.  Martin.  I have  seen  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Rose.  You  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  I didn’t. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right. 

Dr.  Richard  Houck,  staff  veterinarian  for  Ringling  Bros.  Circus. 

We  will  put  your  whole  statement  in  the  record.  If  you  give  us  a 
summary,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  HOUCK,  STAFF  VETERINARIAN, 
RINGLING  BROS.  AND  BARNUM  & BAILEY  CIRCUS 

Mr.  Houck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I will  try  to  make  it 
brief,  but  I have  a lot  of  feelings  about  this  matter  and  thank  you 
for  allowing  me  to  speak  today. 

I have  been  a licensed  veterinarian  for  more  than  35  years,  and  I 
have  been  the  staff  veterinarian  for  Ringling  Bros.  And  Barnum  & 
Bailey  Circus  for  almost  10  years.  However,  first  and  foremost,  I 
am  loyal  to  the  ethics  of  my  profession  and  the  oath  of  the  veteri- 
nary profession. 

I have  worked  with  exotic  animals  for  more  than  20  years.  These 
services  have  covered  the  entire  gamut  of  veterinary  medicine  in 
emergency  care,  preventive  medicine,  surgery,  nutrition,  reproduc- 
tion, and  husbandry.  I have  been  involved  in  the  captive  breeding 
of  elephants  and  tigers. 

Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & Bailey  Circus  has  been  caring  for 
animals  for  over  120  years.  It  is  regarded  by  knowledgeable  entities 
as  one  of  the  world’s  leaders  in  both  experience  and  knowledge  re- 
garding the  needs  and  successful  husbandry  of  animals.  Ringling 
Bros,  is  the  longest  running  live  family  entertainment  enterprise 
in  our  country’s  history.  We  have  two  circus  units  which  travel 
throughout  the  United  States  each  year  and  perform  before  mil- 
lions of  patrons  throughout  the  country. 

Ringling  Bros,  supports  and  adheres  to  the  principle  that  those 
who  exhibit  animals  must  comply  with  appropriate  regulations  to 
possess  and  exhibit  these  animals,  to  ensure  their  health  and  well- 
being. These  animals  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  assets — thus, 
to  provide  the  finest  care  is  not  only  correct,  but  it  is  consistent 
with  the  image,  philosophy  and  economic  viability  of  our  circus  and 
the  reputation  of  its  trainers. 

Ringling  Bros,  maintains  its  animals  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Animal  Welfare  Act, 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  and  all  of  their  respective  reg- 
ulations, as  well  as  the  laws  and  regulations  which  have  been 
adopted  by  virtually  every  State  and  many  municipalities.  These 
State  and  local  laws  include  comprehensive  anticruelty  statutes 
which  prohibit  the  cruel  and  abuse  treatment  of  animals. 
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Ringling  Bros,  is  a licensed  exhibitor  under  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act.  As  such,  we  must  obtain  an  exhibitor’s  license  each  year,  and 
we  are  subject  to  the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  These  regulations  were  established  as  a result  of  ex- 
tensive study,  research,  and  input  by  many  knowledgeable  people 
from  the  USD  A and  from  the  private  sector.  That  work  took  an  in- 
credible amount  of  time. 

These  regulations  are  comprehensive  and  provide  appropriate 
standards  for  animal  care,  husbandry,  and  handling  and  their  vet- 
erinary care.  The  regulations  address  husbandry  practices  such  as 
feeding,  watering,  bedding,  sanitation,  temperature  control,  ventila- 
tion, and  lighting.  Also  addressed  are  the  space  and  construction 
methods  of  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  of  the  animals.  Standards 
of  veterinary  care,  transportation,  humane  treatment,  exercise 
plans,  and  environmental  enrichment  are  all  regulated.  It  seems  to 
me  all  aspects  of  animal  care  are  addressed. 

Failure  to  meet  USD  A standards  exposes  an  exhibitor  to  Federal 
sanctions,  including  revocation  of  an  exhibitor’s  license. 

The  regulations  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  provide  for  detailed, 
unannounced  inspections  by  personnel  of  USD  A- APHIS,  and  they 
are  to  mandate  the  regulations  compliance.  No  instances  of  mis- 
treatment of  our  animals  have  been  found  by  USDA  inspectors. 

The  inspectors  are  clearly  empowered  to  request  additional  infor- 
mation, issue  citations,  or  even  revoke  a license.  Detailed  reports 
are  always  issued.  I find  the  inspectors  and  the  process  to  be  very 
thorough  and  adequate.  However,  I,  too,  would  agree  that  addition- 
al funding  would  bolster  the  program. 

As  Ringling  Bros.’  full-time  veterinarian  I oversee  the  special 
medical  needs  and  general  health  maintenance  program  of  all  the 
animals  on  each  circus  unit.  My  main  focus  is  to  concentrate  on 
preventive  medicine.  I also  treat  the  animals  if  they  are  sick.  I pre- 
scribe a balanced,  regulated  diet  for  each  animal,  make  sure  they 
are  free  of  internal  and  external  parasites.  All  animals  are  vacci- 
nated. I also  prepare  a daily  husbandry  program  for  each  animal 
which  addresses  feeding,  exercise,  ambient  temperature,  cleanli- 
ness and  sanitation  requirements  of  each  animal.  This  program  is 
prepared  in  accordance  with  USDA  guidelines.  Routine  dental  and 
foot  care  is  provided  as  needed.  I also  oversee  the  Asian  elephant 
breeding  program. 

I am  on  the  circus  or  on  call  at  all  times.  I also  make  arrange- 
ments with  a veterinary  colleague  in  every  city  to  be  on  24-hour 
call  if  I am  not  able  to  be  on  site.  Additionally,  all  the  animals  are 
under  the  constant  observation  of  the  stable  master  who  works  in 
close  concert  with  the  animal  grooms  and  trainers  to  ensure  daily 
grooming,  feeding,  and  other  care  practices  of  the  animals  are 
maintained. 

It  is  Ringling  Bros.’  policy  to  have  the  animals’  food  brought  di- 
rectly to  each  arena  by  local  suppliers  to  make  sure  the  food  is 
fresh:  Hay,  fruits,  vegetables,  protein-enriched  grains,  vitamin-  and 
mineral-enriched  granular  mixes,  and  fresh  Government-inspected 
meat  and  other  special  treats  are  all  part  of  the  daily  menu. 

Ringling  Bros.’  policy  is  to  train  animals  only  through  positive 
reinforcement.  This  method  requires  a great  deal  of  trust  and 
mutual  respect  between  the  trainer  and  animal.  Beating,  whipping, 
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physical  and  verbal  abuse  are  strictly  prohibited.  Moreover,  with- 
holding food  or  water  as  a training  method  is  strictly  prohibited 
and  is  not  done. 

It  hurts  my  feelings,  and  I get  very  upset  when  I hear  complaints 
made  against  our  circus  that  really  aren’t  true.  And  I read  them 
over  and  over;  and  they  get  into  the  animal  rights  publications, 
and  people  take  them  as  fact. 

There  is  a situation  like  that  that  really  bothers  me.  It  is  assert- 
ed that  the  animals  on  the  circus  are  trained  by  positive — I mean 
negative — reinforcement.  There  is  a book  that  just  came  out  writ- 
ten by  a Dr.  Martha  Kiley- Worthington;  she  was  commissioned  by 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  England  to  do  a study  of  circuses  and 
zoos,  and  I think  she  is  probably  one  of  the  only  ones  that  has  done 
something  of  this  nature. 

I,  too,  agree  with  Dr.  Sedgwick.  I guess  it  is  the  more  you  find 
out,  the  less  you  know.  I have  been  at  this  a long  time.  I agree 
there  are  probably  very  few  experts  in  the  field  of  the  psychologi- 
cal well-being  of  animals.  And  Dr.  Worthington  was  commissioned, 
I think,  with  the  hope  she  would  find  something  bad  about  circuses 
and  zoos.  And  after  spending  3,000  hours,  she  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  a lot  of  positive  things  in  circuses  and  zoos.  But 
I would  like  to  quote  something  from  her  book  about  the  use  of 
negative  reinforcement — and  by  the  way  I would  like  to  present 
this  book,  because  it  has  got  so  much  material,  as  part  of  my 
record  along  with  all  of  the  comments.  Is  that  OK,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection,  so  ordered.  It  will  be  part  of  the 
committee  file. 

Mr.  Houck.  From  her  book,  “It  is  widely  believed  animals  can 
only  be  trained  to  do  the  sorts  of  things  they  do  in  circuses  by  the 
wide  use  of  negative  reinforcement;  that  is,  being  forced  to  do  the 
action  by  having  some  unpleasant  thing  done  to  them  if  they  don’t 
do  it.  The  example  given  of  this  approach  is,  how  could  bears  learn 
to  stand  up  and  dance  except  by  placing  them  on  a heated  plate  so 
that  their  feet  burn  and  they  lift  them?  This  suggestion  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  Skinnerian  scientists  in  the  laboratory,  but  for  the 
circus  trainer,  apart  from  any  other  consideration,  it  is  rather  im- 
practical. 

This  is  particularly  so  if  there  are  easier,  simpler,  and  much  less 
risky  ways  of  teaching  such  a behavior,  which  there  are,  of  course.” 

I will  not  go  on.  Time  is  of  essence. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  me  about  some  of  the  material  that 
has  been  put  in  print:  Sometimes  people  quote  things  and  they 
take  it  out  of  context  and  don’t  put  the  rest  of  it  in.  For  instance,  it 
has  been  quoted  that  an  elephant  on  the  Ringling  Bros.  Circus 
named  Queenie  died  from  exposure  to  the  cold.  That  is  true.  That 
was  written  in  a book  by  Slim  Lewis  called  “I  Love  Rose.”  She  died 
March  22,  1930.  And  there  has  never  been  another  documented 
case  of  any  Ringling  Bros,  animal  dying  from  the  cold.  1930 — I 
don’t  remember  the  date  that  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  was  written, 
but  it  was  long  after  that. 

Another  one  that  bothers  me.  In  talking  about  the  quote  about 
training  the  big  cats  by  John  Ringling  North,  in  his  book  he  makes 
the  comment  that  is  often  taken  out  of  context  by  animal  activists, 
that  they — animals — are  choked  down  and  made  to  obey  and  all 
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sorts  of  other  brutalities  are  used  to  force  them  to  respect  the 
trainer.  The  next  paragraph,  “But  Alfred” — that  means  Alfred 
Court,  the  trainer  for  the  Ringling  Bros.  Circus — “at  that  time  did 
not  use  such  methods.”  He  did  start  off  with  the  animals  collared 
and  chained  to  their  pedestals,  but  he  began  by  making  friends 
with  them.  He  would  put  a piece  of  beef  on  the  end  of  a sharp  stick 
and  offer  it  to  the  animal,  whatever  it  was.  Then  he  would  talk  to 
it,  coming  closer,  until  he  was  alongside.  The  next  thing  you  knew, 
he  was  stroking  it.  Of  course,  it  took  several  days  to  gain  the  ani- 
mal's confidence. 

Mr.  Kopetski  [presiding].  Doctor,  if  you  could  summarize  the  rest 
of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Houck.  Yes,  sir. 

In  summary,  Ringling  Bros,  is  committed  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  care  of  all  its  animals,  both  domestic  and  exotic;  we  are 
committed  to  ensure  every  exhibition  is  designed  to  enhance  the 
animal's  natural  ability,  agility,  and  intelligence;  we  are  committed 
to  uphold  the  highest  traditions  and  standards  and  presentation. 
We  respect  and  will  abide  by  responsible  laws  and  regulations  re- 
garding the  care  and  handling  of  animals. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  its  regulations  appropriately  ad- 
dress and  provide  for  the  care,  transportation,  and  husbandry 
standards  of  animals.  Clearly,  APHIS  will  be  better  served  if  addi- 
tional funding  is  granted  to  further  its  inspection  process.  Howev- 
er, additional  legislation  is  merely  duplicative,  will  serve  only  to 
create  layers  of  regulation,  which  end  result  will  be  an  administra- 
tive burden  and  fiscal  drain  on  USD  A. 

I would  like  to  make  one  final  comment.  In  the  industry,  in  our 
business,  they  are  fearful,  so  to  speak,  of  the  USDA.  They  try  to 
comply.  I grant  you,  there  is  a scoundrel  in  every  business,  but 
most  of  the  people  are  aware  of  the  regulations,  and  they  do  their 
very  best  to  comply.  And  they  are  somewhat  apprehensive,  just 
like  you  are  when  a policeman  pulls  you  over  for  a speeding  infrac- 
tion. I think  that  is  good. 

They  are  doing  a good  job.  Give  them  some  more  money,  help 
them  out. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  speak. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Houck  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Houck. 

I welcome  Dr.  Holly  Cheever. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOLLY  CHEEVER,  VETERINARIAN, 
VOORHEESVILLE,  NY 

Ms.  Cheever.  Thank  you  very  much.  I am  very  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  address  you  all  concerning  the  treatment  of  ani- 
mals, both  domesticated  and  nondomesticated,  used  for  exhibition 
and  entertainment  purposes.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  animals  so 
used  are  not  afforded  sufficient  protection  from  cruelty  and  misuse 
by  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  and  that  the  act  is  not  used  even  to  its 
full  extent  to  enforce  even  the  very  minimal  anticruelty  statutes 
that  it  contains. 
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I am  a doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  practicing  near  Albany, 
New  York.  I obtained  my  undergraduate  degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1971  and  my  veterinary  degree  from  the  college  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  at  Cornell  University  (D.V.M.  1980),  from  which  I 
graduated  first  in  my  class. 

I am  frequently  called  upon  to  examine  performing  animals,  wit- 
ness their  various  acts  both  live  and  videotaped,  and  render  an 
opinion  as  to  their  health,  behavior,  and  treatment.  Unfortunately, 
I have  seen  serious  mistreatment  of  the  performing  animals  in  all 
forms  of  animal  exhibitions,  including  donkey  basketball,  mule 
diving,  greased  pig  contests,  rodeos,  traveling  petting  zoos,  and  in 
my  opinion,  the  worst  offenders,  circuses. 

Every  one  of  these  forms  of  entertainment  is  predicated  upon 
animal  abuse  in  some,  if  not  all,  aspects  of  their  housing,  their 
training,  and  transportation.  The  abuse  and  stress  to  the  animals  is 
evinced  by  their  abnormal  behaviors  or  their  physical  condition 
and  their  obvious  terror  when  performing  their  acts — mule  diving 
is  a good  example  of  the  latter.  I have  seen  mules  snorting  and 
wide-eyed  with  fear  at  the  top  of  their  diving  platform,  and  defecat- 
ing with  a loose  stool,  a common  sign  of  nervousness  in  equines, 
before  they  dive.  There  is  nothing  in  a mule’s  evolution  and 
normal  behavior  that  would  prepare  it  for  such  an  unnatural  per- 
formance. Certainly  many  humans  would  find  this  intimidating. 

Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  physical  needs  and  none  of  the  be- 
havioral needs  of  the  animal  performers  are  met  by  the  conditions 
in  which  they  exist.  I will  focus  on  circuses  as  being  the  most  inhu- 
mane offenders,  in  my  opinion,  starting  first  with  their  housing 
conditions.  I was  invited  in  1990  to  inspect  The  Moscow  Circus’  ani- 
mals backstage.  The  circus,  at  that  time,  had  three  species  of  ani- 
mals, namely  bears,  tigers,  and  horses.  Although  I was  given  a full 
tour  of  the  tigers’  and  horses’  conditions,  I was  forbidden  to  see  the 
bears,  and  was  given  several  lame  and  conflicting  excuses  for  this 
refusal  by  way  of  explanation.  Finally,  the  circus  management  ex- 
plained that  I was  barred  from  viewing  the  bears  because  the  cages 
looked  so  deceptively  small. 

As  for  the  animals,  I was  permitted  to  view,  I saw  and  was  told 
the  following: 

1.  Sixteen  tigers  were  packed  into  an  inadequate  exercise  cage, 
too  small  to  permit  such  a large  number  of  animals  to  move  freely. 

2.  One  female  tiger  had  abandoned  her  litter,  born  in  transit,  the 
previous  year.  This  form  of  behavior  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
wild.  It  has  very  negative  survival  value,  and  is  a clear  indicator  of 
maternal  stress.  Therefore,  I must  respectfully  disagree  with  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Sedgwick,  whose  written  testimony  states  that  the 
circus  can  provide  a wholesome  environment  for  a tiger  and  her 
litter — clearly,  it  didn’t  in  this  case. 

3.  Their  diet  as  described  to  me  was  imbalanced  and  could  poten- 
tially produce  nutritional  secondary  hyperparathyroidism,  which 
results  in  pathological  bone  fractures,  over  time. 

4.  There  were  11  light  breed  horses  and  4 draft  horses.  Some 
were  recent  replacements  for  four  that  had  died  during  the  Canadi- 
an portion  of  their  tour,  due  to  various  forms  of  colic,  an  equine 
abdominal  disorder.  Also,  the  entire  band  had  experienced  an  out- 
break of  a viral  disease,  rhinopneumonitis,  requiring  a quarantine 
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period  in  Canada.  If  a private  stable  were  to  exhibit  such  a large 
number  of  health  problems,  any  knowledgeable  equine  practitioner 
would  point  to  poor  care,  extreme  stress,  and  stable  mismanage- 
ment as  the  multiple  causes. 

To  switch  gears  and  focus  on  the  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & 
Bailey  tour  in  May  1990,  I have  to  respectfully  disagree  with  my 
colleague  Dr.  Houck’s  written  assertion  that  his  elephants  have  no 
health  or  behavioral  problems  or  cruel  training  methods.  I wit- 
nessed elephants  standing  in  dirty  railroad  cars,  shackled  by  fore 
and  hind  limbs.  I saw  many  with  old  scars,  some  fresh  puncture 
wounds  and  abscesses,  and  many  exhibiting  stereotypic,  repetitive 
behavior,  which  indicates  mental  stress.  Some  were  so  arthritic  and 
lame  that  they  crept  down  the  unloading  ramps  in  obvious  pain. 

What  makes  the  elephants’  plight  so  distressing  is  the  complete 
lack  of  an  attempt  to  address  their  behavioral  needs.  They  are  com- 
plex, highly  intelligent  animals  who  live  in  matriarchal  family 
groups,  form  long  attachments,  and  express  grief  over  dead  rela- 
tives. To  isolate  them  and  prevent  them  from  bonding  with  their 
social  group,  so  necessary  for  their  overall  health  and  well-being,  is 
undeniably  stressful  and  cruel.  As  for  their  confinement,  I hope 
that  the  abuse  in  chaining  a naturally  nomadic  animal  into  immo- 
bility 23  hours  a day  is  too  obvious  to  require  mention. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  departures  from  the  expression  of 
normal  behavior  is  seen  in  the  circus  bears  who  are  forced  to  per- 
form in  the  winter  months.  Any  schoolchild  will  tell  you  that  bears 
hibernate  during  cold  weather;  it  is  an  instinctive  drive  second 
only  to  the  drives  to  find  food  and  to  reproduce.  Clearly,  denying  a 
hibernating  species  the  opportunity  to  perform  this  compelling  bio- 
logical rhythmic  pattern  imposes  both  physical  and  psychologic 
stress  in  the  animal. 

The  manner  in  which  performing  animals  are  transported  consti- 
tutes a second  area  of  inherent  mistreatment.  As  with  the  housing 
situation,  animals  are  transported  in  enclosures  frequently  too 
small  to  satisfy  normal  behavioral  and  physical  needs.  Their  enclo- 
sures are  frequently  soiled.  Animals  who  may  not  be  adapted  to 
our  climates  are  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  resulting  in 
documented  deaths.  Food  and  water  may  be  withheld,  as  has  been 
noted  in  several  humane  investigators’  reports,  vastly  increasing 
the  animals’  discomfort  and  stress.  A good  example  of  this  is 
donkey  basketball.  God  forbid  he  should  relieve  himself  on  the  gym 
floor. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  cramped  and  dirty  quarters  and  the 
physical  discomfort  that  constitutes  mistreatment  to  these  animals; 
it  is  also  the  constant  travel  itself,  from  civic  arena  to  railroad  car 
to  civic  arena,  interminably,  for  50  weeks  per  year.  This  existence 
is  unreasonably  stressful  on  any  animal,  domesticated  or  wild.  Any 
owner  of  a house  cat  can  attest  to  the  fear  and  distress  that  cat 
exhibits  when  transported  by  car,  no  matter  how  briefly,  by  its 
trusted  human  companion.  The  distress  exhibited  by  a wild 
member  of  the  family  Felidae  in  the  company  of  human  handlers 
whom  it  fears  must  be  many  times  greater,  and  is  a constant  facet 
of  its  existence. 
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The  final  area  of  inherent  abuse  are  the  training  methods  which 
go  on  behind  the  circus’  glittering  facade.  I refer  this  subcommittee 
to  Pat  Derby’s  written  testimony  for  coverage  of  this  subject. 

The  bottom  line  in  the  behind-the-scenes  training  is  that  one 
cannot  induce  animals,  particularly  the  undomesticated  species,  to 
perform  frightening — for  example,  rings  of  fire— painful — bears  on 
bicycles — and  unnatural  tricks  without  using  severe  negative  rein- 
forcement to  obtain  unvarying  compliance.  I remind  this  subcom- 
mittee that  unvarying  compliance  is  an  absolute  requirement  to 
successfully  compete  in  the  animal  entertainment  business. 

We  could  expect  some  improvement  in  these  animals’  lives  if  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  were  properly  enforced.  Part  3 of  Standards, 
subpart  F,  3.128  discusses  space  requirements  which  should  allow 
normal  postural  movements,  and  lists  as  evidence  of  improper 
space  and  care  “malnutrition,  poor  condition,  debility,  stress,  or  ab- 
normal behavior  patterns.”  Every  performing  animal  act  I have 
seen  has  exhibited  at  least  one,  and  usually  many,  of  these  symp- 
toms. A Freedom  of  Information  request  for  USD  A inspection 
records  of  the  The  Moscow  Circus  in  February  1990  revealed  no 
violations  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  despite  the  many  health 
problems  and  the  stereotypic  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  animals 
during  that  tour.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  USD  A is  failing  to 
perform  its  function  in  enforcing  this  act,  as  dictated  by  Congress. 

However,  the  enforcement  is  not  the  only  problem  with  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  It  simply  does  not  address  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  performing  animals  in  their  training,  for  instance.  I real- 
ize many  of  my  veterinary  peers  support  donkey  basketball,  mule 
diving,  circuses,  et  cetera,  as  supplying  an  adequate  existence  for 
the  animal  performers,  but  I have  to  disagree. 

I also  point  out,  some  of  my  colleagues  support  leg  hold  traps, 
which  have  been  outlawed  in  over  60  countries  internationally,  and 
in  several  States  in  this  country.  Some  of  my  peers  also  support 
foie  gras  production.  The  force  feeding  of  ducks  and  geese  to 
produce  a fatty  liver  so  enlarged  and  friable  it  can  rupture.  It  is  a 
professional  disagreement  about  what  constitutes  humane  treat- 
ment. I remind  the  subcommittee,  the  question  is  not  what  is  sur- 
vivable  but  what  is  humane. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Animal  Welfare  Act  does  not  prevent 
cruelty  and  is  not  sufficiently  enforced  to  provide  even  its  bare 
minimum  of  humane  care.  I hope  this  committee  will  see  fit  to  rec- 
ommend strengthening  and  increasing  enforcement  of  this  act  to 
mitigate  some  of  the  suffering  in  these  animals’  lives. 

I speak  here  not  as  Dr.  Holly  Cheever,  veterinarian,  but  as  Holly 
Cheever,  a mother  of  small  children.  This  is  not  wholesome  family 
entertainment  and  the  public  is  beginning  to  demand  a change 
also. 

At  this  time  I would  like  to  have  entered  into  the  record  a letter 
from  Dan  McCorquodale,  a State  senator  in  California.  He  intro- 
duced a bill  to  promote  more  humane  treatment  of  elephants,  in- 
cluding releasing  them  from  chains  for  12  hours  a day.  His  bill  was 
killed  by  Ringling  Bros,  despite  the  fact  Ringling  Bros,  was  exempt- 
ed in  this  bill  by  virtue  of  the  fact  it  was  a traveling  show. 
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I thank  you  for  your  attention  in  this  matter.  I invite  any  ques- 
tions from  the  panel,  not  only  involving  circuses,  but  any  other 
form  of  animal  in  entertainment  I have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Cheever.  Without  objection,  we 
will  have  your  complete  statement  entered  into  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Cheever  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Kopetski.  I would  also  ask  Mr.  Richard  O’Barry  of  the  Dol- 
phin Project,  Coconut  Grove,  Florida,  to  also  summarize  your  testi- 
mony as  quickly  as  possible. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  O’BARRY,  DIRECTOR,  DOLPHIN 

PROJECT 

Mr.  O’Barry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Richard 
O’Barry.  I am  director  of  the  Dolphin  Project,  a nonprofit  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  understanding  of  dolphins  throughout  the 
world.  I represent  a coalition  of  22  groups  opposed  to  dolphin  cap- 
tivity. These  intelligent,  free-ranging  and  most  social  of  animals 
languish  and  die  in  aquariums,  hotels,  night  clubs,  amusement 
parks,  or  any  number  of  unnatural  places  for  our  casual  amuse- 
ment, even  a Las  Vegas  gambling  resort. 

I have  been  involved  in  this  issue  for  over  30  years.  For  10  of 
those  years,  I was  working  on  the  other  side  of  the  captivity  issue 
in  various  capacities,  including  training  the  five  dolphins  who 
played  “Flipper”  on  the  television  series.  I trained  the  first  Orca  or 
killer  whale  in  captivity  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Dolphins  in  captivity  are  suffering  and  dying  needlessly,  while 
the  Government  agencies  in  place  to  monitor  their  care  and  protect 
them  from  cruelty  and  neglect  are  ineffective  and  indifferent  at 
best,  and  at  worst  are  unresponsive  and  incompetent.  Over  the 
years,  these  agencies  have  been  presented  with  volumes  of  material 
pointing  to  permit-holders’  various  violations  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  and/or  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  Routine- 
ly, they  drag  their  feet  and  are  seemingly  reluctant  to  act  upon  in- 
formation provided  them.  When  a private  citizen  or  organization  fi- 
nally manages  to  get  the  attention  of  the  governing  agency,  it  can 
take  2 to  3 years  to  actually  bring  charges.  In  the  meantime,  these 
animals  remain  in  the  unhealthy  or  dangerous  situation  until  a de- 
termination is  made. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Services  (NMFS)  is  responsible 
for  establishing  catch  quotas  and  tracking  captive  marine  mam- 
mals. To  its  discredit,  it  relies  upon  records  that  are  woefully  inac- 
curate and  out  of  date.  A study  undertaken  by  staff  members  Craig 
Dezern  and  Cindy  Schreuder  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  June  10-11, 
1990,  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  reports,  recordkeeping,  and  the 
ultimate  fate  of  captive  dolphins,  revealed  many  disturbing  find- 
ings. An  inventory  of  1,206  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphins  captured 
or  born  into  captivity  since  1973  contained  hundreds  of  mistakes  or 
omissions.  There  appeared  to  be  no  analysis  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  of  its  available  data,  and  attempts  to 
track  some  dolphins  led  to  a dead  end,  with  the  dolphins  disappear- 
ing altogether,  their  whereabouts  or  condition  unknown.  In  other 
instances,  tracking  a dolphin’s  captivity  history  through  inventory 
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reports  reflected  a new  birthdate  or  sex  than  what  was  originally 
entered. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  how  long  dolphins  live  in  captivity, 
hundreds  of  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  records  had  to  be 
discarded  because  they  were  incomplete  or  contradictory.  It  was 
found  that  there  is  often  a delay  by  NMFS  in  entering  information 
which  would  update  the  records,  and  delays  by  the  permit-holders 
in  providing  it  are  common.  Consequently,  current  inventory  re- 
ports were  found  to  be  almost  2 years  out  of  date  for  some  facili- 
ties. 

It  is  not  possible  to  cover  all  the  abuse  that  occurs  in  this  billion- 
dollar  dolphin  abusement  park  industry.  Several  examples  of  these 
abuses  are  attached  and  made  a part  of  this  testimony;  however,  I 
would  like  to  provide  the  subcommittee  with  an  overview  of  why 
the  current  system  simply  does  not  work.  The  Marine  Mammal 
Commission,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service  all  have  failed  miserably  to  uphold  the  1972  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  We  might  as  well  rename  the  act  the  1972 
Marine  Mammal  Park  Protection  Act,  because  rather  than  provid- 
ing protection  for  the  dolphins,  it  is  the  industry  that  is  being  pro- 
tected. The  industry  has  failed  to  educate  the  public  as  it  claims  to 
do  because  it  is  based  on  deception,  greed,  and  exploitation.  If  what 
they  do  is  truly  educational,  this  industry  could  have  solved  the 
tuna-dolphin  problem  20  years  ago  and  saved  the  lives  of  6 million 
dolphins.  They  didn’t  involve  themselves  though,  because  it  would 
have  meant  disrupting  the  complacency  of  their  paying  guests. 

I just  came  back  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  we  protested 
an  abusement  park  called  Worlds  of  Fun,  which  is  operated  by 
Marine  Animal  Productions.  This  is  a tiny,  substandard,  chlorinat- 
ed box  right  under  the  ferris  wheel.  It  is  surrounded  by  bleachers 
of  cash  customers.  The  show  was  nothing  but  a display  of  domi- 
nance, certainly  a form  of  bad  education.  They  paid  to  see  this 
abuse,  and  they  applauded  it.  And  that  is  where  they  got  ripped 
off.  If  they  were  educated  about  what  they  were  really  seeing,  they 
would  most  likely  be  rebelling.  I rebelled.  I protested  the  show  and 
produced  for  them  the  1992  Marine  Mammal  Inventory  Report  for 
Marine  Animal  Productions.  There  are  72  dead  dolphins  on  that 
report.  Even  the  trainer  who  was  there  had  never  seen  a marine 
mammal  inventory  report  and  he  didn’t  know  that  marine  animal 
productions  had  so  many  deaths. 

What  the  industry  is  doing  is  educating  people  to  accept  this 
abuse  as  normal  and  natural,  and  that  is  really  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  To  teach  a child  not  to  step  on  a caterpillar  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  child  as  it  is  to  the  caterpillar.  The  same  principle  can 
be  applied  to  the  issue  of  captivity.  This  issue  is  as  much  about 
education  as  it  is  animal  rights. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  from  Worlds  of  Fun  is  Sea 
World.  It  is  the  same  story,  only  on  a larger  scale.  Sea  World  can 
afford  to  hire  scientists  and  veterinarians  to  defend  their  position. 
Let’s  take  a look  at  “Shamu,”  for  example,  Sea  World’s  corporate 
name  for  whichever  orca  happens  to  be  performing.  They  have  to 
do  that  because  they  have  20  dead  orcas  out  of  26.  Eighty  percent 
of  all  the  orcas  we  have  captured  are  dead.  They  are  telling  us  that 
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they  exhibit  whales  to  educate  and  sensitize  the  public,  so  the 
public  will,  in  turn,  defend  and  protect  these  orcas.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  the  orca  doesn’t  have  any  predators  other  than  Sea 
World  and  the  captive  display  industry. 

We  need  to  find  alternatives  to  captivity,  but  it  seems  that  wher- 
ever an  alternative  exists,  such  as  the  Dolphin  Connection  in 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  it  is  quickly  shut  down  by  the  authorities. 

If  there  was  a way  for  Worlds  of  Fun,  or  Sea  World,  the  National 
Aquarium,  or  ZooAmerica  at  Hersheypark,  or  any  of  these  places 
to  display  a free-ranging,  large-brained,  gregarious,  sonic  creature, 
such  as  a dolphin  or  a whale,  so  that  it  serves  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  their  behavior  in  nature,  then  captivity  would  have 
some  positive  educational  value.  But  they  can’t  do  that,  so  instead, 
they  have  to  bastardize  the  very  definition  of  education.  We  are  not 
trying  to  close  down  the  industry;  what  we  want  to  do  is  replace 
the  dolphins  and  whales  with  waterslides,  or  other  forms  of  amuse- 
ment. If  you  are  amused  by  Shamu,  you  are  probably  going  to  be 
equally  amused  by  a boxing  kangaroo  or  a dancing  bear,  because  it 
is  the  same  thing. 

The  Shamu  experience  only  serves  to  perpetuate  our  insidious 
utilitarian  perceptions  of  nature.  Again,  it  is  a form  of  bad  educa- 
tion. Shamu  and  the  rest  of  these  victim  dolphins  are  a reference 
point  in  our  relationship  with  nature.  That  is  what  we  want  Con- 
gress to  take  a look  at  that,  relationship.  If  we  can’t  at  least  abol- 
ish the  travelling,  rent-a-dolphin  show,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  abusive  aspects  of  this  industry,  or  abolish  the  petting/ 
fondling  pools,  then  how  can  we  even  begin  to  find  solutions  to  the 
larger,  more  complex  environmental  problems  facing  dolphins? 
Most  of  the  rent-a-dolphin  facilities  are  substandard.  Clear  regula- 
tions are  in  place  which  should  prohibit  petting  pools,  and  yet  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  allows  them  to  oper- 
ate. Although  examples  of  these  violations  are  attached,  I would 
like  to  invite  any  member  of  this  subcommittee  to  join  me  for  a 
week,  and  I will  show  them  firsthand  undeniable  abuse  of  dolphins 
and  whales  in  our  society. 

Dolphins  and  whales  and  self-aware  creatures  that  routinely 
make  choices  and  decisions  regarding  the  details  of  their  lives. 
They  are  entitled  to  freedom  of  choice;  thus,  they  are  entitled  to 
freedom.  Capturing  them  and  dragging  them  kicking  and  scream- 
ing into  captivity  is  simply  wrong.  Even  if  you  don’t  do  anything 
with  them,  confinement  in  itself  is  abusive.  Animals  that  would  be 
good  candidates  for  readaptation  and  release  should  be  identified 
and  returned  to  their  families. 

I believe  it  could  be  proven  from  a scientific  standpoint  that 
keeping  these  sonic  creatures  in  concrete  boxes  doesn’t  work.  The 
problem  in  doing  so  is  that  the  marine  mammal  scientists  and  vet- 
erinarians who  would  be  the  logical  people  to  accomplish  this  are 
financially  dependent  on  the  industry.  Science  is  very,  very  slow 
anyhow.  For  example,  hundreds  of  years  ago  on  the  battlefield 
when  the  soldiers  fired  cannons,  they  knew  absolutely  that  when 
they  fired  the  cannon,  the  cannonball  went  through  the  air  in  a 
trajectory,  in  an  arch,  and  that  it  didn’t  go  in  a straight  line.  They 
knew  this  years  before  the  scientists  were  willing  to  admit  it.  The 
fact  that  science  is  so  slow  is  compounded  by  the  problem  that 
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marine  mammal  scientists  and  veterinarians  are  beholden  to  the 
industry  for  their  livelihoods.  Given  this  interdependent  relation- 
ship, it  will  be  a long  time  before  it  will  be  proven  that  dolphins 
and  whales  do  not  belong  in  captivity. 

Dolphins  are  imperiled  by  the  very  agencies  designated  to  pro- 
tect them.  We  are  calling  for  Congress  to  conduct  an  immediate 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  and  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission. 
An  immediate  ban  must  be  imposed  on  all  captures,  at  least  until 
the  problems  are  solved.  We  also  need  to  have  representatives  of 
anticaptivity  groups  placed  on  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission, 
which  so  far  has  only  been  comprised  of  individuals  who  are  pro- 
captivity or  big  business. 

I would  like  to  submit  this  testimony  for  the  record.  I have  docu- 
mentation here  of  the  second  largest  slaughter  of  marine  mammals 
in  history.  We  are  talking  about  23,000  animals  being  slaughtered 
by  the  very  agency  who  is  supposed  to  be  protecting  them,  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

“In  all  cases,  great  efforts  will  be  taken  to  ensure  a swift, 
humane  death  for  all  individuals  taken  by  sacrifice.  Individuals 
will  be  dispatched  by  gunshot  through  the  cranium,  resulting  in  in- 
stantaneous death.  Shells  of  .3006  or  larger  caliber  will  be  used  for 
crabeater,  leopard,  Weddell,  Ross,  and  elephant  seals.  Shells  of  .22 
caliber  or  larger  caliber  will  be  used  for  fur  seals  and  in  a few 
cases  where  intact  skulls  are  required,  individuals  will  be  shot 
through  the  neck  and  heart  at  point-blank  range,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  bleeding  of  the  brachial  artery.”  In  other  words,  they  are 
cutting  their  throat. 

We  stumbled  across  this  using  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  I 
want  it  entered  into  the  record  because  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  are  the  dolphins’  worst  enemy,  and  we  are  giving 
them  the  job  of  protecting  them.  It  is  unbelievable.  It  is  absolutely 
unbelievable. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  O’Barry  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you.  Richard  O’Barry.  The  panel  is  giving  the 
record  and  our  guests  viewing  us  over  television  a very  good  educa- 
tion. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Our  last  panel  is  Mr.  Myron  E.  Etienne,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
rodeo  advisory  committee,  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association, 
Salinas,  California,  accompanied  by  Doug  Corey,  D.V.M.,  Profes- 
sional Rodeo  Cowboys  Association,  Adams,  Oregon;  Ms.  Sheila 
Lehrke,  national  humane  activities  director,  International  Profes- 
sional Rodeo  Association,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  and  Mr.  Eric  Mills, 
coordinator  of  Action  for  Animals,  Oakland,  California. 

Thank  you  all  for  being  here. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MYRON  E.  ETIENNE,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE,  PROFESSIONAL  RODEO  COWBOYS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Etienne.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  extremely  late.  I heard 
several  hints  from  successive  individuals  that  the  Chair  has  re- 
quested a very  brief  presentation.  I am  going  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  prepared  statement  go  in  the  record.  If  there  are  any 
questions  in  connection  with  that,  I am  prepared  to  answer  them. 

I am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Corey  and  the  other  members  of  the  panel 
to  make  their  comments.  I would  like  a few  moments,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  respond  to  any  comments  that  Eric  Mills  might  make,  be- 
cause I haven’t  seen  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Etienne.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Etienne  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

STATEMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  COREY,  MEMBER,  ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE,  PROFESSIONAL  RODEO  COWBOYS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Corey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for  allowing  us  to  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association. 

My  name  is  Dr.  Douglas  Corey.  I am  a graduate  of  Colorado 
State  University,  a member  of  the  Oregon  Veterinarian  Associa- 
tion and  the  Oregon  Veterinarian  Medical  Examining  Board,  and 
chairman  of  the  PR  committee  for  the  American  Association  of 
Equine  Practitioners.  I am  currently  a large  animal  veterinarian 
and  am  involved  in  a wheat  and  cattle  ranching  operation  in  Pen- 
dleton, Oregon. 

I have  been  involved  with  professional  rodeo  for  15  years,  not  as 
a contestant,  but  as  a veterinarian  and  committee  person.  The  Pro- 
fessional Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
ensure  the  proper  care,  handling,  and  treatment  of  its  animals. 
The  PRCA  rule  book,  which  is  used  by  many  rodeo  associations 
throughout  the  country,  contains  approximately  40  statements 
dealing  with  livestock  care  and  humane  treatment. 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  in  its  position 
statements,  “recommends  that  all  rodeos  abide  by  rules  to  ensure 
the  humane  treatment  of  rodeo  livestock  such  as  those  established 
by  the  PRCA.”  Our  rules  are  current,  and  as  a member  of  the 
PRCA  advisory  committee,  we  are  continuously  updating  these 
rules. 

Livestock  used  at  PRCA  rodeos  receive  better  care  than  most 
saddle  horses  and  many  backyard  pets. 

Animals  used  in  professional  rodeo  competition  are  top  athletes, 
and  like  a well-conditioned  athlete,  an  animal  can  perform  well 
only  if  it  is  healthy.  These  animals  are  fit  and  receive  only  the  best 
feed  and  housing  conditions,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  condi- 
tion they  are  in  and  the  fact  that  these  rough  stock  animals  can 
live  to  be  30  to  35  years  old  and  some  can  even  compete  to  that 
age.  These  animals  work  only  a few  minutes  per  year  and  then 
they  are  turned  out  in  knee-deep  grass  pastures.  If  not  for  rodeo, 
these  animals  probably  would  not  be  alive. 
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The  fact  is  very  simple:  If  these  animals  were  not  rodeo  animals, 
they  might  be  in  a can  or  on  your  dinner  table.  These  animals  have 
a great  life. 

Rodeo  livestock  is  an  investment.  These  stock  contractors  will 
not  allow  any  abuse  or  injuries.  In  addition,  an  abused  animal  will 
not  perform.  I have  seen  abuse  and  cruelty  to  animals,  and  it  does 
not  happen  at  PRCA  rodeos.  I would  not  be  here  defending  rodeo  if 
I did  not  truly  believe  this.  On  a day-to-day  basis  the  general  public 
probably  creates  more  abuse  to  animals  than  professional  rodeo. 
The  PRCA  is  concerned  with  animal  welfare.  These  animals  do 
have  basic  needs  that  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  PRCA  does 
that.  We  provide  proper  housing,  water,  feed,  et  cetera. 

Now,  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of  misinformation  put  out 
concerning  the  flank  straps,  hot  shots,  and  spurs.  Concerning 
spurs,  you  have  to  remember  that  the  animal  skin,  bulls — bulls’ 
hide,  horses’  hide  is  approximately  seven  times  thicker  than 
humans.  Hot  shots  use  flashlight  batteries  to  power  them.  They  are 
low  voltage.  They  are  used  daily  in  a veterinary  practice. 

We  use  them  to  move  animals.  We  do  not  use  them  to  make  an 
animal  perform,  and  as  I say,  they  are  used  daily  by  large  animal 
veterinarians  throughout  the  country. 

The  flank  strap  goes  around  the  flank,  it  is  a leather  strap  cov- 
ered by  sheepskin.  It  goes  around  the  flank  and  it  provides  mild 
pressure  on  the  flank.  It  is  nowhere  near  the  kidneys  or  the  geni- 
tals. It  is  a common  misconception.  These  flank  straps  augment  the 
bucking  instinct  or  augment  the  bucking  action  which  is  a normal 
instinct  in  some  horses. 

Our  statistics  show  an  extremely  low  injury  rate,  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  1 percent.  A large  number  of  veterinarians  participate  in 
rodeo,  and  I truly  think  if  they  thought  there  was  any  abuse  going 
on,  or  cruelty,  they  would  not  be  participating.  The  PRCA  does  re- 
quire a veterinarian  be  on  site  or  on  call  at  a rodeo,  approved  by 
PRCA.  Most  rodeos  do  already  have  a large  amount  of  veterinary 
support  from  their  communities. 

A lot  has  been  made  of  having  veterinarians  on  site  or  on  call. 
You  need  to  remember,  on  a daily  basis  a large  animal  practitioner 
responds  to  emergencies  as  needed.  He  has  got  to  make  a judg- 
ment. If  I have  to  go  to  a racetrack  to  treat  a horse  that  comes  up 
with  a broken  leg,  I have  to  make  that  decision.  I may  not  be  there 
when  it  happens,  but  you  have  to  go  and  do  as  needed. 

We  have  had  our  problems,  as  does  any  business,  but  we  handle 
these  problems.  We  deal  with  them  when  they  arise,  and  most  im- 
portantly, we  correct  what  needs  to  be  corrected.  The  PRCA  is 
taking  care  of  our  business. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Corey  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Ms.  Sheila  Lehrke. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SHEILA  LEHRKE,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 

HUMANE  ACTIVITIES,  INTERNATIONAL  PROFESSIONAL  RODEO 

ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Lehrke.  Chairman  Rose,  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  on  legislation  concerning  animal  welfare  and 
the  proper  role  of  government  in  this  area. 

I bring  to  this  meeting  a great  deal  of  collective  frustration  from 
the  people  I represent  in  the  rodeo  industry.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
deal  with  the  mind-set  that  says  cruelty  is  inherent  in  rodeo,  as 
well  as  in  other  commercial  uses  of  animals. 

Commercial  use  of  animals  can  and  does  work  for  their  benefit, 
but  commercial  involvement  only  tells  you  why  it  is  not  wise  for  a 
person  to  abuse  their  investment.  The  fact  that  we  deliberately 
choose  a way  of  life  close  to  animals  tells  you  why  we  would  not 
want  to  abuse  them. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  active  in  rodeo  by  choice.  Par- 
ents feel  privileged  to  raise  their  children  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
rodeo  way  of  life.  Millions  of  people  enjoy  rodeo  as  spectators.  The 
idea  that  we  wouldn’t  recognize  abuse  is  an  insult  to  our  intelli- 
gence. And  the  suggestion  that  we  would  condone  cruelty  is  more 
than  an  insult  to  our  decency. 

Regarding  charges  that  are  made  against  our  use  of  animals,  I 
refer  you  to  the  inside  of  the  pamphlet,  “To  Protect  An  American 
Tradition  For  The  Next  Generation,”  where  the  factual  circum- 
stances of  use  are  explained. 

As  additional  reasons  why  it  is  not  necessary  for  Congress  to  leg- 
islate against  rodeo,  I offer  the  following: 

1.  Rodeo  animals  and  other  exhibition  animals  are  under  public 
scrutiny  to  a greater  degree  than  any  other  use  of  animals,  includ- 
ing household  pets.  Critics  point  out  that  the  public  does  not  see 
everything  that  goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  but  the  condition  of  our 
animals  is  on  display  and  the  condition  of  an  animal  is  a very  good 
barometer  of  the  kind  of  treatment  it  receives  around  the  clock; 

2.  Our  trade  associations  fully  realize  the  climate  surrounding 
animal  use,  and  we  know  it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  promote 
standards  among  our  members  that  withstand  public  scrutiny; 

3.  It  is  our  policy  to  contact  the  local,  lawfully  empowered  agency 
in  a community  where  a rodeo  is  held  and  invite  them  to  inspect 
the  animals  and  facilities; 

4.  For  instances  of  abuse  that  are  not  adequately  addressed  by 
the  above,  there  are  local  animal  welfare  organizations  and  animal 
rights  groups  that  serve  as  watchdogs  and  initiate  enforcement  of 
animal  abuse  laws  that  are  on  the  books  in  all  States. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  why  Federal  legislation  is  not  neces- 
sary, I ask  that  you  consider  where  to  draw  the  line  so  that  zeal  for 
animal  protection  does  not  infringe  on  good  people. 

I also  worry  that  something  has  been  started  on  a Federal  level 
that  cannot  be  equitably  applied  in  all  situations  where  possible 
abuse  can  occur. 

For  instance,  abuses  of  the  grossest  kind  are  committed  against 
children.  There  is  Federal  legislation  that  shows  concern  for  child 
abuse  and  provides  funding  for  programs,  but  that  legislation  does 
not  intrude  in  the  lives  of  people  to  the  extent  that  animal  legisla- 
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tion  intrudes.  As  a parent,  I have  never  been  required  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  my  child  or  the  nature  of  her  care.  I do  not  have  to 
inform  anyone  of  her  whereabouts  or  show  that  her  environment 
promotes  her  psychological  well-being.  When  child  abuse  does 
occur  it  is  State  law  that  mandates  investigation  and  prosecution. 

Congress  also  takes  a hands-off  position  with  people  who  own 
pets,  and  horrible  abuses  occur  there,  too. 

Of  concern  to  all  of  us  is  deficit  spending  and  the  cost  of  Federal 
programs.  There  is  not  enough  money  to  adequately  run  existing 
animal  welfare  and  abuse  programs.  An  example  of  this  and  of  a 
poorly  conceived  bill  is  The  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro 
Act  of  1971  where  the  program  has  had  disastrous  results. 

Since  passage,  the  herds  have  grown  by  20  percent  a year  from 
an  estimated  35,000  to  between  50,000  and  75,000.  Too  many  ani- 
mals and  an  extended  drought  in  their  range  have  resulted  in  the 
slow  and  agonizing  death  of  thousands  of  animals.  We  know  the 
authors  of  this  legislation  did  not  want  the  population  of  wild 
horses  to  be  controlled  in  this  fashion.  Sadly,  it  appears  they  did 
not  consider  what  the  country  would  do  with  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  animals  that  nobody  is  allowed  to  use. 

Unaddressed,  the  proliferation  of  wild  horses  will  present  the 
same  difficult  and  unmanageable  problems  communities  have  been 
struggling  with  for  over  20  years  with  overpopulation  of  cats  and 
dogs. 

The  best  animal  management  occurs  when  the  people  involved 
have  a vested  interest. 

If  we  use  common  sense  and  look  to  nature,  we  can  see  the  big 
picture  of  how  it  is  necessary  that  one  form  of  life  is  dependent  on 
another  form  of  life.  In  a sense,  everything  serves  as  fodder  or  fer- 
tilizer and  that  is  how  life  continues.  It  is  not  always  a pretty  pic- 
ture, however,  and  nature  can  be  very  cruel. 

In  his  recent  book,  “The  Covenant  of  the  Wild:  Why  Animals 
Chose  Domestication,”  Stephen  Budiansky  says,  in  an  evolutionary 
sense,  the  animals  we  think  of  as  domesticated  chose  us  as  much  as 
we  chose  them — that  domestication  was  a product  of  nature,  an  ev- 
olutionary process  driven  by  the  animals’  need  to  adapt  to  rapidly 
changing  climatic  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  ice  age.  Domestica- 
tion would  not  work  nor  would  it  have  happened  if  there  were  not 
a mutual  need  and  benefit. 

In  the  wild,  animals  experience  discomfort,  fear,  pain,  and  agony. 
In  trying  to  justify  the  harshness  of  nature  with  the  idea  of  animal 
rights,  Michael  Fox,  vice  president  of  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States,  wrote  that  wild  animals  have  adapted  to  the  idea  of 
being  eaten  by  other  wild  animals — that  a deer  expects  to  be  killed; 
that  it  lives  to  be  eaten. 

If  that  is  true,  it  would  follow  that  animals  which  have  adapted 
to  domestication  would  likewise  expect  something  other  than  a free 
ride — that  they,  too,  are  willing  to  sing  for  their  supper,  whether  it 
be  in  a feed  lot,  a research  lab,  or  a rodeo  arena. 

In  the  exchange  of  services  and  benefits  between  people  and  ani- 
mals, many  of  us  strive  to  improve  conditions  for  animals.  In  this 
effort,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  become  maudlin  about  every 
inconvenience  or  discomfort  to  which  a domesticated  animal  may 
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be  subjected.  Improvements  will  continue  to  be  made,  but  educa- 
tion is  the  key;  not  restrictive,  repressive,  intrusive  legislation. 

I appreciate  your  attention,  and  I have  one  other  thing  to  submit 
for  the  record.  It  is  written  testimony  by  the  humane  relations 
spokesperson  for  the  North  American  Rodeo  Commission.  This  ma- 
terial was  not  previously  supplied  to  the  subcommittee  and  I have 
it  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lehrke  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  part  of  our  record.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Mills. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERIC  MILLS,  COORDINATOR,  ACTION  FOR 

ANIMALS 

Mr.  Mills.  It  has  been  a long  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for 
this  opportunity. 

There  is  a great  need  to  work  for  improvements  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  animals  used  in  exhibitions.  My  focus  today  will  be  on 
rodeos.  My  name  is  Eric  Mills.  I live  in  Oakland,  California,  the 
Nation's  No.  2 rodeo  State,  after  Texas.  I am  the  unsalaried  coordi- 
nator of  a grassroots  environmental  and  animal  protection  organi- 
zation called  Action  for  Animals,  which  I cofounded  in  1982.  I pub- 
lish a monthly  calendar  of  events  for  some  350  San  Francisco  Bay 
activists  and  45  organizations.  At  different  times,  and  in  varying 
capacities,  I have  worked  for  the  Fund  for  Animals,  the  Humane 
Farming  Association,  and  the  Animal  Legal  Defense  Fund.  I have 
written  rodeo  articles  for  the  Animals'  Agenda,  the  Animals’  Voice, 
the  Animal  Protection  Institute,  and  the  Peninsula  Humane  Socie- 
ty. 

I am  originally  from  Kentucky,  where  as  a boy  I spent  consider- 
able time  around  animals  on  my  grandparents'  farm.  I have  been 
active  in  animal  protection  issues  for  more  than  30  years  now.  For 
the  past  6 or  7 years  most  of  my  time  and  energy  have  been  spent 
on  rodeo  issues.  Much  of  my  information  is  firsthand,  though  I do 
have  extensive  documentation  and  other  personal  accounts  of  rodeo 
animal  injuries  from  throughout  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Quite  frankly,  I look  forward  to  the  day  when  rodeos  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  American  public  will  no  longer  condone 
such  mistreatment  of  farm  animals.  As  Gandhi  has  written,  “The 
greatness  of  a nation  and  its  moral  progress  can  be  judged  by  the 
way  its  animals  are  treated."  Meanwhile,  however,  there  is  room 
for  immediate  improvement  of  the  status  quo. 

Rodeo’s  appeal  reaches  into  all  corners  of  American  society.  Not 
long  ago,  Malcolm  Baldrige,  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  was  killed  in  a rodeo  accident  just  a few  miles  from 
where  I live.  There  are  rodeos  of  every  stripe:  Professional  and 
amateur,  all-women's  rodeos,  black,  gay,  military,  police,  even 
“Little  Britches"  rodeos  for  the  preschool  set. 

According  to  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association,  PRCA, 
they  sanction  some  800  professional  rodeos  annually  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  probably  twice  that  number  of  amateur  events. 
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This  subcommittee  should  be  aware  that  every  major  animal  wel- 
fare organization  in  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  all  rodeos  be- 
cause of  their  inherent  cruelty.  The  Canadian  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  states  that,  “The  success  of  rodeos  inevitably  rests  on 
the  exploitation  of  animals’  reaction  to  pain,  noise,  and  fear  and 
the  animals’  desire  to  escape.” 

I began  my  rodeo  work  in  earnest  after  a weekend  at  the  1986 
Hayward,  California,  Police  Officers  Association  Rodeo  near  San 
Francisco.  This  is  an  amateur  event.  As  our  national  anthem  was 
being  played,  two  lines  of  horses  and  riders  slammed  head-long  into 
each  other  in  the  rodeo  arena.  The  first  three  calves  in  the  calf 
roping  event  crashed  full-speed  into  the  arena’s  iron  railings,  going 
to  their  knees.  Also  featured  was  a pig  scramble,  with  groups  of  10 
to  12  kids  piling  atop  terrorized  piglets.  This  was  followed  by  the 
sexist  and  demeaning  steer  dressing  event. 

The  capper  of  the  day  was  a stallion  who  broke  his  leg  in  the 
holding  chute.  He  was  down  for  several  minutes  in  the  arena  as 
stock  handlers  kicked  him  and  used  electric  prods  to  get  the 
animal  back  on  his  three  good  legs.  Although  I begged  the  SPCA 
humane  officer  to  euthanize  the  suffering  animal  immediately,  he 
refused,  saying  he  “Didn’t  want  to  upset  the  children.”  No  veteri- 
narian was  present,  and  nearly  an  hour  later,  the  horse  was  dis- 
patched with  a police  officer’s  gun.  Ironically,  the  rodeo  was  a ben- 
efit for  crippled  children,  many  of  whom  were  leaving  in  tears. 

I would  like  to  submit  to  the  subcommittee  this  is  a form  of  child 
abuse  as  well  as  animal  abuse.  We  do  our  children  and  society  as  a 
whole  a great  disservice  when  on  the  one  hand  we  promote  kind- 
ness to  animals  and  promote  such  ill  treatment  to  animals  as 
family  entertainment. 

The  Police  Association  board  promised  me  a veterinarian  for  the 
next  year’s  rodeo,  but  did  not  follow  through  on  their  word.  The 
very  first  calf  out  of  the  chute  crashed  into  the  fence,  breaking 
both  nose  and  palate.  After  falling  down  three  times,  he  was  still 
lassoed,  then  left  bleeding  for  6 hours  in  an  adjoining  corral  before 
our  own  vet  could  arrive.  There  were  numerous  complaints  from 
the  general  public.  That  particular  rodeo  has  been  cancelled  for  the 
foreseeable  future  due  to  public  outcry. 

I subsequently  drafted  a rodeo  animal  welfare  policy  for  the 
rodeo  grounds,  which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors.  The 
policy  requires  veterinary  presence  at  all  rodeos,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  bans  the  use  of  the  electric  prod  once  the  animals 
are  in  the  holding  chutes,  and  bans  events  such  as  pig  scrambles 
and  steer  dressing.  The  arena  was  also  padded  at  my  request,  for 
the  benefit  of  animals  and  riders  alike.  No  one  has  been  hurt  to  my 
knowledge  since  that  time. 

We  had  a similar  policy  put  in  place  the  following  year  at  the 
Solano  County,  California,  fairgrounds,  after  a racehorse  being 
tried  out  for  the  rodeo  broke  her  leg  at  a PRCA-sanctioned  event. 
Again,  no  vet  was  on-site,  and  the  mare  suffered  for  nearly  an  hour 
waiting  for  another  on  call  vet. 

Unlike  the  amateur  rodeo  circuit,  both  the  PRC  A and  the  Inter- 
national Professional  Rodeo  Association  are  to  be  commended  for 
having  some  good  humane  guidelines.  Inexcusably,  though,  neither 
organization  requires  veterinary  presence  at  their  rodeos.  The 
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PRCA  rulebook  states,  “A  veterinarian  shall  be  present  or  on  call 
for  every  performance.'’  The  IPRA  has  a similar  rule.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  on  call  option  is  often  the  choice,  since  it  is  cheaper. 

Yet  the  California  Veterinary  Medical  Association  has  reported 
that  it  should  cost  between  $150  and  $250  to  hire  a veterinarian  for 
an  8-hour  day.  Rodeo  injuries  are  almost  always  emergency  situa- 
tions, and  an  on  call  vet  has  repeatedly  proved  inadequate. 

He  or  she  could  be  caught  in  a traffic  jam,  or  on  emergency  call. 
A million  things  could  happen.  Much  avoidable  animal  suffering 
has  been  a result.  As  a recent  editorial  in  the  Contra  Costa  Times 
said,  “If  promoters  cannot  pay  a vet  to  be  present,  there  should  not 
be  a rodeo.  There  is  no  charity  so  important  that  animals  must 
suffer  needlessly." 

Interestingly,  PRCA  rules  require  the  presence  of  an  ambulance 
and  first-aid  facilities  for  the  cowboys,  as  well  as  they  should.  And 
Federal  and  State  laws  require  veterinary  presence  at  horse  races 
and  horse  shows. 

Why  not  at  rodeos,  pray  tell?  And  yes,  cowboys  do  get  injured, 
which  is  regrettable.  But  they  are  in  the  arena  by  their  own  choice, 
unlike  the  unwilling  four-legged  participants  who  are  forced  to  be 
there. 

Cotton  Rosser,  stock  contractor,  whom  I have  gotten  to  know  a 
bit,  and  who  is  a member  of  the  PRCA  board  of  directors,  tells  me 
that  only  about  half  of  the  800  annual  PRCA  rodeos  have  an  on- 
site vet.  Amateur  rodeos,  rarely,  if  ever,  have  a veterinarian 
present. 

I have  seen  and  am  aware  of  many  other  injuries,  often  without 
benefit  of  immediate  veterinary  attention.  I have  a signed  state- 
ment from  a security  guard  at  the  1988  Watsonville,  California, 
rodeo  who  witnessed  a bucking  horse  break  her  back,  who  was  then 
left  for  IV2  hours  in  agony  awaiting  an  on  call  vet.  Horses  have 
broken  their  necks  running  into  arena  posts,  as  at  rodeos  in 
Folsom  and  Salinas,  California. 

A horse  at  last  year’s  Salinas  rodeo  broke  his  leg  in  the  pande- 
monium in  the  wild  horse  race,  which  was  a nonsanctioned  event 
and  should  be  banned,  yet  they  are  adding  that  event  again  this 
year,  even  though  it  is  not  sanctioned. 

It  is  a catastrophe  waiting  to  happen,  I think.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
said,  the  event  is  going  on  again  in  about  2 weeks  in  Salinas  at  the 
California  rodeo.  The  Monterey  SPCA  last  year  took  photos  at  this 
same  rodeo  of  a bull  who  broke  off  a horn  in  the  chutes,  leaving  a 
painful,  bloody  stump,  in  addition  to  at  least  five  horses  with 
bloody  flanks  from  the  bucking  straps,  padded  though  they  are.  A 
stock  contractor  at  this  same  rodeo  in  1981  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  reported  that  85  percent  of  his  animals  would  not  buck 
without  the  strap.  Both  the  bucking  strap  and  electric  prod  were 
recently  banned  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  after  the  death  of  a 
bucking  bull  there. 

Of  all  sanctioned  events,  probably  calf  roping  is  the  least  defensi- 
ble. In  1989,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  banned  the  event  due  to  the 
stress  and  injury  to  young  animals.  Currently,  only  break-away 
roping  is  allowed  in  that  State,  in  which  the  running  calves  are 
neither  jerked  to  a sudden  stop,  slammed  to  the  ground,  or  tied  up. 
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In  support  of  the  bill,  Dr.  E.J.  Finocchio,  DVM,  sent  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  the  Rhode  Island  State  Legislature  on  February 
28,  1989:  “Rodeo  livestock  do  sustain  certain  injuries  such  as  lacer- 
ations, sprains,  strains,  broken  bones,  and  other  related  injuries 
that  do  need  immediate  professional  attention.  I have  witnessed 
and  tended  to  calves  who  became  paralyzed  from  severe  spinal  cord 
injury  and  whose  tracheas — windpipes — were  totally  or  partially 
severed,  causing  a life-threatening  situation/' 

That  the  PRCA  knows  that  the  calf  roping  is  a problem  area  is 
evidenced  by  the  growing  trend  to  place  the  event  last  on  the  pro- 
gram, so  that  more  sensitive  folks  can  go  home  early  with  a clear 
conscience.  And  in  televised  rodeo,  almost  never  do  you  see  the  calf 
hitting  the  end  of  the  rope  at  speeds  up  to  27  miles  an  hour.  The 
camera  invariably  pans  back  to  the  horse  and  rider.  Imagine  the 
public  outcry  if  we  were  to  treat  our  pet  dogs  thusly.  Break-away 
roping  would  be  a better  and  more  humane  alternative. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  steer  roping.  Though  banned  in  Texas 
and  not  seen  in  California,  this  brutal  event  is  still  sanctioned  by 
the  PRCA  in  at  least  10  States.  One  Dr.  T.K.  Hardy,  a Texas  veteri- 
narian, sometime  steer-roper,  commented  to  Newsweek  in  1972,  “I 
keep  30  head  of  cattle  around  for  practice,  at  $200  a head.  You  can 
cripple  three  or  four  in  an  afternoon,  so  it  gets  to  be  a pretty  ex- 
pensive hobby." 

Many  of  rodeo's  nonstandard  events  deserve  closer  scrutiny.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Canadian  “Calgary  Stampede"  made  the  nation- 
al news  when  at  least  three  horses  were  killed  outright  in  a calam- 
itous pile-up  during  the  chuckwagon  race.  This  event  is  still  sched- 
uled at  the  California  Rodeo  in  Salinas.  It  is  a disaster  waiting  to 
happen. 

Professional  rodeo  would  be  wise,  I think,  to  distance  itself  from 
nonsanctioned  events  such  as  wild  horse  races,  chuckwagon  races, 
pig  scrambles,  steer  dressing,  and  the  like,  for  they  have  little  to  do 
with  life  on  a working  ranch,  which  purportedly  is  what  rodeo  rep- 
resents. They  are  all  nonsensical  and  put  the  animals  at  risk  of  se- 
rious injury,  even  death. 

Frankly,  I think  that  over  half  the  rodeo-sanctioned  events  are 
bogus.  Real  cowboys  never  rode  bulls,  they  didn't  put  straps  on 
their  animals,  they  didn't  wrestle  steers.  What  else?  Oh,  they 
didn't  ride  bareback. 

Two  other  events  should  be  noted,  though  neither  is  sanctioned 
by  the  PRCA  or  IPRA.  In  California  there  are  an  estimated  40 
charreada  associations.  These  are  Mexican-style  rodeos,  many  of 
which  are  held  most  weekends  throughout  the  year  throughout 
many  of  the  States  in  the  Southwest. 

One  event,  “tailing,"  involves  a mounted  cowboy  who  grabs 
a running  steer  by  the  tail,  then  wraps  the  tail  over  his  booted  stir- 
rup. Riding  off  at  an  angle,  he  attempts  to  jerk  the  animal  off  its 
feet  and  slam  it  to  the  ground.  There  are  reports  of  the  tails  being 
ripped  off  the  steer's  body.  Indeed,  PBS  TV  has  run  such  films. 

Another  charreada  event  involves  the  lassoing  of  a running 
horse  by  the  front  feet,  sometimes  throwing  the  animal  head  over 
heels.  Such  a horse  broke  his  neck  in  San  Antonio  in  a charreada 
last  fall. 
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Charreadas,  unlike  their  American  counterparts,  often  have 
horsemen  in  the  arena  with  the  builriders.  In  my  own  county 
where  I live,  Alameda  County,  California,  I have  seen  horses  gored 
by  the  bulls,  a potential  for  a fatal  situation. 

Two  years  ago  in  California  I drafted  a bill  AB  1660,  authored  by 
Assemblywoman  Jackie  Speier. 

The  bill  as  initially  written  would  require  veterinary  presence  at 
all  California  rodeos,  both  professional  and  amateur.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  bill  has  been  badly  weakened,  due  in  part  to  opposition  from 
PRCA.  As  amended,  the  bill  would  now  require  veterinary  presence 
only  at  the  State’s  100  professional  rodeos,  and  an  on  call  vet  at 
the  estimated  250  amateur  rodeos.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  it  is  at 
the  amateur  rodeos  where  most  accidents  and  injuries  occur,  to 
cowboys  and  animals  alike,  as  the  PRCA  likes  to  point  out.  The  bill 
has  passed  the  State  assembly,  and  will  soon  be  heard  before  its 
second  Senate  committee. 

There  is  broad  public  support  for  this  humane  legislation,  pre- 
senting as  it  does  an  everybody  wins  opportunity.  More  than  150 
letters  from  organizations,  veterinarians  and  individuals  have  come 
in  in  support,  more  than  on  any  other  bill  Assemblywoman  Speier 
is  carrying.  The  California  Veterinary  Medical  Association  sup- 
ports the  bill,  and  we  have  collected  in  excess  of  10,000  signatures 
on  petitions,  nearly  2,000  of  them  from  rodeo  fans,  including  a 
number  of  rodeo  cowboys. 

Rodeo  is  big  business.  According  to  a PRCA  California  fact  sheet 
a couple  years  ago,  more  than  3.5  million  spectators  attended  Cali- 
fornia rodeos  in  1988  paying  $18.5  million  in  ticket  sales  alone, 
bringing  in  an  additional  $200  million  spent  on  food,  gas,  local  serv- 
ices, hotels,  et  cetera.  Surely  a tiny  fraction  of  that  amount  is  owed 
to  the  animals  involved  to  receive  medical  attention. 

In  closing,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I would  strongly  urge 
that,  at  a minimum,  the  following  changes  be  made  on  behalf  of 
the  animals  used  in  rodeos: 

From  previous  testimony  I have  heard  today,  I think  that  cer- 
tainly the  Animal  Welfare  Act  should  be  taken  out  from  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  USDA.  I don’t  think  it  is  helping  animals  most 
in  need;  at  least  the  rules  as  they  are  set  up  are  not  being  properly 
enforced. 

I think  it  is  inarguable,  that  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  should 
indeed  cover  equines.  Without  horses  you  cannot  have  a rodeo. 
They  are  involved  in  almost  all  of  the  events.  Some  say  the  ani- 
mals spend  little  time  in  the  arena,  maybe  8 seconds  on  a ride,  but 
this  does  not  take  into  account  the  unsupervised  practice  sessions 
which  go  on  throughout  the  year,  often  on  the  same  animals  over 
and  over  until  death  do  them  part.  I have  reports  of  such. 

At  a minimum  I think  we  need  to  address  the  problems  of  a lack 
of  a veterinarian  on-site  at  all  rodeos,  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur. 

Break-away  calf  roping  should  be  substituted  for  the  standard  va- 
riety of  calf  roping  now  generally  practiced. 

Steer  roping  should  be  banned  outright  as  it  now  is  in  Texas. 

A conveyance  should  be  provided  at  every  rodeo  to  carry  out  any 
injured  animals. 
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The  use  of  electric  prods  or  hot  shots  should  be  disallowed,  once 
the  rodeo  animals  are  in  the  holding  chutes  immediately  prior  to 
entering  the  arena. 

I have  no  real  problem  with  leading  animals  from  the  corral  to 
the  truck,  but  once  the  animal  is  in  the  chute,  these  are  actually 
bucking  animals,  there  is  no  need  on  God’s  green  Earth  to  provoke 
these  animals  the  way  I have  seen  done.  Sometimes  I have  seen 
electric  shots  stuck  into  the  horses  behind  and  into  the  genitals. 
Not  the  PRC  A,  I should  say,  but  they  are  still  used  more  than  they 
should  be  elsewhere. 

I would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  and  thank  you  so 
much  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mills  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mills.  You  have  all  given  us  very  good 
insight  into  the  problem. 

Mr.  Etienne.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I make  a brief  response? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Etienne.  Of  course,  with  reference  to  the  statement  that 
some  800  rodeos  are  sanctioned  by  the  PRCA,  there  is  another  300 
that  are  sanctioned  by  the  IPRA  and  in  terms  of  actual  animals 
out  of  the  chute,  between  those  two  organizations  and  the  fact  that 
the  rules  recommended  by  the  PRCA  and  the  IPRA  are  followed  by 
intercollegiate  organizations  and  high  school  organizations,  the 
vast  majority,  amateur  or  otherwise,  pay  attention  to  the  PRCA 
rules. 

As  far  as  the  injuries  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Mills  has  indi- 
cated in  writing  that  he  only  has  one  demonstrated  injury  of  a 
PRCA  rodeo.  I will  submit  that  letter  to 

Mr.  Mills.  I have  many  more  now,  many  more  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Etienne.  Mr.  Mills  was  asked  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
PRCA  to  file  information  on  the  extent  of  these  injuries  to  stock, 
and  the  letter  indicated  one  injury  that  he  was  aware  of.  I have 
submitted  that  letter  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mills.  If  I may  say,  that  letter  has 

Mr.  Rose.  I will  recognize  you,  Mr.  Mills.  Let  him  finish  and  then 
you  can  have  a chance  to  respond. 

Mr.  Etienne.  As  far  as  the  incidence  of  injury,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
group  of  veterinarians,  large  animal  veterinarians,  was  interested 
in  whether  or  not  the  assertions  made  by  the  activist  organizations 
were  true,  accurate  or  in  any  respect  correct. 

So  in  1985,  the  PRCA  authorized  surveys  to  be  taken.  These 
large  animal  veterinarians  met  and  defined  the  word  “injury”, 
which  was  defined  as  injury  occurred  in  performing  resulting  in  a 
significant  change  that  would  affect  the  animal’s  immediate  well- 
being, general  health  and/or  ability  to  perform. 

Now,  there  were  two  surveys  taken,  one  in  1987,  one  in  1988. 
Just  to  give  you  a couple  examples  of  how  negligible  the  injury 
rate  is:  in  771  runs  of  the  steer  wrestling  event,  one  animal  was 
injured.  The  1988  survey  indicated  the  injury  rate  for  animals  of 
the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  rodeos  was  12  animals, 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1 percent. 

On  the  subject  of  the  calf  roping,  the  rules  require  that  the  ani- 
mals be  strong  and  healthy.  They  must  meet  minimum  weight  re- 
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quirements,  they  may  not  be  confined,  no  steroids  or  hypnotics  are 
permitted,  chutes  have  to  be  humanely  constructed  so  as  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  stock,  and  nothing  is  permitted  that  will  interfere 
with  the  health  of  that  young  animal;  no  sore,  sick,  lame,  or  defec- 
tive eyesight  animals  are  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  event. 

Now,  the  injury  rate  in  the  1987  survey  was  a little  over  1 per- 
cent; and  in  1988,  about  0.78  percent.  In  other  words,  in  1,546  calf 
roping  runs,  there  were  only  12  injuries,  and  those  were  treatable 
and  they  were  treated  promptly. 

Now,  if  you  get  to  things  which  happened  prior  to  1985  and  in 
the  1970’s,  I am  going  to  say  that  there  were  some  problems,  but  as 
Dr.  Corey  has  said,  those  problems  are  being  addressed  by  the 
sport. 

In  the  steer  roping  event,  for  example,  due  to  the  fact  that  steps 
have  been  taken  in  that  particular  event,  such  as  strengthening  of 
the  horns,  which  was  the  main  problem,  those  horns  are  now 
strengthened  with  steel,  there  are  no  injuries  in  the  last  2,  3,  or  4 
years  since  those  steps  were  taken. 

And  so  I do  want  the  subcommittee  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Corey,  when  problems  present  itself,  we  are  not 
just  sitting  there  and  letting  it  happen.  We  are  trying  to  deal  with 
it  and  to  the  point  where  even  my  friend,  Mr.  Mills,  has  indicated 
we  are  doing  a good  job. 

Mr.  Rose.  Let  me  ask  you  a question.  How  long  has  steer  roping 
been  banned  outright  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Etienne.  I really  don’t  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  You  don’t  know? 

Mr.  Etienne.  I can’t  answer  that  question.  I am  from  California. 
We  don’t  have  steer  roping  in  California  and  I don’t  really  know  a 
great  deal  about  that  event  except  what  I have  just  told  the  Chair. 

I know  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  as  I understand  it,  the  event  has 
actually  increased  in  various  areas  of  the  United  States,  but  I can’t 
tell  you  about  its  banning  in  the  State  of  Texas,  but  I will  certainly 
find  out. 

Mr.  Rose.  I would  think  that  would  be  something  you  would  be 
very  familiar  with,  because — I mean,  if  it  is  banned  in  Texas,  and  I 
want  to  be  careful  here. 

Mr.  Etienne.  Well,  sir,  I can’t  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Rose.  I think  you  need  to  look  into  that.  But  what  is  wrong 
with  breakaway  calf  roping  being  substituted  for  the  standard  vari- 
ety of  calf  roping  now  generally  practiced? 

Mr.  Etienne.  I guess  it  is  a question  of  how  the  sport  is  deemed 
by  the  contestants  and  the  public,  how  it  ought  to  be  run.  Calf 
roping  is  an  extension  of  activity  on  the  ranch  and  it  is  a timed 
event  and  it  is  a thrilling  event  for  spectators  in  the  stands. 

Mr.  Rose.  Let  me  ask  you,  tell  me  a little  bit  more  about  the  Pro- 
fessional Rodeo  Cowboys  Association.  Is  that  a nationwide  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Etienne.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  many  people  do  you  have  on  your  staff? 

Mr.  Etienne.  Staff  is  about  60  people,  I would  say. 

Mr.  Rose.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Etienne.  They  totally  run  the  sport.  They  take  care  of  en- 
tries. 
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Mr.  Rose.  Do  they  set  up  rodeos? 

Mr.  Etienne.  No,  they  don’t.  What  they  do  is  enforce  the 
humane  rules,  the  rule  book,  for  example.  This  is  a copy  of  it.  Two 
sections  in  that  rule  book  deal  with  the  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals. 

Mr.  Rose.  What  about  humane  facts? 

Mr.  Etienne.  They  publish  that  book. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  are  you  all  funded? 

Mr.  Etienne.  We  have  been  funded  by  membership  fees  of  the 
members  and  we  are  funded  by  sponsorships.  The  sport  is  funded 
by  sponsorships. 

Mr.  Rose.  Members  would  be  then  the  different  rodeos? 

Mr.  Etienne.  Beg  your  pardon,  sir? 

Mr.  Rose.  Would  it  be  the  different  rodeo  events?  How  do  you 
pay  for  the  running  of  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Etienne.  I am  saying  the  funding  of  the  Professional  Rodeo 
Cowboys  Association  is  supported  by  the  membership  fees  of  the 
8,000-and-some-odd  members  of  the  PRCA,  and  it  is  also  funded  by 
sponsorships  primarily. 

Mr.  Rose.  And  Ms.  Lehrke,  is  that  the  way  the  International 
Professional  Rodeo  Association  is  funded? 

Ms.  Lehrke.  Yes.  We  are  funded  by  membership  fees. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  many  members  do  you  have? 

Ms.  Lehrke.  In  the  area  of  3,000. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Etienne,  8,000,  roughly,  in  your  organization? 

Mr.  Etienne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  And  about  3,000,  roughly,  in  your  organization,  Ms. 
Lehrke. 

Mr.  Mills,  how  do  you  fund  the  Action  for  Animals  organization? 

Mr.  Mills.  I am  embarrassed  to  say  most  of  my  funding  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  has  come  from  auto  accidents.  I have  been 
rear-ended  and  side-swiped  and  spend  all  my  money  on  animals.  I 
do  this  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Mills,  what  was  your  suggestion  about  steer 
roping?  Why  is  it  banned  in  Texas;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Mills.  Because  it  is  so  brutal. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  long  has  it  been  banned  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Mills.  That  is  a good  question.  I don’t  know,  sir,  but  that 
State  is  the  No.  1 rodeo  State  in  the  country.  I have  some  film  foot- 
age of  this  event.  The  guy  on  horseback  throws  the  rope  over  the 
steer’s  behind  and  runs  the  horse  off  in  a different  direction  in  an 
attempt  to  knock  the  steer  off  his  feet,  sometimes  unconscious, 
sometimes  dead. 

Ms.  Lehrke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  it  should  be  noted  that  steer 
roping  is  not  a standard  rodeo  event.  It  is  not  approved  by  the 
International  Professional  Rodeo  Association  and  there  are  very 
few  rodeos  in  the  country  that  have  this. 

Mr.  Mills.  That  is  not  quite  true,  sir.  PRCA  had  10  States  last 
year  that  put  on  this  event,  most  of  them  in  the  West.  Canada,  I 
understand,  outlaws  it,  as  well. 

Mr.  Rose.  Do  both  of  your  organizations,  the  PRCA  and  the 
IPRA,  do  you  both  cover  Canada?  I am  sure  you  would. 
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Mr.  Etienne.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Canadians  are  covered  by 
the  Canadian  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association,  which  is  another  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Rose.  Are  their  rules  similar  to  yours? 

Mr.  Etienne.  Rules  are  similar  to  ours. 

Mr.  Rose.  What  is  wrong  with  Mr.  Mills’  suggestion  that  a veter- 
inarian be  on-site  at  all  rodeos? 

Mr.  Etienne.  I was  going  to  come  to  that.  The  PRCA  does  not 
oppose  the  bill  1660  on  that  ground.  And  the  statute,  which  is  now, 
as  he  indicated,  before  the  State  senate,  provides  that  all  PRCA 
and  IPRA  rodeos  have  a veterinarian  on-site,  and  if  a given  rodeo 
has  great  difficulty,  they  have  to  show  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  they  have  to  have  someone  on  call. 

But  for  the  most  part,  most  rodeos  in  the  State  of  California  are 
covered  during  the  performance,  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  them, 
during  the  slack  by  a vet.  So  I have  no  objection  to  that.  PRCA 
doesn’t  either. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Mills.  I think  that  is  not  quite  correct  either.  I talked  with 
Cotton  Rosser,  who  is  on  the  PRCA  board  of  directors  and  he  said 
only  about  half  of  PRCA’s  rodeos  have  a vet  present. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  it  is  hardly  the  job  of  the  animal  protection 
community  to  provide  statistics.  The  rodeo  people  should  be  doing 
this  and  paying  for  it  and  if  we  had  a vet  at  every  rodeo  in  this 
country,  we  would  have  some  good  stats,  otherwise  we  go  on  noth- 
ing except  what  we  say  and  what  they  say,  and  sometimes  the 
points  do  not  meet. 

I think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  rodeo  profession  if  we 
had  a vet  there.  It  would  take  a lot  of  public  pressure  off  them 
from  people  like  me.  It  would  help  the  animals  be  in  better  shape 
with  some  preventive  medicine.  It  is  an  everybody  wins  situation. 
And  anybody  who  doesn’t  support  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite 
foolish. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mills.  Maybe  we  need  to  create  a foun- 
dation somewhere  to  fund  the  presence  of  veterinarians  at  rodeos. 
That  might  solve  the  problem. 

But  I thank  all  of  you.  Unfortunately,  Congress  doesn’t  do  a very 
good  job  with  issues  where  there  is  so  much  disagreement.  What 
we  have  seen  here  today  is,  I think,  an  evolving  process  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  country  as  people  become  more  aware  of  how 
animals  are  treated.  Some  zoo  keepers,  some  movie  makers,  most 
farmers  and  ranchers,  in  my  opinion,  try  to  do  a very  good  job  of 
giving  humane  treatment  to  their  animals,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions that  seem  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  everything  else  that  goes 
on. 

But,  Mr.  Mills,  your  comments  have  been  very  helpful.  I think 
your  suggestions  are  very  straightforward  and  would  probably  help 
criticism  if  they  were  adopted,  but  Mr.  Etienne  and  Ms.  Lehrke,  I 
can  understand  your  position.  You  obviously  are  concerned  about 
this  area  or  your  organization  wouldn’t  exist,  and  I compliment 
you  for  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  You  are  not  covered  by  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act. 

Mr.  Etienne.  No,  but  as  indicated  in  my  communication  to  the 
committee,  we  welcome  any  member  of  the  committee  to  come  to 
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any  PRCA  rodeo,  come  behind  the  chutes  and  see  for  yourself.  That 
is  No.  1. 

As  brought  out  by  Ms.  Lehrke,  rodeo  is  under  very  intense  public 
scrutiny.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has  never  been  a refusal  by  any 
PRCA-sanctioned  rodeo  of  a humane  officer  to  go  anywhere  he  or 
she  wishes  to  go  before,  during,  or  after  the  rodeo,  and  we  welcome 
them  at  all  of  our  events. 

And  the  point  is  really  that  the  assertions  that  are  made  of  pain 
and  suffering  just  simply  are  not  accurate.  And  the  best  test  of 
that  is  to  accept  the  invitation  which  I sincerely  extend  to  you  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  come  to  a PRCA  rodeo  and  let 
us  show  you  what  happens  there. 

Mr.  Rose.  Very  good.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Stenholm.  I spent  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  at  rodeos,  the 
Texas  Cowboy  Reunion  in  my  hometown,  so  I don’t  have  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  said  it  very  well,  the  differences  of  opinion, 
and  it  seems  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  separate  the 
rights  from  the  welfare.  The  rights  question  has  a lot  of  opposition 
and  very  few  supporters. 

The  welfare  question,  whether  we  are  talking  about  rodeo  ani- 
mals, zoos,  circuses,  what  have  you,  has  a tremendous  following  be- 
cause I don’t  know  of  anyone — correct  that.  Any  time  you  make  a 
statement  that  you  don’t  know  of  anyone,  you  will  be  proven 
wrong,  that  is  why  I always  like  to  challenge  people  who  say  con- 
clusively, even  Mr.  Etienne,  when  you  welcome  anybody  to  come 
back  and  watch.  Be  careful  at  that  because  you  are  going  to  get 
caught. 

I have  seen  things  at  the  Texas  Cowboy  Reunion  that  would  not 
show  well  on  a television  screen.  I have  seen  them  with  my  own 
eyes  because  accidents  happen  and  when  accidents  happen,  it  is 
tragic,  whether  it  is  a person  or  an  animal,  and,  therefore,  any 
time  you  say  I welcome  you  to  see  it,  you  are  going  to  find  some- 
times somebody  is  going  to  make  a mistake. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  employee  of  a rodeo  that  is  going  to  make 
a mistake.  It  is  inexcusable,  but  it  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  is 
where  somehow  if  we  could  concentrate  on  not  the  purview,  but 
concentrating  on  trying  to  take  what  most  of  us  believe  is  a pretty 
good  situation  and  making  it  better  every  day,  every  week,  every 
month,  moving  in  the  direction  that  we  would  all  want  to  see  it. 

I have  a lot  of  questions  that  I would  have  liked  to  have  asked 
some  previous  witnesses,  but  it  is  probably  better  that  I didn’t  ask 
them  today  because  it  would  have  been  in  a confrontational  mood 
because  we  have  had  witnesses  before  this  committee  before  this 
panel  today  that  have  a different  standard  for  humans  than  they 
do  animals. 

I would  have  loved  to  have  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  one  of 
the  witnesses  today,  how  you  and  your  organization  justify  calling 
the  wife  and  children  of  a scientist  and  threatening  their  life?  Is 
that  humane?  Is  that  any  of  the  standards  that  any  of  us  talk 
about?  Of  course  the  answer  is  no.  The  answer  is  obviously  no,  but 
yet  that  happens.  We  have  this  hearing  in  controversy. 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Stenholm,  if  I may.  You  have  a point.  I think 
that  happens  very  rarely. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  two  of  our  people  at  a rodeo  picket 
line  last  year  in  Antioch  were  slapped  in  the  face  just  standing 
there  with  signs.  So  there  are  crazies  on  both  sides. 

We  had  almost  50,000  people  here  2 years  ago  marching  for  the 
animals,  people  for  animal  rights,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  referred  to  us  as  animal  rights  terrorists.  That  is 
hard  to  believe  for  my  own  mother,  my  little  sister.  I think  it  is  a 
great  disservice. 

No,  I have  never  met  anybody  who  was  intentionally  cruel.  I 
walk  a fine  line  sometimes  between  animal  rights  and  animal  wel- 
fare. I tend  to  stick  more  to  animal  welfare.  I believe  in  common 
human  decency  to  people  and  to  each  other.  Humans  have  a right 
to  occupy  the  universe.  Rights  are  something  that  civilized  societies 
give  to  one  another,  and  I think  we  owe  that  to  the  animals.  As 
somebody  said  here  earlier  today,  we  got  here  on  the  backs  of  the 
animals  and  rodeos  is  an  American  tradition,  but  so  were  slavery 
and  lynching. 

Here  we  have  the  military  with  sexual  harassment  of  women. 
There  is  a long  tradition  of  that,  too.  Some  traditions  deserve  to 
die. 

Mr.  Rose.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Stenholm. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  You  make  a very  good  point  and  the  problem  of 
convincing  folks  from  where  I come  from  that  we  ought  to  elimi- 
nate rodeos — if  I carry  a picket  sign  in  a place  that  would  be  com- 
parable to  that,  I would  get  slapped,  too,  and  it  is  inexcusable  when 
it  happens. 

I don’t  defend  it,  but  the  point  I am  trying  to  make  is  that  there 
is  a middle  ground  in  here.  There  is  a middle  ground  for  all  of  us 
that  are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  animals.  It  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  find  the  middle  ground  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  rights  of  animals. 

That  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  do  and  to  achieve,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  as  difficult  to  get  there  on  the  welfare  of  animals  and  that 
is  the  thing  that  most  of  our  witnesses  today  have  been  talking 
about,  and  when  we  can  talk  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  welfare  of 
animals  and  animal  agriculture  and  the  utilization  of  animals  in 
research  and  all  of  the  very  controversial  areas,  it  seems  that  all 
sides  of  this  question  will  be  better  served  if  we  can  have  cooler 
heads  in  that  arena  and  fault  on  both  sides. 

Again,  I make  it  very  clear  to  you,  Mr.  Mills,  there  are  things 
that  happen  that  shouldn’t  happen.  There  are  things  that  have 
happened  on  my  own  farm  that  if  somebody  would  have  been  there 
with  a television  camera,  it  would  not  have  looked  good  to  have 
seen  it  today  and  someone  would  say,  Congressman,  how  could  you 
defend  this? 

And  I couldn’t,  except  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  dictated 
that  that  was  a judgment  call  that  had  to  be  made,  and  you  have 
to  make  those  kind  of  judgments  every  day  and  I have  had  to  do 
this  in  my  own  life.  It  would  seem  that  if  cooler  heads  would  pre- 
vail, that  in  this  area  here  and  in  the  area  of  welfare,  that  we 
could  accomplish  a lot  together. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Stenholm,  would  you  help  us  answer  a question 
that  none  of  these  gentlemen  can  answer.  Mr.  Mills  says  that  steer 
roping  should  be  banned  outright  as  it  now  is  in  Texas.  Do  you 
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have  any  recollection  of  why  steer  roping  was  banned  in  Texas  and 
when  it  might  have  been  banned? 

Mr.  Stenholm.  If  it  has  been  banned  in  Texas,  that  is  news  to 
me.  I watched  steer  roping  Friday  and  Saturday  and  they  were 
roping  them  as  often  as  they  could,  but  every  once  in  awhile,  about 
half  the  the  time,  the  calf  won  and  he  missed. 

Mr.  Mills.  We  are  talking  about  steer  busting — it  is  also  called — 
where  you  throw  a rope  around  the  rear  end  of  the  steer  and  grab 
him  by  his  feet  and  throw  him  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  We  don’t  do  that  at  the  Texas  Cowboy  Reunion, 
but  that  is  still  a legitimate  event  around.  You  ought  to  see  what 
we  call  double-mugging  or  wild  cow  milking,  and  I guarantee  you  it 
is  not  the  cow  getting  the  worst  end  of  that  deal. 

Mr.  Corey.  It  is  the  cowboy. 

Mr.  Rose.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  to  go  vote.  You  have 
done  a great  job  staying  here  so  long  today.  Mr.  Mills  kind  of  ran 
nonstop.  Thank  you  all  for  being  part  of  this.  Your  contribution  is 
part  of  the  record;  and  the  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:45  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  REP.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEPARTMENT  OPERATIONS,  RESEARCH 
AND  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 
JULY  8,  1992 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
this  morning.  This  issue  has  always  been  of  concern  to  me. 

This  hearing  can  play  an  important  role  in  focusing  attention  on 
an  issue  which  is,  understandably,  not  in  the  limelight. 

Americans  love  to  go  to  the  circus,  to  the  zoo,  to  carnivals  and 
other  places  where  the  exhibition  of  animals  is  a major  drawing 
point.  In  too  many  of  these  places,  the  animals  are  treated  in 
ways  which  are  inhumane  and  cruel. 
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The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
has  documented  several  examples  of  this  type  of  treatment.  In 
one  North  Carolina  menagerie  two  lions  were  kept  in  a 8'  by  5' 
cage,  barely  one-quarter  the  necessary  size.  In  another 
roadside  zoo,  a bear  was  fed  a steady  diet  of  doughnuts  and 
soda.  Forced  to  stand  in  his  own  waste  and  human  trash,  due  to 
a lack  of  cleaning  of  his  cage,  the  bear  developed  ulcers  on  his 
feet. 

At  the  San  Diego  Zoo,  elephants  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
foot  infections  called  foot  scald  due  to  standing  on  wood  floors 
in  pools  of  urine  and  excrement.  The  zoo  later  erected  a 
barrier  to  keep  the  elephants  from  public  view. 

In  the  Toby  Tyler  Circus,  employees  tossed  water  on  a caged 
chimpanzee  until  it  became  so  enraged  that  it  bloodied  its  hands 
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against  the  bars  of  the  cage. 

These,  unfortunately,  are  not  simply  isolated  incidents.  No  one 
would  argue  that  most  animal  owners,  trainers  and  exhibitors  are 
cruel  people  who  abuse  the  animals  under  their  care,  but  these 
problems  are  more  widespread  than  one  might  think. 

Clearly,  something  needs  to  be  done.  The  federal  government 
needs  to  require  the  minimum  standards  of  humanity.  We  cannot 
allow  the  pursuit  of  the  dollar  result  in  the  cruel  treatment  of 
helpless  animals. 

The  only  legislation  which  currently  does  this  is  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  The  lack  of  enforcement  by  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
the  basis  of  this  oversight  hearing  this  morning. 
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Even  if  the  law  were  properly  enforced,  its  protection  of 
animals  in  entertainment  is  quite  weak.  It  does  not,  for 
instance,  specifically  prohibit  cruel  and  abusive  uses  of 
animals,  it  does  not  stipulate  how  the  animal  should  be  handled 
in  training,  nor  does  it  define  behavior  that  is  inhumane. 

I have  introduced  the  Exhibition  Animal  Protection  Act,  H.R. 
3252,  to  remedy  some  of  these  problems.  I am  convinced  that 
federal  law  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  so 
obviously  exist.  We  can't  rely  on  state  anti-cruelty  laws 
because  of  the  ability  to  rapidly  move  from  state  to  state. 

My  legislation  will  also  deal  with  the  flaws  in  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  It  will  spell  out  what  constitutes  cruel  and 
illegal  treatment,  it  will  deal  with  the  handling  of  animals  in 
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training  and  will  make  it  possible  for  APHIS  to  trace  the 
movement  from  state  to  state  and  city  to  city  of  travelling 
animal  acts. 

Since  introducing  this  bill  last  year,  I have  had  several 
conversations  with  people  representing  all  kinds  of  interests. 
This  hearing,  I think,  is  important  in  providing  a forum  to 
listen  to  the  problems  and  to  hear  suggestions  on  how  best  to 
deal  with  them. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  make  this  statement.  I commend  you  for  your  interest  in  this 
issue  and  for  your  dedication  to  finding  a way  to  guarantee  the 
humane  treatment  of  exhibition  animals. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BOB  BARKER 

Chairman  Rose  and  members  of  this  subcommitte,  I am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you. 

In  his  letter  of  invitation.  Chairman  Rose  wrote,  "We  would 
like  you  to  testify  specifically  about  your  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  movie  industry." 

Allow  me  to  begin  my  response  to  Chairman  Rose's  request  by 
describing  a sequence  of  events  that  received  widespread  national 
media  attention  and  has  become  known  to  many  of  us  who  were  involved 
as  the  "Project  X"  scandal. 

"Project  X"  was  a Twentieth  Century  Fox  movie,  produced  by 
Walter  Parkes  and  Lawrence  Lasker,  directed  by  Jonathan  Kaplan, 
and  the  star  of  the  picture  was  Mathew  Borderick. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1986,  Nancy  Burnet,  Founder  and  Director 
of  United  Activists  For  Animal  Rights,  and  I began  to  hear  rumors 
that  Chimpanzees  featured  in  "Project  X"  were  badly  mistreated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  movie,  five  of  the  chimpanzees  were 
retired  to  Primarily  Primates,  an  animal  refuge  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

In  January,  1987,  Wallace  Swett,  Director  of  Primarily  Primates, 
told  me  that  two  animal  trainers  who  had  worked  on  "Project  X" 
delivered  the  five  chimpanzees  to  Texas,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Swett, 
these  trainers  had  told  him  that  they  had  "knock  down  drag  out 
fights  with  the  chimps  in  order  to  establish  their  dominance  over  them." 
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Mr.  Swett  said  the  chimpanzees  displayed  symptons  of  both  physical 
and  psychological  abuse.  He  said  that  they  were  so  traumatized  that 
they  would  have  to  go  through  a period  of  careful  adjustment  at 
Primarily  Primates.  I asked  Mr.  Swett  if  I might  quote  him  to  the 
media  and  he  agreed.  Also,  Mr.  Swett  told  me  that  I could  learn 
more  about  the  mistreatment  of  the  "Project  X"  chimpanzees  from 
Dr.  Roger  Fouts,  a primatologist  at  Central  Washington  State 
University  in  Ellensburg,  Washington. 

In  a telephone  conversation  Dr.  Fouts  told  me  that  the  producers 
of  "Project  X”  had  contacted  him  before  the  picture  went  into  production. 
After  reading  the  script.  Dr.  Fouts  said  that  he  had  advised  the 
producers  that  chimpanzees  could  not  be  made  to  do  what  was  required 
of  them  in  the  script  without  inhumane  treatment.  He  said  that  he 
suggested  to  the  producers  that  they  use  little  people  in  chimpanzee 
costumes  as  had  been  done  with  great  success  in  the  movie  "Greystoke." 
According  to  Dr.  Fouts,  the  producers  told  him  that  live  actors  would 
be  too  expensive  and  they  had  a trainer  who  had  assured  them  that  he 
could  make  chimpanzees  perform  the  action  as  scripted.  Dr.  Fouts 
said  that  he  warned  the  producers  of  the  "two  by  four  training  method," 
a name  derived  from  the  practice  of  beating  movie  animals  with  clubs. 

Dr.  Fouts  said  that  he  visited  the  set  after  "Project  X"  went  into 
production,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  watch  the  chimpanzees  work. 

However,  he  said  that  people  on  the  set  indicated  to  him  that  the 
chimpanzees  had  been  mistreated. 

In  1987  I was  terribly  naive  so  far  as  cruelty  to  animals  in 
movies  is  concerned,  but  I was  aware  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  American  Humane  Association  to  protect  animals  used  in  the 
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production  of  films.  Therefore,  I telephoned  Carmelita  Pope  who  was 
the  director  of  the  Hollywood  office  of  American  Humane  at  the  time, 
and  told  her  that  I believed  the  "Project  X"  chimpanzees  had  been 
treated  inhumanely.  Ms.  Pope  became  very  defensive.  She  denied  that 
the  chimpanzees  had  been  beaten.  When  I told  her  that  I was  determined 
to  make  further  inquiries  she  attempted  to  dissuade  me.  But,  a 
remark  that  Ms.  Pope  made  convinced  me  that  I should  continue  my 
efforts.  I told  Ms.  Pope  that  I had  been  told  that  trainers  carry 
blackjacks  when  they  work  with  chimpanzees.  Ms.  Pope  replied, 
"Chimpanzees  are  wild  animals  and  the  trainers  have  to  show  them  who 
is  boss."  I decided  that,  if  Ms.  Pope's  words  reflect  the  philosophy 
of  the  organization  that  is  supposed  to  protect  animals  in  movies, 
the  poor  creatures  need  all  the  help  we  can  give  them. 

Ms.  Burnet,  of  United  Activists  For  Animal  Rights,  and  I continued 
to  accumulate  evidence  to  support  the  charges  that  the  "Project  X" 
chimpanzees  had  been  beaten,  and  when  we  considered  it  to  be  sufficiently 
convincing  we  turned  to  Gary  Francione,  a professor  of  law  on  the 
faculty  of  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Francione  wrote  a 
letter  to  Los  Angeles  County  District  Attorney  Ira  Reiner  in  which  he 
presented  the  facts  and  requested  that  charges  be  filed  against  the 
"Project  X"  trainers  responsible  for  the  animal  cruelty. 

Mr.  Reiner  decided  that  the  case  was  a city  matter  and  referred 
it  to  Los  Angeles  City  Attorney  James  Hahn.  Mr.  Hahn  directed  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  to  conduct  an  investigation 
which  it  did.  In  fact,  the  three  month  investigation  of  "Project  X" 
was  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Animal  Regulation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation,  the 
Department  of  Animal  Regulation  concurred  that  the  "Project  X" 
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chimpanzees  had  been  beaten  and  requested  that  charges  be  filed  against 
six  animal  trainers  for  eighteen  violations. 

Unfortunately,  the  Statute  of  Limitations  had  elapsed  on  animal 
cruelty  which  was  the  most  appropriate  charge  that  could  have  been 
filed,  so  the  trainers  escaped  prosecution.  In  the  parlance  of  the 
fight  ring,  the  trainers  were  saved  by  the  bell.  But,  the  "Project  X" 
scandal  did  not  end  here. 

Under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  Nancy  Burnet  and  I secured 
the  reports  of  L.A.  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  Officers  who 
conducted  the  three  month  investigation  of  "Project  X",  and  we  were 
shocked  by  what  we  read.  In  an  effort  to  make  the  movie  industry 
aware  of  the  animal  suffering  involved  in  the  production  of  "Project  X" , 
Ms.  Burnet's  organization  placed  full  page  ads  in  the  trade  paper 
"Variety"  quoting  from  the  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  reports. 

Paul  Mueller  who  worked  in  special  effects  on  "Project  X"  said  he 
had  seen  the  chimpanzees  beaten  with  "clubs,  fists  and  blackjacks". 

Other  eyewitnesses  supported  Mr.  Mueller's  testimony.  The  eyewitness 
accounts  went  on  page  after  page. 

In  a press  release  the  American  Humane  Association  had  said, 
"American  Humane  field  representations  never  saw  a blackjack,  or  any- 
thing that  resembled  one,  on  the  set  (of  Project  X)."  In  the 
Department  of  Animal  Regulation  material  secured  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  there  were  photographs  of  trainers  on  the  set  with 
what  officers  identified  as  blackjacks  protruding  from  their 
pockets.  Also,  there  were  photos  of  trainers  armed  with  what  officers 
described  as  a sawed-off  pool  cue  and  a revolver. 
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In  an  effort  to  secure  more  adequate  protection  for  animals  that 
are  forced  to  work  in  movies,  Robert  Rush,  Director  of  The  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Animal  Regulation,  and  I met  with.  Jack  Valenti,  President 
of  The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America.  After  hearing  our  report 
on  "Project  X",  Mr.  Valenti  told  us  that  he  would  do  his  own  investiga- 
tion. About  a week  later  he  wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  to 
recommend  that  AHA  continue  in  its  role  with  the  movie  industry. 

However/  Mr.  Valenti  said,  "You,  and  others,  who  care  passionately 
about  animals,  their  rights,  their  treatment  and  their  care,  have  been 
a beneficient  influence." 

Nice  words,  but  to  Nancy  Burnet  and  me  Jack  Valenti's  letter  meant 
that  animal  suffering  in  the  production  of  movies  would  continue 
unabated. 

Robert  Rush  and  I met  with  representatives  of  Screen  Actors  Guild, 
but  nothing  was  accomplished.  We  requested  a meeting  with  Nick  Counter  III, 
Director  of  The  Alliance  of  Motion  Picture  and  Television  Producers,  but 
Mr.  Counter  declined. 

At  the  height  of  the  "Project  X"  scandal  Carmelita  Pope,  Director 
of  The  American  Humane  Association  Hollywood  office  resigned,  as  did 
her  husband  Bill  Wood  who  was  her  assistant.  In  her  place  was  appointed 
Betty  Denny  Smith. 

Almost  immediately  Ms.  Smith  became  embroiled  in  a controversy 
involving  a movie  called  "The  Tender". 

I received  a telephone  call  from  a man  who  had  seen  the  script  of 
"The  Tender"  and  was  concerned  that  it  included  a dog  fighting  scene. 
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I passed  this  information  along  to  Nancy  Burnet  who  filed  a complaint 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Animal  Regulation.  An  investigation 
followed,  and  again  Nancy  Burnet  and  I obtained  the  officers'  reports 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

City  of  Los  Ange'les' Investigators  said,  "Mears  (Trainer  Alvin  Mears) 
stated  that  Betty  Denny  Smith  was  present  at  some  of  the  dog  fight 
scenes  while  other  American  Humane  Association  representatives  were 
present  during  some  dog  fight  scenes.  Mears  stated  that  the  American 
Humane  Association  representatives  told  him  that  the  dog  fights  were 
no  problem.  Mears  stated  that  he  muzzled  the  dogs  by  twisting  wire 
around  the  dogs'  jaws.  A small  amount  of  tape  was  wrapped  around  the 
wire.  The  dogs  were  allowed  to  observe  each  other  from  across  an 
arena  approximately  15'  X 20'  in  size  with  a wooden  border  approximately 
3'  high.  After  the  dogs  became  aggressive,  they  were  released,  allowed 
to  charge  each  other,  make  contact,  and  then  to  fight.  Mr.  Mears 
stated  that  he  allowed  the  dogs  to  fight  several  times  on  different 
occasions  during  the  filming  of  "The  Tender".  " 

Robert  Rush,  Director  of  The  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Animal 
Regulation  said,  "Although  the  American  Humane  Association  may  have 
"no  problem"  with  these  dog  fights.  The  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Animal  Regulation's  interpretation  of  CPC  597.5  (Fighting  Dogs)  is 
substantially  different  from  that  of  the  AHA.  The  Department  of 
Animal  Regulation  feels  that  the  agitation  and  worrying  of  dogs  to 
the  point  of  ferocity,  shutting  their  muzzles  tightly  with  bailing 
wire  and  placing  them  in  an  arena  to  fight  constitutes  dog  fighting. 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  both  the  Los  Angeles  City  Attorney  and  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County  District  Attorney  as  well.  It  is  additionally 
felt  that  this  was  also  a violation  of  CPC  597  (Cruelty  To  Animals)." 
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In  the  case  of  "The  Tender"  no  charges  were  filed  because  City 
Attorney  James  Hahn  said  that  the  City  could  not  prove  intent. 

Today,  I have  presented  brief  descriptions  of  Animal  abuse  in 
two  relatively  recent  movies,  but  please  do  not  believe  that  these 
are  isolated  instances.  Animals  have  suffered  in  the  production  of 
television  shows  and  movies  for  decades. 

Tom  Snyder,  formerly  of  the  "Tomorrow"  television  show,  and  now 
a national  radio  host  interrupted  me  when  I began  to  describe  animal 
abuse  in  entertainment.  He  said,  "You  don't  have  to  tell  me.  Bob. 

I've  seen  it."  He  told  me  that  when  he  came  to  Hollywood  in  the  1960s 
he  visited  the  set  of  the  old  television  show  "The  Hathaways"  where 
he  saw  trainers  beat  chimpanzees  so  unmercifully  it  brought  tears  to 
eyes.  Tom  said  he  was  so  emotionally  affected  that  he  had  to  leave 
the  set. 

Gentlemen,  I think  we  must  continue  to  go  public  with  the  tragic 
plight  of  elephants,  chimpanzees,  dogs,  cats,  cattle,  lions,  tigers, 
domestic  and  wild  animals  alike  that  are  exploited  in  movies  for  man's 
diversion.  As  movie-goers  become  more  aware  of  the  animal  abuse  in 
the  production  of  movies,  they  will  demand  that  it  cease. 

(Attachments  follow:) 


58-038  0-92-7 
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United  Activists 
for  Animal  Rights 


NO! 

But  that  is  the  way  of  life  for  many 
animals  used  for  “Entertainment” 
purposes.  Were  led  to  believe  that 
animals  are  protected.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth! 

Trust  your  intuition.  When  you  see 
a movie  that  depicts  animal  cruelty, 
don’t  believe  that  it’s  just  “movie 
magic.”  It  may  be  for  real! 

As  a writer  for  New  York  Newsday 
said,  “How  do  you  make  an  animal 
look  frightened?  Don’t  you  have  to 
scare  him?” 

The  use  of  animals  in  “Entertain- 
ment” is  inherently  cruel.  The  cruelty 
begins  the  moment  an  animal  is 
deprived  of  its  natural  environment, 
imprisoned  for  life,  often  tormented 
and  brutalized,  livir^g  in  tiny  cages 
and  in  total  isolation.  They  languish 
day  after  day  in  misery  and 
boredom — animals  who  should  never 
have  been  caged  at  all.  Some  are  so 
horribly  treated  that  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happens  to  them  is  death— 
the  only  escape  from  their  misery, 
suffering  and  fear. 

Ironically,  those  who  love  and 
respect  animals  are  unwittingly 
financing  much  of  the  cruelty.  Each 
time  we  purchase  a ticket  to  a circus, 
a zoo,  an  aquatic  park,  a magic  act, 
or  movies  featuring  animals,  were 
financing  the  cruelty. 

Zoos,  circuses,  aquatic  parks,  etc., 
present  a distorted  view  of  how 
animals  are  meant  to  live  and  be 
treated.  They  encourage  capture, 
caging,  breeding  surplus  animals,  and 
the  beating  and  abuse— often  referred 
to  as  "discipline.” 

For  example: 

Elephants  are  shocked,  beaten  with 
axe  handles,  sledgehammers,  and 
clubs. 

They  are  chained,  and  often  kept  in 


cramped,  dark,  miserably  hot  or  cold 
trailers  or  bams. 

In  the  case  of  chimpanzees, 
orangutans,  and  other  animals,  some 
trainers  use  a unit  that  contains 
batteries  which  is  attached  to  the 
animal’s  body. 

When  the  animal  refuses  to 
respond,  the  trainer  presses  a control 
and  the  shock,  in  some  cases  is  so 
severe  that  it  causes  the  animal  to 
double  up,  vomit,  and  convulse. 
Animals  of  every  description  are 
victims  of  vicious  trainers  and 
handlers. 

Remember  these  things  when  you 
see  animals  in  entertainment.  No 
matter  how  cute  they  are,  no  matter 
how  much  you  love  them,  think 
about  behind  the  scenes — how  they 
live  day-to-day  their  miserable 
existence,  the  horrible  boredom  they 
must  endure  day  in  and  day  out — all 
for  a few  hours  of  “Entertainment”D 


The  Coalition  To  Protect 
Animals  In  Entertainment 

The  "Project  X"  movie  scandal  burst 
the  bubble  for  producers,  directors, 
and  animal  trainers  who  have 
mistreated  and  even  killed  animals  in 
their  pursuit  of  box  office  gold. 

When  eyewitnesses  described  in 
vivid  detail  how  the  "Project  X” 
chimpanzees  were  beaten  un- 
mercifully with  clubs,  fists,  black- 
jacks, and  hoses  filled  with  rock  and 
sand,  the  media  took  notice  and  The 
Coalition  To  Protect  Animals  In 
Entertainment  was  formed  (CPAE  - 
a Task  Force  ofUAAR). 

In  only  two  years,  the  Coalition  has 


what  otutaY? 


done  more  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  cruelty  to  animals  in  entertainment 
than  any  organization  in  history. 

UAAR,  a completely  unique 
organization,  has  been  amazingly 
effective.  One  producer  after  another 
will  tell  you  that  Twilight  Zone.  The 
Movie."  brought  the  safety  of  child 
actors  to  the  forefront.  It  was  "Project 
X"  that  convinced  Hollywood  that 
animal  abuse  can  be  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  box  office. 


When  UAAR  is  informed  of  any  animal 
abuse,  or  potential  abuse , it  immediately 
alerts  the  appropriate  enforcement 
agency.  □ 


Taking  the  Profit  Out  of  Animal  Cruelty  in  Entertainment 
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Lassie  Stay  Home 

By  .KB  Donner,  Writer/Producer 


Jill  Donner  has  been  a member  of  the 
Writer’s  Guild  since  1 97a  Her  credits  as  a 
writer-producer  include  “The  Incredible 
Hulk,”  “Voyagers,"  and  “Magnum,  P.L”  The 
following  is  experped  from  the  May  2, 1989 
issue  of  Variety. 

This  year  is  the  American  Humane 
Association’s  golden  anniversary  of  its 
Hollywood  connection,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  is  little  to  celebrate.  In  the 
50  years  since,  the  AHA  has  done  nothing 
to  change  the  fact  that  when  animal  is 
used  for  entertainment,  abuse  is  almost 
always  an  unseen  part  of  the  performance. 

. . And,  although  animals  used  in 
motion  pictures  and  television  are 
currently  “protected  by  the  AHA 
(codified  in  the  1980  SAG/AMPTP 
contract),  amazingly,  the  AHA  has  not 
filed  a single  complaint  of  abuse  in  the 
last  20  years. 

Sultan,  the  Tiger  was  one  victim  of 
the  AHA’s  “guardianship.”  He  was 
anesthetized  and  dyed  black  for  the 
movie  "Beastmaster.”  According  to 
sworn  testimony,  Sultan  developed  res- 
piratory problems  while  being  dyed  the 
dye— which  bums  the  animal’s  skin— 
was  left  on  during  treatment  The 
prescribed  treatment  for  the  bums  was 
not  carried  out  and  Sultan  died 

Another  casualty  of  AHA  “protec- 
tion” was  a nameless  foal,  whose  on- 
camera  birth  in  the  television  movie 
“Bluegrass”  was  induced  prematurely 
to  accomodate  the  shooting  schedule. 
According  to  TV  Guide  reporter  Pat 
Jordon,  the  baby  filly  was  carried 
Uup-side  down,  like  a sack  of  bloody 
laundry  to  a darkened  stall....where  it 
lay  twitching  and  gasping  for  breath.” 

But  besides  being  either  unwilling  or 
incapable  of  preventing  abuse  on  the 
set,  the  fact  is  the  AHA’s  authority  stops 
at  the  gates  of  the  training  compounds 
where  off-screen  brutality  too  often 
occurs. 

Its  the  job  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to  super- 
vise exotic  animal  compounds  in 
California,  the  primary  “product”  sup- 
pliers to  the  entertainment  industry. 

But  according  to  a column  written  by 
Ken  Castle  in  the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle 
(4/25/88),  despite  thick  USDA  files 
showing  recurring  deficiencies  among 
major  animal  compounds,  public 
records  revealed  that  many  of  the 
handler/trainer  members  of  the  Calif- 
ornia Animals  Owners  Association 
(CAOA)  hadn’t  been  inspected  by  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  in  years. 

With  this  passive  enforcement  of 
federal  and  state  guidelines,  the  fate 
of  Clyde  is  not  surprising. 

You  may  remember  Clyde  as  the  love- 
able orangutan  from  “Every  Which 


Way  You  Can.”  But  his  real  name  was 
Buddha,  changed  because  the  original 
Clyde  from  “Every  Which  Way  But 
Loose”  was  unavailable  for  the  sequel. 
Not  that  Buddha  wasn’t  a star  in  his  own 
right  During  his  decade-long  career,  he 
was  even  awarded  the  dubious  honor  of 
having  the  infamous  “Buddha  Club” 
named  after  him. 

For  those  of  you  not  aware  of  the  state- 
of-the-art  methods  currently  used  in 
animal  training,  the  Buddha  Club  is  a 
metal  pipe  wrapped  in  newspapers  to 
disguise  it  when  used  on  the  set  to 
discipline  primates. 

But  back  at  the  training  compound, 
outside  the  glare  of  all  that  silly 
Hollywood  pretention,  the  Buddha 
Club  of  choice  is  usually  just  a plain  old 
three  and  a half  foot  ax-handle. 

According  to  a sworn  affidavit  of  a 
worker  at  the  compound.  Buddha  (aka 
Clyde)  returned  from  the  studio  late  one 
afternoon  because  he’d  been  stealing 
donuts  and  generally  misbehaving. 
Upon  his  arrival,  Buddha,  calm  and  not 
resisting  in  any  manner,  was  led  to  the 
bam  by  his  trainers,  both  carrying 
Buddha  Clubs.  For  the  next  20  minutes 
the  witness  heard  a great  deal  of  hitting 
and  pounding. 

After  that  Buddha  sat  in  the  large 
drum  inside  his  cage  and  refused  to 
come  out,  black  and  blue  marks  visible 
on  his  head  and  body.  Two  weeks  after 
the  movie  was  completed,  Buddha  was 
found  dead,  blood  coming  from  his 
mouth.  Other  employees  told  the 
witness  that  an  autopsy  revealed 
Buddha’s  death  was  due  to  a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

So,  since  the  industry  and  govern- 
ment agencies  were  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  protect  Sultan,  the  new- 
born foal  or  Buddha,  it  comes  down  to 
us  to  protect  them. 

And  unfortunately,  for  now  the  only 
way  to  do  that  is  to  simply  not  write 
animals  into  our  scripts. 

I know,  I can  hear  the  groans.  I 

Soaned  those  same  groans  myself. 

o more  westerns,  with  cowboys 
silhouetted  against  the  sunset  on  his 
faithful  horse.  No  more  Flipper.  No 
more  loveable  chimps  and  orangutans 
capable  of  making  even  the  most  macho 
of  leading  men  seem,  well... .cute. 

But  it  all  starts  with  the  word.  And 
our  words  are  powerful,  not  just  on 
the  page  but  in  the  real  world  where 
they  can  cause  real  distress,  real  pain 
and  real  death. 

I believe  our  words  are  being  turned 
into  beating  sticks  and  it  is  incumbant 
upon  us  to  confront  that  terrible  fact 
and  understand  that  every  time  we  write 
any  animal  into  a script,  we  place  that 
animal  in  potential  jeopardy. 


Before  we  were  simply  unwitting 
accomplices  in  this  celluloid  Roman 
circus,  but  now  we  know.  And,  whether 
we  realize  it  or  not,  we  have  the  power  to 
stop  the  abuse  if  we  choose. 

Unfortunately  for  the  animals,  they 
have  no  such  choice.  But  we  do.  So  each 
of  us  must  now  make  that  choice  and 
live  with  the  consequences. 

And,  perhaps  with  this  one  act  of  con- 
science we  can  acutally  force  change 
and  one  day,  write  about  all  God’s 
creatures  without  fearing  that  what  we 
write  for  our  living  might  be  at  the 
expense  of  their  death. 

But  it’s  the  audience  that  has  the  final 
cut  on  this  picture.  The  public,  so  out- 
raged by  the  death  of  single  horse  in 
1939,  is  still  out  there.  And  they’ve  made 
it  clear  that  if  a movie  or  televison  show 
betrays  their  trust  and  abuses  man  or 
beast,  they  will  not  buy  tickets.  Period. 

And  that’s  the  good  news  because, 
besides  the  abuse  of  animals  in  enter- 
tainment, there’s  only  one  thing  that 
hasn’t  changed  in  the  last  50  years...The 
bottom  line  (money).  □ 


Clyde  and  Eastwood 
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HENRI  BOLLINGER  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Bob  Barker 

Bob  Barker  is  in  his  21st  year  as  host  of  CBS'  THE  PRICE  IS 
RIGHT.  Not  only  is  it  America's  highest  rated  daytime  game  show, 
it  is  also  the  longest  running  game  show  in  television  history, 
surpassing  "WHAT'S  MY  LINE?"  which  ran  for  18  seasons.  He  also 
serves  as  the  show's  executive  producer. 

Named  the  most  popular  game  show  host  of  all  time  in  a 
national  poll,  Barker  has  graced  our  television  screens  for  more 
than  three  decades.  "But,"  he  hastens  to  add,  "I  was  very  young 
when  I started." 

Barker  was  born  in  Darrington,  Washington,  and  spent  most  of 
his  youth  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  where 
his  mother  was  a school  teacher.  His  family  eventually  moved  to 
Springfield,  Missouri,  where  he  attended  high  school  and  Drury 
College  on  a basketball  scholarship.  When  World  War  II  intervened, 
he  became  a Navy  fighter  pilot,  but  the  war  ended  before  he  was 
assigned  to  a seagoing  squadron. 

Following  his  discharge.  Barker  returned  to  Drury  and  took  a 
job  at  a local  radio  station  to  help  finance  his  studies.  It  was 
there  that  he  discovered  that  what  he  did  best  was  to  host  audience 
participation  shows.  After  graduating  summa  cum  laude  with  a 
degree  in  economics,  he  went  to  work  for  a radio  station  in  Palm 
Beach,  Florida.  A year  later  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  and  within 
a week,  he  was  the  host  of  his  own  radio  program,  "The  Bob  Barker 
Show. " 

Barker  made  his  debut  on  national  television  as  the  host  of 
the  popular  TRUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES.  Ralph  Edwards,  the  show's 
originator,  had  sold  the  show  to  NBC  as  a daytime  strip,  but  he 
had  not  chosen  a host.  For  weeks  Edwards  had  been  auditioning 
emcees  in  Hollywood  and  New  York,  but  when  he  heard  "The  Bob  Barker 
Show"  on  his  car  radio  he  knew  he  had  found  the  man  for  the  job. 

When  asked  what  it  was  about  Barker  that  had  impressed  him, 
Edwards  replied,  "Bob  sounds  like  Jack  Benny  doing  audience 
participation."  Proving  that  Edwards  had  chosen  wisely.  Barker 
hosted  TRUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES  for  an  unbelievable  18  years,  and  he 
and  Edwards  remain  close  friends  today.  They  drink  a toast  at 
lunch  every  December  21  to  celebrate  the  day  in  1956  when  Edwards 
called  Barker  to  tell  him  that  he  was  to  become  the  star  of  TRUTH 
OR  CONSEQUENCES. 

Barker  has  been  twice  named  in  the  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records  as  television's  "Most  Durable  Performer,"  3,524  consecutive 
performances  on  TRUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES,  and  "Most  Generous  Host  in 
Television  History"  for  awarding  $55,000,000  in  prizes  on  his 
various  shows.  During  the  ensuing  years,  the  $55,000,000  figure 
has  increased  to  more  than  $100  million. 
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Mark  Goodson,  whose  company  produces  THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT, 
describes  Barker  as  "the  best  in  the  business." 

Barker,  a winner  of  seven  daytime  Emmy  awards  and  the  coveted 
Carbon  Mike  Award  of  the  Pioneer  Broadcasters,  narrated  the  CBS 
telecast  of  the  Rose  Parade  for  21  years,  a record  for  the  network. 


In  1978,  Barker  developed  "The  Bob  Barker  Fun  & Games  Show," 
a series  of  personal  appearances  which  immediately  attracted 
record-breaking  audiences  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Named  one  of  America's  "Ten  Best  Dressed  Men"  by  the  Custom 
Tailors'  Guild  of  America,  Barker  is  a man  of  many  interests, 
including  karate.  His  first  instructor  was  film  star  Chuck  Norris, 
who  says  that  Barker  was  one  of  his  most  dedicated  students. 
Barker  has  traveled  the  world  over,  enjoys  reading  and  is  a Civil 
War  buff,  but  claims,  "I  excel  at  lying  in  the  sun  doing  absolutely 
nothing. " 

In  recent  years.  Barker  has  become  the  most  visible  figure  in 
the  animal  rights  movement  and  one  of  its  most  eloquent  speakers. 
The  "Fur  Flap"  surrounding  the  1987  Miss  USA  Pageant  attracted  more 
media  attention  than  any  single  event  in  animal  rights'  history. 
If  contestants  wore  real  furs,  as  planned  by  the  pageant  producers. 
Barker  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  participate  in 
the  telecast.  Barker  prevailed,  and  synthetic  furs  were 
substituted  for  the  real  thing. 

In  1988,  Barker  was  again  the  subject  of  media  attention  coast 
to  coast  when,  after  hosting  the  Miss  USA  and  Miss  Universe 
Pageants  for  21  years,  he  resigned  because  the  producers  refused 
to  remove  fur  coats  from  the  prize  packages.  As  an  interesting 
sidelight,  the  first  telecast  of  the  Miss  USA  Pageant  without 
Barker  as  host  resulted  in  a decline  in  rating  of  29  percent,  an 
incredible  loss  for  a special  that  airs  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

Also,  Barker  resigned  as  host  of  "The  Patsy  Awards"  when  he 
learned  that  trainers  frequently  use  cruel  methods  to  force  animals 
to  perform. 

Barker,  a man  of  conviction  who  fights  animal  exploitation  in 
all  of  its  grisly  forms,  has  refused  offers  to  do  commercials  for 
a fast  food  chain,  a frozen  food  company  and  a cosmetics 
manufacturer  because  of  the  animal  cruelty  involved  in  these 
businesses.  He  turned  down  a lucrative  offer  to  use  his  name  and 
likeness  in  print  advertising  by  one  of  the  nation's  best  known 
hospitals  because  the  institution  was  conducting  animal 
experiments. 
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Barker  spearheaded  the  investigation  of  the  movie  PROJECT  X 
that  led  to  a request  by  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Animal 
Regulation  that  criminal  charges  be  filed  for  animal  cruelty  during 
the  production  of  the  picture. 

Barker's  work  on  behalf  of  animals  has  garnered  him  a long 
list  of  awards  from  prestigious  humane  organizations  across  the 
country.  In  fact,  a columnist  wrote  that  Barker  has  become  a part- 
time  television  host  and  a full-time  animal  rights  activist.  But 
Barker  assures  us  that  there  is  room  in  his  busy  life  for  both 
television  and  animals. 
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Testimony  of  Dr.  Joan  Arnoldi 

Deputy  Administrator,  Regulatory  Enforcement  and  Animal  Care, 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Before  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations, 

Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
July  8,  1992 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  a pleasure  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Department  of 
Agriculture ' s authorities  and  activities  concerning  the  treatment 
of  animals  that  are  used  in  exhibitions. 

The  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS)  has 
testified  before  this  committee  on  several  occasions  on  various 
aspects  of  enforcing  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  so  I will  not  go 
into  detail  today  about  our  general  authorities  and  activities. 
Rather,  I will  concentrate  on  the  topic  you  requested — our 
efforts  to  ensure  the  humane  care  of  exhibition  animals. 
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APHIS  derives  its  authority  to  promulgate  regulations  and  to 
undertake  activities  regarding  exhibition  animals  from  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  (AWA) , as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2131-2157).  The  AWA 
authorizes  activities  to  ensure  that  animals  used  in  research 
facilities,  for  exhibition  purposes,  or  for  use  as  pets  are 
provided  humane  care  and  treatment. 

The  term  "animal"  is  defined  as  any  live  or  dead  dog,  cat,  monkey 
(nonhuman  primate  mammal) , guinea  pig,  hamster,  rabbit,  or  other 
warmblooded  animal,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  is  being  used, 
or  is  intended  for  use,  for  research,  testing,  experimentation, 
or  exhibition  purposes,  or  as  a pet.  It  excludes  horses  not  used 
for  research  purposes  and  other  farm  animals,  such  as  livestock 
or  poultry,  used  or  intended  for  use  as  food  or  fiber,  or 
intended  for  improving  animal  nutrition,  breeding,  management  or 
production  efficiency. 

Under  the  Act,  exhibitors  are  people  who  exhibit  to  the  public 
any  animals  that  were  purchased  in  commerce  or  that  affect  or 
will  affect  commerce.  The  term  includes  carnivals,  circuses,  and 
zoos  exhibiting  regulated  animals,  whether  operated  for  profit  or 
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not.  The  term  excludes  retail  pet  stores,  organizations 
sponsoring,  and  all  persons  participating  in.  State  and  county 
fairs,  livestock  shows,  rodeos,  purebred  dog  and  cat  shows,  and 
any  other  fairs  or  exhibitions  intended  to  advance  agricultural 
arts  and  science.  The  Secretary  is  given  discretion  in 
determining  whether  a particular  exhibition  or  use  of  animals 
fits  the  definition  of  exhibitor.  The  Act  requires  that  the 
Secretary  promulgate  standards  to  govern  the  humane  handling, 
care,  treatment  and  transportation  of  animals.  All  exhibitors 
must  comply  with  the  standards  of  care  developed  under  the  AWA. 
Our  primary  goal  is  to  ensure  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
animals,  and  we  work  to  bring  those  exhibitors  with  problems  into 
compliance. 

Currently,  there  are  1,486  licensed  exhibitors  and  50  registered 
exhibitors  in  the  United  States.  Licensed  exhibitors  are  those 
entities  that  either  obtain  or  dispose  of  animals  in  commerce  or 
exhibit  them  for  compensation.  Registered  exhibitors  do  not  buy, 
sell,  or  transport  animals,  and  do  not  accept  compensation.  The 
APHIS,  Regulatory  Enforcement  and  Animal  Care  (REAC)  program  has 
73  investigators,  38  animal  care  inspectors,  49  veterinary 
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medical  officers,  and  nine  veterinary  animal  care  specialists. 
These  officers  are  strategically  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  conduct  inspections  and  other  activities  related  to 
enforcing  the  AWA  in  its  entirety  which  includes  the  regulation 
of  dealers,  research  facilities,  intermediate  handlers  and 
carriers,  and  exhibitors.  These  employees  also  enforce  the  Horse 
Protection  Act.  In  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1991,  APHIS  continued  its 
efforts  to  increase  the  quality  of  inspection  by  presenting  seven 
training  courses  and  adding  10  more  inspectors  to  its  field 
force.  In  1992,  we  are  continuing  on-going  training  for  our 
inspectors  and  are  increasing  the  number  of  inspectors  in  high 
volume  areas.  In  addition,  we  cooperate  with  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  on  the  importation  of  primates. 
However,  we  are  the  primary  inspecting  agency  for  compliance  with 
the  AWA. 

To  increase  interaction  and  cooperation,  we  attend  and 
participate  in  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Zoological 
Parks  and  Aquariums  meetings  and  meet  with  the  U.S.  Animal  Health 
Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Laboratory  Science. 
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We  also  cooperate  closely  with  groups  with  concern  for  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  animals.  We  listen  to  and  value  their 
comments  and  we  meet  with  the  people  and  groups  to  benefit  from 
their  expertise. 


Let  me  briefly  explain  how  we  conduct  inspections  and  what  we 
look  for.  The  inspections  are  unannounced.  Our  trained 
professionals  check  the  facilities  for  structure,  condition, 
drainage,  and  waste  disposal.  When  we  check  the  sheltering 
areas,  we  look  at  temperature,  ventilation,  lighting,  size, 
perimeter  fencing  or  barriers,  shelter  from  the  elements, 
drainage,  and  waste  disposal.  We  also  check  to  see  if  the 
animals  are  protected  from  predators  and  the  public,  and 
conversely,  that  the  public  is  protected  from  the  animals.  In 
the  area  of  animal  health  and  husbandry,  we  look  at  provisions 
for  exercise  and  socialization,  feeding  and  watering,  cleaning 
and  sanitation,  housekeeping  and  pest  control,  the  employees  who 
handle  the  animals  to  see  if  they  have  adequate  training  to 
handle  the  specific  species  of  animals  they  work  with,  and  social 
grouping  and  separation.  If  the  animals  are  transported,  we  look 
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at  the  primary  enclosure  and  conveyance,  check  to  see  if  food  and 
water  is  provided,  and  check  on  care  and  handling  during  transit. 
We  also  check  on  identification  of  the  animals,  records, 
provisions  for  veterinary  care,  and  any  other  non-compliant  items 
the  inspector  may  encounter.  During  the  inspection,  the  officer 
will  point  out  any  deficiencies  to  the  exhibitor  or  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  animals  and  explain  the  need  for  correction. 

If  the  inspection  has  revealed  a problem  or  requires  more 
attention,  the  inspector  will  write  a non-compliance  report, 
inform  the  person  in  charge  what  changes  need  to  be  made  to  be  in 
compliance  and  set  a deadline  for  completion  of  the  changes.  The 
inspector  returns  for  an  unannounced  inspection  after  the 
deadline  has  expired.  If  significant  progress  has  been  made,  we 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  exhibitor  to  achieve  compliance. 

If  no  progress  has  been  made,  we  will  begin  to  build  a case.  If 
the  violation  is  serious,  we  may  take  more  stringent  action  and, 
depending  on  the  situation,  we  may  confiscate  the  affected 
animal (s).  Inspections  for  exhibitors  who  are  in  compliance  are 
made  once  or  twice  a year  and  as  often  as  necessary  for  those  who 
are  not  in  compliance. 
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When  an  inspector  finds  no  progress  on  the  cited  problems,  he 
provides  a report  to  a regulatory  enforcement  officer  who  will 
compile  evidence  and  submit  the  report  to  the  Regulatory 
Enforcement  staff.  If,  after  careful  review,  a case  appears  to 
warrant  prosecution,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Department's  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC) , which  reviews  the  case  and  pursues 
prosecution  through  administrative  procedures.  Investigations 
are  settled  in  several  ways.  An  investigation  may  reveal  less- 
than-serious  violations.  These  may  be  closed  with  an  official 
notice  of  warning.  More  serious  cases  are  prosecuted  and  may  be 
resolved  by  license  suspensions  or  revocations,  cease-and-desist 
orders,  civil  penalties,  or  a combination  of  these  through 
administrative  procedures.  APHIS  has  adopted  a system  of  consent 
decisions  called  stipulations  for  use  in  the  future  to  settle 
cases  with  facilities  that  may  have  been  previously  served  an 
official  warning.  The  stipulations  will  enable  APHIS  to  settle 
cases  in  a much  more  cost-effective  and  timely  manner. 

APHIS  does  have  the  authority  to  remove  an  animal  from  serious 
situations.  We  only  confiscate  if  the  situation  is  very  serious 
and  the  life  and  health  of  the  animal (s)  is  in  immediate 
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jeopardy.  When  this  happens,  we  give  the  owner  warning  and  allow 
the  owner  a certain  period  of  time  to  correct  the  situation. 

This  time  period  can  be  as  short  as  an  hour  if  necessary.  We 
return  at  the  end  of  the  time  period  and  if  no  corrective  action 
has  been  taken,  we  confiscate  the  animal  and  develop  a case  for 
legal  action.  In  some  instances  where  the  State  has  authority  to 
confiscate,  we  may  enlist  their  aid  to  save  time.  In  addition  to 
our  authority  to  remove  an  animal.  Public  Law  101-624,  passed  in 
1990,  amends  the  AWA  to  provide  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
apply  for  injunctions  or  temporary  restraining  orders  when  we 
have  reason  to  believe  an  exhibitor  is  placing  the  health  of  any 
animal  in  serious  danger.  This  provides  another  tool  for  us  to 
use  to  address  serious  violations. 

Two  recent  examples  of  confiscations  are: 

o We  confiscated  a leopard  in  need  of  veterinary  care  from 
Mr.  Otto  Berosini,  an  exhibitor  in  Nevada, 
o On  July  1,  confiscated  2 Syrian  brown  bears  that 

belonged  to  a Mr.  Rudolph  Strobel,  a dealer  of  exotic 
animals  who  had  failed  to  provide  proper  care. 
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In  FY  1991  the  animal  welfare  program  received  a 15  percent 
increase  in  its  appropriation  over  that  of  FY  1990.  With  this 
additional  funding,  APHIS  increased  its  overall  animal  welfare 
activities  and  conducted  15,148  compliance  inspections — an 
increase  of  16.08  percent  from  FY  1990.  In  FY  1989  the  total 
number  of  compliance  inspections  was  11,056.  Also,  in  FY  1991, 
the  number  of  investigations  conducted,  cases  submitted,  cases 
resolved,  and  sanctions  imposed  have  all  increased  significantly. 
In  FY  1991,  there  were  318  complaints  about  exhibitors 
investigated  and  299  searches  made.  In  FY  1990  the  complaints 
numbered  232  and  the  searches  256. 

Exhibitor  inspections  also  increased  in  FY  1991,  with  2,641 
accomplished.  This  is  an  increase  from  FY  1990  of  8.64  percent. 
The  inspection  ratio  per  site  also  increased  to  1.77  from  1.71. 
Currently  there  are  39  exhibitor  cases  pending  with  the  USDA's 
Office  of  General  Counsel.  Since  1985,  11  exhibitor  licenses 
have  been  suspended.  We  believe  we  have  sufficient  authority 
under  the  AWA  to  protect  exhibition  animals  and  are  not  seeking 
additional  authority  at  this  time. 
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Hr.  Chairman,  our  work  to  enforce  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  has 
resulted  in  numerous  successful  examples  of  bringing  facilities 
into  compliance  as  well  as  successfully  prosecuting  those  who 
refuse. 

o In  January  of  this  year  we  obtained  a consent  agreement 
from  the  Goodwin  Gatorland  Zoo,  Inc.  which  had  numerous 
violations.  The  owner  was  fined  $2,000. 
o Also  in  January  of  this  year  Manual  Ramos  of  the 

Oscarian  Brothers  Circus  received  a 90-day  suspension 
and  a $5,000  fine  of  which  $3,500  was  suspended  pending 
the  circus  remains  in  compliance, 
o On  January  28,  1992  Lester  Piper  of  the  Everglades 

Wonder  Gardens  received  a 30-day  suspension  and  a $1,000 
fine  for  numerous  violations, 
o On  June  6,  1992,  Ocean  World,  Inc.  received  a 14-day 
suspension  and  a $20,000  fine  for  facilities  and 
handling  violations. 

o On  October  22,  1991,  the  Malokai  Ranch  Wildlife  Park  in 
Hawaii  received  a $20,000  fine  for  feeding  violations,  a 
lack  of  trained  employees,  and  records  violations.  This 
large  wildlife  park  had  starving  animals. 
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We  are  committed  to  ensuring  the  safety  and  well-being  of  animals 
and  will  continue  our  efforts  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I will  be  pleased  to  respond 
to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT 
OF 

MR.  RICHARD  KILEY 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you  this  morning  about  some  of  the  least  known  members  of  my  profession  - the  animals 
who  are  used  for  exhibition  or  entertainment  purposes. 

Performing  animals  share  many  of  the  same  needs  as  the  human  members  of  my 
profession.  They  need  a work  environment  that  protects  them  from  injury,  disease, 
hunger,  thirst,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Instead  of  being  protected  by  a union, 
these  animals  have  nothing  to  safeguard  their  interests  except  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 
And  that  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  prohibits  neither  cruel,  exploitative  or  abusive  treatment. 

As  an  actor  and  as  a family  man,  1 cannot  understand  how  society  and  its  children  can 
benefit  from  the  so-called  entertainments  featuring  captive  animals.  Horses  and  mules 
are  forced  to  dive  off  platforms.  Bears,  pigs  and  kangaroos  have  to  defend  themselves  in 
combat  activities  such  as  wrestling  and  boxing  with  humans.  And  if,  in  the  heat  of  fear, 
the  animal  reacts  naturally  - the  way  nature  intended  that  it  should  - to  defend  itself  - it 
can  hurt  its  human  opponent,  and  then  be  punished  or  even  killed  for  doing  so.  I ask 
you  to  institute  a complete  ban  on  these  activities,  and  I applaud  Congressman  Peter 
Kostmayer  for  including  this  specific  point  in  H.R.  3252. 

All  life  must  feed  off  other  life  to  survive  on  this  earth,  but  what  gives  man  the  right  to 
imprison,  frighten,  and  torture  other  creatures  simply  to  amuse  himself.  Congress  should 
also  consider  banning  the  use  of  wild  animals  in  entertainment,  whether  they  be  wild 
horses,  birds,  penguins,  monkeys  or  big  cats.  Although  the  people  in  charge  at  the 
location  may  treat  them  well  and  with  the  best  of  intentions,  I know  these  animals  often 
are  put  under  great  stress  during  the  transport  away  from  their  natural  environment  and, 
again,  once  they  find  themselves  amid  the  lights,  noises  and  crowds  at  a production  site. 

Finally,  I must  ask  you  to  enact  a reasonable  and  meaningful  standard  for  the  handling 
of  these  animals.  Respectfully,  I urge  this  Committee  to  raise  the  existing  standards  for 
handling  animals  in  entertainment  to  the  level  of  a statute.  This  would  eliminate  the 
USDA's  discretionary  powers  which  simply  are  not  doing  the  job.  The  USDA  hasn't  got 
the  time  or  the  interest  or  the  manpower  to  activate  their  oversight  function  in  this 
matter.  And  to  date,  the  USDA  has  avoided  - even  disregarded  the  few  regulations  they 
themselves  have  put  into  place. 

I hope  that  you  will  give  animals  in  entertainment  a true  measure  of  protection  - a 
protection  against  cruelty,  neglect  and  abuse  that  is  long  overdue.  The  American  public 
depends  on  Congress  to  ensure  that  movies,  circuses  and  other  types  of  family 
entertainment  do  not  promote  violence  and  insensitivity  toward  life.  I appreciate  the 
courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me  today.  I wish  you  all  well.  Thank  you. 

(Attachment  follows:) 
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Richard  Kiley 

Richard  Kiley  is  widely  known  as  the  creator  of  the  title  role 
in  Man  of  LaMancha  for  which  he  received  the  Tony  Award  for  "the 
most  distinguished  performance  by  a musical  star"  as  well  as  the 
Drama  Critics  Poll  and  the  Drama  League  Award.  He  repeated  the 
role  in  London,  at  Lincoln  Center,  and  on  a record-breaking  tour 
of  the  United  States. 

Born  in  Chicago,  he  began  his  career  in  radio  as  a soap  opera 
juvenile  in  such  vintage  favorites  as  "The  Guiding  Light"  and  "Ma 
Perkins."  After  three  and  a half  years  in  the  Navy  his  first 
significant  employment  was  to  understudy  Anthony  Quinn  in  the 
touring  company  of  A Streetcar  Named  Desire  and  later  take  over  the 
role  of  Stanley.  He  was  first  seen  on  Broadway  as  Joey  Percival 
in  the  successful  revival  of  Shaw's  revival  of  Shaw's  Misalliance, 
for  which  he  received  the  Theatre  World  Award. 

His  first  musical  role  was  the  Caliph  in  Kismet  in  which  he 
introduced  the  memorable  "Stranger  in  Paradise."  For  a time  he 
was  in  the  enviable  position  of  alternating  straight  plays  with 
musicals,  following  the  Caliph  with  Major  Cargill  in  the  Theatre 
Guild's  Time  Limit.  He  co-starred  with  Gwen  Verdon  in  Redhead, 
for  which  he  won  his  first  Tony  Award.  The  following  season  he 
was  seen  as  Brig  Anderson  in  Advise  and  Consent,  the  dramatization 
of  Allen  Drury's  Pulitzer  Prize  novel,  after  which  he  co-starred 
with  Diahann  Carroll  in  Richard  Rodgers'  musical  No  Strings. 

He  co-starred  with  Coleen  Dewhurst  in  the  Spoleto  Festival 
production  of  O'Neill's  A Moon  for  the  Misbegotten.  He  returned 
to  Broadway  as  Caesar  in  Her  First  Roman,  followed  by  The 
Incomparable  Max,  Voices  with  Julie  Harris,  Absurd  Person  Singular, 
The  Heiress,  and  Knickerbocker  Holiday.  He  appeared  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  in  The  Master  Builder  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  in  an 
American  poetry  reading  with  Grace  Kelly.  He  played  Tartuffe  at 
Philadelphia's  Drama  Guild,  Moliere  in  In  Spite  of  Himself  at  the 
Hartford  Stage  and  toured  as  Scrooge  in  a new  musical  version  of 
A Christmas  Carol.  He  was  last  seen  on  Broadway  in  the  revival  of 
Arthur  Miller's  All  My  Sons  for  which  he  received  a Tony 
nomination. 

His  television  career  began  with  the  medium's  "Golden  Age" 
and  continues  with  regular  guest  appearances  on  many  popular  shows. 
He  received  both  the  Emmy  and  Golden  Globe  Awards  for  his 
performance  in  The  Thorn  Birds,  appeared  as  Claudius  in  the  mini 
series  A.D.  and  received  an  Emmy  nomination  for  his  performance 
opposite  Joanne  Woodward  in  the  universally  praised  Do  You  Remember 
Love.  Most  recently  he  starred  in  the  highly  acclaimed  series  "A 
Year  in  the  Life,"  for  which  he  received  the  1988  Golden  Globe 
Award  and  another  Emmy  in  the  coveted  Best  Actor  category. 

His  films  include  The  Blackboard  Jungle,  Eight  Iron  Men,  The 
Phoenix  City  Story,  The  Little  Prince,  Looking  for  Mr.  Goodbar, 
and  Endless  Love.  He  can  be  heard  narrating  numerous  television 
programs  including  Nova,  The  Planet  Earth,  and  National  Geographic. 
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June  29,  1992 


On  behalf  of  The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  the  first  humane  society  in  this  hemisphere,  I want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  regarding  the  plight 
of  animals  used,  or  more  often,  misused  for  exhibition  purposes. 
I also  want  to  thank  Congressman  Charlie  Rose  and  Congressman  Pat 
Roberts  for  conducting  this  hearing  and  Congressman  Peter  Kostmayer 
for  sponsoring  legislation  to  address  the  mistreatment  of  animals 
in  entertainment  and  for  the  time  and  effort  he  has  devoted  to  this 
issue.  Their  dedication  is  deeply  appreciated  by  the  ASPCA  and  the 
important  cross-section  of  the  American  people  whose  concerns  we 
represent. 

As  we  see  it,  there  are  two  major  problems  that  should  be 
addressed,  one  - the  need  for  a specific  and  comprehensive  law  to 
regulate  the  use,  handling,  care  and  disposition  of  animals  used 
for  exhibition  purposes  and  second  - the  need  for  far,  far  better 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  to  protect  animals  and  those  new  laws 
which  ultimately  may  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  care  of  these 
animals. 

As  long  as  existing  laws  do  not  specifically  prohibit  trainers  of 
animals  from  beating  the  animals  in  their  care;  as  long  as  animals 
are  being  injured  and  killed  for  the  making  of  films,  not 
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necessarily  on  the  set  or  location  where  things  are  sanitized  but 
in  the  preparation  of  the  animals  for  their  hour  of  glory;  as  long 
as  existing  laws  do  not  prohibit  exhibitors  from  selling  animals 
they  no  longer  want  to  be  shot  at  and  killed  by  so-called  hunters 
or,  more  laughably,  sportsmen:  as  long  as  existing  laws  do  not 
serve  to  prohibit  some  of  the  remaining  sub-standard  zoos  from 
keeping  their  animals  incarcerated  in  prison-type  structures;  and 
as  long  as  the  Animal  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to  fail  to  enforce  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  and  its  regulations  properly  and  effectively, 
immediate  additional  action  needs  to  be  taken  to  remedy  this 
horrific  situation.  The  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  APHIS  are  simply 
not  enough. 

One  needs  only  to  look  at  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  the 
regulations  as  they  pertain  to  the  handling  of  exhibition  animals 
to  see  why  they  are  inadequate  to  prevent  abuse.  APHIS  has  a 
record  of  not  properly  enforcing  clear  standards.  When  the 
regulations  themselves  are  not  specific,  as  is  the  case  with 
handling,  APHIS  does  even  less.  In  fact,  it  does  virtually 
nothing. 

For  example,  the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  state  that  "Physical  abuse  shall  not  be  used  to  train,  work,  or 
otherwise  handle  animals."  What  does  physical  abuse  mean?  Does 
the  elephant  trainer  who  strikes  the  elephants  in  his  care  with 
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hooks,  clubs  or  axe  handles  think  that  he  is  not  acting  abusively? 
Does  the  bear  trainer  who  hits  the  bears  in  his  care  on  the  nose, 
a particularly  sensitive  part  of  the  bear's  body,  or  strike  the 
bears  with  a pipe,  think  that  this  type  of  manipulation  is 
justifiable,  appropriate  and  non-abusive?  And  what  about  the 
trainer  who  shoots  blanks  from  a pistol  in  lions'  faces  or  strikes 
chimpanzees  with  baseball  bats? 

I haven't  made  these  examples  up.  They  have  all  happened  in 
circuses  and  zoos  in  this  country. 

Probably  the  most  notorious  of  recent  abusive  training  to  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  was  that  of  Dunda,  an  elephant 
at  the  San  Diego  Zoo.  She  apparently  didn't  follow  her  keepers 
commands  so  in  order  to  make  her  tractable,  her  legs  were  chained 
and  pulled  apart;  she  was  brought  down  with  block  and  tackle  and 
then  she  was  beaten  on  her  head  with  axe  handles  by  five  keepers. 
Did  these  keepers  think  they  were  not  acting  abusively?  Actually, 
as  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  zoo  purportedly  claimed  this  to 
be  standard  practice.  The  zoo's  chief  elephant  keeper  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  "She  [referring  to  Dunda]  needed  to  be  disciplined 
for  her  own  welfare."  Not  surprisingly,  the  USDA  also  did  not  fine 
or  take  any  other  action  against  the  zoo.  The  reasons  for  that 
fact  are  complex,  bewildering  and  if  nothing  else  disgraceful. 


The  causing  of  pain  and  suffering  to  animals  in  order  to  train  them 
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to  perform  or  to  be  obedient  has  also  occurred  in  the  making  of 
films.  Although  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  has  been 
widely  quoted  as  abhorring  cruelty  to  animals  in  motion  pictures, 
this  attitude  has  not  served  to  stop  some  directors  from  purposely 
having  animals  harmed  for  the  making  of  a film.  A horse  was  shot 
and  killed  for  the  making  of  Ingmar  Bergman's,  "The  Serpent's  Egg." 
It  has  been  reported  that  at  least  five  horses  were  killed  during 
the  filming  of  "Heaven's  Gate,"  and  about  a dozen  chickens  were 
decapitated  and  their  blood  used  in  some  scenes  in  the  movie.  The 
orangutan  who  performed  in  "Any  Which  Way  You  Can"  was  reportedly 
beaten  with  a pipe;  for  the  making  of  "Killing  Fields,"  a live  ox 
was  reportedly  bled  at  the  neck;  for  "Apocalypse  Now,"  a water 
buffalo  was  allegedly  macheted  to  death;  and  for  the  making  of  the 
television  movie  "Bluegrass,"  labor  was  induced  in  a mare  so  the 
birth  of  her  foal  would  be  timely  for  the  filming  schedule.  The 
foal  was  born  premature  and  emaciated. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  existing  prohibition  in  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  regulations  against  physical  abuse  is  not  enough.  There  must 
also  be  specific  language  in  the  law  to  ban  the  striking,  shocking, 
tripping  and  kicking  of  animals  and  any  other  act  which  would  tend 
to  injure  or  cause  pain  or  suffering  to  animals  as  part  of  their 
training  or  other  handling  at  circuses,  zoos,  animal  shows,  rodeos, 
aquariums,  and  for  the  making  of  films,  television  shows  or 
commercials,  and  for  special-interest  VCR  tapes. 
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And  since  many  American  films  are  made  in  other  countries,  it  is 
also  important  for  legislation  to  limit  or  eliminate  animal  abuse 
for  the  making  of  American  films  regardless  of  where  these  movies 
are  actually  produced. 

Before  going  any  further,  I want  to  emphasize  that  my  intention 
here  today  is  not  to  imply  that  zoos  or  movie  directors  are 
villains.  Some  are,  as  indicated,  but  I do  not  intend  to  paint  my 
picture  with  a big  wide  brush.  There  are  a great  many  zoos  firmly 
dedicated  to  preserving  endangered  and  threatened  species  and  which 
provide  a truly  worthwhile  educational  experience  for  humans.  At 
the  same  time  they  provide  the  animals  in  their  care  with 
surroundings  that  truly  are  appropriate  for  the  animals'  physical, 
social  and  psychological  well-being.  Unfortunately  though  only  a 
small  percentage  of  zoos  have  been  accredited  by  the  American 
Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums. 

And  movies  have  been  produced  using  large  numbers  of  animals  where 
concerted  efforts  have  been  made  so  that  animals  would  not  be 
harmed.  For  example,  $250,000  was  spent  to  construct  twenty-three 
mechanical  buffalos  for  "Dances  With  Wolves."  It  can  be  done  but 
unless  there  are  clear  and  specific  standards  in  the  law,  those 
zoos,  menageries,  circuses  and  movie  directors  that  are  not 
concerned  about  the  animals  in  their  care  will  continue  to  mistreat 
animals  anytime  they  think  they  can  get  away  with  it  - anywhere 
they  can.  People  who  are  without  conscience  or  compassion  should 
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- 

not  have  access  to  feeling,  sentient  beings.  Clearly,  that  is  so. 

The  mistreatment  of  animals  at  rodeos  also  cannot  go  unmentioned 
here  today.  Calf  roping,  the  use  of  electric  prods  and  bucking 
straps  can  and  do  cause  pain  and  stress  and  for  what  purpose? 
Amusement?  Surely,  activities  designed  for  entertainment  but  which 
are  likely  to  harm  animals  or  cause  terrible  fear  should  not  be 
condoned  yet  animals  used  at  rodeos  are  not  even  given  any 
protection  at  all  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  APHIS  doesn't  go 
near  them.  They  have  big  bucks  and  that  buys  them  big  bangs,  the 
animals  be  hanged. 

Thus  far  I have  emphasized  that  aspect  of  animal  mistreatment  which 
is  largely  physical  in  nature:  the  striking,  the  beating,  the 

shocking.  Equally  important  in  any  discussion  of  the  handling  of 
animals  used  in  circuses,  zoos,  acts,  aquariums,  rodeos  and  for  the 
making  of  films  is  the  environment  in  which  the  animals  live.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  some  zoos  have  done  remarkable  things  in  order 
to  replicate  an  animals  natural  habitat  as  well  as  they  can.  Other 
zoos,  unfortunately,  continue  to  be  nothing  more  than  prisons  with 
zero  educational  value.  Yes,  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  contains 
provisions  regarding  housing  for  animals  but  animals  need  more  than 
just  space  to  turn  around  in.  There  needs  to  be  legislation  to 
require  exhibitors  to  provide  an  appropriate  environment  for  their 
animals  which  is  responsive  to  the  animals'  physical  and 
psychological  needs.  The  exhibitors  that  do  not  accomplish  this 
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within  a particular  time  frame  should  have  their  licenses  revoked. 
Displaying  animals  in  settings  that  do  not  foster  the  animals' 
well-being  is  not  only  not  educational,  it  is  cruel  and  serves 
absolutely  no  beneficial  purpose  except  to  the  exhibitor  who  is 
reaping  money  from  the  mishandling  of  his  animals. 

Also  very  important  is  the  way  that  exhibitors  handle  animals  they 
no  longer  need.  Programs  to  limit  overbreeding  of  exhibition 
animals  should  be  in  effect  but  this  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  breeding  programs  in  legitimate,  AAZPA  certified  zoos  building 
captive  population  of  endangered  species.  We  fully  realize  that 
for  many  species  these  programs  are  their  chance  for  survival.  And 
animals  should  receive  protection  under  the  law  to  prohibit  them 
from  ever  ending  up  as  targets  in  a shooting  gallery.  A safari 
jacket  and  a great  big  gun  does  not  a sportsman  make  - and  neither 
does  a checkbook. 

No  law  or  regulation,  however,  will  have  any  positive  effect  on  the 
plight  of  animals  used  for  exhibition  unless  the  agency  empowered 
to  enforce  the  law  and  regulations  does  its  job.  The  Animal  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  totally  inept  and  ineffective  in  this  regard.  It  is 
a joke,  in  fact.  Just  to  give  you  an  example  - In  the  course  of  my 
thirty  year  career  as  a television  correspondent,  I visited 
numerous  commercial  dog  breeding  facilities,  more  commonly  referred 
to  as  puppy  mills.  The  conditions  I observed  in  all  of  those 
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thirty  years  never  improved.  Animals  were  kept  in  filthy  and 
unsafe  cages,  sick  and  diseased  animals  were  left  unattended,  food 
and  water,  what  little  there  was,  was  filthy.  Yet  these  people 
continued  to  get  their  licenses  from  the  USDA  and  continued  their 
gross  mistreatment  and  mishandling  of  the  animals  in  their  care. 
The  APHIS  inspectors  were  either  blind  or  totally  oblivious  to  the 
deplorable  surroundings  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  inspecting. 
I visited  monstrous  facilities  with  APHIS  inspection  permits  signed 
the  day  before.  In  at  least  one  case,  the  APHIS  inspector  ran  her 
own  hideously  sub-standard  puppymill  in  her  own  backyard. 

A new  bureau  dedicated  solely  to  enforcing  standards  for  the  care 
of  animals  used  for  exhibition  and  other  purposes  as  well,  needs  to 
be  established  - a bureau  with  knowledgeable  people  who  will  see 
what's  in  front  of  them  for  what  it  is  and  take  the  necessary 
action  to  improve  conditions.  APHIS  enforcement  efforts  have  been 
so  abysmal  over  such  a long  period  of  time  that  it  is  clear  that 
drastic  change  is  needed.  You  can't  make  a dead  man  well,  nor  can 
a total  failure  improve  by  fiat  or  edict. 

The  ASPCA  is  hopeful  that  after  today's  hearing  you  will  recognize 
that  the  care,  handling,  use  and  disposition  of  animals  used  to 
entertain  us  must  be  addressed  by  legislation.  We  pride  ourselves, 
after  all,  on  being  a civilized  society.  We  need  to  see  an  end  to 
the  beating  of  animals;  we  need  to  take  animals  out  of  prison-like 
containments  and  give  them  some  quality  of  life.  That  will  only 
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happen  if  you  act.  The  ASPCA  and  the  millions  of  animals  for  whom 
it  speaks  pray  that  you  will.  Only  then  can  we  boast  a higher 
status  for  our  own  species.  We  are,  after  all,  only  one  among  many 
- and  at  times  we  behave  worse  than  most. 
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Good  morning.  I am  Dr.  John  Grandy,  Vice  President  for  Wildlife 
and  Habitat  Protection  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
(HSUS)  . I would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Rose  for  his  leadership  on, 
and  continued  sensitivity  toward,  issues  relevant  to  animal 
protection.  Chairman  Rose,  I am  pleased  to  appear  today,  on  behalf 
of  our  more  than  1.5  million  members  and  constituents,  to  present 
our  concerns  about  animals  used  in  exhibition  and  the  failure  of 
the  federal  government  to  protect  them  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
(AWA) . The  HSUS  is  this  nation's  largest  animal  protection 
organization,  with  ten  regional  offices,  an  educational  division, 
a team  of  investigators,  legislative  experts,  and  an  animal  control 
academy.  We  have  substantial  programs  focused  on  providing  humane 
stewardship  for  companion  animals,  farm  animals,  and  laboratory 
animals,  and  wildlife,  including  captive  wildlife. 

The  HSUS  firmly  believes  that  under  most  circumstances  wild  animals 
should  exist  undisturbed  in  their  natural  environments  and  that  the 
exhibition  of  wild  animals  frequently  results  in  animal  abuse, 
neglect,  suffering,  and  death. 

However,  we  recognize  that  some  zoos  serve  a demonstrable  purpose 
for  the  long-term  benefit  of  animals  such  as  professionally  managed 
programs  focused  on  the  conservation  of  endangered  and  threatened 
species  and  public  education.  We  strongly  believe  that  all 
exhibition  animals  must  be  maintained  in  conditions  simulating 
their  natural  habitats,  and  treated  with  the  highest  degree  of 
humaneness,  care,  and  professionalism.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  very  few  zoos,  including  some  of 
the  more  reputable  zoos  in  the  country,  actually  meet  these 
criteria.  Even  more  despicable  are  roadside  zoos  and  menageries 
where  one  can  find  thousands  of  exotic  animals,  including 
endangered  species,  languishing  in  cramped,  sterile  cages  barely 
getting  the  minimal  amount  of  food,  water,  and  shelter  needed  to 
remain  alive.  Additionally,  countless  numbers  of  animals 
condemned  to  live  in  circuses  and  other  traveling  shows,  spend 
every  day  suffering  in  tractor-trailers  only  to  perform  tricks  for 
the  sake  of  human  entertainment  and  economic  gain.  Indeed,  the 
recognition  of  the  widespread  problems  endured  by  captive  wildlife 
has  resulted  in  The  HSUS  reevaluating  the  implementation  of  our 
policy  and  subsequently  adapting  a stronger  position  regarding 
these  so-called  educational  institutions. 

However,  despite  the  ethical  concerns  about  animals  in  exhibition, 
the  fact  remains  that  zoos,  aquaria,  and  circuses  do  exist  and  a 
portion  of  the  American  public,  although  diminishing,  continues  to 
support  the  public  display  industry.  Indeed,  this  provides  the 
ultimate  dilemma  for  The  HSUS:  while  we  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  zoos  should  close,  we  are  committed  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  ensure  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  incarcerated  in  these 
facilities.  Thus,  our  focus  is  to  promote  the  humane  treatment  of 
all  animals  currently  held  by  the  more  than  1,411  exhibitors 
licensed  and  registered  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA) . These  exhibitors  are  required  to  meet  the 
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federal  regulations  and  standards  established  by  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  (AWA)  for  the  humane  treatment,  transport,  care,  and  handling 
for  most  warm-blooded  mammals,  nonhuman  primates,  and  marine 
mammals  used  in  exhibition.  The  AWA  is  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and  enforced  by 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS) , an  agency 
of  the  USDA. 

The  AWA  is  the  nation's  most  comprehensive  federal  legislation 
protecting  animals,  and  its  spirit  and  intent  were  presumably 
designed  to  safeguard  many  species  used  in  potentially  abusive 
situations  such  as  zoos  and  circuses.  The  HSUS  believes  that 
Congress  made  a firm  commitment  to  the  protection  of  exhibition 
animals  in  1970,  when  the  AWA  was  amended  to  protect  exhibition 
animals.  However,  based  on  The  HSUS ' s four  decades  of  dealing  with 
the  exhibition  animal  issue,  it  remains  clear  that  the  inadequate 
regulations  and  standards  and  enforcement  measures  of  the  AWA  have 
failed  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  animals  exhibited  in  zoos, 
aquaria,  circuses,  and  animal  acts. 

Regulations  and  Standards 

Licensing 

The  regulations  which  stipulate  the  requirements  for  obtaining  an 
exhibitors  license  (Part  2,  Subpart  A,  Section  2.3(a)),  state  that 
the  applicant  "must  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  regulations  and 
standards...  and  be  available  for  inspection."  We  believe  that 
this  regulation  is  poorly  worded,  and  does  not  require  an  applicant 
to  fully  comply  with  all  regulations.  Further,  the  term 
"demonstrate"  does  not  specifically  direct  APHIS  to  conduct  an  on- 
site inspection  of  the  exhibitor  for  an  initial  pre-license 
inspection  of  the  facilities.  For  example,  the  language  is  so 
vague  that  it  allows  marine  mammal  facilities  under  construction  to 
obtain  a license  based  on  examination  of  blueprints  alone. 

In  another  case,  despite  a history  of  violations,  an  exotic  animal 
exhibitor,  T.I.G.E.R.S.,  has  been  repeatedly  issued  licenses. 
During  three  separate  pre-license  inspections,  APHIS  inspectors 
found  serious  violations  of  the  regulations  and  made  very  clear 
recommendations  not  to  issue  this  facility  a license  until  it  could 
demonstrate  full  compliance.  However,  USDA  issued  a license  on 
each  occasion,  despite  serious  inadequacies  in  veterinary  care, 
shelter,  and  general  construction.  In  fact,  USDA's  Office  of 
General  Council  had  several  pending  actions  against  the  owner  when 
his  exhibitor's  license  was  issued.  An  APHIS  employee  has  stated 
to  The  HSUS  that  "pending  violations  do  not  preclude  issuing  a 
license. " 
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Additionally,  the  current  language  does  not  require  the  applicant 
to  demonstrate  full  compliance  for  a license  renewal  (Part  2, 
Section  2.5(b)).  This  loophole  enables  facilities  with 
violations  of  the  AWA  to  continue  to  operate,  business  as  usual, 
even  though  animals  may  be  living  in  substandard  conditions  and 
receiving  inadequate  care. 


Veterinary  Care 

The  majority  of  exhibits  feature  exotic  (non-native  to  North 
America)  species,  such  as  elephants,  tigers,  primates,  dolphins, 
and  whales.  Frequently,  the  attending  veterinarians  for  many 
facilities  are  not  able  to  provide  appropriate  care  for  these 
animals.  We  believe  that  this  is  partially  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  regulations  governing  veterinary  care  for  animals  used  in 
exhibition  (Subpart  D,  Section  2.40(a))  to  contain  specific 
criteria  for  the  qualifications  an  attending  veterinarian.  Many 
veterinarians  are  required  to  care  for  and  treat  exotic  animals, 
and  even  marine  mammals,  utilizing  only  the  experience  gained 
from  basic  veterinary  schooling  and  private  practices  which 
primarily  treat  dogs,  cats,  and  farm  animals.  Further,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  circuses  and  traveling  animal  acts  could 
employ  the  appropriate  veterinarian  to  handle  general  and 
emergency  veterinary  care  at  each  location  throughout  a touring 
season. 

Employees 

The  AWA  standards  regarding  employees  (Subpart  F,  Section  3.134) 
are  ambiguous  and  do  not  define  an  "adequately  trained  employee." 
The  HSUS  believes  that  any  individual  working  with  exotic  or  wild 
animals  should  have  extensive  background  and  experience  with 
captive  animal  care  and  husbandry.  Based  on  interviews  with  zoo 
employees,  including  keepers  and  trainers,  The  HSUS  has 
discovered  that  very  often  little  or  no  formal  training  is  given, 
and  no  specialized  experience  working  with  animals  is  required. 

In  fact,  during  an  investigation  at  the  Pet-A-Pet  Farm  in  Reston, 
Virginia,  in  November  of  1991,  an  employee  placed  in  charge  of 
training  the  exhibitor* s newly  acquired  female  elephant, 
allegedly  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  about  training  an  elephant 
until  the  animal  was  delivered  in  her  crate.  Clearly,  this  is 
unacceptable,  and  poses  serious  health  and  safety  risks  for  the 
animals  as  well  as  the  employees. 

For  example,  the  death  of  a male  African  elephant,  "Hannibal,"  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Zoo  on  March  20,  1992,  was  partially  due  to 
inadequately  trained  personnel.  Hannibal  was  heavily  sedated 
with  tranquilizers  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  transport  to  a new 
facility.  However,  he  experienced  an  adverse  reaction  to  the 
drug  and  fell  in  his  transportation  crate.  The  elephant  had  a 
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history  of  similar  reactions  to  tranquilizers,  yet  the  staff  was 
not  able  to  handle  this  emergency.  After  being  allowed  to  remain 
lying  on  his  sternum  for  at  least  4 hours,  the  animal  died  of 
cardiopulmonary  collapse. 

Space  Requirements 

The  most  visible  and  extensive  problem  plaguing  exhibition 
animals  is  the  lack  of  appropriate  living  space;  exhibits  rarely 
resemble  the  animals'  natural  habitat,  and  are  barely  big  enough 
for  the  animal  to  turn  around  in. 

The  regulations  pertaining  to  space  requirements  (Subpart  F, 
Section  3.128)  for  animals  used  in  exhibition  state  that 
"enclosures  should  be  constructed  and  maintained  so  as  to  provide 
sufficient  space  to  allow  each  animal  to  make  normal  postural  and 
social  adjustment  with  adequate  freedom  of  movement."  Again,  the 
regulations  fail  to  define  key  terms  - "normal  postural  and 
social  adjustment"  are  often  subjectively  interpreted  by 
exhibitors  to  mean  the  minimal  amount  of  space  necessary  for  an 
animal  to  stand  or  lie  down.  The  HSUS  strongly  believes  that 
very  few  animal  exhibits  provide  the  adequate  amount  of  space 
necessary  for  an  animal  to  exhibit  normal  behaviors  such  as 
foraging,  climbing,  swinging,  or  swimming.  Space  requirements 
should  be  species  specific  to  enable  every  animal  to  express  its 
full  range  of  behaviors  and  normal  social  groupings. 

Additionally,  the  regulations  state  that  "inadequate  space  may  be 
indicated  by  evidence  of  malnutrition,  poor  condition,  debility, 
stress,  or  abnormal  behavior."  Stereotypic  behavior,  such  as 
head-bobbing  and  pacing,  are  abnormal  behaviors  developed  in 
response  to  continued  confinement  and  are  frequently  present  even 
in  animals  exhibited  in  cages  that  meet  the  minimal  cage  size 
requirements  set  by  APHIS.  This  demonstrates  the  need  for  major 
revisions  in  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations. 

For  example,  in  August,  1989,  during  a killer  whale  show  at  the 
Sea  World  park  in  San  Diego,  California,  "Kandu,"  a female  killer 
whale  with  a young  calf,  was  killed  in  a peculiar  social 
altercation  with  another  female  whale,  "Corky".  Such  an 
aggressive  encounter  has  never  been  documented  among  wild  killer 
whale  pods.  We  believe  that  this  incident  occurred  because  the 
inherent  inadequacies  of  captivity  can  meet  neither  the 
psychological  nor  physical  needs  of  these  highly  social, 
intelligent  and  complex  predators.  Existing  day  after  day  in  an 
unnatural,  sterile  environment,  in  an  abnormal  social  grouping, 
unable  to  express  normal  behaviors  causes  constant  stress  and 
frustration  that  can  result  in  stereotypic  or  unusual  aggressive 
behaviors,  such  as  the  encounter  that  left  Kandu  dead  and  Baby 
Shamu  an  orphan. 
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HanflJtiEg 

The  standards  for  handling  animals  in  exhibition  (Section  3.135 
(a) (1) (2)  require  exhibitors  to  handle  animals  "expeditiously  and 
carefully. ...  so  as  to  not  cause  trauma,  overheating,  excessive 
cooling,  behavioral  stress,  physical  harm,  or  unnecessary 
discomfort."  The  regulations  also  state  that  "physical  abuse 
shall  not  be  used  to  train,  work  or  otherwise  handle."  Yet, 
circuses  and  traveling  animals  acts  use  violent  methods  such  as 
whips,  electric  prods,  and  hooks  in  attempt  to  force  animals  into 
performing  tricks.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  APHIS  considers 
these  training  techniques  standard  handling  procedures.  We  are 
distressed  that  this  has  contributed  to  the  number  of  incidents 
involving  physical  abuse  of  exhibition  animals.  The  regulations 
must  make  a clear  distinction  between  excessive  force  and 
standard  animal  handling. 

For  example,  after  36  years  in  the  Milwaukee  Zoo,  "Lota/'  a wild 
caught  Asian  elephant,  was  given  to  the  Hawthorne  Corporation  to 
be  trained  for  circus  performances  and  rides.  The  transport  of 
Lota  to  Hawthorne's  facilities  was  a disaster.  Elephants 
frighten  easily  and  must  be  gradually  taught  unnatural  behaviors, 
such  as  boarding  a truck.  Lota  exhibited  signs  of  severe  stress, 
but  instead  of  working  calmly  with  the  frightened  elephant, 
keepers  beat  and  prodded  her  with  the  pointed  end  of  an  elephant 
hook.  Lota  was  beaten  so  severely  that  blood  was  drawn  and  the 
metal  hook  used  to  "coax"  her  into  the  truck  was  bent.  She 
continued  to  receive  blows  even  as  she  made  her  way  into  the 
truck  and  subsequently  fell  out  of  the  truck  onto  her  head.  Both 
of  her  legs  were  trapped  beneath  her,  so  all  of  her  weight  was  on 
her  head  and  trunk.  She  was  finally  able  to  right  herself,  only 
to  fall  again.  It  took  three  hours  to  load  Lota  onto  the  truck 
which  would  bring  her  to  her  new  life  as  a "trained"  circus 
elephant.  Certainly  this  treatment  represents  excessive  force. 

The  HSUS  is  also  disturbed  by  the  standards  regulating  public 
contact  with  animals  in  exhibition.  The  regulations  state  that 
handling  must  be  done  with  "minimal  risk  of  harm  to  the  animal 
and  to  the  public,  with  sufficient  distance  and/or  barriers 
between  animals  and  general  viewing  public."  This  appears  to  be 
a clear  prohibition  of  direct  contact  between  any  animal  and  the 
public.  Yet,  the  USDA  continues  to  allow  elephant  rides  and 
pubic  feeding  of  animals  to  remain  major  attractions  at  most 
circuses  and  zoos.  Injuries  occur  and  could  be  prevented  if  the 
animals  were  prohibited  from  direct  contact  with  the  public.  The 
incident  involving  the  Great  American  Circus  elephant  is  an 
excellent  example.  In  February,  1992,  a female  Asian  elephant 
was  being  used  to  give  elephant  rides  in  a traveling  circus 
stopped  at  Palm  Bay,  Florida.  She  became  increasingly 
aggressive,  and  eventually  went  berserk  while  a mother  and  three 
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children  were  on  her  back.  The  children  were  rescued  unharmed, 
but  twelve  people  were  hurt.  She  was  subsequently  shot  to  death; 
tranquilizers  were  unavailable.  Employees  had  allegedly  stated 
that  the  elephant  was  becoming  increasingly  aggressive  and 
difficult  to  handle  prior  to  the  incident,  but  allowed  her  to  be 
used  for  rides  because  of  her  ability  to  attract  paying 
customers . 

The  standards  also  state  that  "young  or  immature  animals  shall 
not  be  exposed  to  rough  or  excessive  public  handling."  Under  the 
guise  of  education.  Endangered  Species,  Inc.,  a traveling 
menagerLe  which  has  come  under  intense  scrutiny  by  The  HSUS  and 
the  public  over  the  years,  allows  public  handling  and  photo 
sessions  with  various  species  of  exotic  animals,  including 
endangered  felines.  It  is  ludicrous  that  such  a clearly 
exploitative  operation,  which  makes  no  contribution  to 
environmental  education  or  the  conservation  of  endangered 
species,  is  legal.  If  the  AWA  is  to  truly  safeguard  animals, 
including  endangered  species,  public  handling  and  commercial 
exploitation  of  young  and  immature  animals  must  be  prohibited. 

Humane  Handling,  Care.  Treatment  and  Transportation 
The  standards  for  the  humane  handling,  care,  treatment,  and 
transportation  of  animals  set  minimal  requirements  for  the 
general  structure  and  operation  of  facilities  and  the  guidelines 
for  health  care  and  husbandry  of  exhibition  animals  (Part  3, 
Subpart  F) . However,  the  language  of  the  standards  is  so 
ambivalent  that  basic  needs,  such  as  shelter,  food  and  water,  are 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor  under  the  assumption  of 
knowledge  about  the  needs  of  the  exhibited  animals.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  food  and  water  are  provided  only  when 
convenient  for  the  keepers.  For  example,  sanitation  of 
permanent  enclosures  is  prescribed  "as  often  as  necessary,"  thus 
creating  a loophole  for  abuse.  The  language  needs  to  be  more 
directive  and  require  specific  schedules  for  daily  care  of 
exhibition  animals. 

Attached  to  our  testimony  is  a summary,  prepared  by  an  HSUS 
Regional  Investigator,  documenting  the  various  violations  and 
deficiencies  found  at  the  Claws  and  Paws  Zoo,  an  animal  exhibitor 
in  Ariel,  Pennsylvania,  from  February  1988  to  July  of  1991.  The 
HSUS  has,  on  several  occasions,  requested  additional  inspections 
of  this  facility  because  of  egregious  violations  of  the 
regulations  and  standards.  The  HSUS  handles  cases  daily 
involving  what  we  believe  to  be  indisputable  violations  of  the 
AWA;  however,  we  are  often  prevented  from  pursuing  these  cases 
further  due  to  the  roadblocks  in  the  language  of  the  regulations. 
Furthermore,  we  have  found  that  complaints  and  requests  for 
investigations  from  third  parties  are  often  disregarded  and 
simply  filed. 
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Enforcement 

The  HSUS  believes  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  AWA  provides 
a sound  basis  for  the  humane  and  ethical  care  of  exhibition 
animals;  however,  for  it  to  be  truly  effective,  it  must  be 
rigorously  enforced.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  currently 
occurring.  This  lack  of  effective  enforcement  is  partially  due 
to  APHIS'S  lax  attitude  toward  protecting  exhibition  animals. 

The  USDA's  Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG) , recently  released  a 
report  discussing  its  audit  of  APHIS'  enforcement  of  the  AWA;  the 
USDA  audit  covered  the  variety  of  facilities  in  this  country 
which  are  supposed  to  be  inspected  and  regulated  by  APHIS. 

The  OIG  confirmed  what  The  HSUS  has  suspected  for  years:  that  the 
Act  is  simply  not  being  enforced,  and  the  violators  who  are 
uncovered  are  treated  with  kid  gloves.  Several  summary 
statements  in  the  audit  are  particularly  revealing: 

"Our  audit  concluded  that  APHIS  cannot  ensure  the  humane  care  and 
treatment  of  animals  at  all  dealer  facilities  as  required  by  the 
act.  APHIS  did  not  inspect  dealer  facilities  with  a reliable 
frequency,  and  it  did  not  enforce  timely  correction  of  violations 
found  during  inspections." 

It  stated  that: 

"APHIS  does  not  have  an  effective  inspection  monitoring  system, 
and  it  does  not  have  formal  procedures  which  set  the  frequency  of 
inspections  or  of  follow-up  inspections  when  regulatory 
violations  are  disclosed." 

Most  shocking  was  the  revelation  that  APHIS  repeatedly  and 
routinely  issues  license  renewals  to  facilities  known  by  them  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  Act.  The  report  stated  that  "[F]or  the  284 
facility  inspection  reports  reviewed,  49  facility  licenses  were 
renewed  by  APHIS  when  the  facilities  were  known  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  act."  It  went  on  to  note  that  "APHIS 
regulations  do  not  require  that  facilities  be  in  compliance  with 
the  Act  to  obtain  license  renewals". 

A brief  review  of  some  of  the  audit's  major  findings  will  give 
you  some  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  problem: 

* Of  30  facilities  visited,  26,  or  87  %,  were  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Act.  7,  or  23%,  had  repeat  violations  which  had 
been  previously  identified  but  still  existed.  These  included 
reports  of  inadequate  veterinary  care  and  insufficient  living 
space  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
"jeopardized  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  animals." 
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* Of  284  facilities  reviewed,  46  or  16.2  percent  had 
received  no  annual  inspection. 

* Of  156  randomly  chosen  facilities  which  had  been  found  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  Act,  126  or  80.8  % had  received  no  follow- 
up inspections  in  the  time  period  required  by  the  Act. 

* APHIS  had  not  penalized  facilities  found  to  be  repeatedly 
violating  the  Act  in  a timely  fashion.  Of  30  violating 
facilities  reviewed,  7 had  not  corrected  violations  which  had 
been  identified  during  3 or  more  inspections.  These  facilities 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  licenses. 

* Of  284  facility  inspection  reports  reviewed,  49  facility 
licenses  were  renewed  even  though  the  facilities  were  known  by 
APHIS  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Act. 

The  issue  of  inspections  has  historically  been  an  area  of 
opposition  between  The  HSUS  and  APHIS.  A 1987  memorandum  from 
APHIS  states  that  "the  frequency  of  reinspection  is  a judgmental 
decision"  and  that  individual  inspectors  may  exercise  their  own 
discretion  in  deciding  what  to  do  with  a case.  One  clear  problem 
with  traveling  exhibits  is  that  different  inspectors  see  the  same 
exhibit  in  different  places.  It  is  very  difficult  for  an 
inspector  to  ensure  that  the  daily  operations  of  such  a business 
are  in  compliance;  therefore,  many  traveling  exhibitors  can 
easily  escape  from  the  more  stringent  requirements  regarding 
sanitation,  feeding,  watering,  and  handling,  if  the  animals  are 
not  in  direct  danger. 

The  case  of  the  Wonder  Garden  Zoo  clearly  illustrates  this 
dilemma.  After  receiving  countless  complaints  from  our  members, 
The  HSUS  began  investigating  this  traveling  menagerie  in  1986. 
Despite  several  violations  documented  by  APHIS  inspectors,  The 
Wonder  Zoo  continued  to  operate.  Finally,  in  1988,  it  was 
reported  that  The  Wonder  Zoo  had  abandoned  several  donkeys  at  a 
shopping  mall,  was  exhibiting  a very  ill  baby  elephant,  and  had 
beaten  and  injured  several  animals.  Later  that  year,  nearly 
fifty  animals  owned  by  The  Wonder  Zoo  were  found  packed  into  two 
truck  trailers  in  a shopping  center  during  102  degree 
temperatures.  A third  truck  holding  an  elephant,  a rhinoceros,  a 
hyena,  and  a tiger  was  abandoned  on  a highway.  All  involved 
animals  were  confiscated  by  state  animal  control  authorities; 
however,  APHIS  only  suspended  the  owner's  license  for  21  days, 
the  maximum  allowed  by  the  AWA  pending  an  inquiry  into  whether 
the  violations  warranted  that  charges  be  filed.  Although  his 
animals  were  seized,  the  owner's  license  was  reinstated  after 
twenty-one  days.  Today,  he  can  legally  exhibit  animals.  The 
HSUS  believes  that  many  cases  similar  to  The  Wonder  Zoo  still 
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exist  and  is  deeply  concerned  that  animals  continue  to  suffer 
from  abuse  and  neglect  due  to  APHIS'S  failure  to  enforce  the  true 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  AWA. 

Furthermore,  we  are  concerned  that  APHIS  only  charges  an 
exhibitor  with  a violation  when  the  situation  has  reached  a 
crisis,  such  as  the  injury  or  death  of  an  animal,  or  a person,  as 
a result  of  inadequate  care,  treatment,  handling,  or 
transportation.  For  example,  in  response  to  a compliant  filed  by 
The  HSUS  regarding  bear  wrestling,  APHIS  stated  that  "unless  we 
[can]  prove  that  the  animal  was  actually  harmed,  we  [can]  take  no 
legal  action  against  the  licensee.  Unfortunately,  this  means 
taking  action  after  the  fact  has  happened." 

Further,  even  when  penalties  are  assessed  they  are  often  so 
minimal  that  there  is  no  assurance  of  compliance.  For  example, 
if  a licensed  individual  has  violated  the  regulations  or 
standards  of  the  AWA  and  is  issued  a penalty  of  $10,000  and  a 
three  month  suspension  from  exhibition,  the  exhibitor  may  assume 
business  after  the  three  months  have  passed  whether  or  not  they 
have  paid  the  fine.  We  believe  that  APHIS  enforcement  needs  to 
punish  violators  to  set  precedent  and  create  a deterrent. 

For  example,  the  Great  American  Circus  has  a distressing  history 
of  non-compliance,  yet  they  have  been  given  minimal  retribution 
by  APHIS.  In  January  of  1992,  one  month  prior  to  the  incident 
involving  the  estranged  elephant,  Great  American  Circus  was 
assessed  a $1,500  fine  and  a cease  and  desist  order  for  nine 
different  violations  of  the  AWA.  These  violations  included 
failing  to  handle  animals  during  public  exhibition  in  a manner  so 
there  is  minimal  risk  of  harm  to  the  animals  and  the  public. 

This  finding  was  in  reference  to  an  incident  in  which  a leopard 
attacked  a small  child  during  a performance.  Despite  the  minimal 
fine  and  the  order,  the  Great  American  Circus  continued  to 
operate  business  as  usual.  In  response  to  the  tragic  death  of 
the  elephant  one  month  later,  The  HSUS  formally  requested  the 
USDA  to  conduct  a complete  investigation  of  the  Great  American 
Circus  (see  enclosed  letter) . The  USDA  ignored  our  request  for 
an  investigation  into  the  elephant's  state  of  health. 

Eventually,  APHIS  concluded  that  the  circus  employees  acted 
within  their  duties  and  used  reasonable  measures  to  bring  the 
animal  under  control  and  cited  the  incident  as  a "freak 
accident. " 

Many  animal  exhibitors  suffer  from  budget  constraints  which  limit 
the  capacity  to  improve  their  general  operation  in  compliance 
with  the  AWA  standards.  The  HSUS  has  been  working  closely  with 
community  members  and  Slater  Park  Zoo  officials  in  Pawtucket, 

R.I.  to  close  the  zoo  because  it  cannot  provide  adequate  housing 
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and  care  for  the  animals,  including  an  Asian  elephant,  primates, 
bears,  and  wild  birds.  An  HSUS  investigation  of  the  zoo  revealed 
several  areas  on  AWA  non-compliance,  including  inadequate  diets, 
insufficient  barriers  between  the  public  and  the  animals, 
substandard  indoor  and  outdoor  enclosures  for  a singly  housed 
elephant,  overcrowding  of  hoofed  stock,  and  the  lack  of  stimuli 
to  enhance  the  psychological  well-being  of  primates.  The  zoo  and 
the  local  government  recognized  that  it  is  beyond  their  budgetary 
limits  to  renovate  Slater  Park  Zoo  into  a professional  zoological 
park,  and  have,  therefore,  begun  to  work  with  The  HSUS  to  find 
humane,  ecologically  and  environmentally  sound  alternatives  to 
exhibiting  exotic  animals.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  public 
will  not  tolerate  substandard  treatment  of  exhibition  animals  and 
has  made  the  decision  to  close  a facility.  The  HSUS  hopes  that 
the  current  trend  in  environmental  awareness  will  continue  to 
influence  communities  to  seek  such  appropriate  responses  to  these 
situations . 

In  summary,  we  have  the  following  specific  suggestions,  based  on 
our  analysis: 

1.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a permanent  blue-ribbon 
advisory  committee,  which  contains  substantial  representation 
from  the  animal  protection  community.  This  committee  can  serve 
as  the  mechanism  to  review  and  develop  improvements  in  the 
regulatory  deficiencies  identified. 

2.  The  standards  for  licensing  must  be  made  more  stringent.  It 
should  be  impossible  to  renew  or  obtain  a new  license  if  the 
applicant  has  three  or  more  previous  violations  of  the  AWA. 

After  being  cited  for  a violation,  the  permittee  would  have  sixty 
days  to  comply  and  be  subject  to  mandatory  reinspection.  A 
second  violation  would  carry  a two  (2)  year  revocation  of  the 
permit.  A license  applicant  must  be  subject  to  an  on-site 
inspection  of  his/her  facilities  before  being  issued  a license. 

3.  Specific  definitions  must  be  developed  for  critical  sections 
of  the  standards,  such  as  veterinary  care  and  employees. 

Criteria  establishing  minimum  allowable  standards  must  be 
developed  and  implemented  as  part  of  the  regulatory  process. 

4.  Species  specific  space  requirements  must  be  developed, 
implemented  and  enforced.  The  concept  of  naturalistic  enclosures 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  required.  Requirements  for 
psychological  well-being  and  stimulation  must  be  developed  for 
all  species,  including  marine  mammals. 
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5.  Distinctions  between  excessive  and  standard  handling 
techniques  must  be  developed,  and  applied;  subsequent  enforcement 
must  be  rigorous. 


6.  Clear  and  specific  guidelines  governing  the  husbandry  of 
exhibition  animals  must  be  developed  and  implemented.  The 
minimum  standards  must  be  of  such  quality  and  specificity  to 
avoid  inadequate  and  inconsistent  care  of  animals  among  various 
facilities. 


In  total,  Mr.  Chairman  the  situation  is  appalling.  Animals  are 
brutalized  and  dying;  the  safety  of  visitors  is  compromised; 
enforcement  is  poor  to  non-existent;  and  regulations  are  no  more 
than  ambiguous  loopholes.  The  agency  does  little  more  than 
apologize  and  blame  Congress.  Congressman  Rose,  this  situation 
cries  out  for  Congressional  leadership.  We  urge  you  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  we  have  noted  and  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
AW  A. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views.  We  are 
prepared  to  assist  in  anyway  to  improve  this  critical  situation. 


(Attachments  follow:) 
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February  5,  1992 

Mr.  Robert  Melland 
Administrator 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS) 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 

14th  Street  and  Independence  Avenue,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20250 

Dear  Mr.  Melland: 

I am  writing  on  behalf  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States  (HSUS)  and  our  1.5  million  members  and 
constituents  to  request  an  immediate  and  complete 
investigation  by  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  (APHIS)  into  the  recent  tragic 
death  of  a female  Asian  elephant  owned  by  Allan  C. 
Hill  Entertainment  Corporation/Great  American  Circus 
(USDA  license  #58EL334) . 

On  Saturday,  February  1,  1992,  a 27  year-old 
endangered  Asian  elephant,  allegedly  named  Kelly, 
was  being  used  to  give  rides  to  six  patrons  during  a 
performance  of  the  Great  American  Circus  in  Palm 
Bay,  Florida  when  she  became  extremely  aggressive. 
The  children  were  rescued  unharmed,  but  twelve 
people  were  injured.  The  elephant  was  fatally  shot 
by  police  officers  after  it  was  determined  that  the 
animal  was  behaving  beyond  reasonable  control  and 
threatening  the  lives  of  the  spectators. 

The  HSUS  is  deeply  distressed  by  this  incident,  both 
because  of  the  death  of  the  elephant  and  because  of 
the  danger  to  and/or  injury  of  spectators, 
employees,  and  the  participating  children. 
Accordingly,  The  HSUS  asked  its  investigators  to 
contact  knowledgeable  individuals  in  Florida  and 
elsewhere  to  determine  any  additional  facts  which 
may  have  relevance  to  this  case.  The  information  we 
have  received  is  disturbing  in  the  extreme,  and 
although  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify  all  of  the 
information,  we  believe  the  reports  have  sufficient 
credibility  to  warrant  an  immediate  and  complete 
investigation  by  APHIS.  Reports  received  by  our 
investigators  indicate: 

(1)  The  elephant  that  was  shot  was  not 

"Kelly,”  as  the  Great  American  Circus  has 
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claimed,  but  rather  an  elephant  named  "Janet.” 

Kelly  was  a male,  and  allegedly  died  four  years  ago 
when  he  chewed  on  some  electric  cords  and  was 
electrocuted. 

(2)  This  elephant  allegedly  has  a history  of  extremely 
violent  behavior.  For  two  weeks  prior  to  the  incident, 
this  elephant  (Janet  or  Kelly)  was  allegedly  under 
treatment  for  very  severe  arthritis  and  ulcers.  Great 
American  Circus  employees  have  anonymously  claimed  that 
the  animal  was  kept  in  confinement  in  their  Sarasota, 
Florida  facility  because  she  had  attacked  her  trainers 
as  recently  as  two  weeks  prior  to  the  February  1 
incident. 

(3)  One  circus  employee  allegedly  reported  that  the 
elephant  was  "the  meanest  animal  he  has  ever  seen,"  and 
that  she  had  been  "locked-up  for  the  two  weeks 
immediately  prior  to  this  incident  because  of  her 
violent  temperament,  arthritis,  and  ulcers." 
Furthermore,  this  individual  reportedly  stated  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  trainers  hooking  this  elephant  and 
others  around  the  eyes  in  order  to  get  them  to  lie  down 
for  baths. 

(4)  Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  an  elephant  named  Janet 
was  sold  to  the  Great  American  Circus  in  1983  because 
she  attacked  the  owner  of  the  previous  circus,  breaking 
his  back  and  hips.  This  raises  obvious  questions 
concerning  -the  identity  and  history  of  the  elephant 
involved . 

(5)  Newspaper  reports  quote  Tim  Frescia,  the  elephant's 
trainer,  stating  that  she  "had  been  a problem,"  and 
that  "we  can't  control  this  son  of  a bitch,  and  she 
will  hurt  people.  She's  been  a problem  and  she's  just 
a bad  one." 

The  above  allegations  are  clearly  serious  and  indicate  the 
likelihood  that  the  elephant  was  being  subjected  to  cruel  and 
inhumane  treatment,  and  that  it  was  known  or  should  have  been 
known  that  her  continued  use  would  put  people  in  grave  danger. 
Moreover,  the  reported  treatment  of  this  elephant  suggests  the 
violation  of  three  separate  areas  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (CFR)  relating  to  the  treatment  of  captive  animals. 
CFR  50,  Chapter  3,  Subpart  F,  Section  3.135  states: 
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(a)  "Handling  of  animals  shall  be  done  expeditiously  and 
carefully  in  a way  so  as  not  to  cause  unnecessary 
discomfort,  behavioral  stress,  or  physical  harm  to  the 
animal. . . " 

(b)  "Animals  to  which  the  public  is  afforded  direct  contact 
shall  only  be  displayed  for  periods  of  time  and  under 
conditions  consistent  with  the  animal's  health  and  not 
leading  to  their  discomfort." 

(c)  "During  public  display,  the  animals  must  be  handled  so 
there  is  minimal  risk  of  harm  to  the  public  with 
sufficient  distance  allowed  between  animal  acts  and  the 
viewing  public  to  assure  safety  to  both  the  public  and 
the  animals..." 

Obviously,  the  reported  treatment  of  the  animal  suggests  clear 
violations  of  the  first  two  of  these  provisions.  The  third  was 
violated  by  exposing  visitors  to  a stressed  or  hurt  animal  with  a 
record  of  violent  behavior. 

A review  of  the  records  indicates  a pattern  of  similar  incidents 
with  the  Great  American  Circus'  elephants,  and  other  animals, 
which  resulted  in  human  injuries. 

(1)  In  June  1990,  a Great  American  Circus  elephant  became 
extremely  aggressive  toward  her  trainer  at  a 
performance  in  Pennsylvania,  threw  a table  and  injured 
a spectator. 

(2)  In  February  1989,  a Great  American  Circus  elephant 
broke  away  from  her  trainers  at  a performance  in  Fort 
Myers,  Florida  and  charged  into  a nearby  pond. 

(3)  In  July  1987,  a Great  American  Circus  elephant  named 
"Irene,"  who  is  still  used  for  rides,  ran  through  a 
crowd  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  and  injured  two  children. 

(4)  In  1991,  a black  leopard  escaped  from  a Great  American 
Circus  performance  in  Wilkesboro,  North  Carolina  and 
bit  a three  year  old  girl. 

Given  these  incidents  and  the  reports  concerning  "Janet"  or 
"Kelly,"  we  believe  APHIS  should  consider  immediate  suspension 
of  all  relevant  permits  currently  issued  to  the  Great  American 
Circus  until  this  investigation  is  completed. 
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Moreover,  these  incidents  further  illustrate  the  detrimental 
effect  captivity  and  exploitation  of  animals  for  entertainment 
has  on  such  intelligent,  socially  complex  animals  as  the 
endangered  Asian  elephant.  The  HSUS  believes  that  these  animals 
suffer  when  they  are  forced  to  perform  humiliating  acts  and 
provide  rides  for  humans.  Circus  animals  are  often  maintained  in 
inadequate  facilities  with  little  shelter  from  the  elements, 
provided  poor  nutritional  and  veterinary  care,  subjected  to 
months  of  traveling, and  trained  through  coercive  methods  to 
perform  tricks.  In  our  view,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  animal 
would  react  so  violently  after  being  subjected  to  such  highly 
stressful  situations,  particularly  if  the  animal  is  suffering 
from  medical  ailments  which  may  themselves  be  a result  of  life  in 
these  confined  and  unnatural  conditions.  This  incident  should 
provide  the  impetus  for  a prompt  reevaluation  of  the  suitability 
of  maintaining  wild  animals  for  such  purposes. 

The  HSUS  requests  that  APHIS  immediately  initiate  two 
investigations.  First,  the  Service  must  investigate  the  February 
1st  incident  and  the  allegations  against  the  Great  American 
Circus.  An  investigation  should  include  exhuming  the  body  and 
performing  a necropsy  of  the  elephant,  examining  the  Great 
American  Circus'  records  to  determine  the  exact  identity  of  the 
elephant  and  her  state  of  physical  health  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  conducting  interviews  with  employees  and  any  other  persons 
who  may  be  directly  involved  with  the  Great  American  Circus  and 
its  operations  and  have  knowledge  relevant  to  this  case. 

Secondly,  we  urge  APHIS  to  immediately  begin  the  process  of 
evaluating  the  propriety  of  maintaining  elephants  and  other  wild 
animals  for  public  rides,  circuses,  and  similar  types  of 
traveling  or  carnival  acts. 
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The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 

Mld-Ailamlc  Regional  Office 

Hartley  square 

270  Route  200 

Plunders.  NJ  0783G 

(201)  927— SOU 


September  17,  1991 


Dr.  Valencia  Colleton 
USDA,  APHIS,  REAC 
Northeast  Sector 
2568-A  Riva  Road 
Suite  206 

Annapolis,  Maryland  214401-7400 


Re:  Clawe  ' n Paws  Zoo,  USDA  License  23C013 
Lake  Ariel,  PA 

HSUS-MARO  Case  91-253 


Dear  Dr.  Colleton, 

Thia  Regional  Office  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States  (HSUS)  has  received  numerous 
complaints  concerning  condition  at  the  above 
facility.  Pursuant  to  those  complaints  I visited 
Clawe  'n  Paws  August  1,  1991  end  found  many  of 
deficienciee  daacrlbed  by  our  constituents. 

The  two  most  important  aub-atandard  conditions 
that  X would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
focue  on  the  wood  construction  of  every  exhibit 
and  the  infestation  of  rata  throughout  the 
facility. 

Although  the  uae  of  wood  to  build  enclosures  may 
be  acceptable,  several  of  the  big  cat  displays 
showed  advanced  rotting  of  the  wood.  I noticed  a 
main  upright  rotted  clear  of  the  ground  In  a 
tiger  display.  With  very  little  effort  this 
large  animal  could  escape. 

I viewed  large  rata  in  over  75  X of  the  ground 
displays,  sharing  area  and  food  with  the  captured 
animals . 

We  are  also  concerned  that  there  ere  no 
provisions  for  wintering  quarters. 


continued 
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page  2 

We  would  appreciate  your  agency  inspecting  thia 
facility  as  soon  aa  possible.  Thank  you  for  your 
cooperation . 


Youra  truly. 

Bob  Reder 
Investigator 
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CLAWS  AND  PAWS 
LAKE  ARIEL,  PA 

USDA  # 23E26 

CHRONO  OF  USDA  INSPECTIONS 
2/18/88  THRU  12/3/91 


Date:  2/18/88 


Deficiencies: 

Total  Animals:  128 


Inspector:  Lewis  Stiles  Jr. 

D.  Beasley  VMD 
USDA,  Harrisburg,  PA 


1.  Food  not  stored  in  sealed  containers  (comp  by  2/28/88) 

2.  No  ventilation  in  primate  building,  walaby,  civet,  spider 
monkey  and  capuchin,  (comp  by  3/18/88) 

3.  Inadequate  shelter  for  red  fox  and  racoon (comp  by  2/28/88) 

4.  Wire  protruding  towards  animals  in  primate  and  beaver 
encloaure(comp  by  2/28/88) 

5.  Rusty  food  pans  in  goal  enclosureCcomp  by  2/28/88) 

6.  No  water  pan  in  coyote  enclosure  and  w^ter  bowl  in  gibbon 
enclosure  not  clean  (comp  by  2/19/88) 

7.  Water  to  be  given  to  coyote  corrected  2/18/88) 

8.  Gibbon  shelter  dirty  and  buildup,  of  excreta<comp  2/28/88) 

9.  Trash  and  debris  scattered  throughout  facility 
(comp  by  2/28/88) 

10.  Llamas  are  abusing  a fallow  buck  by  chewing  and  must 
be  separated 

11.  No  preventative  vet  practices.  Copy  of  the  Program  of  Vet 

Care  was  left  with  owner,  to  be  completed  and  mailed  to 

APHIS,  Harrisburg,  PA. 


Date:  April  15,  1988 
Total  Animals:  121 


Inspector:  Lewis  Stiles 
USDA,  Harrisburg,  PA 


All  deficiencies  noted  on  previous  inspection  2/18/88  were 
corrected . 


Deficiencies: 


1.  Ground  hog  enclosure  in  need  of  repair (comp  by  4/20/88) 


one  zebra  died  from  colic  (according  to  Mr.  Hall, 
owner) 

one  African  lion  died,  owner  said  that  it  ate  hay  used 
for  bedding  and  died  due  to  blockage 


Note: 


page  2 

Date:  6/15/88 
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Inspector:  Lewis  Stiles 
USDA  Harrisburg,  PA 


Total  Animals:  158 


Previous  deficiencies  corrected 


Ho  deficiencies  observed 


Date:  Dec  16,  1988 


Inspector:  Dr.  Beasley 
USDA  Wilkes-Barre  PA 


Total  Animals:  unk 


Ho  outstanding  deficiencies 
Deficiencies: 

1.  Electric  cord  in  reach  of  animals  and  was  immediately 
removed. 


Total  animals:  111 

Deficiencies: 

1.  Newly  constructed  enclosures  for  bobcat,  lynx  and  cougar 
do  not  meet  structural  strength  and  there  is  no  perimeter 
fence  (compl  by  10/1/89 

2.  Sharp  wire  facing  animals  in  sheep  exhibit  was  corrected 
at  time  of  inspection. 

3.  Feed  dishes  in  deer  and  porcupine  enclosures  dirty 
and  water  dish  in  porcupine  enclosure  dirty  both 
corrected  at  time  of  inspection. 


USDA  Arcade,  NY 


page  3 

Date  April  19,  1990 
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Inspector!  Stephen 
USDA  Arcade,  NY 


Total  Animals:  89 


Deflcienciea  corrected  from  last  inspection. 
No  deficiencies  observed. 


Date:  Feb  6,  1991 
Total  Animals!  95 


Inspector!  Stephen 
USDA  Arcade,  NY 


Def iciencles! 

1.  Paint  peeling  in  monkey  enclosure  (comp,  by  3/1/91) 

2.  Den  in  grey  fox  enclosure  to  be  replaced  could  cause 
Injury  to  animal  (compl  by  2/11/91) 


**•* 
* * ** 


Date:  Feb  6,  1991 
Total  Animals:  120 
Deficiencies! 


Inspector!  Stephen  I 
USDA  Arcadia,  NY 


Interior  surfaces  of  several  enclosures  non  compliant,  such 
as  paint  peeling. 

Perimeter  fence  requires  repairs,  does  not  follow  contour  of 
ground,  needs  to  be  joined  together  in  spots. 

Several  corners  on  the  grey  fox  enclosure  deteriorated  and 
may  causa  injury  to  the  animal. 


page  4 

Date:  Feb  21,  1991 
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Inspector:  Stephen 
USDA  Arcadia,  NY 


Total  Animals:  173 
Deficiencies : 

Perimeter  not  3 feet  from  enclosures 


May  14,  1990  Issued  new  license  because  licensee  lost 
renewal  application. 


*•» 
m « » 

Date:  3/7/91 


Inspector:  Stephen 

USDA  Arcadia,  NY 


Past  non  compliance  items  were  corrected  or  are  90  X 
completed. 


»»ft 
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Date:  3/28/91 
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Inspector:  James  0' Hally 
USDA  Water bury.  Conn 

Deficiencies! 

Remove  wood  and  other  debri  from  fallow  deer  enclosure  <comp 
by  9/10/91) 

Storage  room  to  be  cleaned 
Enclosure  fencing  to  be  strengthened . 

Primate  food  outdated 

Otter  pool  excess  amount  of  algae 

water  bowls,  excess  of  algae 

Dead  feral  cat  found  in  lions  enclosure 

No  plan  for  environmental  enhancement  for  psychological  well 
being 

Raccoon  enclosure  has  jagged  edges 

Fallow  dear  enclosure,  exposing  sharp  edges 

leopard  enclosure  supported  by  tree,  nail  protruding  into 
cage 

Compliance  by  Aug  30,  1991 
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Date:  Oct  8,  199£  Inspector:  James  O'Molley 

USDA  Stroudsburg,  PA 


Deficiencies: 

Tiger  enclosure  has  4"-  6**  gap  at  ground  level.  Possible 
problem  with  safety  to  animal  and  the  public. 

Rats  observed  in  animal  enclosures 

Substantial  hair  loss  on  spotted  skunk 


* * * 
«»« 


Dec  3,  1991 

Total  Animals!  171 

Deficiencies: 


Inspector:  James  O'Malley 
USDA  Stroudsburg,  PA 


Wire  in  bear  enclosure  and  other  enclosures  may  cause  injury 
to  animals. 

Beaver  shelter  box  removed  not  replaced  after  last 
inspection . 

Raccoon  shelter  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  6 animals 
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Jennifer  Leaning, 

Amy  Freeman  Lee.  LrttD. 
Eugene  W.  Lorenz 
JackW. 


Thomas  L. 

O.  J.  Ramsey,  Esq. 
Marityn  G.  Seyfer 
Robert  Sorock 
John  E.  Taft 
Terry  C.  Thomason 
Carroll  Thrift 
ncbert  F.  Welbom,  Esq. 
David  O.  Webers,  M.D. 
Marilyn  E.  Wilhelm 


K.  William  Wiseman 
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Committee 
Operations, 

Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
House  of  Representatives 
1534-A  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Attention:  Joan  Rose 

Dear  Representative  Rose: 

On  behalf  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
(HSUS),  the  nation's  largest  animal  protection 
organization  with  over  1.5  million  members,  I am  writing 
to  request  that  you  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  (AWA)  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Recently,  as  a result  of  a Freedom  of  Information  Act 
request,  The  HSUS  obtained  a copy  of  a March,  1992, 
internal  audit  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Animal 
Plant  and  Health  Service's  compliance  with  requirements 
of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  The  audit  covered  facilities 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  during  1990 
and  1991,  and  focused  primarily  on  breeders  and  dealers, 
such  as  puppy  mills.  In  addition,  the  audit  included  a 
significant  number  of  other  facilities,  such  as  research 
laboratories.  At  least  60  percent  of  the  research 
facilities  visited  were  in  violation  of  the  AWA.  The 
report  "concluded  that  APHIS  cannot  ensure  the  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  animals  at  all  dealer  facilities 
as  required  by  the  act." 

Specifically,  the  audit  of  the  USDA  Midwest  Region 
Inspector  General  found: 

— Of  284  facilities  reviewed,  46  or  16.2  percent  of  the 
facilities  had  received  no  annual  inspection  and  another 
126  or  80.8  percent  of  156  facilities  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  act  had  received  no  follow-up 
inspections  in  the  required  time  period. 

— APHIS  does  not  have  an  effective  monitoring  system. 


June  25,  1992 


The  Honorable  Charles  Rose 
Chairman,  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  for  Department 


The  Humane  Society  of  die  United  States 
2100  L Street.  N\Y.  Washington.  DC  20037 
(202)  452-1 100  FAX  (202)  778-6132 
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June  25,  1992 
Page  Two 


— APHIS  had  not  timely  penalized  facilities  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  act.  To  the  contrary,  numerous  facilities  with 
substantial  AWA  violations  were  routinely  issued  license  renewals. 

The  report  indicated  that  APHIS  regulations  do  not  even  require 
that  facilities  be  in  compliance  with  the  AWA  in  order  to  obtain 
license  renewals. 

This  report  validates  what  The  HSUS  has  long  known  — that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  adequately  enforcing  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  and  is  particularly  unable  to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
policing  puppy  mills. 

The  report  comes  at  a time  when  the  USDA  continues  to  assure  the 
Congress  that  it  is  enforcing  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  as  it  pertains 
to  commercial  dog  breeding  facilities.  (See  enclosed  copy  of  a 
letter  from  James  Glosser  dated  April  25,  1991.)  The  HSUS  has 
repeatedly  taken  issue  with  such  statements.  And,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  enclosed  copy  of  a letter  which  was  sent  to  every  member 
of  Congress  on  July  30,  1991,  our  own  investigations  reveal  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  facilities  we  have  visited  have  (or 
had)  serious  and  blatant  violations  of  the  AWA,  with  the  remaining 
20  percent  being  marginal  operations.  USDA's  lack  of  enforcement 
of  the  AWA  has  also  been  documented  in  a 1984  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  numerous  major  network  television  reports. 

A copy  of  the  USDA  audit  is  enclosed  for  your  information.  I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  consider  holding  the  oversight  hearings, 
and  Martha  Cole  Glenn,  HSUS  Director  of  Federal  Legislative 
Affairs,  will  be  in  touch  with  your  staff  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 


Paul  G.  Irwin 
President 


PGI : meg 
Enel. 
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Aor-I  25,  1991 


Dear  Agricultural  Aide: 

Ton  ray  be  receiving  letters  frcn  constituents  3bcuz  the  U.S.  D-erarzneut  of 


scue  general  iniomaci cr.  Co  assist  you  in  answering  inquiries  on  this 
subject. 

I-  acnir.is  taring  the  A3* A.  our  Agency  requires  then  people  who  breed  animals 
for  sale  as  pets  at  the  wholesale  level  be  licensed  ay  us.  We  are  also 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  they  provide  their  animals  with  at  least  the 
minimum  specified  standards  of  veterinary  care  and  animal  husbandry.  Include: 
are  areas  such  as  housing,  handling,  sanitation,  food,  water,  transportation, 
and  protection  against  extremes  of  weather  and  temperature. 

When  an  individual  applies  for  licensing  as  an  animal  breeder  under  the  A3* A, 
officials  of  our  Agency  inspect  the  premises  where  the  animals  are  to  be 
housed.  The  facility  must  be  in  compliance  with  the  Ax A.  standards  and 
regulations  before  a license  will  be  issued.  To  ensure  that  the  standards  ar 
being  maintained,  we  perform  unannounced  inspections  of  the  premises  and  all 
animals  whose  care  is  regulated  under  the  law.  When  deficiencies  are  noted, 
our  inspectors  instruct  Che  owner  to  correct  them.  If  reinspecticn  reveals 
that  any  deficiency  remains  untorracted,  we  will  develop  a case  for  possible 
prosecution. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  committed  to  enforcing  the  AWA.  Although 
our  goal  is  to  work  with  breeders  and  dealers  to  bring  them  into  compliance 
with  the  law,  we  take  strong  action  against  violators  whenever  necessary. 

You  can  be  assured  that  we  will  continue  to  exercise  appropriate  enforcement 
authority.  ' In  this  regard,  we  are  continually  evaluating  our  inspection 
needs  to  sake-  sure  we  have  the  resources  necessary  to  enforce  the  AWA 
effectively.  Last  year,  we  added  12  inspectors  to  our  Animal  Care  field 
staff , placing  them  in  areas'  having  the  greatest  number  of  licensed  and. 
registered  facilities.  This  yesr,  we  anticipate  being  able  to  hire  nine 
additional  inspectors. 

We  hope  this  information  is  helpful.  Please  contact  us  if  you  need  additinr 
information. 


Sincerely, 


i 
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July  31,  1991 


The  Honorable  Gary  L.  Ackerman 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Ackerman: 

On  behalf  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
(HSUS),  the  nation's  largest  animal  protection 
organization,  I am  writing  to  comment  on  a recent 
letter  written  to  all  Congressional  offices  from  Dr. 
James  Glosser,  Administrator,  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  this  April  25  letter  Dr.  Glosser  assures  you  of  the 
USDA's  commitment  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  (AWA)  as  it  pertains  to  commercial 
dog  breeding  facilities.  As  you  know,  the  AWA 
regulates  humane  standards  of  breeding  dogs  that  are 
wholesaled  to  pet  stores  nationwide. 

The  HSUS  takes  strong  exception  to  Dr.  Glosser's 
assertion  of  USDA's  commitment  towards  enforcement  of 
the  AWA  in  this  instance.  In  fact,  since  1980  The 
HSUS  Investigations  Department  has  investigated  over 
600  USDA-licensed  kennels.  Our  investigations  reveal 
that  over  30  percent  of  these  facilities  have  for  had) 
serious  and  blatant  violations  of  the  AWA,  with  the 
remaining  20  percent  being  marginal  operations. 

USDA's  lax  enforcement  of  the  AWA  at  these  kennels  has 
not  only  been  documented  by  The  HSUS,  but  also  by  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  as  far  back  as 
1984,  and  major  network  television  during  the  past 
year.  USDA  failed  to  respond  to  the  GAO  report. 
Instead,  it  continues  to  neglect  its  enforcement  of 
the  AWA,  as  documented  by:  ABC's  "2  0/2  0''  (May  11, 

1990),  and  "Gocd  Horning  America"  (July  3,  1990), 

CBS's  "This  Morning"  (November  21,  1990)  and  "Face  to 
Face  with  Connie  Chung"  (September  10,  1990)  , the  NEC 
"Today  Show"  (May  3,  1990),  "Geraldo"  (May  4,  1990), 
"Inside  Edition"  (August  17,  1990)  and  other  national 
and  local  news  stories. 
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Ironically,  Dr.  Glosser’s  assertion  that  the  USDA  is  committed  to 
enforcing  the  AWA  at  these  kennels  is  even  contrary  to  the  pet 
industry's  assessment  of  the  USDA  enforcement  program. 

The  HSUS  is  deeply  disappointed  that  Dr.  Glosser  continues  to 
defend  his  agency's  dismal  enforcement  policies  at  these  kennels, 
especially  in  light  of  the  media  exposes  of  these  failings.  In 
particular,  we  are  dismayed  that  the  USDA  has  recently  weakened  - 
- rather  than  strengthened  — its  enforcement  by  instructing  its 
inspectors  not  to  examine  the  health  of  dogs  and  cats  during 
inspections  of  USDA-licensed  facilities  if  the  kennel  operator 
has  established  a "program  of  veterinary  care"  through  a private 
veterinarian.  The  problem  is  that  there  is  no  monitoring  system 
in  place  to  ensure  that  the  program  of  veterinary  care  is  being 
properly  administered  and  that  the  animals  are  healthy. 

Attached  is  a more  detailed  explanation  of  the  inadequacy  of  this 
recently-established  policy  and  a copy  of  a recent  HSUS 
publication  describing  the  overall  problem  at  "puppy  mills"  . 
Please  note  that  all  photographs  of  dog  kennels  are  facilities 
that  are  licensed  and  approved  bv  the  USDA. 

On  behalf  of  the  1.4  million  members  and  constituents  of  The 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States,  I urge  you  to  contact  USDA 
Secretary  Edward  Madigan  and  let  him  know  of  your  strong  desire 
to  see  USDA  enforcement  upgraded  at  these  kennels.  In 
particular,  we  request  that  you  ask  that  USDA's  veterinary 
inspectors  and  animal  health  technician  inspectors  be  permitted 
to  examine  the  health  of  the  dogs  at  USDA-licensed  commercial 
breeding  facilities,  as  had  been  standard  practice  in  the  past. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  enclosed  material,  or  would 
like  to  see  tapes  of  any  of  the  documentation  aired  by  national 
media  over  the  past  year,  please  contact  Martha  Cole  Glenn, 
Director,  Federal  Legislative  Affairs,  The  HSUS,  at  (202)  778- 

6120. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

//John  A.  Hoyt 
* President 


JAH:mcg 
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APHIS  POLICY  ON  EXAMINATION  OF  ANIMAL  HEALTH  AT  USDA  FACILITIES 

Comments,  by  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
July,  1991 

Animal  Welfare  Act  ( AWA) 

Section  1.  of  the  AWA  States  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  "to 
insure  that  animals ...  are  provided  humane  care  and  treatment." 

Section  13.  of  the  AWA  states  that  "The  Secretary  (of  Agriculture) 
shall  promulgate  standards  to  govern. . .adequate  veterinary  care." 

HSUS  COMMENTS 

Despite  this  federal  law,  however,  APHIS  had  adopted  a new  policy 
that  prohibits  USDA  veterinary  and  animal  health  technician 
inspectors  to  physically  examine  dogs  at  USDA  licensed  facilities. 
This  new  "hands-off"  policy  negates  the  intent  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  since  the  real  determining  factor  as  to  the  welfare  of 
the  dogs  is  their  health.  Licensing  of  facilities  based  on 
cosmetic  features  of  the  kennel  with  no  examination  of  the  health 
of  the  dogs  is  contrary  to  the  intent  and  language  of  the  Act  and 
has  allowed  kennels  housing  sick  and  diseased  dogs  not  only  to 
operate  with  impunity  but  with  the  USDA  seal  of  approval.  - 

Example  of  Problem 

Although  there  are  hundreds  of  examples,  the  most  glaring  one  that 
demonstrates  how  this  policy  has  enabled  kennels  with  sick  dogs  to 
be  licensed  by  USDA  is  a kennel  located  in  southwest  Kansas.  The 
HSUS  has  monitored  conditions  at  this  operation  since  1931.  Our 
inspections  have  consistently  revealed  sick  dogs  injured  and 
infected  on  the  premises  and  USDA  has  repeatedly  been  made  aware  of 
our  findings.  Despite  this,  on  February  28,  1991,  USDA  reissued 

this  operator's  license. 

When  we  questioned  USDA  as  to  how  this  facility  could  pass  USDA 
inspection  for  a license  with  so  many  sick  animals  on  tne  premises, 
the  response  we  received  from  the  Southeast  Central  Sector  USDA 
office  was  that  the  operator  had  a "Program  of  Veterinary  Care" 
established  by  a private  veterinarian  (as  required  by  USDA 
regulations) . 

Whether  or  not  this  so-called  "Program  of  Veterinary  Care"  was 
being  properly  administered  to  ensure  that  the  animals  were  healthy 
was  not  a consideration.  The  fact  that  this,  and  thousands  of 
other  USDA  licensed  kennels  have  "Programs  of  Veterinary  Care," 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  USDA  veterinary  inspector  to  examine 
the  health  of  the  dogs  while  performing  USDA's  pre-iicensing 
inspections.  In  effect,  USDA  abdicated  its  responsibility  for 
monitoring  the  health  of  animals  to  the  private  sector;  the 
licensees  have  now  become  their  own  regulators. 
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Even  though  the  kennel  mentioned  above  continues  to  operate  today, 
The  HSUS  received  complaints  from  consumers  who  purchased  ill  dogs 
from  this  facility  one  month  prior  to  licensing  and  after  the  USDA 
licensed  it.  Interestingly,  the  private  veterinarian,  v/ho  signed 
the  "Program  of  Veterinary  Care"  for  this  kennel,  is  a full-time 
employee  of  the  USDA. 

Hew  USDA  Policy 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  embarrassing  situations  like  this  in  the 
future,  USDA  officials  announced  to  their  investigators  at  a 
meeting  in  Omaha  in  June  that  the  names  of  private  veterinarians 
signing  the  "Programs  of  Veterinary  Care"  will  no  longer  be 
released  to  the  public,  even  in  response  to  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  requests.  USDA  no  longer  examines  the  health  of  the  animals 
and  the  private  veterinarians  will  be  shielded  from  public  scrutiny 
despite  the  fact  that  USDA  is  fully  aware  that  often  times 
veterinarian's  signatures  are  forged  on  these  documents,  and  v/hen 
members  of  the  public  have  contacted  private  veterinarians  whose 
names  have  appeared  on  "Programs  of  Veterinary  Care,"  veterinarians 
have  admitted  never  having  signed  such  forms  and  never  having 
visited  these  kennels. 

Thus,  USDA  has  effectively  removed  from  the  public  sector  any 
system  of  checks  and  balances  of  that  Department's  procedures  and 
implementation  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  its  promulgated 
regulations.  Organizations  devoted  to  the  protection  of  animal 
welfare,  such  as  The  HSUS,  have  now  been  obstructed  from  any 
practical  method  of  oversight  on  the  health  of  animals  at  USDA 
licensed  facilities. 
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DATE:  MAR  1 6 1992 


REPLY  TO 

ATTN  OF:  33002-0001-Ch 

SUBJECT:  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  - Implementation 

of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 

TO:  Robert  B.  Mel! and 

Administrator 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

ATTN:  Donald  Husnik 

Acting  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Management  and  Budget 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  our  audit  of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service's  compliance  with  requirements  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act.  Your  January  17,  1992,  response  to  the  draft  report  is  included  as 
exhibit  B with  excerpts  and  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 's  position 
incorporated  into  the  recommendation  sections  of  the  report. 

Based  on  your  response  to  Recommendation  No.  3c  in  the  draft  report,  we  have 
removed  this  recommendation  along  with  the  related  details  from  the  final 
report.  Management  decisions  have  not  yet  been  reached  for  any  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report.  The  Findings  and  Recommendations 
section  of  the  report  includes  a description  of  the  status  of  the  management 
decision  for  each  recommendation. 

In  accordance  with  Departmental  Regulation  1720-1,  please  furnish  a reply 
within  60  days  describing  the  planned  corrective  actions  and  timeframes  for 
implementation  for  those  recommendations  for  which  a management  decision  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  Please  note  that  the  regulation  requires  a management 
decision  to  be  reached  on  all  findings  and  recommendations  within  a maximum 
of  6 months  from  report  issuance,  and  final  action  to  be  taken  within  1 year 
of  the  management  decision.  Correspondence  concerning  final  actions  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  Finance  and  Management. 


JAMES  R.  EBBITT 
Assistant  Inspector  General 


for  Audit 


Attachment 
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I - SCOPE  AND  SUMMARY 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  our  audit  of  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service's  (APHIS)  compliance  with  requirements  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  The  audit  objectives  were  to  determine  (1)  if 
APHIS  is  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  under  the  act,  (2)  if 

internal  controls  are  adequate  to  ensure  the  proper  operation  of  the 
program,  and  (3)  if  followup  actions  are  adequate  when  unsatisfactory 
conditions  are  noted. 

Audit  work  was  performed  at  the  agency's  headquarters  office  in 
Hyattsville,  Maryland,  and  at  sector  offices  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  and 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Licensed  and  registered  facilities  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  were  reviewed  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  animal  care  facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act  and  subject 
to  review  by  APHIS.  These  States  contain  about  40  percent  of  the 
facilities  under  the  control  of  the  act.  Our  audit  was  conducted  from 
May  through  September  of  1991,  and  covered  activities  performed  by 
APHIS  during  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

We  interviewed  officials  at  the  agency's  headquarters  to  determine  the 
operating  procedures  (APHIS  regulations)  developed  to  implement  the  act, 
supervision  and  guidance  provided  to  field  offices,  and  the  procedures 
established  to  ensure  adequate  training  of  inspectors.  At  the  sector 
offices,  we  reviewed  procedures  for  performing  prelicensing  and 
compliance  inspections,  procedures  for  followup  inspections  when 
violations  were  noted,  documentation  supporting  training  provided  to 
field  inspectors,  and  coordination  activities  between  the  animal  care 
and  regulatory  enforcement  staffs. 

We  reviewed  a judgmental  sample  selected  based  on  facility  locations  of 
284  of  the  3,051  facility  inspection  reports  maintained  at  the  sector 
offices.  Then,  we  selected  a sample  of  30  facilities  from  the 
284  inspection  reports  for  site  visits.  This  judgmental  sample  was 
selected  based  on  our  analyses  of  the  284  inspection  reports  and  the 
geographical  locations  of  the  facilities.  Accompanied  by  an 
APHIS  inspector,  we  performed  reviews  at  the  30  facilities  to  test 
the  accuracy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  existing  APHIS  inspec- 
tion procedures.  The  audit  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  government  auditing  standards. 

Sunmary 

Our  audit  concluded  that  APHIS  cannot  ensure  the  humane  care  and 
.,  treatment  of  animals  at  all  dealer  facilities  as  required  by  the  act. 
APHIS  did  not  inspect  dealer  facilities  with  a reliable  frequency,  and 
it  did  not  enforce  timely  correction  of  violations  found  during 
inspections.  Specifically,  we  found  the  following  conditions: 
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- Of  284  facilities  reviewed,  46  or  16.2  percent  of  the  facilities  had 
received  no  annual  inspection  and  another  126  or  80.8  percent  of 
156  facilities  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  act  had  received  no 
followup  inspections  in  the  required  time  period.  The  infrequency  of 
inspections  occurred  because  APHIS  expects  a limited  number  of 
qualified  inspectors  to  perform  a large  number  of  inspections.  We 
calculated  that  APHIS'  68  animal  care  inspectors  would  need  to 
perform  15,070  inspections  annually  nationwide  to  meet  APHIS' 
requirements. 

- APHIS  does  not  have  an  effective  inspection  monitoring  system,  and  it 

does  not  have  formal  procedures  which  set  the  frequency  of 

inspections  or  of  followup  inspections  when  regulatory  violations  are 
disclosed. 

- APHIS  had  not  timely  penalized  facilities  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  act.  During  a review  of  30  facilities,  we  found  that  7 dealers 
had  not  corrected  violations  identified  during  3 or  more  inspections. 
In  one  case,  these  continuous  violations  were  noted  as  far  back  as 
July  1988.  We  also  noted  that  for  the  284  facility  inspection 
reports  reviewed,  49  facility  licenses  were  renewed  by  APHIS  when  the 
facilities  were  known  to  be  in  violation  of  the  act. 

APHIS  regulations  need  to  be  enforced  to  ensure  the  proper 

identification  of  animals  and  the  accuracy  of  inventory  records 

maintained  at  dealer  facilities.  Although  APHIS  regulations  were 
specific  about  how  dealers  were  to  maintain  inventory  records  and 

identify  animals,  the  regulations  were  not  being  followed.  Of  the 
22  licensed  breeding  facilities  we  visited,  17  had  not  properly 

identified  the  animals.  In  addition,  14  of  these  facilities  did  not 
maintain  adequate  inventory  records. 

APHIS  had  identified  in  its  fiscal  year  1989  yearend  Financial  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  report  that  animal  welfare  was  an  assessable 
unit  and  scheduled  an  internal  control  review  for  1993.  Therefore, 

APHIS  had  not  reported  any  of  the  control  weaknesses  identified. 

Internal  control  weaknesses  disclosed  during  the  audit  are  identified  in 
exhibit  A. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Roberts,  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is 
Adele  Douglass,  and  I am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Humane  Association.  The  American  Humane  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Denver,  Colorado,  was  founded  in  1877  and  is  the 
only  national  association  for  the  protection  of  both  children  and 
animals. 

Our  children's  division  has  as  its  members  Child  Welfare  Agencies, 
State  and  County  Departments  of  Social  Services,  Administrators, 
Child  Advocates,  Researchers,  Medical  Personnel  and  concerned 

individuals . 

Our  animal  protection  division  has  as  its  members  Humane  Societies, 
SPCA's,  and  animal  control  agencies  as  well  as  concerned 
individuals  across  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  provides 
training  and  services  to  humane  societies,  establishes  standards 
for  local  agencies  to  meet,  provides  emergency  animal  relief,  has 
information  and  referral  services,  and  engages  in  advocacy 
activities  within  our  Washington,  D.C.  office.  Our  Los  Angeles 
Office  protects  animals  in  film. 

The  Los  Angeles  Office  of  the  American  Humane  Association  was 
started  in  1939  as  a result  of  public  outcry  against  animal  abuse 
in  the  film  industry.  That  year  during  the  filming  of  "Jesse 
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James" , a stuntman  rode  his  horse  off  a 70-foot  cliff  into  white 
water.  The  public  was  appalled.  The  American  Humane  Association 
intervened,  and  spearheading  the  effort  to  protect  all  animals  in 
film,  opened  an  office  in  Hollywood.  That  office  is  now  called  the 
Los  Angeles  Office. 

For  the  next  53  years,  American  Humane  has  worked  to  prevent  the 
injury,  neglect,  and  abuse  of  animals  in  film.  American  Humane  has 
done  so  with  and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  industry. 

In  1940,  an  agreement  was  reached  with'  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America  (MPAA)  that  an  authorized  American  Humane 
Association  representative  be  consulted  on  all  film-making 
connected  with  animals  and  that  the  producers  invite  the  AHA 
representative  to  supervise  animal  action  in  film.  The  new 
Production  Code  included:  "There  shall  be  no  use  of  any  contrivance 
or  apparatus  for  tripping  or  otherwise  treating  animals  in  an 
unacceptable  harsh  manner."  This  relationship  worked  well,  and 
there  were  no  problems  until  1966  when  the  MPAA's  powerful  Hayes 
office  was  abolished  and  the  AHA  authority  was  dissolved  along  with 
the  Production  Code. 

After  1966,  and  until  1980,  having  no  authority,  American  Humane 
continued  to  seek  protection  for  animals  used  in  film.  We  were 
often  barred,  sometimes  at  gun  point  from  being  on  sets.  This 
happened  on  "The  Legend  of  the  Lone  Ranger"  that  was  being  filmed 
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in  Santa  Fe.  Unfortunately  there  was  cruelty  in  other  films  and  TV 
programs  shot  during  these  years.  For  example,  in  "Chisolms,"  a TV 
show,  a scene  called  for  dead  rabbits  and  dead  birds.  Live  animals 
were  collected  and  karate  chops  were  used  on  them  by  the  producer 
on  the  set.  During  this  time  we  fought  back  demanding  media 
attention  for  such  atrocities. 

Then  in  1979  a horse  was  blown-up  in  the  making  of  the  film 
"Heavens  Gate" . American  Humane  organized  a national  boycott  of 
the  film  and  the  public  outrage  led  to  the  reinstatement  of  the 
AHA's  authority  in  the  1980  Actors/Producers  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreement. 

The  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  and  the  Alliance  of  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Producer's  (AMPTP)  agreement  section  44,  states,  in 
part,  that  AHA  must  be  sent  a script  when  animals  are  being  used 
and  AHA  may  be  allowed  to  be  on  the  set.  (A  copy  of  Section  44  is 
attached) . It  is  there  and  there  alone  that  the  American  Humane 
Association  derives  its  authority  to  be  on  sets. 

Today,  AHA  protects  thousands  of  performing  animals  including 
lions,  tigers,  bears,  dogs,  cats  and  other  domestic  and  wild 
animals.  Field  representatives  travel  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
(approximately  85,000  miles  last  year)  to  several  hundred 
productions  sites,  supervising  animal  action  and  guiding  producers. 
We  read  over  600  scripts  a year  and  supervise  over  300  movies,  TV 
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productions  and  commercials  a year. 

The  principle  mission  of  the  Los  Angeles  Office  is  to  ensure  that 
animals  used  in  films,  television  and  commercial  productions  are 
humanely  treated. 

The  AHA  L. A.  Office  receives  lists  of  upcoming  productions  from  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild.  Additionally,  for  movie  and  TV  productions 
AHA  searches  trade  magazines  daily.  A letter  is  sent  to  all 
productions  for  which  we  do  not  have  a script  reminding  them  that 
a script  and  shooting  schedule  should  be  sent  to  our  office  as 
early  in  the  pre-production  period  as  possible.  Last  year  over 
2500  letters  were  sent.  A set  of  guidelines  are  sent  to  each 
production  using  animals.  When  the  script  is  received,  it  is  read, 
animal  action  is  marked,  and  a production  work  sheet  is  filled  out. 
From  then  on  AHA  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  production  company 
to  determine  how  scenes  that  AHA  questions  will  be  shot.  If  a film 
requires  unusual  action  AHA  representatives  will  go  out  on  training 
sessions.  On  days  when  the  film  is  being  shot,  the  AHA 
representative  is  in  attendance  on  the  set  to  make  sure  that  the 
scene  is  shot  as  agreed. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  an  AHA  representative  to  be  on  the  set  12  to 
16  hours  a day.  Often  times  they  work  weekends  especially  on 
location,  and  on  night  shoots.  Not  only  does  AHA  monitor  how  the 
shot  was  achieved,  but  how  many  takes  were  done  and  the  kinds  of 
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exercise  and  rest  periods  that  are  provided  to  animals  on  the  set. 
They  make  sure  the  animals  have  adequate  water  and  protection  from 
the  elements.  Safety  precautions  are  checked,  a description  of  the 
special  animal  area  provided  is  listed  as  well  as  how  the  animals 
were  transported  to  and  from  the  set  is  noted. 

In  the  filming  of  "White  Fang"  our  training  officer  spent  4 months 
in  Alaska  and  videotaped  the  entire  behind  the  scenes  filming  of 
the  animal  action.  On  occasion  we  will  send  someone  to  location  in 
pre-production  to  check  out  housing  facilities  for  the  animals. 
This  was  done  in  "White  Fang"  which  had  a million  dollar  facility 
for  the  wolves.  It  was  also  done  in  "Far  and  Away"  which  was  shot 
recently  in  Montana  with  approximately  700  horses. 

When  the  filming  is  completed,  AHA  screens  the  movie  before  it  is 
released  to  the  public  to  make  sure  that  no  animal  action  was  added 
that  we  were  not  aware  of.  We  write  a review  and  rate  the  film 
according  to  how  the  animals  were  treated  on  the  set  not  with  how 
they  are  portrayed  on  the  screen.  This  unfortunately  causes 
confusion  to  the  public  on  occasion.  The  making  of  movies  is  an 
illusion,  and  violent  and  unnatural  animal  action  like  violent  and 
unnatural  human  action  is  generally  simulated. 

Our  ratings  are  published  in  our  national  magazine,  The  Advocate. 
which  goes  to  over  3500  affiliate  humane  organizations  in  addition 
to  our  individual  members  nationwide.  We  also  send  press  releases 
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to  major  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  United  States.  Our 
ratings  are  sent  to  the  British  Classification  Board  who  rate  these 
films  for  the  European  market.  We  also  send  our  ratings  to  other 
countries. 

The  American  Humane  Association  has  established  the  following 
motion  picture  classifications  as  a guideline  for  people  interested 
in  the  acceptability  of  new  film  releases.  Ratings  are  based 
solely  on  the  treatment  of  animals  during  the  production: 

Acceptable : American  Humane  supervised  the  animal  action 
during  the  production  of  the  film  to  ensure  humane  treatment. 
Scenes  appearing  to  abuse  or  endanger  animals  are  simulated. 

Believed  Acceptable:  American  Humane  field  representatives 
did  not  supervise  the  filming  of  animal  action,  but  after 
screening,  script  review  or  consultations  with  the  production 
company,  concluded  that  the  film  complied  with  AHA  standards. 

Questionable:  American  Humane  representatives  were  not 
eyewitnesses  to  any  of  the  animal  action.  Information  is  not 
available  on  questionable  scenes. 

Unacceptable:  Outright  animal  cruelty  occurred  during  the 
film's  production. 
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AHA  operates  and  maintains  a 24-hour,  seven  day  a week  Animal 
Actor's  Hot-line  ensuring  absolute  confidentiality  for  callers  who 
want  to  report  abuse  or  potential  abuse  to  animals. 

As  you  know,  films  are  being  made  all  over  the  United  States. 

If  the  L.  A.  office  deems  it  appropriate,  we  will  send  field 
representatives  from  our  L. A.  office  to  these  diverse  locations. 
Often  we  ask  one  of  our  local  affiliates  to  represent  us  on  the 
set.  In  those  instances,  after  the  preparatory  work  is  done,  a 
package  of  materials  outlining  the  agreed  upon  animal  action  and 
procedures  along  with  AHA  guidelines  and  rep  reports  are  sent  to 
the  affiliate.  The  L.A.  office  reviews  these  materials  with  the 
affiliate  prior  to  filming.  (A  list  of  our  current  affiliates  and 
the  sets  they  have  been  on  is  attached.) 

As  you  can  see  98%  of  what  American  Humane  does  is  preventative. 
Our  preliminary  work  results  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals.  If  we  were  only  citing  production  companies  after  the 
fact  because  of  cruelty  on  the  set,  we  would  not  be  doing  our  job. 

American  Humane  codified  our  guidelines  in  1988.  These  standards 
were  written  for  the  protection  of  animals,  including  their  comfort 
on  the  set  and  their  protection  during  filming.  These  guidelines 
are  to  assure  that  no  animal  actor  will  be  killed  or  injured  for 
the  sake  of  a film  or  television  production  and  that  no  animal  will 
be  overworked  or  caused  to  suffer  pain  or  discomfort  regardless  of 
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their  prominence  or  insignificance  to  that  production.  Our 
Guidelines  cover  all  sentient  creatures  including  birds,  fish, 
reptiles  and  insects.  American  Humane  sought  and  received  the 
support  of  trainers  to  abide  by  these  guidelines.  These  guidelines 
are  the  recognized  guidelines  of  the  movie  industry.  They  exceed 
California  State  Law  which  has  one  of  the  strictest  anti-cruelty 
laws  in  the  nation.  (A  copy  of  the  guidelines  are. attached)  Where 
you  have  the  humane  community  and  the  affected  industry,  in  this 
case  the  movie  industry,  working  together  to  protect  animals,  it  is 
the  animals  that  benefit. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  other  countries.  Reality  is  still  the  name 
of  the  game.  When  animals  are  killed  very  often  what  you  see  is 
what  really  happened.  In  these  countries  simulation,  fake  animals, 
and  fake  blood  are  unheard  of.  For  instance  in  1988  during  the 
making  of  the  movie  "The  Ferryman,"  a Hungarian  production  shot  in 
Poland,  one  of  the  scenes  called  for  sheep  being  in  flames.  Rather 
than  simulation  as  would  be  done  in  the  U.S.,  kerosene  was  poured 
on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  the  kerosene  was  ignited. 

Reality  was  also  used  in  years  past  with  some  American  productions 
filmed  overseas.  For  instance,  "Apocalypse  Now"  filmed  in  1979  in 
the  Philippines,  where  a water  buffalo  was  hacked  to  pieces;  "Reds" 
filmed  in  Spain  in  the  early  1980 's,  where  2 horses  were  tripped; 
and  the  movie  "Patton"  filmed  in  1972  in  Italy  where  2 donkeys  were 
shot  on  the  set. 
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To  address  this  problem  American  Humane  has  recently  collaborated 
with  the  World  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  (WSPA)  to 
produce  written  international  guidelines  based  upon  our  AHA 
American  standards.  These  guidelines,  "The  New  International  Code" 
will  be  distributed  in  71  countries  through  local  humane 
organizations. 

Although  American  Humane  makes  every  effort  to  identify  films  that 
have  animals,  as  with  any  regulations  or  rules  nothing  is  one 
hundred  percent.  Isolated  incidents  can  and  do  occur,  like  in  the 
T.v.  Production  "Blue  Grass"  made  in  1937.  Although  a production 
letter  was  sent  to  the  producers  by  American  Humane,  we  were  not 
notified  that  animals  were  being  used  and  therefore  we  were  not  on 
the  set.  Labor  was  induced  in  a horse  for  the  making  of  this 
program  and  the  foal  subsequently  died.  Even  though  a veterinarian 
induced  the  labor  and  all  accepted  veterinary  procedures  were 
followed,  it  was  not  acceptable  to  AHA.  As  a result  of  that 
program  our  standards  now  prohibit  inducing  labor  for  the  making  of 
a film.  Though  there  are  and  continue  to  be  isolated  incidents, 
such  incidents  should  not  be  misconstrued  as  rampant  in  the 
industry,  as  over  300  films  and  TV  productions  are  made  each  year. 

The  American  Humane  Association's  authority  is  consensual,  derived 
from  a contract.  The  USDA  as  part  of  its  mandate  to  enforce  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  includes  zoos,  circuses,  aquaria,  roadside  zoos. 
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roadside  menageries,  laboratories,  puppy  mills,  exhibitors, 
handlers,  and  training  compounds.  Dr.  Joan  Arnoldi,  USDA,  APHIS, 
REAC,  in  a memo  attached,  advises  us  that  currently  the  USDA  has 
the  legal  authority  to  go  on  movie  sets  as  well  as  inspect  the 
training  compounds.  USDA  has  in  fact  gone  on  movie  sets  from  time 
to  time.  And  USDA  does  inspect  training  compounds  where  animals 
are  housed  and  trained  to  perform.  Currently,  USDA  has  90 
inspectors  to  review  9,832  inspection  sites.  Clearly  there  are  not 
enough  inspectors. 

The  issue  as  we  see  it  is  not  more  regulation  but  more  resources 
for  the  appropriate  agencies  tc  enforce  and  implement  existing 
regulations.  American  Humane's  position  is  clear  - death,  injury, 
pain  or  suffering  of  an  animal  for  entertainment  purposes  is 
unacceptable.  This  policy  has  been  the  mandate  under  which  AHA  has 
been  working  in  Hollywood  for  the  last  53  years  to  protect  animals. 
Any  additional  legislation  being  considered  by  the  Congress  without 
accompanying  significant  new  resources  to  implement  it  will  be  of 
no  benefit  to  animals. 

(Attachments  follow:) 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Producer-Screen  Actors  Guild  Codified  Agreement 


44  • HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS  - STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

The  Producers  believe  that  they  have  a highly  commendable 
record  of  protecting  animals  and  of  preventing  their  abuse  during 
production  of  motion  picture  and  television  films.  They  believe 
that  this  has  been  a responsibility  most  filmmakers  have  accepted 
and  exercised  with  diligence  over  the  years. 


Producers  believe  that  trained  animals  are  available  which 
can  perform  with  realism  and  without  danger  of  injury  or  death 
and,  in  addition,  as  part  of  a long-term  policy.  Producers  have 
cooperated  with  the  Hollywood  office  of  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation. Producers  believe  it  is  important  for  this  liaison  to 
continue  in  the  interest  of  assuring  responsible,  decent  and 
humane  treatment  of  animals. 

Producer  shall  not  utilize  any  performer  to  perform  in  a 
scene  for  any  motion  picture  in  which  an  animal  is  intentionally 
tormented  or  killed,  except  that  the  photography  of  animals  being 
killed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a legal  hunting  season  shall 
be  excluded. 

The  Producer  shall  notify  the  American  Humane  Association 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  any  work  involving  an  animal  or 
animals  and  advise  it  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 
Script  scenes  involving  animals  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
American  Humane  Association. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Humane  Association  may  be 
present  at  any  time  during  the  filming  of  a motion  picture  where 
any  animals  axe  used. 
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THANKS  TO  FRIENDS  AND  AFFILIATES 
FOR  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  HUMANE 
ON  THE  FOLLOWING  SETS: 

1988  to  Present 


Arizona 

Arizona  Humane  Society/Phoenix 
Budweiser 
Anheuser-Bush  Co. 
Television  Commercial 

Just  Perfect 

Columbia  Pictures  Television 
Television 
The  Kid 
Television 

Bad  Jim 

Wouk-Ware  Films 
Motion  Picture 

The  Vagrant 
Vagrant  Productions 
Motion  Picture 

The  Young  Riders 
MGM/UA 
Television 


Cochise  County  Humane  Society/Sierra  Vista 

and 

Douglas  County  Humane  Society 
The  Young  Riders 
MGM/UA 
Television 


Pima  Animal  Control/Tucson 
Desperado  V 
Desperado  Television 
Television 


Madhouse 
Quantum  Films 
Motion  Picture 
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Santa  Cruz  Animal  Control/Nogales 
Young  Riders 
MGM/UA 
Television 


Brazil 

Anna  Maria  Pinkeiro 
Associacao  De  Amparo  Aos  Animals 
The  Fifth  Monkey 
21st  Century  Films 
Motion  Picture 


California 

Los  Angeles  S.P.C.A./Los  Angeles 
China  Beach 

Warner  Bros.  Television 
Television 

Wendy r s Hamburgers 
Television  Commercial 


Marin  County  Animal  Services/Novato 
Irish  Soring  Soap 
Lucas  Films 
Television  Commercial 


Marin  Humane  Society/Novato 
Radio  Fiver 
Columbia  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


San  Diego  Humane  Society/San  Diego 
Heist 

Pick  Six  Productions 
Television 

Rescue  911 

Katy  Film  Productions 
Television 


Humane  Society  of  Santa  Clarita  Valley/Santa  Clarita 

Cry  In  The  Wild 
Criss  Cross  Productions 
Motion  Picture 
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Santa  Cruz  S . P. C. A. /Santa  Cruz 
Welcome  To  Buzzsaw 
Buzz saw  Productions 
Motion  Picture 


Santa  Ynez  Humane  Society/Buellton 
Of  Mice  and  Men 
MGM-Pathe  Communications 
Motion  Picture 


Sonoma  County  Animal  Regulation/ Santa  Rosa 
Flatliners 
Columbia  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Nan  Stewart  & Eric  Bagdikian 
Lenaends  of  the  Ponderosa 
Legend  Entertainment 
Television 


Connie  Ruys/Tuolumae  County  Humane  Society/Sonora 
Back  To  The  Future  III 
Amblin  Entertainment 
Motion  Picture 

Radio  Fiver 
Columbia  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Canada 

Alberta  S . P. C. A. /Alberta 
Unforgiven 
Warner  Bros. 

Motion  Picture 


British  Columbia  S . P. C. A. /Vancouver 
Bird  On  A Wire 
Universal  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

Crooked  Hearts 
MGM/UA 

Motion  Picture 


MacGuwer 

Paramount  Television 
Television 
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Omen  IV 

O.T.M.L.  Films,  Ltd. 
Motion  Picture 

Run 

Walt  Disney  Productions 
Motion  Picture 


Colorado 

Colorado  Horse  Rescue/Arvada 
Young  Guns  II 
Morgan  Creek  Productions 
Motion  Picture 


Humane  Society  of  Pikes  Peak  Region/Colorado  Springs 
Where  the  Hell 7 s That  Gold 
Konigsberg/Sanitshy  Company 
Television 


Richaed  Elder/Colorado  Trails  Ranch/Colorado 
Back  To  The  Future  III 
Amblin  Entertainment 
Motion  Picture 

City  Slickers 
Castle  Rock  Entertainment 
Motion  Picture 


Florida 

Greater  Miami  Humane  Society/Miami 
Let  It  Ride 
Paramount  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Halifax  Humane  Society/ Daytona  Beach 
Days  of  Thunder 
Paramount  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Orange  County  Animal  Control/Orlando 
Let's  Make  A BSfll 
Dick  Clark  Productions 
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Nemesis 

Columbia  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

Problem  , Child_„II 
Tri-Star  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

That/s  Mv  Dog 
Disney/MGM 
Television 


Georgia 

Atlanta  Humane  Society/Atlanta 
Blood  Salvage 
Ken  Sanders  Entertainment 
Motion  Picture 

Class  of  '61 
Amblin  Entertainment 
Television 

Desperate  For  Love 
Kori  Productions 
Television 

In  The  Heat  of  The  Night 
MGM/UA 
Television 

The  Tape  of  Dexter  Jackson 
Samuel  Goldwyn  Company 
Motion  Picture 

Young  Goodman  Brown 
Y.G.B.,  Inc. 

Motion  Picture 


Calgary  Humane  Society 
Unforaiven 
Warner  Bros. 
Motion  Picture 


DeKalb  Humane  Society/Decatur 
Love  Potion  #9 
Anarchy  Studios 
Motion  Picture 
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Hawaii 

Hawaiian  Humane  Society/Honolulu 
Joe.Wersus  The  Valcano 
Amblin  Entertainment 
Motion  Picture 


Illinois 

Anti-Cruelty  Society/ Chicago 
Excessive  Force 
Motion  Picture 

Flatljpeys 
Columbia  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

Groundhog  Day 
Columbia  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

Home  Alone  2 
Tri-Star  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Robyn  Douglass/Chicago 
The  Babe 

Babe  Productions,  Inc. 

Motion  Picture 

Backdraft 

Trilogy  Entretainment 
Motion  Picture 

Dutch 

2oth  Century  Fox 
Motion  Picture 

Johnny  B...On  The  Loose 
NBC  Productions 
Television 

Opportunity  Knocks 

Universal  Pictures/ Imagine  Entertainment 
Motion  Picture 

Eransfir 

Rafaella  Productions 
Motion  Picture 
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Kansas 

Kansas  City  Animal  Shelter/Kansas  City 
Article  99 
Orion  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Louisiana 

Louisiana  S.P.C.A./New  Orleans 
Blaze 

Touchstone  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

Millers  Crossing 
Circle  Films 
Motion  Picture 

Storwille 
Spelling  Films 
Motion  Picture 


Maryland 

Maryland  S.P.C.A. 
Avalon 

Row  House  Productions 
Motion  Picture 

Cry  Baby 

Imagine  Entertainment 
Motion  Picture 


Massachusetts 

Animal  Rescue  League  of  Boston/Boston 
Young  Goodman  Brown 
Y.G.B.  , Inc. 

Motion  Picture 


Minnesota 

Animal  Humane  Society  of  Hennepin  County 
Osh/Kosh  Jeans 
Television  Commercial 


Humane  Society  of  Ramsey  County/St.  Paul 
Luckv  Day 

Hear st  Entertainment 
Television 
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Mississippi 

Tupelo-Lee  Humane  Society/Tupelo 
The  Gun  In  Betty  Lou's  Handbag 
Motion  Picture 


Montana 

Billings  Animal  Control/Billings 
Bright  Angel 
NSB  Films 
Motion  Picture 

Gold  Mountain 

Playhouse  Theatrical  Films 
Motion  Picture 

Son  of  the  Morning  Star 
Republic  Pictures/CBS 
Television 


Lincoln  County  Animal  Control 
Always 

Amblin  Entertainment 
Motion  Picture 


Humane  Society  of  Gallatin  Valley/ Bozeman 

and 

Humane  Society  of  Part  County 
Cold  Feet 

Avenue  Entertainment 
Motion  Picture 

A River  Runs  Through  It 
Motion  Picture 


New  York 

A . S . P . C . A . /New  York 
Campbell /s  Soup 
Television  Commercial 

The  Fisher  King 
Tri-Star  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 
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Last  Exit  to  Brooklyn 
Constantin  Productions 
Motion  Picture 

The  Lives  and  Loves  of  a She-Devil 
Orion  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

N.Y.P.P.  Mounted 
Hasburgh  Filins 
Television 

One  Good  Cod 
Hollywood  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

Scent  of  a Woman 
Universal  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

Single  White  Female 

Columbia  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


North  Carolina 

Iredell  County  Humane  Society/Statesville 
The  Bonevard 

Backbone  Production,  Ltd. 

Motion  Picture 


New  Hanover  Humane  Society,  Wilmington,  NC 
Young  Indy 

Young  Indy  Productions 
Television 


Ohio 

Hamilton  County  S . P. C. A. /Cincinnati 
A Rage  In  Harlem 
Palace  Productions 
Motion  Micture 


Cindy  Ship/Medina  County  S . P. C. A. /Medina  County 
Welcome  Home  Roxv  Carmicheal 
Tough  Boys,  Inc. 

Motion  Picture 
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Oklahoma 

Tulsa  S.P.C.A./Tulsa 
U . H . F . 

Motion  Picture 


Oregon 

Oregon  Humane  Society/Portland 
Fatal  Exposure 
G . C . Group , Ltd . 

Motion  Picture 

Incredible  Journey 
Motion  Picture 

Kindergarten  Cop 
Universal  Studios 
Motion  Picture 

Run 

Walt  Disney  Productions 
Motion  Picture 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  S . P . C . A . /Philadelphia 
The  Dark  Half 
Orion  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

Mannequin  On  The  Move 
Winstar  Productions 
Motion  Picture 


Dr.  Lindsey  Clack/Pittsburgh  Aviary/Pittsburgh 
The  Dark  Half 
Orion  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Western  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society/Pittsburgh 
The  Dark  Half 
Orion  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 

Innocent  Blood 
Warner  Bros. 

Motion  Picture 
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Picking  Up  the  Pieces 
Saratoga  Film  Corp. 
Motion  Picture 

Two  Evil  Eves 
An  ADC  Production 
Motion  Picture 


South  Carolina 

John  Freed/Greenville  Humane  Society/Greenville 

Black  Magic 

Point  of  View  Productions 
Motion  Picture 

The  Boyfriend  School 
Hemdale  Releasing 
Motion  Picture 

Exhibition  Film 
Universal  Studios 

Golden  Years 
Television 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 
20th  Century  Fox 
Motion  Picture 

Mr.  Destiny 
Grapeshot  Productions 
Motion  Picture 

Paradise 

Grand  Highway  Productions 
Motion  Picture 

3-D  Tour  Film 
Universal  Studios 
Television 

Wildf lower 

Freed/Laufer  Productions 
Television 

Wild  Hearts  Can't  Be  Broken 
Pegasus  Productions 
Motion  Picture 
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South  Dakota 

Pennington  Humane  Society/Rapid  City 
Thunflerheayt 
Columbia  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Sioux  Falls  Humane  Society 
Dances  With  Wolves 
Orion  Films 
Motion  Picture 


Tennessee 

Memphis  Humane  Society/Memphis 
Elvis 

New  World  Television 
Television 


Texas 

Dallas  S . P. C. A. /Dallas 
Dallas 

Lorimar  Television 
Television 

Problem  Child 
Tri-Star  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Humane  Society  of  Austin  & Travis  County/Austin 
Deadly  Blessing 
Warner  Bros.  Television 
Television 

Gidion  Oliver 
Universal  Television 
Television 

Ned  Blessing 
Television 


Houston  S.P.C. A. /Houston 
Rush 
MGM 

Motion  Picture 
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Wichita  County  Humane  Society/Wichita 
Texasville 
Columbia  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Utah 

Sandy  City  Animal  Control/Sandy 
The  Desorate  Hours 
Warner  Bros. 

Motion  Picture 


Sandy  Humane  Society/Sandy 
Sundown 

Vestron  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Virginia 

Virginia  Beach  S . P. C. A. /Virginia  Beach 
Big  Brother  Jake 
Line  Productions 
Television 


U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

Beverly  A.  Garton/St.  Croix 
Weekend  at  Bernie's  II 
Motion  Picture 


Vermont 

Central  Vermont  Humane  Society/Montpelier 
Ethan  Frome 
Companion  Productions 
Motion  Picture 


Virginia 

Aleata  Gregory/ Covington 
Sommer sbv 

Sommer sby  Productions 
Motion  Picture 
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Washington 

Humane  Society  & S.P.C.A.  of  Seattle/King  County/ Bellevue 

toerjgan,  Heart 
Avenue  Pictures 
Motion  Picture 


Northern  Exposure 
Pipeline  Productions 
Television 


Past  Midnight 

Cinetel  Entertainment,  Inc. 
Motion  Picture 


Twin  Peaks 

Lynch/Frost  Productions 
Motion  Picture 


Tacoma/Pierce  County  Humane  Society/Tacoma 
Waiting  For  The  Light 
Epic/Transworld  Production 
Motion  Picture 


Wyoming 

Teton  County  Sheriff's  Office 
It  Almost  Wasn't  Christmas 
It  Almost  Wasn't  Productions 
Television 
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AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION ' 8 
GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  ALL  ANIMALS  IN  FILM 


A.  No  animal*  will  be  killed  or  injured  for  the  sake 
of  a film  production. 

B.  If  an  animal  must  be  treated  inhumanely  to 
perform,  then  that  animal  should  not  be  used. 

C.  If  an  animal  is  used  off  camera  to  attract  the 
attention  of  an  animal  being  filmed,  used  as 
background,  the  same  humane  guidelines  must  apply 
to  that  animal. 


1.  An  animal  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  overheated  or 
suffer  discomfort.  The  production  company  must  supply 
adequate  water,  shade,  protection  from  the  cold,  rain, 
and  other  elements  both  on  and  off  camera. 

2.  Costuming  and/or  props  shall  be  made  available  in 

sufficient  time  prior  to  production  for  American  Humane 
to  inspect.  Costuming  and/or  props  shall  be 

comfortable  with  ease  of  movement  and  breathing 

3.  Adequate  exercise  and  rest  shall  be  provided  during  the 
shooting  day. 

4.  Fires  must  be  controlled  and  animals  must  be 

preconditioned  to  avoid  frightening  or  injuring  them. 
When  open  fires  are  used,  the  animals'  coats  and  tails 
should  be  protected  with  fire  proofing  solutions  or 
water  (with  particular  attention  being  paid  to  sheep) . 

5.  At  the  trainers'  discretion  all  non-essential  personnel 
with  the  exception  of  the  American  Humane  Association 
may  be  removed  from  the  set  during  animal  stunts, 
action  or  whenever  wild  or  exotic  animals  are 
performing. 


*Animal  means  all  sentient  creatures  including  birds,  fish 
reptiles  and  insects. 
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Guidelines 

Page  2 

6.  Cast  and  crew  shall  not  be  allowed  to  pet,  fondle  or 
play  with  aniaals  off  camera  if  the  trainer  or  handler 
believes  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  aniaal. 

7.  For  horse  falls  only  trained  horses  should  be  used. 

8.  Stunts  and  potentially  dangerous  aniaal  action  in  a 
script  shall  be  discussed  with  Aaerican  Huaane  prior  to 
filaing. 

9.  American  Huaane  shall  be  allowed  to  review  training  on 
and  off  the  coapounds. 

10.  All  fight  scenes  shall  be  siaulated. 

11.  All  hunting  and  fishing  scenes  shall  be  siaulated. 

12.  An  excessive  number  of  takes  shall  be  denied  unless  the 
animal  is  removed  and  rested. 

13.  Quarter  loads  of  ammunition  shall  be  used  around  horses 
or  other  working  animals.  Cotton  should  be  supplied 
for  the  horses'  ears  when  they  are  in  close  proximity 
to  shooting,  explosives  or  other  loud  noises. 

14.  Only  a minimal  amount  of  powder  should  be  used  in 
explosives.  Explosives  should  never  be  used  so  close 
to  equines  or  other  aniaals  that  it  could  put  thea  in 
danger  of  being  freightened  or  injured.  The  level  of 
explosives  should  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
the  trainer/wrangler,  AHA  and  an  explosives  expert. 

15.  Squibs  should  never  be  so  close  to  aniaals  so  as 
to  frighten  thea. 

16.  The  Hapoline  bomb  is  banned  on  sets  where  animals  are 
present. 

17.  On  or  before  arrival  at  a location  site  a veterinarian 
must  be  located  to  insure  availability  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

18.  It  is  required  to  have  a licensed  veterinarian  on  a set 
for  stunts  that  are  potentially  harmful  to  the  aniaal. 

19.  If  an  animal  is  injured,  sick  or  becomes  incapacitated 
it  shall  not  be  used,  and  such  animal  shall  not  resume 
work  until  it  has  been  determined  that  the  condition 
has  been  corrected.  A veterinarian  shall  assess  the 
extent  of  the  injury  and  send  a copy  of  his  or  her 
report  to  the  American  Humane  Association. 
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20.  Sedation  should  never  be  used  if  the  scene  can  be  ac- 
complished vith  a fake  or  trained  animal. 

21.  Reptiles  should  never  be  sedated. 

22.  Sedation  or  tranquilisation  of  animals  to  alter 
behavior  or  performance  is  prohibited. 

23.  Sedation  of  animals  for  coloring  or  dying  is 

prohibited. 

24.  Repetitive  sedation  that  could  be  hasardous  to  the  ani- 
mal's health  is  prohibited. 

25.  If  sedation  is  used,  a licensed  veterinarian  experi- 
enced vith  that  particular  animal  shall  sedate  the 

animal  and  remain  vith  the  animal  until  it  is  fully 

recovered.  (The  anesthesia  shall  be  limited  to  the 

least  amount  of  time  appropriate  for  that  specie,  but 

no  animal  shall  be  sedated  for  longer  than  30  minutes.) 
If  more  time  is  required  other  animals  should  be  used. 
The  same  animal  may  not  be  subject  to  anesthesia  again 
vithin  24  hours.  The  animal  may  not  be  moved  unless 
the  veterinarian  has  pronounced  it  ready  for  travel. 

26.  Tripping  devices,  vires  or  pitfalls  are  banned  from  use 
on  all  animals. 

27 . Equines  should  be  shod  according  to  the  type  of  horse 
and  the  terrain  on  vhich  they  vill  be  vorXing.  Horses 
vorXing  on  cement  or  asphalt  should  vear  barium  shoes. 
If  necessary,  sXid  and  hocX  boots  should  be  used  in 
dovnhill  slides  or  rodeo-slide  stops. 

28.  For  chase  and/or  running  scenes  a sufficient  supply  of 
bacX-up  animals  shall  be  provided  and  used. 

29.  American  Humane/ trainer/vrangler  shall  inspect  vorXing 
areas  for  holes,  tree  roots,  stones,  and  other  debris 
that  could  trip  or  harm  any  animal.  Stream  bottoms 
must  be  cleared  before  being  traversed  by  livestock. 
Lov  hanging  branches  must  be  removed  before  riding  or 
chase  soenes. 

30.  An  adequate  number  of  pick-up  riders  shall  be  provided 
during  stampedes,  charges,  runavay  and  vagon  crashes. 

31.  Top  rails  used  for  horse  jumps  shall  be  breakavay  or 
scored  balsa  vood. 
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32.  When  aniaals  are  working  on  a studio  stage,  non-skid 
mats  should  be  placed  in  the  area  of  action  where 
appropriate.  When  appropriate,  non-skid  boots  on 
livestock  should  also  be  used.  Safe  footing  shall  also 
be  provided  to  and  from  the  set. 

33.  Boot  spurs  shall  not  be  used  on  animals  unless  deemed 
necessary  by  the  trainer/wrangler/ AHA,  and  then  only  by 
experienced  horsemen. 

34.  When  trained  horses  fall,  the  ground  should  be  softened 
either  by  spreading  four  or  five  yards  of  sand,  or  by 
digging  up  the  ground,  making  sure  that  all  rocks  and 
rough  clods  are  removed.  The  area  should  not  be  less 
than  twenty  feet  square,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep 
and  filled  with  sand  or  other  similar  materials. 

35.  Horse  jumps  or  falls  into  water  should  not  be  over  10 
feet  and  only  after  the  horse  has  been  properly 
trained. 

36.  Deep  muck,  wire  and  quicksand  should  be  avoided. 

37.  Sliding  or  riding  down  sandbanks  or  earthslides  should 
be  done  only  by  experienced  riders  on  experienced 
horses. 

38.  Swimming  should  be  limited  to  experienced  animals  and 
strict  attention  should  be  given  to  the  animal s/ 
logical  limits  of  endurance.  If  water  is  swift, 
aniaals  should  be  attached  to  a cable  if  it  would  make 
it  safer  for  them.  If  water  is  wide  or  deep,,  then  a 
safety  boat  should  accompany  them. 

39.  When  scenes  employ  simulated  or  real  dust  storms, 
blissards,  or  rain,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  animal's  eyes. 

40.  Saddle  drags  should  only  be  done  on  experienced  horses. 

41.  For  jumps  only  a jumping  horse  should  be  used,  and  for 
falls  only  a trained  falling  horse. 

42.  Chases  on  or  along  railroad  tracks  require  sand  or  dirt 
to  smooth  the  roadbed. 

43.  It  is  not  aeeeptable  to  brand  an  animal  for  the  purpose 
of  entertainment. 
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44.  Jerking  or  twisting  of  horses'  mouths  shall  not  be 
permitted. 

45.  All  animal  rigging  and  equipment  must  be  in  good 
condition. 

46.  Run a v ay  wagons  must  be  inspected  to  insure  the  freedom 
of  the  horses  before  the  wagon  crashes. 

47.  Equipment  operated  in  conjunction  with  working  animals 
should  be  in  a safe  operating  condition  as  determined 
by  the  trainer  and/or  wrangler  in  conjunction  with  aha 
and  the  property  master. 

48.  Overturning  or  runaway  wagons  must  be  inspected  to 
insure  that  the  horses  can  run  free  before  they  are 
endangered. 

49.  Any  colors  or  dyes  used  on  animals  must  be  toxic-free 

and  approved  by  the  trainer  and/or  the  AHA. 

50.  Tie  downs  will  not  be  used  on  animals  not  properly 

trained  to  wear  them,  or  if  the  animal  struggles  or 
resists. 

51.  Known  pregnant  animals  shall  not  be  used  in  action 

scenes . 

52.  Only  candy  glass  shall  be  used  for  breakaway.  Tempered 
glass  is  not  permitted. 

53.  Props  used  in  stunts  such  as  spears,  barbed  wire, 

fences,  etc... should  all  be  rubber,  balsa  wood,  etc. 

54.  Vehicles  transporting  animals  shall  be  air  conditioned, 
air  cooled  or  properly  vented. 

55.  Vhen  balsa  wood  is  used,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  assure  that  all  nails,  splinters,  and  wires 

are  absent. 

56.  Vhen  moving  large  groups  of  animals,  care  should  be 
used  to  prevent  stampedes. 

57.  Animals  should  not  be  used  in  an  area  where  they  can  be 
contaminated. 

58.  Vo  animal  shall  be  put  under  stress  or  danger  when 
being  used  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  animal  being 
filmed. 
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AMERICAN  HUMANE 

la*  A /yfa  Offict  . M144  Vfentun  Boulevard  • Sherman  Oaks,  California  91423  • (818)  50W123 
Prottcang  Animal  Acaoo 


ADDITIONAL  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  LIVESTOCK  USED  IN  FILM 


These  guidelines  are  in  addition  to  the  "Guidelines  for  the 

Protection  of  Animals  in  Film**  and  are  intended  for  all 

horses  and  other  livestock  vithout  regard  to  their 

prominence  or  insignificance  to  the  production. 

1.  Sufficient  pens  must  be  made  available  so  that  horses 
from  different  geographical  regions  can  be  housed 
separately. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  horses  and  other  livestock  are 

housed  should  take  into  account  the  age  and  the 

climatic  condition  of  the  geographical  region  from 
which  the  animal  was  obtained. 

3.  Horses  must  be  checked  daily  for  injury  and/or  illness. 

4.  Any  horse  indicating  lameness  or  illness  may  not  be 
used  until  the  condition  has  been  corrected. 

5.  Any  livestock  or  barnyard  animal  that  becomes  sick  or 
injured  must  be  treated  immediately. 

6.  If  an  injury  or  illness  should  occur  requiring  a veteri- 

narian, a copy  of  the  veterinarian  report  must  be  sent 
to  the  AHA  office. 

7.  sick  horses  must  be  isolated  from  other  horses  on  the 
set. 

8.  Horses  in  poor  condition  cannot  be  used. 

9.  Only  experienced  trainers  and  wranglers  may  be  allowed 
to  work  with  animals  on  a production. 

10.  All  background  extras  who  are  required  to  ride  on  a 
production  must  first  be  auditioned  by  the  wrangler 
boss  to  determine  their  riding  ability.  Only  riders 
from  the  approved  wrangler  boss  list  may  be  hired. 

11.  Horses  should  be  fed  according  to  present  climatic 
conditions. 
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TO:  Adele  Douglas,  AKA 

FROM:  Joan  M.  Arnoldi,  USDA,  APHIS,  REAC 

DATE:  December  27,  1990 

SUBJECT:  Questions  posed  by  American  Humane  Assn,  L.A. 


Response  to  these  questions  have  been  prepared  in  consultation  with 

Dr,  DeHaven,  Sector  Supervisor  (AC)  Western  Sector  and  Mr.  Frank  Germaine, 

Director,  Regulatory  Enforcement  Staff. 

AHA-1.  Are  there  any  laws  which  presently  the  USDA  can  enforce  which  govern 
the  training  of  animals? 

REAC-1.  Yes , Title  9,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR) , Section  2.1(9CFR  2.1) 
specifies  persons  required  to  be  licensed.  This  includes  exhibitors  such  as 
those  with  performing  animals,  providing  they  are  exhibiting  animal  species 
covered  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  An  animal  exhibitor  is  required  to 
register  if  exempt  under  the  criteria  for  licensing.  Section  2.131  "Handling" 
also  applies  to  training  of  animals. 

AHA- 2.  Are  there  any  laws  which  govern  the  standards  to  which  an  exhibitor 
would  have  to  meet  in  the  exhibition  of  animals? 

REAC-2.  Yes,  Parts  1 and  2 of  the  regulations  specify  the  administrative 
requirements  for  licensing  or  registration  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  Parc 
3 of  the  regulations  (Title  9,  CFR)  specifies  the  minimum  standards  under 
which  the  animals  covered  under  the  Act  must  be  maintained  by  the  licensee  or 
registrant.  Subpart  A covers  dogs  and  cats,  Subpart  £ covers  hamsters  and 
guinea  pigs,  Subpart  C covers  rabbits,  Subpart  D covers  non -human  primates. 
Subpart  E covers  marine  mammals,  and  Subpart  F covers  ail  other  warm  blooded 
species  including  wild  and  exotic  animals,  and  horses  used  for  biomedical 
research  (or  other  non -agricultural  research) , and  farm  animals  used  for 
biomedical  research,  non- agricultural  research  or  non- agricultural  exhibition. 

AHA- 3.  Are  there  any  laws  which  govern  the  humane  use  of  animals  in  either 
training  or  exhibition? 

REAC- 3.  Yes,  those  cited  above  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  Please 
understand,  there  are  State  laws  that  may  apply  as  well.  These  are  normally 
monitored  by  a State  agency,  such  as  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  a 
particular  State. 

AHA-4.  Are  there  any  laws  other  than  primates  which  deal  with  the 
psychological  well-being  of  animals? 

REAC-4.  Yes,  the  minimum  standards  are  specified  for  animals  covered  under  the 
Act.  For  example  9CFR  3.9  specifies  that  dogs  and  cats  must  be  housed  in 
compatible  groups.  That  is,  bitches  in  heat  cannot  be  housed  next  to  male 
studs,  except  for  breeding  purposes.  Puppies  and  kittens  can  not  be  housed 
with  adult  dogs  or  cats  except  with  their  mothers.  Dogs  and  cats  can  not  be 
housed  together  in  the  same  cage.  Animals  with  communicable  diseases  can  not 
be  housed  together  in  such  a manner  as  to  disseminate  disease.  Animals  being 
transported  must  be  handled  in  a manner  that  will  avoid  emotional  trauma. 
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Animals  being  used  in  biomedical  research  muse  noe  experience  unnecessary  pain 
or  distress.  The  regulations  specify  the  use  of  tranquilizers,  sedatives,  or 
anesthetics  consistent  with  control  of  ehe  animal's  emotional  stability  to 
effectively  minimize  pain  and  distress.  These  are  written  in  9CFR  2.33,  2.40, 
and  2.131.  In  accordance  with  9CFR  3.128,  as  specified  for  animal  cage  space 
requirements,  the  standards  alert  management  that  inadequate  cage  space  may 
elicit  abnormal  behavior  patterns. 

AHA* 5.  What  kind  of  regulations  do  they  have  which  cover  the  humane 
well-being  or  treatment  of  animals  in  carnivals  circuses,  animal  acts,  zoos, 
rodeos,  educational  films  and  motion  pictures. 

REAC-5.  9CFR  2.131  specifies  how  performing  animals  must  be  handled  during 
training  and  exhibition.  The  period  of  time  must  be  consistent  with  the 
animals  well-being  and  good  health.  The  animals  can  not  be  emotionally  or 
physically  stressed.  These  guidelines  are  likewise  utilized  in  Interpretation 
of  adequate  veterinary  care  of  covered  species.  Although  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  includes  all  warm  blooded  animals,  due  to  budgetary  reasons,  it  was  not 
possible  to  provide  the  funding  necessary  for  USDA  to  monitor  the  care  and 
welfare  of  all  warm  blooded  animal  species.  Agricultural  fairs,  rodeos, 
greyhound  racing,  and  horse  racing  are  exempt  from  enforcement  under  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act. 

AHA- 6 . Do  they  have  the  ability  to  regulate  anything  that  from  a foreign 
country? 

REAC-6.  Yes,  animals  from  foreign  countries  that  bring  their  animals  to 
CONUS,  must  conform  in  accordance  with  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  9CFR  2.1 
requires  an  exhibitor  to  be  licensed  or  registered  in  the  State  in  which  s/he 
wishes  to  operate.  In  the  case  of  traveling  animal  acts,  APHIS  requires  s/he 
provide  an  itinerary  to  enable  APHIS  representatives  to  conduct  unannounced, 
warrantless  compliance  inspections  to  monitor  the  care  and  welfare  of  the 
animals.  Warrantless  compliance  inspections  are  not  specified  in  the 
regulations  but  are  authorized  under  the  office  of  General  Council's 
interpretation  of  regulated  industry. 

AHA-7.  What  laws  and  regulations  do  they  have  which  covers  transportation  of 
animals  in  carnival,  circuses,  animal  acts,  zoos,  rodeos,  educational 
exhibits,  and  animals  used  in  the  making  of  films. 

REAC-7.  Each  Subpart  of  Part  3 of  9CFR  contains  standards  addressed  under 
three  major  headings,  namely:  Facilities  and  Operating  Standards,  Animal 

Health  and  Husbandry  Standards,  and  Transportation  Standards.  Subheadings 
addressed  under  transportation  standards  include  specifications  for 
consignments  to  carriers,  transport  cage  specifications,  specification  for 
modes  of  conveyance,  specifications  for  food  and  water  requirements,  care  in 
transit,  handling,  and  general  specifications  of  facilities  at  transportation 
terminals.  Rodeos  are  not  regulated  by  law. 

AHA* 8.  Do  they  have  any  regulations  which  protect  animals  in  the  above 
circumstances  from  being  injured,  killed,  or  subjected  to  pain? 

REAC-8.  9CFR  2.131,  Handling  of  Animals  specifies  Che  standards  of  care 
required  for  training  or  exhibiting  animals.  A fatal  injury  may  be  regarded 
as  inadequate  veterinary  care  as  well  as  improper  handling. 
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AHA- 9.  What  rules  or  regulations  do  they  have  which  would  prevent  anyone  in 
one  of  the  above  categories  from  injuring,  killing,  causing  behavioral  stress, 
pain,  or  suffering,  hitting,  striking,  tripping,  or  throwing,  kicking, 
wrestling,  taunting,  overloading,  overworking,  or  depriving  of  necessary  food 
or  drink? 

REAC-9.  Again,  9CFR  2.32.  and  2.40  (adequate  veterinary  care)  and  9CFR  2.131 
(handling)  specify  minimum  standards  for  the  care  and  welfare  of  animals  being 
trained,  exhibited,  or  used  in  laboratory  experiments.  The  regulations 
specifically  prohibit  procedures  which  utilize  inhumane  treatment  of  the 
animals . For  example  marine  mammals  are  rewarded  with  food  fish  upon 
completion  of  their  act.  For  this  reason,  the  performing  animals  are  normally 
fed  their  daily  allowance  after  the  performance  of  their  last  act  for  that 
particular  day.  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  retired  for  the  day  without  being 
fed.  Body  weigh  and  condition  are  monitored  and  documented  accordingly. 

APHIS  inspectors  monitor  this  aspect  of  training  along  with  general 
nutritional  status  of  the  performing  animals.  In  accordance  with  9CFR  3.128 
animals  housed  in  cages  that  are  too  small  to  permit  optimum  activity  may 
develop  stereotypical  behavior.  APHIS  inspectors  are  always  evaluating 
animals  for  abnormal  behavior.  Close  attention  is  given  caging  for  traveling 
performing  animals.  Anything  which  causes  unnecessary  pain  and  suffering 
would  not  be  allowed.  Humane  euthanasia  is  permitted. 

AHA- 10 . Can  a trainer  on  his  compound  or  anyone  at  a too,  circus  or  anyone  in 
any  way  of  the  above  circumstances,  refuses  to  allow  a US  DA  inspector  cc  enter 
and  inspect  their  property  and  animals? 

REAC-10.  9CFR  2.126  specifies  the  licensee  or  registrant  must  permit 
inspection  of  animals,  records,  and  property.  In  addition,  the  licensee  or 
registrant  must  provide  a room  adequately  equipped  to  perform  the  necessary 
compliance  inspections.  9CFR  2.129  permits  APHIS  representatives  to 
confiscate  animals  being  held  by  an  exhibitor  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  APHIS 
inspector,  the  animal (s)  are  suffering  because  of  undue  neglect,  especially  if 
the  animal's  lives  are  endangered.  As  a matter  of  practicality,  nocturnal 
animals  and  special  breeding  programs  may  ce  jeopardized  by  the  presence  of 
strangers,  whenever  possible  our  APHIS  representatives  do  not  wish  to  disturb 
programs  of  this  nature  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  his  or  her 
presence  would  jeopardize  a program.  Conversely,  APHIS  inspectors  may  elect  to 
not  enter  an  animal  facility  in  the  event  an  inspector's  health  and  safety  may 
be  jeopardized.  These  instances  are  indeed  rare. 

AHA-11.  What  do  they  have  in  their  rules  and  regulations  which  would  cover  the 
psychological  well-being  of  an  animal? 

REAC-11.  The  regulations  cited  in  the  answer  to  question  4 above  apply  to 
this  question,  Adequate  veterinary  care  and  handling  standards  must  be 
adhered  to  by  the  licensee  or  registrant.  In  addition,  Subpart  F Section 
3.128  include  a clause  which  relates  abnormal  behavior  with  inadequate  cage 
size. 

AHA-12.  Do  they  have  any  laws  and  regulations  which  deal  with  animal 
population  control  and  if  so,  what  are  they?  If  not,  do  they  have  anything  in 
the  offing. 

REAC-12.  No,  there  are  no  provisions  in  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  relative  to 
population  control.  This  is  not  addressed  at  the  present  time  and  do  not 
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expect  this  to  be  Addresses  in  the  near  future. 

AHA- 13.  Do  they  have  any  laws  or  regulations  which  deal  with  the  disposition 
of  animals  after  they  have  been  used  in  the  above  categories?  If  so,  what  are 
they  and  which  categories  are  regulated?  If  not,  do  they  have  anything  in  the 
offing? 

REAC-13.  While  an  animal  is  being  held  by  the  licensee  or  registrant  it  must 
be  cared  for  in  accordance  with  minimum  standards  specified  in  the  : _1 

regulations.  Performing  animals  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  are  - - -JE 
another  matter  for  which  we  have  no  jurisdiction.  The  licensee  or  registrant^ 
must  document  the  disposition  of  the  animal  and  maintain  a record  of  v 

disposition  for  a period  of  one  year,  or  as  required  under  existing  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law.  Animals  not  properly  cared  for,  can  be  confiscated  in 
accordance  with  9CFR  2.129.  In  accordance  with  9CFR  2.31,  multiple  surgical 
procedures  are  not  permitted  on  laboratory  animals  unless:  (1)  justified  for 

scientific  reasons  by  the  principal  investigator  and  such  justification  is 
reduced  in  writing  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Institutional  Animal  Care  And 
Use  Committee (IACUC)  (2)  required  as  routine  veterinary  procedure  or  for  the 
health  or  well-being  of  the  animal,  (3;  as  approved  by  review  of  a written 
request  to  the  APHIS  Administrator. 

AHA- 14.  If  a United  States  film  company,  circus  or  traveling  zoo  went  outside 
the  country,  do  they  have  or  could  they  legally  put  into  their  regulations 
that  they  must  follow  United  States  laws  and/or  regulations? 

REAC-14.  APHIS  has  no  jurisdiction  of  these  companies  while  oucside  the  United 
States  or  U.S.  Territories.  There  are  no  provisions  in  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
for  monitoring  animal  care  and  welfare  under  existing  regulations  of  animals 
located  outside  the  United  States,  , the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  any  other  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States.  Conversely,  the  U.S.  Film  companies  must  comply  with  the 
animal  welfare  regulations  of  the  countries  in  which  they  crave!  and  exhibit. 

AHA-15.  Does  the  USDA  have  any  rules  cr  regulations  which  permit  them  to 
confiscate  and/or  humanely  euthanize  any  animal  found  to  be  suffering  in  one 
of  the  areas  which  they  now  oversee  (such  as  training  compounds,  zoos, 
circuses,  etc)?  If  so,  what  are  they,  What  are  the  rule  numbers  and  what  do 
they  say? 

REAC-15.  Section  16(a)  Animal  Welfare  Act.  and  Section  2.129,  9 CFR,  Part  2, 
set  forth  the  authority  to  confiscate  animals  that  are  found  to  be  suffering 
due  to  failure  to  comply  with  regulations  and  standards. 

AHA- 16.  What  kinds  of  hearings  or  action  can  be  taken  if  they  do  find  someone 
under  one  of  the  above  categories  which  has  injured,  killed,  or  otherwise 
caused  pain  or  suffering  to  an  animal  under  their  care? 

REAC-16.  In  accordance  with  9CFR  2.129  animals  in  life  threatening  situations 
can  be  confiscated  by  APHIS  representatives.  This  normally  requires 
documentation  by  APHIS,  such  as  examination  of  the  animals  by  a licensed 
veterinarian,  documentation  of  failure  of  the  licensee  or  registrant  to 
cooperate  In  providing  adequate  care  and  welfare  of  the  animals  in  question, 
either  by  affidavit  obtained  from  another  APHIS  Veterinary  Medical  Officer, 
APHIS  Investigator,  and  or  law  enforcement  officer,  such  as  a county  sheriff 
or  U.S.  Marshall.  This  may  include  life  threatening  comments  or  action 
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directed  toward  the  APHIS  representative,  which  is  in  violation  of  Section 
16(b)  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  9CFR  2.4.  In  the  event  animals  are  found 
dead  or  must  be  humanely  euthanized  due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  licensee 
or  registrant,  9CFR  2.40  and/or  9CFR  2.131,  then  OGC  will  seek  to  prosecute 
the  violation  and  will  access  the  penalties  and  sanctions  as  provided  by  the 
Act.  Legal  actions  are  usually  carried  out  through  the  Administrative  Law 
procedure  but  violations  of  the  Act  may  also  go  through  criminal  procedures. 

AHA-17.  If  we  were  to  call  them  today  and  say  "cruelty  is  going  on  the  set 
now"  do  they  have  the  personnel  to  come  out  and  investigate  immediately?  In 
other  words,  could  they  do  anything  about  it  at  that  moment?  If  not,  are  they 
in  a position,  financially  and/or  man-power  wise  to  set  up  such  a system? 

REAC-17.  Complaints  are  given  top  priority  by  APHIS  representatives.  However, 
APHIS  does  not  have  a "rapid  response  team"  available  and  cannot  guarantee 
immediate,  "on-call"  action  when  informed  that  non- compliant  standards  exist 
or  are  being  committed  by  a licensee  or  registrant.  The  majority  of  APHIS 
inspectors  are  in  transit  while  performing  their  duties  and  therefore  cannot 
be  reached  except  by  voice  mail,  which  is  frequently  after  normal  working 
hours.  APHIS  has  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future  respond  in  a prompt  and 
timely  manner  appropriate  with  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 

AHA -18.  If  any  of  the  rule  or  regulations  are  violated,  can  they  suspend  a 
person's  license  temporarily? 

REaC-IS.  Yes,  the  APHIS  Administrator  may  sign  the  summary  suspension  to 
withhold  a license  for  a period  of  21  days.  Two  concurrent  summary 
suspensions  cannot  be  rendered  without  a hearing.  Recently,  Congress  passed  an 
"Injunction  Bill"  which  essentially  permits  a District  Court  to  suspend  an 
exhibitor's  operation  until  legal  action  has  been  served  against  the  alleged 
violator.  This  Bill  has  noc  been  tested  ir.  a Court  of  Lav.  An  administrative 
lav  judge  nay  suspend  a license  for  longer  periods  as  judged  by  OCC.  including 
permanent  suspension  if  deemed  appropriate. 

AHA- 19.  Do  they  have  the  ability  to  suspend  someone's  license  permanently,  and 
if  so,  under  what  conditions?  Explain  how  their  hearing  procedures  work  and 
under  what  conditions  they  would  take  someone  in  for  a hearing.  What  are  the 
possible  outcome  of  such  a hearing?  (Example:  Innocent,  temporary  suspension, 
permanently  suspended) 

REAC-19.  Most  violations  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  are  regarded  as  a civil 
crime  rather  than  a criminal  offense.  Frocedure-wise , a complaint  is  filed  by 
OGC  against  the  violator.  OGC  attempts  to  arbitrate  with  the 
licensee/registrant.  All  attempts  are  made  to  come  to  a consent  or  agreement 
between  the  two  parties.  In  the  event  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  a 
hearing  is  conducted  before  an  administrative  law  judge  where  rules  of 
procedure  and  rules  of  evidence  are  less  formal  than  those  of  a criminal 
trial.  After  each  side  has  presented  their  briefs  and  their  testimony,  the 
administrative  law  judge  will  Issue  his/her  decision.  Usually  a cease  and 
desist  order  becomes  a part  of  the  decision,  along  with  the  assessment  of 
fines  and  sanctions.  Fines  may  be  assessed  in  the  amount  of  $2,500.00  per 
count,  per  day.  Sanctions  may  include  a prescribed  period  of  suspension  or 
revocation  of  USDA  license.  Either  party  may  appeal  the  administrative  law 
judge's  decision  to  the  Judicial  Officer.  The  licensee/registranc  has  an 
additional  avenue  of  appeal  by  way  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Serious 
violations  of  the  Act  may  be  prosecuted  criminally  through  the  Justice 
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Deportment. 

AHA *20.  Do  they  new  cover  pat  stores?  If  to,  what's  chair  authority? 

MAC-20.  9CFt  2.1  criteria  determines  whether  or  not  a pat  etore  muse  ba 
licensed  to  toll  anlaalt . Exhibiting  or  selling  wild  or  exotic  aniaait 
requires  a USOA  lieanaa  or  coflatraelon.  OSSA  doaa  not  regulate  tha  ratail 

aala  of  pat  animal  a. 

AKA- 21.  Do  they  cower  county  fairs  and  If  so.  what  la  chair  authority? 

&SAC-21.  tha  definition  of  the  tarn  ■Exhibitor*  in  the  Aet  and  9CM  2.1 
exempt*  county  fairs  from  being  licensed  by  tha  OSOA.  However,  in  accordance 
with  tent  2.1.  an  anlaal  act  or  exhibit  involving  anlnal  spades  covered  by 
tha  Act  oust  ba  licensed  by  the  USD A to  perform.  Response  to  question  S 
addresses  this  question  more  completely  with  respect  to  why  agricultural 
exhibits  ace  except. 

AKA- 22.  Do  they  cover  livestock  shows,  and  if  so,  what  is  chair  authority? 
RSAC-22.  The  Act  does  not  regulate  livestock  shows. 

AHA-23.  Can  they  cover  purabrsd  dog  ar<l  cat  shows  and  if  se,  whet  is  their 
authority. 


RSAC-23.  In  ecccrdar.cs  with  tha  Act  and  9CF?.  2.1,  purebred  dog  and  cat  shews 
are  exempt  from  licer.sir.g  ar.d  therefor*  from  jurisdiction  of  the  Animal 

Welfare  Act. 

AHA* 24.  Do  they  cover  exhibitions  intended  to  advance  agricultural  arts  and/or 
sciences  and  if  so,  what  is  their  authority? 

RSAC-24.  In  accordance  with  tha  Act  and  ?C?S  2.1  agricultural  shows  are 
exempt.  See  response  to  question  3 above  for  full  explanation. 
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AMERICAN  HUMANE 

Washington  Office  • RQ  Box  17352  • Washington,  D.C.  20041-0352  • (202)  543-7780 
Protecting  Animals  Since  1877 


July  22,  1992 


Mr.  Keith  Pitts 
DORFA  Subcommittee 

1534  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Keith: 

During  my  testimony  I asked  that  some  press  releases  be 
submitted  for  the  record  and  then  couldn't  find  them. 

Here  they  are,  can  you  please  submit  them? 

Thank  you  for  all  of  your  help. 


- Director 


AD:  hi 
Enclosures 
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AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 


Sr  W S K f* — fr  l*.  A S fc 


AHA  CONTACT:  Betty  Denny  Smith,  Barbara  Sands,  818/501*0123 

i PENGUINS  RECEIVE  STAR  TREATMENT  WHILE  ON  THE  SET  OF  BdTlfaN  RETURNS 

LOS  ANGELES,  JUNE  18,  1992  - Twelve  King  penguins and  24  blackfooted-hybrid  penguins  receded  mar  “./ 
treatment  "during  the  filming  of  Batman  Returns  according  to  the  American  Humane  Association  which 
monitored  all  the  animal  action  in  the  film  as  well  as  pre-production  training. 

Under  the  protection  of  a 24-hour  guard,  the  penguins  were  housed  in  two  forty-foot  trailers  equipped  with 
swimming  pools  and  a special  water  filtration  system.  Outside,  the  penguins  used  a 2,000-gallon  pool  which  was 
netted  to  keep  the  dust  out  And  non-slip  surfaces  were  built  wherever  the  penguins  walked  for  their  safety  as 
recommended  in  American  Humane's  Guidelines  for  Animals  in  Film. 

The  temperature  inside  the  penguins’  trailers  and  while  they  were  on  the  set  was  kept  at  an  average  38  degrees. 

All  the  animal*  on  th„’  set  requiring  more  *emperate  environments,  hovever.  were  accommodated  through 
costuming  and  heating  pads. 

In  addition  to  American  Humane's  staff,  three  penguin  specialists,  including  a veterinarian,  a housing  expert,  and 
a water  filtration  expert,  were  brought  to  the  set  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  the  birds. 

American  Humane  examinee  all  costuming  worn  by  the  animals  on  the  set  prior  to  production  to  ensure  the 
materials  were  lightweight  and  comfortable  for  the  animals  to  wear.  Trainers  joined  the  penguins  in  the  water 
during  filming  but  lemained  just  off-camera. 

Penguins,  cats,  moneys,  dogs,  horses,  and  snakes  were  all  part  of  the  cast  in  the  movie  Batman  Rttums,  but 
in  many  scenes  special  effects  were  used  in  place  of  real  animals. 

* In  scenes  where  animals  couid  appear  in  danger,  fake  props  were  used. 

* The  bats  which  apoear  on  camera  were  not  real,  but  computer-generated  bats. 

* The  pallbearers  were  not  real  Emperor  penguins,  but  people  in  penguin  suits. 

* Fifty  fake  mechanical  penguins  were  used  in  numerous  scenes  to  give  the  illusion  of  more  penguins. 

In  addition,  sound  effects,  such  as  gunfire  and  explosions,  were  added  in  post-production  so  as  not  to  frighten 
any  of  the  animal  actors. 

American  Humane  rates  the  animal  action  in  Batman  Returns  as  "Acceptable." 

The  American  Humane  Association  has  been  protecting  animals  in  film  since  1939  and  monitors  more  than  300 
movies,  television  programs,  and  commercials  each  year. 

0t0  ' 


i 


63  Inverness  Drive  Ease  • Englewood,  Colorado  80112  • (303)  792-9900 
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AMERICAN  HUMANE  MOVIE  REVIEW 

Lot  Angles  Office  • A!4*  Vfnrura  Boulevard  • Sherman  Qaks,  California  -3j42 3 . <8\?)  >31-3! ' ' 
Protecting  Ammai  Acton 


BATMAN  RETURNS 


Produced  by:  Warner  Bros. 

Producers:  Denise  DiNovi  and  Tim  Burton 
Director:  Tim  Burton 

Stars:  Michael  Keaton,  Danny  DeVito  and  Michelle  Pfeiffer 
Screened:  April  9,  1992 


It's  Christmastime  in  Gotham  City,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  The  Plaza,  there's  much  excitement  as  the  people 
await  the  annual  lighting  of  the  Christmas  tree.  The  Mayor 
arrives  with  city  officials  and  honored  guests  for  the 
special  ceremony.  One  of  the  guests  is  Max  Shreck,  a tough, 
shrewd  and  ruthless  businessman,  who  speaks  to  the  people  of 
peace  and  love.  The  festivities  are  interrupted  when  an 
enormous  gift-wrapped  package  arrives  and  rolls  forward.  As 
everyone  stares  at  it  in  anticipation,  the  package  erupts 
like  a Trojan  horse,  spewing  forth  an  assortment  of  circus 
characters  who  launch  a spectacular  attack  on  The  Plaza.  The 
mayhem  escalates  until  Bruce  Wayne,  in  the  guise  of  his 
alter-ego,  Batman,  intercedes.  One  of  the  victims  Batman 
rescues  is  Max's  secretary,  Selina,  a mousey  wimp  of  a 
woman.  Selina  continues  home  to  her  lonely  apartment  where 
her  only  companion  is  her  pet  cat,  Miss  Kitty. 

Unnoticed  in  ail  the  confusion,  Max  has  been  abducted 
by  the  attackers  and  taken  underground  to  the  realm  of  The 
Penguin,  a man  with  penguin-like  features.  The  Penguin 
rants  and  raves  how  he  is  angry  at  the  toxic  waste  that 
Shreck' s various  industries  have  produced  in  the 
environment.  He  states  that  he  wants  to  find  his  real  roots 
- to  find  who  his  parents  are.  What  he  really  wants  is 
power,  which  he  will  achieve  by  running  for  Mayor  of  Gotham 
City.  He  blackmails  Max  into  helping  him  achieve  his  goal. 

In  the  meantime,  Selina  returns  to  Max's  office  where 
she  had  forgotten  to  prepare  background  material  for  Max's 
meeting  with  Bruce  Wayne.  While  doing  her  research,  she 
uncovers  some  incriminating  information  on  Max's  new  power 
plant.  Max  returns  to  his  office  and  realizing  Selina  could 
be  a threat  to  him,  he  pushes  her  through  a glass  window, 
where  she  falls,  presumably,  to  her  death  below.  As  she 
lies  dying  on  the  snowy  street  below,  in  her  delirium  she 
summons  Miss  Kitty,  who  appears  with  a rescue  team  of  many 
cats  and  they  perform  a strange  form  of  feline  CPR.  They 
revive  Selina,  but  there  is  something  different  about  her. 
As  if  in  a trance,  the  dazed  Selina  returns  to  her  apartment 
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where  she  transforms  herself  into  Catwoman.  Victim  no  more, 
as  the  predatory  Catwoman,  she  seeks  her  revenge  on  Max  and 
society.  As  Selina,  and  feigning  memory  loss  from  an 
accident,  she  returns  to  the  office  of  a surprised  Max  where 
she  meets  Bruce.  Bruce  is  attracted  to  her  and  a romance 
develops . 

As  Bruce  and  Selina,  they  become  lovers,  but  as 
Catwoman,  she  becomes  Batman's  seductive  nemesis.  She  is 
but  one  more  villain  on  Batman's  growing  list  of  evil-doers. 
Batman  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him  as  he  battles  to  save 
Gotham  from  the  forces  of  evil. 

There's  extensive  use  of  a large  variety  of  animals  in 
Batman  Returns.  American  Humane  was  present  throughout  the 
filming  of  all  animal  action  and,  in  addition,  monitored 
training  for  animal  stunts  performed  in  the  film.  AHA  also 
examined  the  costumes  worn  by  the  penguins  and  the  monkeys 
prior  to  filming.  Our  representatives  also  inspected  the 
housing  for  the  animals  prior  to  production.  The  penguins 
had  a 2 4 -hour  guard  and  were  housed  in  two  forty- foot 
trailers  at  night.  Each  trailer  had  a swimming  pool  with  a 
filtration  system  and  were  temperature  controlled.  Outside 
there  was  a 2,G0C  gallon  pool,  also  with  a filtration  system 
and  netting  over  it  to  keep  the  dust  out.  When  filming,  the 
temperature  was  kept  extremely  low  on  the  set,  so  low  that 
our  representatives  on  the  set  had  to  wear  winter  overcoats 
in  order  to  be  comfortable.  A newspaper  reported  the 
producers'  total  refrigeration  bill  for  keeping  the  penguins 
comfortable  totalled  one  million  dollars!  Provisions  also 
were  made  on  set  for  the  comfort  of  the  animals  that 
required  warmth. 

An  opening  scene  is  a flashback  to  when  the  Penguin  was 
a baby  and  shows  a pet  cat  walking  past  a darkened  cage, 
which  supposedly  houses  the  infant  Penguin.  The  cat  walks 
from  A to  B and  stands  by  the  cage,  suddenly  it  disappears 
as  if  it's  been  sucked  through  the  bars  and  into  the  cage. 
(Supposedly  the  cat  has  been  killed  by  the  infant  Penguin.) 
The  cat  merely  walked  A to  B,  then  the  film  cut  to  a fake 
cat  which  was  pulled  through  the  cage. 

In  the  attack  on  the  Plaza,  a variety  of  animals  are 
seen.  There  are  policemen  mounted  on  horses,  which  are 
primarily  background.  A monkey  wearing  a costume  and 
holding  a fake  gun,  sits  on  an  actor's  shoulder.  A ratty- 
looking  poodle  wearing  a sweater  was  also  in  this  scene. 
The  poodle's  fur  was  made  to  look  unkept  with  the  use  of 
non-toxic  make-up.  In  addition,  fake  fur  was  added  to  the 
poodle's  head  and  body.  Because  the  set  was  kept  at  a very 
low  temperature,  the  monkey  and  the  dog  were  comfortable 
wearing  their  costumes  and,  between  scenes,  were  warmed  by 
heating  pads,  which  were  kept  on  the  set.  A snake  which  was 
draped  around  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  an  actress,  was  also 
in  the  scene  of  the  attack  by  the  circus  people.  Extra 
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provisions  were  made  to  keep  the  snake  warm  between  scenes. 
Most  of  the  loud  sound  effects,  including  the  sound  of 
gunfire,  were  added  in  post  production. 

For  the  scene  that  took  place  between  Max  and  the 
Penguin  in  the  Penguin's  lair,  30  penguins  were  used.  Each 
day  that  the  penguins  worked,  a path  was  cleared  for  them  to 
walk  from  their  holding  area  to  the  set.  Four  handlers  were 
in  care  of  the  penguins  in  order  to  insure  their  safety. 
The  crew  and  actors  were  asked  to  refrain  from  touching  or 
crowding  the  penguins  and  special  ramps  were  built  for  the 
penguins  that  had  a non-slip  surface.  Two  trainers  remained 
in  the  water,  out  of  camera  range,  with  the  penguins.  In 
addition  to  the  real  penguins,  fifty  fake  mechanical 
penguins  were  used  in  numerous  scenes.  In  order  to  get  the 
penguins  to  follow  an  actor  around,  the  penguins  were  fed 
fish  rewards. 

When  Miss  Kitty,  the  cat,  is  first  seen  in  Selina's 
apartment,  the  action  is  very  simple  A to  B in  nature  and 
the  cat  simply  responded  to  her  trainer's  cues.  For  the 
scene  in  which  Selina  falls  from  the  window  and  is  revived 
by  Miss  Kitty  and  various  ether  cats,  20  cats  were  used.  To 
achieve  the  effect  cf  the  cats  rushing  to  Selina's  aid, 
several  handlers  released  the  cats  from  kennels 
simultaneously.  The  actress  clicked  a clicker  with  her 
hidden  hand  and  the  cats  responded  to  the  clicker  and  small 
bits  of  food,  which  were  hidden  around  her.  Later  when  the 
transformed  Selina  returns  to  her  apartment,  numerous  cats 
enter  her  apartment  through  her  window.  The  trainer  gave 
verbal  cues  to  the  cats  to  jump  into  the  room.  In  a 
separate  scene,  cats  are  seen  on  a ledge  outside  her 
building.  The  cats  on  the  ledge  wore  harnesses,  which  were 
attached  to  hooks  on  the  ledges  to  secure  the  cats  and  to 
keep  them  from  slipping. 

There  is  a scene  in  which  the  ratty  poodle  carries  a 
grenade  into  a building  and  then  exits  without  the  grenade 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  building  explodes.  The  dog  ran  A 
to  B with  a fake  grenade  in  his  mouth.  He  dropped  the 
grenade  and  ran  from  B to  A.  This  was  accomplished  with  the 
use  of  two  trainers.  One  released  the  dog  at  Point  A to  go 
to  another  trainer  at  Point  B.  The  trainers  used  both  hand 
and  voice  commands.  The  scene  was  shot  in  cuts  and  the  dog 
was  not  present  during  any  explosion. 

In  a scene  between  the  Penguin  and  Catwoman  that  takes 
place  in  the  Penguin's  bedroom,  a small  bird  is  in  a cage. 
Catwoman  threatens  the  Penguin  by  putting  the  Penguin's  pet 
bird  in  her  mouth,  threatening  to  eat  it.  The  Penguin  in 
turn  holds  a knife  to  Catwoman's  cat  which  is  sitting  on  the 
bed,  so  Catwoman  spits  out  the  bird  and  it  flies  out  and 
away.  To  accomplish  the  scene  with  the  bird  in  Catwoman's 
mouth,  the  bird  was  gradually  and  carefully  prepped  for  the 
scene,  starting  with  teaching  the  bird  to  fly  out  of  closed, 
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cupped  hands  and  then  fly  from  the  hands  to  his  cage. 
Gradually  the  bird  was  placed  into  the  open  mouth  of  the 
trainer.  Eventually  the  trainer  closed  his  lips  for  a 
second,  then  opened  his  mouth  and  the  bird  flew  to  his  cage. 
The  trainer  did  not  close  his  lips  tightly  but  kept  them 
open  slightly. 

When  the  scene  was  done  with  the  star  actress,  the 
scene  was  shot  in  cuts.  With  the  cameras  rolling,  the 
trainers  backed  the  bird  into  the  actress'  mouth.  The  bird 
was  in  her  mouth  for  one  or  two  seconds,  then  she  opened  her 
mouth  and  the  bird  flew  to  his  cage.  The  bird  had  been 
well-trained  by  this  point  and  the  action  did  not  bother 
him.  The  bird  that  was  used  was  a finch.  A fake  bird  had 
also  been  used  in  part  of  the  scene  prior  to  the  point  where 
Catwoman  places  the  bird  in  her  mouth.  When  Catwoman  first 
reaches  into  the  cage  to  take  out  the  bird,  a fake  bird  was 
used.  She  pulled  out  the  fake  bird  and  popped  it  into  her 
mouth.  Then  the  camera  cut  to  the  part  where  the  real  bird 
was  placed  in  the  actress'  mouth.  The  cat  that  was  present 
laying  on  the  bed  during  this  scene  was  tethered  to  the  bed 
by  a soft  cotton  string  that  was  tied  like  a belt  around  the 
lower  waist  of  the  cat.  This  was  not  seen  by  the  camera. 
The  car  was  also  filmed  separately  without  any  tether.  The 
Penguin  pressed  a button  on  his  umbrella  and  a knife  came 
out  of  the  point.  This  was  a fake  knife  which  he  held  to 
the  cat.  The  cat  was  not  released  until  after  the  bird  was 
safely  in  it's  cage. 

In  the  spectacular  climax  where  the  Penguin  summons  his 
army  of  penguins  to  march  on  Gotham,  Twelve  King  penguins 
and  twenty-four  Black-foot  penguins  were  used.  The  penguin 
army  was  multiplied  optically  to  make  it  appear  that  there 
were  many  more  penguins.  The  penguins  wore  specially  fitted 
harnesses,  to  which  they  had  become  gradually  accustomed  to 
wearing.  Fake  rockets  were  attached  to  the  harnesses.  The 
helmets  were  light  weight  and  had  elastic  bands  attached  to 
them  to  hold  them  on.  There  were  rubber  tips  on  the  rockets 
to  protect  the  birds  against  being  harmed  by  any  sharp 
points.  The  penguins  would  be  released  by  one  group  of 
trainers  and  called  from  Point  A to  Point  B by  another  group 
of  trainers.  Puppy  pens  were  used  to  keep  them  in  a 
specific  area.  The  trainers  kept  a bucket  of  fish  and  would 
continually  feed  the  penguins  in  order  to  coax  them  to  move 
to  certain  positions.  Trainers,  of  course,  were  always  out 
of  camera  range.  At  one  point  30  penguins  swam  across  their 
special  pool  wearing  their  harnesses.  They  had  been 
properly  prepped  for  this  action  and  were  comfortable  with 
it.  The  flooring  of  the  various  other  surfaces  that  the 
penguins  walked  across  had  all  been  carefully  prepared  for 
them.  The  sound  effects  of  gunfire  and  explosions  were 
added  in  post  production  and  no  explosions  were  close  to  any 
real  birds. 
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The  six  Emperor  penguins  that  act  as  pallbearers  for 
the  Penguin's  body  at  the  end  of  the  film,  were  little 
people  dressed  as  Emperor  penguins.  Monkeys  and  poodles 
also  appeared  in  the  climactic  scenes.  At  one  point  Max, 
who  is  locked  in  a cage,  calls  to  a monkey  who  has  the  key 
to  his  cage  and  the  money  goes  to  the  cage  with  the  keys. 
The  keys  were  actually  tied  to  the  monkey  and  the  monkey  was 
tossed  by  one  trainer  to  another  trainer  a distance  of  about 
one  half  foot.  Where  the  monkey  carries  a note  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  Penguin,  the  monkey  was  simply 
coached  by  his  trainer  with  verbal  cues. 

In  other  animal  action  in  the  film,  bats  which  appear 
on  camera  were  not  real,  but  computer  generated  special- 
effects  bats.  A dead  fish  that  Max  holds  up  to  the  Penguin 
was  actually  a fake  prop.  An  aguarium  containing  fish  are 
background  in  Bruce  Wayne's  mansion. 

American  Humane  was  on  set  throughout  filming  and  we 
are  rating  Batman  Returns  "Acceptable". 
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Stars:  Kevin  Costner  and  Mary  McDonnell 
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After  the  Civil  War  a Union  soldier,  Lt  John  Dunbar, 
requests  a transfer  to  the  western  frontier.  He#s  a 
celebrated  war  hero  who  made  a suicidal  ride  across  Southern 
lines  and  he  new  has  a strong  yearning  to  experience  the 
disappearing  frontier.  The  army  grants  his  request  and 
gives  him  command  of  a remote  outpost.  When  he  arrives,  he 
finds  the  outpost  deserted.  Instead  of  returning,  he 
remains,  with  only  his  horse,  Cisco,  for  a companion. 

John  keeps  a journal  while  he  maintains  his  lonely  command. 
He  writes  about  the  wolf  who  pays  him  a visit  each  day.  He 
names  the  wolf  "Two  Socks"  and  gradually  man  and  beast  form 
a close  bond.  He  knows  a Sioux  tribe  is  aware  of  his 
presence  and  he  decides  to  make  contact  with  them.  At  first 
he  is  rejected,  but  the  Indians  become  curious  about  this 
man  they  call  "Dances  with  Wolves"  and  they  begin  a 
relationship  that  ultimately  ends  with  John  being  adopted 
into  their  tribe.  John  also  finds  the  love  of  his  life  when 
he  meets  a white  woman  who  has  been  raised  by  the  Sioux. 


Kevin  Costner  infuses  a rare  blend  of  masculinity  and 
sensitivity  in  Dances  with  Wolves/John.  Through  his  journal 
we  observe  the  tragic  plight  of  the  American  Indian  as  their 
way  of  life  is  brutally  destroyed  by  an  encroaching 
"civilization".  It  becomes  painfully  obvious  who  the  real 
savages  are  when  the  Indians  reverence  for  life  is  countered 
with  the  wonton  destruction  of  the  white  hunter. 


There  is  some  form  of  animal  action  in  nearly  every  frame  of 
this  epic  film.  The  production  company  went  to  great  effort 
and  expense  to  stage  realistic  animal  scenes  without  harming 
the  animals.  There  is  a huge  buffalo  stampede  and  hunt, 
which  was  partially  achieved  with  the  use  of  fake  and 
mechanical  buffalos.  The  cost  of  construction  of  these  23 
fake  animals  was  $250,000.00.  Thirty-five  hundred  buffalo 
were  used  for  the  stampede.  Some  buffalo  had  arrows 
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attached  with  clips  to  their  fur  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  had  been  struck  by  arrows.  The  fake  buffalo  were  run 
on  tracks  and  then  caused  to  crash  and  fall  to  give  the 
impression  of  buffalo  going  down.  Other  fake  buffalo  were 
tossed  out  of  the  back  of  a truck  and  the  cameras  recorded 
their  falling  on  the  ground.  One  buffalo  charges  at  a young 
Indian  girl.  It  was  actually  a pet  buffalo  coming  to  collect 
an  Oreo  cookie  for  which  he  has  a special  yen.  This  scene 
was  filmed  in  cuts.  The  buffalo  that  is  shot  and  on  the 
ground  is  a mechanical  buffalo  that  raises  its  head  and  then 
is  "shot"  again.  The  buffalo  liver  that  is  cut  out  of  a 
buffalo  was  actually  made  of  jello.  It  took  eight  days  of 
filming  buffalo  to  get  four  minutes  on  screen.  The  scene 
was  shots  in  cuts  and  the  fake  and  real  buffalo  were  mingled 
in  foreground  and  background  and  filmed  through  a haze  of 
dust.  No  buffalo  were  actually  killed  or  hurt  during  the 
filming  of  this  scene.  Where  a buffalo  and  a horse  collide 
it  is  actually  a taxidermied  buffalo  head  being  held  by  a 
man.  There  is  a heart-wrenching  scene  where  the  carcasses 
of  dead  buffalo  lie  strewn  across  a field,  these  buffalo 
were  supposedly  killed  and  skinned  and  their  tongues  removed 
by  white  hunters  who  left  their  carcasses  to  rot  in  the 
field.  These  realistic  looking  carcasses  were  actually  made 
of  foam  latex. 


All  horse  falls  were  performed  by  trained  falling  horses. 
When  Cisco  is  ambushed  and  killed  he  is  merely  doing  a lay 
down  and  stage  blood  and  special  effects  were  used  for  the 
gun  shots.  The  bloated  carcass  seen  lying  on  the  ground  was 
fake  and  the  vultures  observed  from  a distance  on  the 
carcass  were  mostly  fake  mingled  with  three  real  vultures. 


"Two  Socks"  was  portrayed  by  two  wolves  named  "Teddi"  and 
"Buck".  Since  nether  Teddi  nor  Buck  howl,  a third  wolf  was 
used  at  the  end  of  the  film  to  howl  in  the  wilderness.  When 
"Two  Socks"  is  shot  and  killed  the  wolf  merely  has  a tether 
on  his  lower  body.  They  filmed  him  attempting  to  stand  up 
which  creates  the  illusion  of  his  being  shot  in  the  hind 
quarters.  A taxidermied  wolf  was  used  to  portray  the  wolf 
after  he  had  died. 


Dead  animals  are  seen  at  various  times  throughout  the  film. 
Dead  animals  hanging  in  a western  village  were  actually  road 
kills  provided  to  the  film  company  by  local  highway 
authorities.  A dead  elk  submerged  in  water  was  supplied  by 
a taxidermist.  The  dead  dogs  that  are  seen  after  the  Pawnee 
raid  were  supplied  by  the  local  animal  shelter.  The  dogs 
had  been  euthanized  at  the  shelter  because  of  illness. 
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The  production  company  respected  the  Indians  reverence  for 
the  eagle  and  whenever  eagle  feathers  were  used  they  were 
fake  feathers. 


In  addition  to  having  a representative  of  American  Humane  on 
the  set,  we  have  viewed  documents,  records,  photographs  and 
a video  tape  substantiating  the  animal  action  We  are  rating 
Dances  with  Wolves  "Acceptable". 
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DANCES  WITH  WOLVES 


In  Kevin  Costner's  directing  debut.  Dances  With  Wolves,  there  is  some  form 

of  animal  action  in  nearly  every  frame  of  this  epic  motion  picture. 

The  film  company,  Tig  Productions,  had  the  respect  and  admiration  for  the  Native 
American's  reverence  for  all  animals.  This  led  to  the  detailed  attention  given  to  the 
role  that  these  animals  played  in  their  movie.  Of  the  utmost  importance  was  the 
safety  of  all  the  animals  used.  No  animals  were  killed  or  injured  during  the  making 
of  Dances  With  Wolves. 

Professionally  trained  animals  were  used,  such  as  Teddy  the  wolf,  who  played 
'Two  Socks",  and  Justin,  who  was  the  horse,  "Cisco".  When  "Cisco"  is  shot  and 
killed  he  did  a lay  down,  and  was  covered  with  stage  blood.  Special  effect  applica- 
tions were  used  for  the  bloody  gunshot  wounds.  The  horse  lying  dead  in  the  field 
and  covered  with  vultures  was  made  from  foam.  Two  of  the  vultures  used  in  the 
scene  were  professionally  handled,  while  others  were  fake.  A tether  was  attached 
to  the  wolf  "Two  Socks"  as  they  filmed  him  beginning  to  stand  up.  This  achieved 
the  impression  that  he  had  been  shot  In  the  leg. 


Los  Angeles  Office 
14144  Ventura  Boulevard 
Sherman  Oaks,  California  91423 
(818)  501-0123 
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The  incredibly  realistic  buffalo  hunt  was  achieved  through  the  use  of  thirty-five 
hundred  real  buffalo,  23  fake  buffalo,  six  cameras,  and  a lot  of  editing.  Arrows  with 
clips  were  attached  to  the  fur  of  the  animals  which  gave  the  appearance  that  they 
had  been  struck  during  the  hunt.  Fake,  stuffed  buffalo  were  mounted,  pulled  along 
on  a dolly  and  then  released  for  the  effect  that  they  had  been  shot.  A special  effects 
company  was  hired  to  achieve  these  effects.  The  fake  buffalo  were  made  from  foam 
and  latex  and  coated  with  red  dye  to  recreate  the  slaughter  in  which  the  buffalo 
were  left  to  rot.  The  buffalo  that  was  shot  up  close  while  lifting  its  head  and  kick- 
ing, was  a mechanical  buffalo  using  remote  control  robotics.  The  liver  which  was 
cut  out  of  the  dead  buffalo  was  actually  made  of  jello. 


It  took  eight  days  of  filming  the  buffalo  to  get  four  minutes  on  screen,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  a representative  or  American  Humane  on  the  set,  we  have  vievvec 
documents,  records,  photographs  and  a video  tape  substantiating  the  animal  action. 
American  Humane  has  rated  Dances  With  Wolves  “Acceptable".  For  more  details 
on  the  animal  action,  letters  can  be  sent  to  American  Humane  Association,  14144 
Ventura  Boulevard,  Suite  260,  Sherman  Oaks,  California  91423. 
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Shifling 
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wild  Hearts  Can't  Be  Broken  is  a true  story  that 
takes  place  during  the  Depression.  Scr.cra  Webster  is  a 
head-strong  teenager  who  has  been  taken  in  by  her  aunt 
after  her  mother  and  father  die.  Feeling  that  Sonora 
is  too  difficult  to  handle,  her  aunt  tells  her  that  she 
is  turning  her  over  to  the  State.  Sonora  had  seen  a 
picture  of  a young  model  posing  in  front  of  a sign  at 
the  Steel  Pier  in  Atlantic  City  that  read  "Where  All 
Your  Dreams  Come  True".  This  ad  was  to  shape  Sonora's 
future.  Another  ad  also  responsible  for  shaping  her 
future,  was  one  she  saw  in  a local  store  which  read, 
"Young  girl  needed  to  ride  diving  horses.  Must  be 
willing  to  travel.  See  Dr.  W.  F.  Carver  at  the 
Savannah  County  Fair."  These  were  the  two  thoughts 
that  she  took  with  her  as  she  ran  away  from  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  become  that  young  girl  who  would 
dive  horses  and  travel. 

All  did  not  go  as  smoothly  as  she  would  like  when 
she  found  the  fairgrounds  and  announced  to  Dr.  Carver 
that  she  was  there  to  become  the  next  diving  girl. 
Equally  headstrong.  Dr.  Carver  showed  her  the  way  out. 
However,  determination  prevails.  Sonora  strikes  up  a 
friendship  with  Al,  Dr.  Carver's  son,  who  shows  her 
around  the  tower  where  the  horses  dive.  She  is 
awestruck  and  knows  that  this  is  her  destiny.  Dr. 
Carver  decides  to  give  Sonora  a job  as  a stable  hand. 
She  is  finally  given  her  chance  to  train  to  dive  when 
Al  brings  hose  an  unbroken  horse  (Lightning)  and  Dr. 
Carver  is  impressed  with  Sonora's  ability  to  train  him. 

Al,  who  never  got  along  with  his  father,  decides 
to  leave  the  act.  However,  he  and  Sonora  have 
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developed  a relationship  which  keeps  him  emotionally 
attached  to  the  act  during  his  absence.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Sonora's  dream  continues  to  be  to  get  to 
Atlantic  City  'where  all  your  dreams  come  true'.  When 
Marie,  the  regular  diving  girl,  dislocates  her 
shoulder,  Sonora  gets  her  chance  to  dive,  which  comes 
off  without  a hitch.  Again  impressed,  Dr.  Carver 
declares  Sonora  his  second  diving  girl. 

Unable  to  get  his  mind  off  Sonora  A1  attempts  to 
make  her  dreams  come  true  by  getting  the  act  booked  at 
the  Steel  Pier,  in  Atlantic  City,  just  at  the  time  the 
act  is  about  to  go  under  due  to  the  depression  and 
cancelled  shows.  He  then  returns  home  to  be  with 
Sonora  and  his  father. 

Two  things  happen  in  Atlantic  City.  Because 
Lightning,  Sonora's  horse,  has  been  ill,  the  other 
diving  horse.  Red  Lips,  has  to  be  used  for  the  dive. 
As  Sonora  mounts  the  ramp,  A1  proposes  to  her  over  the 
loud-speaker  system.  Then,  Red  Lips  trips  just  before 
the  dissent,  causing  him  and  Sonora  to  hit  the  water  at 
an  awkward  angle.  This  causes  Sonora's  eyes  to 
hemorrhage,  eventually  leading  to  her  blindness. 

he  rest  of  the  story  is  about  Sonora's 
determination  to  dive  again,  which  she  does  for  eleven 
years.  For  most  of  those  years,  the  audience  never 
knew  she  was  blind. 

There  are  three  horse  diving  scenes  in  the 
picture.  In  this  picture  as  in  all  other  pictures, 
there  were  doubles  trained  for  the  picture.  Six  horses 
in  all  were  in  Wild  Hearts  Can't  Be  Broken.  Four  were 
trained  to  dive.  While  the  real  Sonora's  horses  dove 
forty  feet,  the  horses  that  made  the  picture  never  dove 
over  ten  feet,  which  is  the  maximum  that  American 
Humane  Association's  Guildelines  will  allow. 

American  Humane  was  on  the  compound  for  the  full 
training  period.  Corky  Randall,  one  of  the  most 
cautious  horse  wranglers  in  Hollywood,  was  hired  by 
Pegusus  Productions  to  train  the  horses.  The  horses 
were  chosen  very  carefully  and  only  horses  that  liked 
the  water  were  used.  Training  was  done  very  slowly  by 
first  seeing  if  the  horses  liked  to  swim.  They  were 
allowed  initially  to  swim  in  the  tank  made  for  the 
picture.  As  training  progressed,  they  were  allowed  to 
step  off  one  foot  into  water,  then  two  feet  and  so  on 
until  they  had  reached  the  ten  foot  maximum.  The 
horses  always  jumped  on  their  own. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  forty  foot  height,  a lot 
of  Hollywood  magic  was  used.  The  ten  foot  ramp  was 
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made  to  expand  to  thirty  feet.  A cage  was  designed  to 
place  at  the  top  of  the  ramp  so  when  the  horses  climbed 
thirty  feet,  they  just  walked  into  the  cage.  Footage 
of  the  assent  was  run  back  to  back  to  make  the  assent 
appear  long.  Then  a mechanical  person  on  a mechanical 
horse,  with  the  footage  of  the  real  audience  all  set 
against  drawings  of  buildings  in  the  background,  made 
the  jump  appear  to  be  forty  feet.  The  jump  is  shown  in 
cuts  with  only  leaving  the  board  and  entering  the  water 
being  the  real  horse  jumps. 

The  lead  horse  playing  Lightning  always  made 
beautiful  dives.  However,  the  horse  playing  Redlips 
always  twisted  to  the  side  when  he  jumped  making  it 
easy  to  fake  a bad  dive  in  the  story.  Add  to  this  a 
shot  of  the  horse  turning  his  head  (which  was  done  in 
pick-up  shots  while  the  horse  was  standing  on  solid 
ground)  and  a close  up  shot  of  the  horses  hind  legs 
(making  it  appear  to  be  his  front  legs)  stepping  off  a 
box,  and  you  have  a scene  which  appears  like  a trip  and 
a disastrous  fall  into  the  water  leaving  Sanora  blind. 

American  Humane  is  generally  opposed  to  horse 
diving  acts  so  initially  attempted  to  persuade  the 
production  company  not  to  make  the  picture.  However, 
our  authority  does  not  go  beyond  making  sure  that  the 
animals  are  protected.  We  soon  became  aware  of  the 
companies  total  commitment  to  the  safety  of  the  horses. 
Caution  and  time  was  taken  to  choose  the  right  horses 
and  train  them.  Pegasus  Productions  conferred  with 
American  Humane  throughout  training,  pre-production  and 
production.  There  were  no  horses  injured  during  the 
dive  in  either  training  or  production  and  the  horses 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  what  they  were  doing.  (The  tank 
at  the  compound  had  to  be  blocked  off  when  not  in  use 
because  the  horses  and  dogs  on  the  ranch  would  run  up 
and  jump  off  on  their  own  when  there  was  “no  training 
being  done.)  All  the  other  animal  action  was  mild  and 
achieved  with  hand  signals.  Not  only  was  American 
Humane  on  the  compound  during  all  training,  but  was  on 
the  set  everyday  that  animal  action  was  being  shot  in 
California.  John  Freed,  Director  of  the  Greenville 
Humane  Society,  represented  American  Humane  on  the  set 
during  that  portion  the  picture  shot  in  South  Carolina. 
Because  of  the  way  that  the  production  company  worked 
with  American  Humane  and  because  of  the  precautions 
taken  to  protect  the  horses,  American  Humane  is  rating 
Wild  Hearts  Can't  Be  Broken  "Acceptable". 
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TfrL . My«intoT*3  . . Milfl-Ard  0*13  U a Japan 

production  - released  last  year  in  the  D.S*'^It  is 


epic  fairytale  about  the  _ friendship  : I 
inquisitive  cat  and  a dog . The  "only  characters  are 

animals.  According  to  the  production  company,  they 

all  belonged  to  Hata,  a zoologist  and  one  of  Japan's 
most  noted  authors  of  childrens  books.  According  to 
information  released  on  the  film,  Hata  started 
developing  what  he  calls  "Mutsugoro's  Animal  Kingdom” 
on  his  private  island  where  he  has  300  animals 
including  cats,  dogs,  horses,  fo:?es,  deer,  racoons,  / 
bears  and  bison.  He  wanted  to  make  a film  about  his 
animals,  so  he  hired  a crew  to  live  on  his  island. 
They  spent  four  years,  and  shot  400,000  feet  of  film, 
then  spliced  it  ar.d  made  it  into  a picture.  Hata  was 
also  the  writer  end  director  of  zhe  film.  Dudley  Mccre 
did  the  voice  ever  for  the  animals  in  the  American 
version. 


* ■ 


The  main  character  is  a cat  (played  by  27 
different  cats).  The  picture  shows  no  animals  being 
injured  or  harmed.  However,  before  it  was  released  in 
the  United  States  we  heard  rumors  that  some  of  the  cats 
had  died  during  the  filming.  We  have  attempted  to 
ir.vestiga*- » this  through  cur  contacts  in  Europe  who 
normally  ..uve  information  on  movies  throughout  the 
world.  They  had  also  heard  the  rumor,  but  were  unable 
to  verify  it  as  being  true.  We  have  tried  through 
humane  people  in  Japan,  and  through  another  Japanese 
producer  to  determine  if  these  rumors  are  true  or  not 
but  everything  has  led  to  a dead  end. 

The  picture  was  released  in  Japan  in  1986.  The 
following  Japanese  Humane  Societies  allowed  their  names 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  picture: 

Japan  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
Japan  Animal  Welfare  Society 
Japan  Animal  Protection  & Administration  Society 
Japan  Veterinarian  Medicine  Associations 
Japan  Pets  Association 

We  will  continue  to  seek  information  and  will 
notify  you  if  we  find  something  that  substantiates  the 
rumors.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  should  obtain  some 
concrete  evidence  of  abuse,  we  would  appreciate  you 
advising  us.  Thank  you. 
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Produced  by:  Castle  Rock  Enter ta instant 

Released  by:  Columbia  Pictures 

"tars:  Balthazar  Getty,  Michael  Green: 

.screened:  November  20,  1989 


Lord  of  the  Flies  is  an  updated  version  of  the  1954 
novel  about  young  boys  from  a military  academy  shipwrecked 
on  a desert  island.  As  they  deal  with  survival / a division 
ir.  their  ranks  occurs  when  one  group  becomes  hunters.  Much 
symbolism  is  employed  ?.r.d  a battle  between  good  and  evil 
develops  as  the  hunters  degenerate  into  crated,  savages  and 
begin  stalking  the  other  boys. 

This  production  was  filmed  in  Jamaica  and  no  humane 
representative  was  present.  The  boys  first  hunt  and  kill  a 
lizard  which  they  cock  on  their  campfire.  According  to  the 
production  company,  fake  li2ards  were  substituted  for  the 
live  when  the  lizards  were  killed.  In  another  scene,  a 
puffer  fish  is  speared.  The  fish  was  obviously  alive  when 
it  was  speared  as  ic  was  still  moving  when  the* spear  was 
lifted.  The  coys  find  a dead  pig  or.  the  beach  and  poke  at 
it.  Later  the  beys  hunt  and  kill  a pig.  Although  you  don't 
sea  the  kill,  you  do  see  a dead  pig  being  laid  on  the  ground 
as  one  cf  the  boys  cuts  its  throat.  The  head  of  the  pig  is 
placed  on  the  end  of  a stake  where  it  attracts  3warms  of 
flies.  It  is  shown  in  various  stages  of  decay  thoughout  the 
film  and  is  used  as  a symbol  for  the  boys'  decadence.  The 
production  company  obtained  the  dead  pig  from  a slaughter 
hous-.  and  used  the  actual  head  in  filming. 

Because  an  animal  was  actually  killed  during  the 
filming,  in  the  case  of  the  puffer  fish,  we  are  rating  Lord 
Qt  .the  FUe?  Unacceptable. 
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August  11,  1992 


Mr.  Jerry  Duval 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Agriculture 

1301  Longworth  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Duval: 

Attached  are  American  Humane  Association's  responses  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bob  Barker  as  presented  before  the 
Department  Operations,  Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  July  8,  1992. 

I would  like  to  submit  these  comments  for  the  final 
record. 

Sincerely, 

/<• 

Adele  Douglass  - Inrector 
/ Washington  Office 


AD:  hi 
Enclosure 
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AKERXCAK  KUXANB  ASSOCIATION'S 
RC8POIff8e8  TO  TEB  TESTIMONY 
BY  BOB  BARKER  BEFORE  D.O.R.F.A. 
JULY  9#  1992 


According  to  the  producer*  of  Project  X,  Wallace 
Swett  originally  was  very  close  and  friendly  to 
the  production  company.  In  fact  they  had  gotten 
the  chimps  in  question  from  a research  facility 
and  did  not  want  to  send  them  back  to  research 
after  the  film  was  completed,  so  they  gave  Kr. 
Swett  around  $38,000.  to  care  for  the  chimps 
instead.  It  was  not  until  after  Kr.  Barker  gave 
Kr.  Swett  $250,000.  that  he  made  the  statements 
attributed  to  him  by  Kr.  Barker. 


The  statute  of  limitations  had  run  only  on 
misdemeanor  cruelty  allegations.  The  District 
Attorney  rejected  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Animal  Regulation's  application  for  a felony 
complaint  and  their  request  for  Civil  action 
against  the  trainers. 
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Paul  Mueller  only  came  forth  after  Mr.  Barker, 
through  "The  Society  Against  Vivisection"  offered 
a $5,000.  reward  for  anyone  who  would  say  they  saw 
cruelty  on  the  set  of  Project  X.  He  never 
complained  during  the  picture  or  for  a year  after 
the  picture  was  complete,  only  after  the  reward 
was  offered. 


No  one  corroborated  Paul  Mueller's  account  of 
black  jacks  being  used. 


This  was  not  the  end  of  the  American  Humane 
statement.  They  also  said  the  trainers  did  have 
little  black  paddles. 


The  revolver  had  blanks  in  it.  This  was  explained 
to  the  cast  and  crew  before  the  filming  so  they 
would  know  that  neither  they  nor  the  chimps  could 
be  harmed,  but  the  noise  would  get  the  attention 
of  the  chimps  in  case  they  needed  to  be  brought 
under  control.  The  gun  was  never  used. 
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Camel  it*  Pop*  and  her  husband  retired  to  florid* 
where  they  now  live.  They  were  not  forced  to 
resign. 


The  only  controversy  surrounding  The  Tender  was 
started  and  perpetuated  by  Hr.  Barber  and  his  girl 
friend,  Nancy  Burnett. 


The  only  eoaplaint  was  that  there  was  a dog 
fighting  scene  in  the  script. 


Not  just  part,  but  all  of  this  is  a guote  frost  the 
£>.A.  city  Departaent  of  Aniaal  Regulation  report. 
The  report  is  riddled  with  inaccuracies,  there 
was  never  a real  dog  fight  and  only  one  sisnilated 
dog  fight  scene.  Aaeriean  Hunan*  has  a policy 
against  dog  fighting  and  is  on  record  having  told 
the  producers  just  that.  The  scene  was  done  in 
the  City  of  Pasadena,  which  is  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  City  Departaent  of  Aniaal 
Regulation.  The  dogs  were  never  agitated  to  the 
point  of  ferocity.  Bailing  wire  was  never  used  on 
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the  dogs.  The  officers  of  the  Department  admitted 
under  oath  during  their  depositions  in  the  case  of 
American  Humane  vs  Bob  Barker  and  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  that  they  had 
purchased  the  bailing  wire  in  question, them- 
selves, from  a hardware  store.  There  were  no 
injuries  to  any  animals.  Therefore,  the  City 
Attorney  and  the  District  Attorney  refused  to 
file. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  (AVMA)  and  our  more  than  52,000  member  veterinarians.  My 
name  is  Dr.  Charles  Sedgwick  and  I am  a veterinarian  who  is  board-certified  in  both 
laboratory  animal  and  zoological  medicine.  I have  been  involved  in  the  area  of 
exotic  animal  medicine  for  nearly  30  years  of  my  professional  career.  I am  also  a 
member  of  the  AVMA's  Animal  Welfare  Committee. 

My  experience  with  animals  used  for  exhibition  is  extensive.  I was  the  charter 
staff  veterinarian  for  both  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo  and  the  San  Diego  Wild  Animal 
Park,  served  as  Vice  President  of  the  Morris  Animal  Foundation's  Zoo  and  Wildlife 
Division  and  have  consulted  as  an  expert  in  legal  proceedings  on  humane  issues 
related  to  wild  and  exotic  animals.  Currently,  I am  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Studies  at  Tufts  University  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  also  the  clinical  service  director  of  Tufts'  Wildlife  Clinic. 

This  morning  I would  like  to  present  the  veterinary  community's  perspective  and 
my  personal  views  on  issues  associated  with  animals  used  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Using  animals  for  exhibition  purposes  encompasses  a broad  range  of  activities, 
from  conservation  of  species  and  breeding,  to  education,  to  pure  entertainment. 

The  veterinary  profession  is  uniform  in  its  belief  that  any  animal  used  for  exhibition 
purposes  must  be  treated  in  a humane  manner. 

Under  the  current  Animal  Welfare  Act,  exhibitors  of  animals  are  required  to  be 
registered  with  and  their  facilities  inspected  by  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture. 
According  to  1991  data,  the  approximately  90  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  (APHIS)  inspectors  are  charged  with  visiting  some  9832  total  sites.  Of 
those  sites,  approximately  1 500  are  exhibitors,  including  zoos,  aquaria,  circuses, 
roadside  and  petting  zoos,  television  and  movie  training  compounds,  certain 
educational  exhibits  and  attractions  such  as  camel  and  elephant  rides.  Each  of 
these  exhibitors  received  an  average  of  1.77  inspections  in  1991,  which  indicates 
that  there  is  oversight  on  these  exhibitors  from  the  federal  level,  although  the  lack 
of  funding  certainly  limits  the  frequency  and  quality  of  the  inspections. 

AVMA  and  the  veterinary  profession  have  expressed  our  collective  concern  over 
the  content  and  enforcement  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  on  several  occasions.  We 
have  consistently  lobbied  Congress  and  the  Administration  for  additional  funding 
for  enforcement  of  the  Act.  It  is  our  continuing  contention  that  until  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  receives  sufficient  priority  and  funding,  its  scope  should  not  be 
expanded.  We  believe  that  the  authority  contained  in  the  present  law  is  sufficient, 
provided  that  it  is  enforced.  Rather  than  contemplate  changes  in  the  law. 

Congress  should  give  the  present  law  a chance  to  work  by  providing  adequate 
funding  so  that  APHIS  is  able  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
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I believe  that  animal  training  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  humane  handling  of  any 
animals  kept  in  captivity,  whether  those  animals  are  domestic  or  wild.  In  many 
cases,  training  presents  a safe  alternative  to  the  use  of  anesthetics,  which  always 
carry  a degree  of  risk  associated  with  the  chemical  agent  itself  and  also  the  act  of 
administering  that  agent. 

At  a minimum,  animals  must  be  trained  to  facilitate  their  safe  handling  so  that  they 
can  receive  proper  care  without  endangering  themselves  or  their  caretakers. 
Training  may  be  subtle,  such  as  teaching  animals  to  exhibit  normal  behaviors  on 
cue,  or  it  may  be  intricate,  such  as  teaching  animals  to  perform  feats  beyond  their 
usual  repertoires. 

I would  like  to  relate  a few  examples  of  the  minimal  kind  of  training  several  types 
of  exotics  must  receive.  Any  zoo  that  exhibits  leopards  or  tigers  must  train  the 
animals  to  retreat  to  a grotto  and  be  confined  while  their  quarters  are  cleaned. 
Likewise,  polar  bears  and  other  bears  must  be  trained  to  go  into  a holding  area 
while  their  areas  are  inspected  and  cleaned.  Otherwise,  they  would  stalk  their 
caretakers  much  as  they  stalk  their  prey.  Rhinos,  hippos  and  elephants  need 
training  for  the  same  reason.  Additionally,  these  animals  don't  walk  the  distances 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  walking  in  the  wild,  so  they  require  periodic  foot  care. 
These  animals  are  trained  either  to  permit  their  feet  to  be  trimmed  or  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  restrained  in  a holding  device  so  that  the  procedure  may  be 
performed  in  the  safest  way  possible. 

Animals  are  often  trained  to  tolerate  the  minor  pain  of  a needlestick  for  sampling 
and  diagnostic  purposes.  In  some  cases,  trainers  are  now  training  their  elephants 
to  present  their  ears  for  blood  samples  using  daily  conditioning  routines.  This  is 
also  common  for  marine  mammals.  Aquaria  frequently  train  killer  whales  to  beach 
themselves  on  a ramp  for  treatment  and  handling  for  brief  periods  of  time  or  for 
collection  of  blood,  urine  or  semen. 

Training  animals  for  less  natural  behaviors  can  also  improve  their  well-being,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Big  cats  in  the  circus  are  an  excellent  example.  Cats  in  a 
circus  situation  are  trained  to  come  into  the  ring  and  perform.  Their  schedules  are 
very  regular  and  they  are  acclimated  to  a wide  range  of  noises  and  distractions. 
Curiously,  despite  the  close  confinement  in  which  they  are  kept,  female  tigers  in  a 
performance  setting  can  breed  and  raise  young  more  successfully  than  tigers  in  a 
zoo.  The  circus  tiger  might  have  a litter  of  cubs  and  raise  and  nurse  them  even 
while  she  is  performing  daily  and  being  moved  frequently.  In  a zoo,  the  same 
animal  would  have  a litter  of  kittens  and  if  disturbed  at  all,  even  by  the  noise  of  a 
nearby  garbage  truck,  might  kill  all  the  kittens  and  eat  them.  For  this  reason, 
litters  produced  in  zoos  are  often  hand-reared.  This  illustrates  that  confinement  of 
species  in  a restrictive  way  is  not  necessarily  bad.  These  animals  reproduce, 
provided  that  they  are  given  daily  tasks  to  do. 
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The  training  of  animals  for  use  in  film  also  resulted  in  a breakthrough  for  giraffes 
held  in  captivity.  Historically,  approximately  60  percent  of  the  giraffes 
anesthetized  for  handling  died  due  to  aspiration  of  the  contents  of  their  rumens. 
The  solution  to  this  problem  was  developed  by  a well-known  animal  trainer,  Don 
McLennan,  during  the  production  of  the  film  Dr.  Doolittle.  The  film  script  called  for 
Dr.  Doolittle  to  ride  a giraffe.  Don  trained  the  giraffe  to  be  ridden  by  first  designing 
a large,  strong  crate  and  training  the  giraffe  with  food  rewards  to  walk  into  it  and 
be  confined.  Next,  Don  worked  around  the  animal  and  touched  it  while  it  stood  in 
the  stall  and  ate.  Eventually  he  mounted  and  dismounted  the  giraffe  while  it  was 
still  confined  in  the  stall.  Finally,  the  giraffe  was  released  while  he  was  mounted. 
For  safety,  he  was  hooked  to  a harness  which  was  attached  to  a boom,  which 
followed  the  giraffe  around  as  he  rode  it.  This  training  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
process  which  is  routine  with  zoos  that  house  giraffes  today.  They  use  a similar 
device  and  method  to  train  their  giraffes  into  the  crate.  Once  the  animal  is  trained, 
a belly  strap  may  be  added  for  support  and  then  the  animal  can  be  safely 
anesthetized  in  the  crate  for  any  necessary  procedures.  As  a result,  giraffes  are  no 
longer  commonly  lost  to  anesthesia. 

Deer  are  an  example  of  animals  that  under  certain  circumstances  require 
confinement  to  assure  their  safety  and  well-being.  Members  of  the  deer  family, 
including  white  and  black  tailed  deer,  moose  and  elk  are  extremely  skittish. 

Chasing  animals  in  an  enclosure  and  then  darting  them  with  an  anesthetic  agent 
results  in  a high  mortality  rate,  which  is  unacceptable.  They  are  best  handled  by 
being  trained  to  walk  through  a series  of  enclosures  into  a dark  confinement 
chamber  which  produces  akinesis,  or  an  almost  "frozen"  state.  Anesthesia  can 
then  follow  without  danger  to  the  animal,  which  can  save  its  life. 

For  example,  I have  repaired  a fractured  leg  on  an  antelope  and  then  confined  the 
animal  in  a small  dark  crate  where  the  animal  cannot  turn  around  or  flip  over 
backwards.  The  crate  environment  calms  the  animals  and  prevents  its  injury.  The 
animal  should  remain  crated  until  the  fracture  heals.  Although  an  uninformed 
observer  may  think  that  the  crate  is  less  humane  than  keeping  the  animal  in  a 
grassy  paddock  to  recover,  in  fact,  the  animal  would  destroy  its  cast  or  even  kill 
itself  if  given  any  degree  of  freedom. 

The  questions  of  pain  and  stress  are  also  key  considerations  in  evaluating  the 
humane  handling  of  animals.  It  is  essential  to  first  recognize  that  all  handling 
involves  some  degree  of  pain  or  stress.  Causing  stress  that  is  medically  justifiable 
to  preserve  or  restore  the  health  of  an  animal,  is  appropriate  and  acceptable. 
Examples  include  numerous  major  and  minor  diagnostic  and  medical  procedures 
such  as  the  induction  of  analgesia  or  anesthesia,  injection  of  medications,  blood 
sampling,  testing  for  disease,  surgery,  assisting  in  birth  and  many  others. 

The  veterinarian  in  the  field  who  is  responsible  for  animal's  health  and  well-being 
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must  be  the  individual  who  decides  whether  a medical  procedure  is  necessary. 
Often,  the  decision  to  proceed  with  a certain  course  of  medical  treatment  must  be 
made  on-site  and  with  very  short  notice  if  the  treatment  is  to  be  effective  and 
humane. 

Facilities  where  animals  are  held  or  displayed  are  another  area  of  major  concern. 
The  greatest  challenge  involves  persuading  management  to  improve  facilities 
beyond  minimum  standards.  The  priority  of  most  institutions  is  to  assure  their 
continuing  existence  by  attracting  visitors  so  that  the  facility  generates  its 
operating  budget.  Often,  especially  when  funds  are  tight,  this  results  in  a 
reluctance  to  develop  or  upgrade  certain  facilities,  especially  those  that  are  outside 
the  public  eye,  because  they  may  be  considered  superfluous. 

As  an  example,  one  of  the  zoos  I worked  with  had  a group  of  endangered  goats 
that  were  reproducing  in  grassy  paddocks.  The  area  became  infected  with 
lung  worm,  a parasite  which  does  not  affect  the  adults  but  resulted  in  the  death  of 
some  of  the  kids  due  to  pneumonia.  Darting  these  animals  in  order  to  treat  them 
would  have  been  extremely  dangerous  and  several  would  have  died.  Instead,  I 
designed  a system  of  gates  to  move  them  without  human  contact  onto  a concrete 
pad  where  they  could  be  safely  treated.  The  pad  could  then  be  washed  down  to 
prevent  re-contamination.  The  project  was  rejected  due  to  budget  constraints. 
Instead,  money  was  put  into  other  visitor  areas  in  the  hopes  that  they  would 
generate  additional  revenue  to  eventually  fund  animal  health-related  projects. 

Clearly,  Congress  is  interested  in  examining  these  issues  within  the  context  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  It  is  my  personal  opinion,  and  the  policy  of  the  AVMA,  that 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  presently  provides  adequate  coverage  for  animals  used  for 
exhibition  purpose.  The  Act  could  be  applied  to  its  fullest  extent  by  inspectors 
who  are  well  trained,  knowledgeable  and  experienced. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act,  in  its  present  form,  has  the  power  to  be  used  however  an 
inspector  needs  to  use  it.  In  my  mind,  the  critical  factor  in  enforcement  is  the 
training  of  the  inspector  and  how  that  training  can  contribute  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  animals.  Inexperienced  inspectors  will  begin  by  looking  for  the  things  that 
they  readily  understand  --  standards  that  may  be  readily  measured  and  basic 
husbandry  factors  that  are  readily  assessed.  An  example  of  this  is  the  inspector 
who  concentrates  on  minor  deficiencies  in  cage  size  or  small  variations  in  water 
quality  to  the  exclusion  of  less  quantifiable  but  more  important  factors  that  may 
have  a greater  effect  on  the  well-being  of  the  animal. 

Inspectors  actually  receive  the  bulk  of  their  training  - and  become  better 
inspectors  --  through  their  interactions  with  the  animal  keepers.  It  is  the 
institutions  themselves  that  usually  train  the  inspectors  as  an  informal  part  of  the 
inspection  process.  This  relationship  benefits  the  institution,  the  animals  and  the 
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inspectors.  Each  gains  from  a cooperative  working  partnership  that  results  in 
better  care  for  the  animals.  Each  zoo  or  circus  becomes  a learning  process  in  and 
of  itself  and  in  turn  improves  the  inspector's  ability  to  assess  other  exhibition 
environments. 

No  one  individual  or  group  of  experts  has  the  ability  to  write  a comprehensive  set 
of  guidelines  that  cover  the  vast  spectrum  of  potential  problems  that  may  arise 
when  animals  (domestic  or  exotic)  are  confined  for  exhibition  and  training.  The  art 
of  anticipating  the  behavioral  and  physical  needs  of  each  species  and  every 
individual  animal  within  a species,  and  how  to  humanely  care  for  and  train  all 
individual  animals,  is  one  which  must  develop  with  the  experience  of  the  many 
people  performing  that  art.  Knowledge  of  specific  techniques  of  animal  care  and 
training  evolves  and  legislators  must  be  careful  not  to  pass  restrictive  laws  that  will 
hinder  this  development. 

Although  I understand  that  the  purpose  of  today's  hearing  is  a general  examination 
of  the  issue,  I would  like  to  offer  some  comments  on  the  Exhibition  Animal 
Protection  Act  because  I feel  that  it  would  be  valuable  for  the  committee  to 
understand  some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  this  kind  of  legislation. 

The  legislation  is  based  on  the  assertion  that  no  laws  exist  which  establish 
standards  to  sufficiently  govern  the  appropriate  and  humane  uses,  training  and 
other  handling,  and  other  disposition  of  exhibition  animals  and  that  no  laws  exist 
which  require  that  all  animals  used  for  exhibition  purposes  be  provided  with  a 
physical  environment  adequate  to  promote  their  psychological  and  physical  well- 
being. Aside  from  disputing  the  general  basis  of  this  assertion,  I believe  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  impractical  and  unwise  to  promulgate  definitive  standards  to 
cover  all  contingencies  associated  with  all  uses,  training,  handling  and  disposition 
of  all  species  used  for  exhibition  purposes.  Moreover,  present  knowledge  is 
inadequate  to  assess  the  psychological  well-being  of  many  species  of  animals,  let 
alone  to  promote  it.  Research  must  be  directed  in  this  area  if  we  are  to  make 
intelligent  decisions. 

From  a medical  and  humane  perspective,  several  provisions  within  the  bill  are 
counterproductive.  I would  like  to  address  these  individually.  One  provision 
prohibits  anything  that  might  injure  or  kill  an  animal.  This  provision  would 
effectively  prevent  necessary  anesthesia  and  surgery,  euthanasia  of  an  accidentally 
injured,  severely  suffering  animal,  slaughtering  of  farm  livestock  that  was  once 
trained  to  perform,  killing  an  animal  with  a highly  contagious  or  zoonotic  disease 
and  euthanasia  of  animal  for  which  no  home  or  financial  support  could  be  found. 
For  example,  I have  been  called  upon  to  euthanize  an  elephant  that  contracted 
human  tuberculosis  and  had  50-60  pounds  of  infectious  abscesses.  This  disease  is 
easily  transmitted  to  other  elephants  as  well  as  to  people  and  cannot  be  easily 
treated.  In  circumstances  such  as  these,  to  protect  both  animal  and  human  health. 
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the  veterinarian  should  be  able  to  euthanize  animals  based  on  his  or  her 
professional  judgment. 

The  prohibition  on  behavioral  stress  would  also  exclude  breeding  of  animals, 
keeping  animals  from  breeding,  maintaining  the  animals  in  social  groups,  keeping 
the  animals  individually,  confining  animals  for  necessary  medical  treatments,  if  a 
law  prohibited  pain,  it  might  be  illegal  to  give  an  injection  of  an  antibiotic  or  a 
vitamin,  draw  a diagnostic  blood  sample,  trim  toe  nails,  or  drive  a frightened  or 
hysterical  animal  out  of  a burning  barn. 

If  it  were  illegal  to  withhold  food  or  water,  it  would  be  illegal  to  fast  an  animal  prior 
to  general  anesthesia  and  surgery  to  prevent  its  regurgitating  and  accidentally 
aspirating  its  stomach  contents.  If  it  became  illegal  to  deprive  an  animal  of  an 
environment  that  provided  for  its  normal  psychological  and  physical  well  being, 
predatory  species  would  need  prey  to  kill,  animals  that  were  ill  or  injured  could  not 
be  confined  in  restrictive  treatment  crates  and  no  confinement  for  shipping  would 
be  allowed. 

AVMA  believes  that  the  current  system  of  federal  oversight,  coupled  with 
voluntary  programs  such  as  professional  codes  of  conduct  and  the  American 
Humane  Association's  excellent  program  to  protect  animals  in  film,  provides  the 
best  framework  for  protecting  animals  used  for  exhibition  purposes.  I believe  that 
we  must  collectively  invest  in  the  current  system  and  make  it  work  before  we  may 
accurately  assess  its  adequacy.  To  burden  an  already  overloaded  APHIS  with  new 
responsibilities,  without  the  requisite  funding,  will  assure  failure.  Rather  than 
expend  our  collective  efforts  to  expand  the  current  legislative  authority,  let  us  join 
our  efforts  to  dedicate  adequate  resources  to  enforcement  of  the  current  Act  and 
to  support  the  research  that  will  enable  us  to  make  wise  decisions  in  this  area  in 
the  future. 

I would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Testimony  of  Sydney  J.  Butler,  Executive  Director 
American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  I am  Sydney  Butler,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums 
(AAZPA).  AAZPA  represents  162  accredited  zoological  parks  and  aquariums 
and  almost  6,000  individual  members.  The  highest  priority  of  the  association  is 
conservation,  which  AAZPA  and  its  member  institutions  pursue  through  species 
survival  plans,  habitat  protection,  animal  rescue  and  rehabilitation,  and 
education  programs. 

Species  Survival  Plans 

Current  estimates  suggest  that  from  one  to  five  million  species  of  animals  and 
plants  could  become  extinct  in  the  next  few  decades,  primarily  due  to  habitat 
destruction.  For  those  species  threatened  with  extinction,  a world  renowned 
program  of  genetic  management  is  being  administered  by  the  AAZPA  and  144 
participating  AAZPA  institutions.  This  Species  Survival  Plan  (SSP)  program 
originated  in  1981  to  secure  the  survival  of  at  least  some  of  the  most  vulnerable 
and  significant  endangered  species  through  captive  breeding.  Each  SSP 
program  allows  a number  of  institutions  to  manage  individual  animals 
collectively  as  one  large  population.  The  goal  of  many  SSPs  is  to  someday 
reestablish  self-sustaining  populations  in  their  former  ranges,  and  through 
research,  to  develop  methodologies  and  technologies  that  can  assist  in  field 
conservation  efforts. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  SSPs  for  62  species,  and  we  hope  to  cover  200 
species  by  the  year  2000.  Following  AAZPA's  lead,  similar  programs  are  being 
organized  in  Europe,  Japan,  Australia/New  Zealand,  Brazil,  India,  Southeast 
Asia  and  Africa.  Many  SSP  programs  have  opted  to  manage  their  species  for  a 
100-200  year  period.  By  that  time,  it  is  conceivable  that  human  populations  will 
stabilize  and  new  technologies  will  allow  for  the  partial  or  complete  restoration 
of  certain  habitats. 

We  can  already  count  among  our  captive  breeding  successes  animals  such  as  the 
Asiatic  wild  horse,  Pere  David's  deer,  black-footed  ferret,  red  wolf,  Arabian  oryx, 
Bali  mynah  and  California  condor.  All  would  be  extinct  today  without  successful 
captive  breeding  programs.  AAZPA  member  institutions  are  developing  a 
strategic  collection  planning  process  to  select  species  based  on  their  conservation, 
educational  and  research  value. 

The  SSP  program  is  expensive.  Zoo  and  aquarium  professionals  spent  over 
50,000  hours  and  an  estimated  2.5  million  dollars  in  1991  on  SSP  management 
alone.  This  total  does  not  take  into  account  other  animal  care  expenses  such  as 
food,  medicine  and  daily  care. 

Habitat  Protection 

AAZPA's  commitment  to  conservation  does  not  stop  with  the  SSP  program. 
AAZPA  and  its  members  realize  that  SSPs  alone  cannot  save  highly  endangered 
species  from  extinction.  Captive  breeding  programs  must  be  implemented  as 
part  of  a more  holistic  effort  to  preserve  species  in  their  natural  habitats.  In  1990- 
1991, 69  AAZPA  institutions  initiated  or  supported  388  conservation  and 
scientific  projects  in  63  nations  worldwide.  The  New  York  Zoological  Society 
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alone,  through  Wildlife  Conservation  International  (WCI),  spends  about  $4 
million  annually  on  international  conservation  efforts. 

AAZPA  institutions  sponsor  field  research  and  conservation  programs  in  almost 
every  major  taxonomic  group  - from  sponges  to  elephants.  For  example,  the 
Minnesota  Zoo  adopted  a national  park  on  the  island  of  Java  in  Indonesia  to 
protect  habitat  for  the  highly  endangered  Javan  rhino.  The  zoo  provides 
financial  assistance  to  purchase  equipment  for  rangers  and  make  improvements 
to  park  facilities.  Similarly,  the  National  Zoo  here  in  Washington  is  heavily 
involved  in  the  Golden  lion  tamarin  reintroduction  program  in  Brazil. 

Animal  Rescue 

In  addition  to  the  SSP  and  international  conservation  efforts,  many  AAZPA 
members  participate  in  the  Marine  Mammal  Stranding  Network,  a voluntary, 
regional  rescue  network  for  stranded  marine  mammals  coordinated  by  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  An  average  of  1,400  pinnipeds  and  600 
cetaceans  are  reported  annually  as  stranded  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
Efforts  to  save  these  animals  and  generate  scientific  knowledge  are  almost 
exclusively  due  to  the  dedication  of  the  institutions  and  individuals  of  the 
Stranding  Network  who  receive  no  payment  for  their  efforts.  One  Stranding 
Network  and  AAZPA  member.  Sea  World,  spent  3.4  million  dollars  over  the  last 
five  years  rescuing  2,728  animals  (includes  birds  and  other  animals  as  well  as 
cetaceans).  Of  those  animals,  1,307  were  rehabilitated  and  1,080  were  released. 

The  New  England  Aquarium  currently  responds  to  approximately  500 
strandings  each  year,  including  mass  strandings  of  30-90  pilot  whales.  The 
aquarium  provides  rescue  and  rehabilitation  services,  and  has  returned  5 pilot 
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whales  to  their  habitat.  It  has  also  assisted  more  than  50  seals  of  5 different 
species,  and  has  returned  20  to  the  wild.  Direct  costs  of  these  efforts  are 
estimated  to  be  $100,000  per  year,  in  addition  to  thousands  of  hours  of  trained 
volunteer  help. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  rescue  efforts,  including  a west  coast  sea  otter 
rescue  and  care  program  designed  to  rehabilitate  and  return  abandoned  pups 
and  sick  and  injured  adults  to  their  natural  environment.  AAZPA  members  also 
participate  in  a sea  turtle  salvage  and  stranding  network  to  rehabilitate  sick  and 
injured  turtles,  collect  and  record  valuable  data,  and  protect  hatchling  sea  turtles. 
Finally,  many  zoos  and  aquariums  aid  in  the  rescue  and  rehabilitation  of  other 
wildlife,  including  migratory  birds,  raptors  and  other  avian  species. 

AAZPA  supports  the  Marine  Mammal  Health  and  Stranding  Response  Act  (H.R. 
3486)  which  was  reported  out  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
last  week.  This  bill  would  provide  for  effective  coordinated  response  to 
strandings  and  catastrophic  events  involving  marine  mammals,  and  establish  a 
tissue  bank  and  central  data  base  for  a better  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
marine  mammal  strandings. 

Education 

AAZPA  also  fulfills  its  commitment  to  conservation  through  education  - both  at 
home  and  overseas. 

At  home,  zoological  parks  and  aquariums  serve  as  learning  centers  for  the  105 
million  people  who  visit  our  facilities  every  year.  An  estimated  10  million 
schoolchildren  visit  AAZPA  zoos  and  aquariums  annually  as  part  of  their  school 
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year  curriculum,  and  13  million  adults  and  children  take  part  in  formal  and 
informal  education  programs.  Each  year,  35,000  teachers  are  given  in-service 
training  by  zoos  and  aquariums.  AAZPA  institutions  spend  an  estimated  $27 
million  on  formal  and  informal  educational  programs,  including  special  tours  for 
senior  citizens  and  disabled  persons. 

AAZPA  accredited  zoos  and  aquariums  conduct  international  training  programs 
for  zoologists  and  wildlife  managers,  support  local  education  programs,  and 
provide  for  fellowships,  internships,  and  student  grants.  They  also  donate  their 
time,  materials  and  equipment  to  conservation  education  projects  in  developing 
countries.  In  1990-1991,  AAZPA  member  institutions  initiated  or  supported  45 
educational  programs  in  24  nations  worldwide. 

AAZPA  Accreditation  Program 

AAZPA  monitors  the  activities  of  its  members  through  an  accreditation  program. 
One  of  the  foremost  objectives  of  the  AAZPA  is  to  maintain  high  professional 
standards  and  to  influence  continuing  growth  of  superior  zoological  parks  and 
aquariums.  In  developing  and  updating  our  accreditation  program,  AAZPA  is 
especially  concerned  with  the  need  for  high  standards  of  animal  management 
and  husbandry.  This  objective  is  paramount  in  the  maintenance  and  care  of 
living  collections;  good  conscience  permits  no  higher  priority.  The  Accreditation 
Commission  also  accords  special  attention  to  how  these  living  collections  are 
used. 

The  accreditation  process  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  applicant  institution  to 
undertake  a rigorous  self-examination  including  a two  to  three-day  on-site 
inspection  by  a visiting  committee  of  professionals  with  expertise  in  the 
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zoological  field.  Accreditation  certifies  that  an  institution  is  currently  meeting 
standards  established  by  the  Association  and  is  based  upon  the  informed 
judgment  of  experienced  individuals  within  the  profession.  Zoological  parks 
and  aquariums  must  qualify  for  accreditation  at  least  once  every  five  years. 
Facilities  may  be  inspected  during  the  five  year  period  if  suspected  problems  are 
presented  to  the  AAZP A. 

AAZPA  Code  of  Professional  Ethics 

Both  institutional  and  individual  members  are  bound  by  the  AAZPA  Code  of 
Professional  Ethics.  Our  Ethics  Code  was  developed  by  the  profession  and  is  the 
standard  by  which  we  measure  proper  conduct. 

The  AAZPA  Ethics  Board,  composed  of  5 professional  fellow  members  of 
AAZPA  elected  by  the  voting  membership,  is  responsible  for  developing  and 
maintaining  the  Code,  as  well  as  investigating  formal  written  complaints  of 
violations  of  the  Code  or  initiating  investigations  on  its  own.  Anyone  can  bring 
an  ethics  charge  against  an  AAZPA  institution.  Based  on  the  results  of  these 
investigations,  the  Ethics  Board  makes  recommendations  for  appropriate  action 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Code  includes  obligations  of  professional  ethics  and  mandatory  standards. 
Deviation  by  a member  from  the  Code  of  Professional  Ethics  is  considered 
unethical  conduct  and  the  member  becomes  subject  to  investigation  by  the  Ethics 
Board  of  AAZPA  and,  if  warranted,  to  disciplinary  action  by  the  AAZPA  Board 
of  Directors. 
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An  example  of  a recent  issue  involving  ethics  concerns  of  AAZPA  members  is 
the  disposition  of  surplus  animals.  Zoos  and  aquariums  are  breeding  more 
species  than  ever  before  due  to  the  advancement  of  reproductive  technology  and 
improved  husbandry  techniques.  In  fact,  almost  90%  of  the  mammals  and  70%  of 
the  birds  currently  exhibited  in  North  America  are  captive-bom.  While  this  has 
aided  in  long-term  preservation  of  species,  it  has  raised  an  ethical  dilemma  - a 
growing  number  of  surplus  animals. 

Zoological  facilities  must  face  the  problem  of  animals  which  are  diseased, 
abnormal,  aged  or  those  for  which  there  are  too  many  of  one  sex,  age  or  genetic 
line  - the  animals  that  would  have  been  lost  in  a wild  population  through 
predation,  disease  or  other  natural  misfortune.  AAZPA  has  developed 
guidelines  for  its  members  regarding  the  disposition  of  surplus  animals  and 
recommends  that  its  institutional  members  also  develop  a written  policy  for 
dealing  with  non- AAZPA  member  recipients  of  animals.  The  manner  of 
disposition  of  living  specimens  should  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  specimens, 
the  species,  the  zoological  facility  and  the  public  it  serves. 

The  members  of  AAZPA  are  required  by  the  Code  of  Professional  Ethics  to 
"make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  surplus  animals  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
individuals  not  qualified  to  care  for  them  properly."  The  placing  of  animals  on 
sale  at  an  exotic  animal  auction  which  is  attended  by  the  general  public  has  been 
determined  to  be  a direct  violation  of  the  AAZPA  Code  of  Professional  Ethics. 
AAZPA  also  strongly  opposes  the  disposal  of  exotic  wildlife  to  organizations  or 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  thousands  of  exotic  animals  on  farms  and 
ranches  in  North  America  that  did  not  originate  in  zoos.  Nearly  1,500  exhibitors 
are  licensed  by  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  but  only  162  of 
those  licensed  exhibitors  are  AAZPA-accr edited  members. 

We  are  refining  and  revising  our  disposition  and  ethics  guidelines  based  on  the 
professional  expertise  of  our  membership.  For  example,  last  spring  AAZPA  and 
Georgia  Tech  University  convened  a conference  to  consider  ethical  issues  facing 
the  Species  Survival  Plan.  Funded  by  a grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  conference  brought  together  nearly  50  experts  in  animal  welfare, 
wildlife  conservation  and  management,  environmental  ethics,  and  zoo  biology  to 
discuss  ethics  surrounding  captive  breeding,  display  design,  surplus  animals, 
behavioral  enrichment  and  other  relevant  topics.  Much  progress  was  made  and 
the  results  will  be  published  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act 

AAZPA  and  its  member  institutions  carefully  adhere  to  the  relevant  statutes  and 
regulations  that  apply  to  their  facilities.  For  example,  zoological  facilities  are 
regulated  by  the  federal  government  according  to  the  Animal  Welfare  Act, 
though  most  AAZPA  facilities  already  exceed  the  standards  developed  under  the 
law. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  (AW A)  was  enacted  in  1966  to  regulate  the  use  of 
animals  for  research  facilities,  for  exhibition  purposes  and  for  pets  to  ensure  they 
are  provided  with  humane  care  and  treatment.  The  AWA  regulates  aspects  of 
transportation,  purchase,  sale,  housing,  care,  handling  and  treatment  of  animals. 
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The  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS)  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  administers  the  AWA  and  has  established  regulations  for  the 
physical  well-being  of  marine  mammals,  non-human  primates  and  other 
mammal  species.  Additionally,  a federal  district  court  has  recently  ordered 
APHIS  to  develop  similar  standards  for  rats,  mice  and  birds. 

Under  the  AWA,  zoological  parks  and  aquariums  must  be  licensed  as  exhibitors 
by  APHIS.  The  facility  must  be  inspected  at  least  twice  annually  to  ensure  it 
meets  minimum  standards  covering  humane  handling,  care  and  transportation 
of  animals.  APHIS  regulations  also  establish  specific  space  requirements  for 
marine  mammals  and  non-human  primates.  For  all  other  mammals,  the  AWA 
regulations  state  that  animal  enclosures  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  so 
as  to  provide  sufficient  space  to  allow  each  animal  to  make  normal  postural  and 
social  adjustments  with  adequate  freedom  of  movement.  AAZPA  is,  at  the 
request  of  APHIS,  developing  space  and  care  standards  for  other  mammals.  We 
expect  to  complete  this  effort  soon.  This  past  month,  AAZPA  was  asked  by 
APHIS  for  recommendations  for  standards  on  the  maintenance  of  birds  in 
captivity. 

AAZPA  has  convened  a Task  Force  to  review  the  standards  for  marine 
mammals.  The  Task  Force  includes  members  from  the  AAZPA,  the  Alliance  of 
Marine  Mammal  Parks  and  Aquariums,  the  Marine  Mammal  Coalition,  the 
International  Marine  Animal  Trainers  Association  and  the  International 
Association  for  Aquatic  Animal  Medicine  — all  experts  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  marine  mammals  in  captivity.  The  Task  Force's 
recommendations  will  be  submitted  to  APHIS  later  this  year. 
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APHIS  has  also  developed  standards  for  the  psychological  well-being  of  non- 
human primates.  We  understand  that  animal  welfare  organizations  are 
advocating  the  development  of  standards  for  other  mammal  species.  We  do  not 
believe  these  regulations  would  achieve  any  protections  not  presently  provided. 
It  took  six  years  to  develop  the  non-human  primate  standards  and,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  standards  are  only  marginally  better  than  those  which  existed 
previously,  and  are  well  below  standards  already  developed  by  AAZPA 
facilities.  AAZPA  members  are  encouraged  to  ascribe  to  those  higher  standards. 

While  AAZPA  is  working  with  APHIS  to  investigate  and  improve  regulations  if 
needed,  AAZPA  does  not  believe  that  new  legislation  is  needed  to  further 
regulate  zoos  and  aquariums.  APHIS  has  full  authority  under  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  address  minimum  standards,  and  AAZPA  institutions  have  their 
own  standards,  which  are  in  most  cases  more  stringent  than  the  legal  mini  mums. 
We  do  believe  that  APHIS  requires  increased  financial  support  to  administer  all 
its  responsibilities.  During  1989  alone,  APHIS  conducted  11,056  inspections  of 
dealers,  research  facilities,  exhibitors  and  carriers.  It  is  important  to  us  that 
APHIS  have  sufficient  funds  to  conduct  inspections  as  required  by  the  AW  A,  as 
well  as  to  continue  to  train  inspectors  and  to  revise  existing  regulations  as 
required. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  AAZPA-accredited  zoological  parks  and  aquariums 
are  making  a vital  contribution  to  the  protection  of  wildlife  through  our  species 
survival  plans,  habitat  protection  and  animal  rescue  efforts,  and  our  domestic 
and  international  educational  programs  . We  also  believe  that,  while  additional 
funds  are  needed  for  APHIS  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities,  existing  laws  are 
sufficient  to  provide  protection  for  the  wildlife  under  our  organizations'  care. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I would  be  pleased  to  provide  the  members  of  the  committee  with 
more  detailed  information  on  any  of  our  programs,  or  to  arrange  a visit  to  one  of 
our  member  institutions. 


Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 
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by  Lucille  Kaplan,  Legal  Counsel  to  PETA's 
Research  and  Investigations  Department 


Many  Americans,  among  them  PETA's  350,000  members,  look 
forward  to  a day  when  pleasure  will  no  longer  be  taken  in  the 
infliction  of  indignity  upon  animals  who  never  chose  to  become 
'performers'  or  living  'specimens.'  All  of  these  Americans,  and 
countless  others  who  may  not  yet  embrace  this  vision,  still  share 
a commitment  to  ensuring  that  so  long  as  animals  continue  to  be 
exhibited  as  curiosities,  and  to  be  worked  in  entertainment 
settings,  they  be  handled  humanely  and  be  afforded  safe,  clean, 
and  non-punitive  environments  by  their  exhibitors. 

In  October  of  1989,  REAC  expanded  implementation  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act's  minimum  requirements  for  the  humane  handling 
of  exhibited  animals  to  all  species  of  animals  covered  by  the 
Act.  USDA's  previous  regulation  governing  humane  handling  in 
contexts  other  than  transportation  had  been  codified 
inappropriately  in  the  section  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
regulations  that  applied  only  to  species  other  than  dogs,  cats, 
guinea  pigs,  hamsters,  rabbits,  primates  and  marine  mammals.  9 
C.F.R.  2.131,  the  new  handling  regulation,  remedied  this 
shortfall,  and  amplified  the  protections  intended  by  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  for  exhibited  animals.  It  did  so,  however,  in  theory 
only. 


Since  9 C.F.R.  2.131  was  implemented,  REAC's  record  on 
protecting  animals  in  exhibitions  from  inhumane  handling  has 
reflected  an  almost  cynical  disregard  for  its  duties  to  the 
public,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  animals.  In  the  course  of 
referring  reports  of  mistreated  exhibited  animals  to  REAC  for 
action,  PETA's  Research  and  Investigations  Department  has 
steadily  encountered  not  only  simple  refusals  to  act  on  requests 
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for  intervention,  but  even  affirmative  evasions  of  the  duty  to 
enforce  the  law  through  the  assertion  of  implausible 
interpretations  of  regulations  that  render  these  regulations 
meaningless,  and  through  the  rejection  of  highly  probative 
evidence  of  violations  on  the  legally  indefensible  grounds  that 
such  evidence  may  be  circumstantial.  The  case  studies  presented 
in  PETA's  written  testimony  illustrate  this  state  of  affairs 
painfully. 


"Mr.  Jiggs"  : o implausible  regulatory  interpretation 

o disregard  of  probative  circumstantial 
evidence 

o failure  to  respond  to  alleged  violation 

Among  the  case  studies  submitted  for  this  Subcommittee's 
review  is  the  story  of  "Mr.  Jiggs,"  actually  a female  chimpanzee 
taken  26  years  ago  from  the  Congo,  and  now  used  in  an  animal  act 
in  which  she  is  dressed  in  a tuxedo  and  made  to  handle  cocktails 
while  on  roller  skates.  When  National  Geographic  magazine 
recently  featured  her  plight,  and  observed  that  she  wore  an 
electric  shock  device  on  her  back  and  had  her  jaws  clamped  shut 
during  performances,  troubled  members  of  the  public  contacted 
PETA's  Research  and  Investigations  Department,  which,  in  turn, 
asked  REAC  to  investigate. 

A REAC  investigator  visited  the  chimp's  exhibitor,  and 
confirmed  that  the  exhibitor  maintains  two  working  electric  shock 
devices  on  his  premises,  one  of  which  was  demonstrated  during  the 
visit.  The  investigator  also  confirmed  during  the  visit  that  the 
chimp's  molars  are,  indeed,  clamped  shut  during  performances. 

In  its  closing  letter  on  this  case,  REAC  never  made  a 
finding  as  to  whether  the  clamping  shut  of  the  chimp's  molars 
constitutes  a violation  of  handling  or  other  requirements.  In 
addition,  while  noting,  in  this  letter,  that  REAC  actually  has  a 
policy  directive  banning  the  use  of  electric  shock  as  a method  of 
controlling  primates,  REAC  refused  to  take  corrective  action  in 
relation  to  "Mr.  Jigg's"  electric  shock  device  on  the  grounds 
that  the  device  had  not  actually  been  used  on  the  chimp  during 
REAC's  inspection.  For  good  measure,  REAC's  closing  letter  even 
questioned  whether  the  use  of  electric  shock  to  control  an  animal 
should  necessarily  be  considered  stressful,  and  accordingly,  a 
violation  of  handling  standards,  at  all. 
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At-Large  Japanese  Snow  Monkeys  : prolonged  failure  to  enforce, 

resulting  in  exposure  of 
public  to  severe  health  hazard 

Our  case  studies  also  include  an  account  of  approximately 
fifteen  Japanese  snow  monkeys  who  escaped  the  confines  of  a small 
private  zoo  in  Missouri  two  and  a half  years  ago.  REAC  was 
initially  called  into  the  matter  by  a local  Health  Department, 
which  feared  that  at-large  macaques  could  spread  zoonotic 
diseases  to  the  surrounding  community.  In  the  period  from 
February  14,  1990  to  March  18  of  this  year,  REAC  inspectors 
visited  the  exhibitor  in  question  at  least  five  times,  on  most  of 
which  occasions  Animal  Welfare  Act  violations  signified  by  the 
exhibitor's  continued  failure  to  contain  and  shelter  the  monkeys 
were  noted  on  inspection  reports. 

Throughout  this  period,  no  enforcement  action  was  ever 
taken,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by  REAC  to  suspend  the  exhibitor's 
license.  Ultimately,  the  Missouri  Health  Department  was  forced 
to  shut  the  zoo  down  in  order  to  focus  the  exhibitor  on 
recapturing  the  monkeys.  One  of  the  first  monkeys  caught  and 
killed  tested  positive  for  simian  herpes,  a disease  communicable 
to  humans,  and  considered  to  be  potentially  fatal. 

"Terrible  Ted"  : implausible  regulatory  interpretation 

The  sad  travels  of  "Terrible  Ted,"  a 'wrestling'  bear,  are 
also  recounted  in  our  written  submittal.  In  late  1990,  after 
newspaper  reports  surfaced  of  injuries  experienced  by  bar  patrons 
who  had  done  combat  with  "Terrible  Ted,"  REAC  began  an 
investigation  into  whether  the  bear's  exhibitor  had  violated  9 
C.F.R.  2.131,  which  explicitly  addresses  exhibitions  in  which 
animals  are  placed  in  direct  physical  contact  with  humans.  Two 
years  earlier,  the  bear's  exhibitor  had  been  charged  criminally 
with  animal  cruelty  and  animal  baiting  during  a 'wrestling'  stint 
in  a Greensboro,  North  Carolina  bar. 

In  July,  1991,  REAC  Sector  Supervisor  Dr.  Joseph  Walker 
recommended  serious  enforcement  action  and  the  assessment  of 
monetary  penalties  against  the  exhibitor  for  violations  of  the 
handling  regulation  in  question.  In  August,  1991,  however,  REAC 
Headquarters  summarily  overrode  this  recommendation  on  the 
asserted  grounds  that  while  the  applicable  regulation  requires 
the  positioning  of  barriers  between  performing  animals  and  the 
"general  viewing  public,"  it  does  not  apply  to  exhibitions  in 
which  members  of  the  public  do  not  merely  view  performing 
animals,  but  actually  participate  in  the  exhibition. 
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It  did  not  matter  to  REAC  Headquarters  that  the  result  of 
this  nonsensical  interpretation  of  the  regulation  was  to  afford 
humans  and  animals  less  protection  in  situations  involving  direct 
physical  contact  than  in  situations  involving  no  physical 
contact,  or  that  the  same  regulation  also  specifically  requires 
that  bears  (and  other  dangerous  animals)  exhibited  publicly 
always  be  maintained  under  the  direct  control  of  a handler.  It 
also  has  not  fazed  REAC  that  "Terrible  Ted's"  exhibitor  continues 
to  be  charged  with  animal  cruelty  when  he  takes  his  act  'on  the 
road, ' as  he  was  in  February  of  this  year  in  Illinois,  and  that 
there  is  a growing  trend  in  state  legislatures  to  outlaw  bear 
'wrestling'  specifically,  as  an  activity  that  is  inherently  cruel 
and  dangerous. 


REAC's  dispositions  of  cases  like  the  ones  analyzed  in 
PETA's  written  testimony  cannot  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
insufficient  funding  to  execute  regulatory  enforcement.  In  these 
cases,  substantial  REAC  resources  were,  in  fact,  devoted  not  only 
to  the  conduct  of  repeated  and  ineffectual  site  inspections,  but 
to  the  preparation  of  investigative  reports  and  written  public 
defenses  of  REAC's  ultimate  decisions  to  take  no  action.  Early 
correction  of  violations  involved  in  these  cases,  and  suspension 
of  exhibit  operations  in  appropriate  cases,  would  have  spared 
REAC  the  administrative  costs  associated  with  keeping 
noncompliant  operators  on  the  exhibitors'  rolls,  such  as  the 
costs  arising  from 

o inappropriate  license  and  license  renewal  reviews 

o follow-up  inspections  required  by  noncompliance 

findings  and  inspections  in  response  to  public 
complaints 

o time  spent  in  intra-agency  dispute  resolution  when 
Sector  officials  and  REAC  Headquarter  officials 
disagreed 

o time  spent  by  REAC  personnel  asked  to  account  to  animal 
protection  organizations,  members  of  the  general 
public,  and  members  of  Congress  justifiably 
dissatisfied  with  REAC's  inaction 

Arguments  that  REAC  is  hampered  by  insufficient  funding  are 
further  discredited  by  APHIS'S  own  record  of  failing  to  seek 
appropriations  that  Congress  itself  feels  are  necessary.  In  its 
1992  budget  request  to  Congress,  APHIS  estimated  1991  costs  of 
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Animal  Welfare  Act  enforcement  to  be  $9,688,000.  APHIS 
nonetheless  requested  a reduction  by  $357,000  in  its  Animal 
Welfare  Act  enforcement  budget  for  1992.  The  House  bill.  Senate 
bill,  and  Conference  agreements  on  Agriculture  appropriations  all 
rejected  the  proposed  reduction,  and  provided  for  Animal  Welfare 
Act  enforcement  funding  in  1992  at  the  1991  level.  The  House 
Report  on  the  1992  Agriculture  Appropriations  bill,  moreover, 
stated  that  the  House  "expected"  that  resources  spent,  in  recent 
years,  on  developing  new  Animal  Welfare  Act  regulations  would,  in 
1992,  be  "redirected  . . . into  more  and  better  enforcement." 

In  its  1993  budget  request  to  Congress,  APHIS  again 
requested  a reduction  in  its  budget  for  Animal  Welfare  Act 
enforcement,  which  prompted  Representative  McHugh,  during 
appropriations  hearings  on  March  19,  1992,  to  inquire  of  APHIS 
Administrator  Melland  what  APHIS  could  do  if  its  funding  level 
for  Animal  Welfare  Act  enforcement  were  maintained  at  1992 
levels,  rather  than  reduced.  Mr.  Melland  replied  "APHIS  would  be 
able  to  hire,  train,  and  otherwise  support  four  inspectors.  This 
would  allow  inspection  of  an  additional  312  to  371  sites  per 
fiscal  year."  The  House  Appropriations  Committee  proceeded  to 
reject  Mr.  Melland' s request  for  a reduction,  and  recommended 
that  Animal  Welfare  Act  enforcement  funding  for  1993  remain  at 
the  level  appropriated  for  1992. 

What  is  plainly  needed  in  REAC  is  increased  integrity  and 
accountability  in  the  execution  of  its  duties  under  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  anything  short  of 
legislation  and  ongoing  legislative  oversight  could  transform 
REAC  into  an  entity  that  fully  accepts  its  obligations  to  the 
caring  public  and  to  the  animals  used  in  the  settings  regulated 
by  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

With  regard  to  animals  in  exhibitions,  specifically  overdue 
are  legislative  provisions  that  would 

o place  a limit  on  the  duration  for  which  exhibitors  are 
permitted  to  operate  in  noncompliance  without  suffering 
enforcement  action 

o direct  REAC  that  it  must  act  on  probative 
circumstantial  evidence  of  violations 

o prohibit  specified  exhibition  formats  that  are  so 

inherently  harmful  or  dangerous  to  animals  and/or  the 
public  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  conducted  in 
accordance  with  humane  handling  requirements 
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o bring  within  the  scope  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 

exhibition  formats,  such  as  rodeos,  previously  exempted 
from  the  Act  for  reasons  that  fail  to  reflect  the  harm 
to  animals  that  they  inherently  entail 

Additional  legislative  provisions  that  would  help  to  resolve 
perceived  ambiguities  on  which  REAC  has  historically  relied  to 
defend  inaction  with  regard  to  exhibitors  would  be  provisions 
that 

o declare  unequivocally  that  humane  handling  requirements 
apply  to  trainers  who  supply  animals  for  performances, 
even  if  such  trainers,  themselves,  do  not  independently 
exhibit  these  animals 

o declare  unequivocally  that  farm-breed  animals  exhibited 
for  any  purpose  other  than  to  promote  food,  fiber  or 
fur  production  are  protected  by  humane  handling 
requirements 

Finally,  PETA  would  support  any  legislation  that  will  direct 
REAC,  through  appropriate  rulemaking,  to  devise  housing, 
husbandry,  and  transportation  standards  that,  for  the  first  time, 
would  take  into  account  the  unique  needs  of  animals  who,  as 
'performers, ' travel  and  experience  venue  changes  constantly,  or 
as  'specimens,'  spend  the  entirety  of  their  lives  in  confined  and 
unchanging  settings.  Among  such  new  provisions  should  be 
requirements  for  regular  exercise  and  environmental  enrichment, 
which  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  currently  applies  only  to  dogs  and 
pr ima tes , respect i ve ly . 


(Attachments  follow.) 
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P.O.  BOX  42516 
WASHINGTON  DC 
20015-0516 
(301)  770  - PETA 

FAX  (301)  770  - 8969 


APHIS-REAC  TREATMENT  OF  COMPLAINT  REGARDING  "MR.  JIGGS" 

(Case  study  submitted  for  the  record  at  July  8,  1992 
hearing  before  House  Agriculture  Committee  Subcommittee 
on  Department  Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign 
Agriculture  on  the  use  of  animals  in  exhibitions) 

In  March  of  1992,  People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals 
(PETA)  received  a letter  from  a PETA  member  (copy  attached  hereto) 
together  with  a photocopy  of  an  article  published  in  the  March, 
1992  edition  of  National  Geographic  (relevant  excerpts  attached 
hereto)  in  which  a description  of  the  animal  act  in  which  "Mr. 
Jiggs,"  a chimpanzee  used  by  USDA-licensed  exhibitor  Ronald  Winters 
(Lie.  No.  93C428)  , is  provided.  According  to  the  article,  "Mr. 
Jiggs"  is  actually  a female  chimpanzee  who  was  imported  into  the 
U.S.  from  the  Congo  27  years  ago,  when  she  was  one  year  of  age. 

The  article  includes  a large  photograph  of  "Mr.  Jiggs"  in  a 
reception  or  night  club  setting,  the  caption  of  which  states  that 
"Mr.  Jiggs"  has  been  trained  to  "kiss  hands,"  "cadge  alcoholic 
drinks,"  and  circulate  among  crowds  on  roller  skates.  The  chimp  is 
dressed  in  a ruffled  tuxedo  shirt  and  slacks  held  up  by  suspenders, 
conveying  the  caricature  of  an  obese  human  male. 

Ronald  Winters,  the  licensed  exhibitor  who  trains  and  works 
"Mr.  Jiggs,"  is  reported  in  the  article  to  have  developed  a small 
radio-controlled  unit  that  delivers  electric  shocks  to  the  chimp 
when  she  "misbehaves."  Although  the  shock  device  is  described  as 
being  strapped  to  the  chimp's  back  during  the  performance  referred 
to  in  the  National  Geographic  article,  Winters  asserts,  in  the 
article,  that  he  no  longer  has  to  use  the  electric  shock  device  on 
"Mr.  Jiggs."  The  article  also  details  how,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
: chimp  from  biting,  Winters  has  had  her  front  teeth  removed  and 
I clamps  her  molars  shut  before  performances. 

On  March  12,  1992,  a PETA  caseworker  wrote  to  Dr.  Valencia 

Colleton,  APHIS-REAC' s Northeast  Sector  Supervisor,  requesting  that 
an  inspector  be  sent  to  the  location  in  New  Jersey  listed  in  then 
available  licensing  documents  for  Winters,  in  order  to  determine 
i whether  the  manner  in  which  the  chimp  is  controlled,  and/or 
conditions  in  which  the  chimp  is  maintained,  violate  Animal  Welfare 
Act  regulations.  (Copy  of  March  12,  1992  letter  of  complaint 

attached  hereto.)  The  letter  explicitly  referred  to  Winters's 
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electric  shock  device  and  his  practice  of  clamping  the  chimp's 
molars  shut. 

Because  exhibitor  Winters  had  recently  relocated  to 
California,  a response  to  PETA's  March  12,  1992  complaint  was 
ultimately  received  from  Dr.  Homer  Malaby,  Jr.  , an  Animal  Care 
Specialist  for  APHIS-REAC's  Western  Sector.  (Copy  of  Dr.  Malaby' s 
May  21,  1992  reply  attached  hereto)  Dr.  Malaby 's  letter  reported 
that  an  inspector  had  indeed  "confirmed  that  Mr.  Winters  does  have 
a shocking  device,  and  does  clamp  the  molars  shut  during  shows." 
Dr.  Malaby  further  reported  that  "Mr.  Winters  has  two  control  units 
and  demonstrated  one."  His  letter  indicated  no  attempt  by  REAC  to 
inquire  into  the  inconsistency  between  Winters's  claim  that  he  no 
longer  applies  electric  shock  to  the  chimp,  and  the  fact  that  as 
recently  as  the  time  when  "Mr.  Jiggs"  was  observed  by  a National 
Geographic  reporter,  she  was  wearing  a shock  device  on  her  back. 
Finally,  Dr.  Malaby 's  letter  actually  stated  that  "Agency  policy 
currently  prohibits  the  use  of  electrical  shock  to  train  or  handle 
primates  ..." 

Despite  the  noted  findings,  REAC's  failure  to  resolve  the 
suspicious  inconsistency  between  Winters's  public  claims  and  "Mr. 
Jiggs 's"  continued  wear  of  the  electric  shock  device,  and  REAC's 
own  internal  policy  against  the  use  of  electric  shock  on  primates, 
APHIS-REAC  declined  to  cite  Winters  for  any  violation  of  9 C.F.R. 
2.131,  which  governs  the  training  and  working  of  exhibit  animals. 
In  addition,  REAC  failed  altogether  to  address  the  legality  of 
clamping  a nonhuman  primate's  jaw  shut  during  performances. 
Instead,  Dr.  Malaby  closed  by  saying  that  REAC  would  "continue  to 
monitor  this  situation  to  ensure  that  the  animal  is  handled  in  such 
a way  as  to  preclude  unnecessary  stress  or  discomfort  to  the 
animal. " 

REAC  also  failed  to  evaluate  the  conditions  in  which  the  chimp 
is  maintained,  as  requested  by  PETA's  case  worker,  concluding 
instead  that  "Jiggs  has  complete  freedom,  except  at  night  when  she 
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is  confined  to  her  bedroom  and  bathroom  area."  No  reference  was 
made  in  Dr.  Malaby's  letter  to  the  specific  housing  and 
environmental  enrichment  requirements  for  nonhuman  primates  set 
forth  in  Animal  Welfare  Act  regulations  appearing  at  9 C.F.R.  Part 
D. 

In  his  May  21,  1992  letter.  Dr.  Malaby  defended  REAC's 

inaction  in  this  case,  in  part,  by  arguing  that  since  Winters  had 
not  performed  since  arriving  in  California,  and  since  Winters  did 
not  inflict  electric  shock  on  the  chimp  during  his  demonstration  of 
the  shock  devices  during  the  recent  REAC  inspection,  there  was  "no 
way  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  either  of  these  procedures  are  used 
in  such  a way  to  cause  discomfort  or  stress  to  the  animal."  Dr. 
Malaby  also  attempted  to  bolster  REAC's  refusal  to  act  with  the 
irrelevant  observation  that  the  chimp  did  not  react  to  noise  during 
the  demonstration  in  which  she  was  not  inflicted  any  shocks.  In 
essence,  REAC  argued  that  if  REAC  officials  themselves  did  not 
'catch'  an  exhibitor  'in  the  act'  of  committing  a violation,  it  was 
powerless  to  take  remedial  action. 

The  alternative  defense  of  REAC's  inaction  expressed  in  Dr. 
Malaby's  astonishing  letter  of  May  21  was  that  REAC  could  not  be 
sure  that  the  infliction  of  electric  shock  and  clamping  of  molars 
actually  caused  "discomfort  or  stress"  to  an  animal,  this  despite 
the  REAC  policy  explicitly  prohibiting  the  use  of  electric  shock  to 
control  nonhuman  primates. 

Casting  aside  its  own  policy,  REAC  even  went  so  far,  in  the 
Malaby  letter,  to  state  that  Winters  might  well  be  affirmatively 
authorized  by  REAC  to  inflict  electric  shock  on  the  chimp  if  only 
Winters  applied  to  REAC  for  "permission  to  do  so." 

This  almost  farcical  disposition  of  a serious  and 
substantiated  complaint  flies  in  the  face  of  existing  regulations, 
and  is  a testament  to  the  lengths  to  which  REAC  will  go  in  order  to 
avoid  its  duty  to  enforce  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 
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According  to  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  USDA  enforcement 
proceedings  set  forth  at  7 C.F.R.  1.133(a)(1), 

Anv  interested  person  desiring  to  submit  information 
regarding  an  apparent  violation  of  any  provision  of  a 
statute  listed  in  Sec.  1.131  of  this  subpart  [includes 
Animal  Welfare  Act]  or  of  any  regulation,  standard, 
instruction,  or  order  issued  pursuant  thereto,  may  file 
the  information  with  the  Administrator  of  the  agency 
administering  the  statute  involved  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  any  applicable  statutory  or  regulation 
provisions.  Such  information  mav  be  made  the  basis  of 
any  appropriate  proceeding  covered  by  the  rules  in  this 
subpart,  or  any  other  appropriate  proceeding  authorized 
bv  the  particular  statute  or  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder ♦ [Emphasis  supplied] 

7 C.F.R.  1.133(b)(1),  in  turn,  provides  that 

[i]f  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a person  has 
violated  or  is  violating  any  provision  of  a statute 
listed  in  Sec.  1.131  or  of  any  regulation,  standard, 
instruction  or  order  issued  pursuant  thereto,  whether 
based  upon  information  furnished  under  paragraph  fa)  of 
this  section  [furnished  by  "any  interested  person"]  or 
other  information,  a complaint  may  be  filed  with  the 
Hearing  Clerk  pursuant  to  these  rules.  [Emphasis 
supplied] 

Together,  these  procedural  provisions  establish  beyond  question 
that  eyewitness  observations  by  REAC  officers  of  violations  in 
progress  are  not  a necessary  predicate  for  REAC  enforcement  action, 
and  that  the  observations  of  any  member  of  the  public  interested  in 
animal  protection,  and/or  the  existence  of  evidence  providing  a 
basis  for  reasonable  belief  that  a violation  has  been  committed, 
which  necessarily  includes  probative  circumstantial  evidence,  are 
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legitimate  bases  for  enforcement  action.  REAC's  reliance  on  its 
failure  to  observe  "Mr.  Jiggs"  being  inflicted  electric  shock,  in 
the  face  of  the  presence  of  two  electric  shock  devices  on  the 
premises  of  her  exhibitor,  was  therefore  entirely  indefensible  as 
a basis  for  inaction.  REAC's  silence  on  the  practice  of  jaw 
clamping  was,  moreover,  not  even  defended. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Malaby's  erosion  of  REAC's  policy  against  the 
use  of  electric  shock  on  nonhuman  primates  made  a mockery  of  USDA's 
regulation  on  the  handling  of  exhibited  animals.  Specifically,  9 
C.F.R.  2.131(a)(1)  provides  that  "[h]andling  of  all  animals  shall 
be  done  as  expeditiously  and  carefully  as  possible  in  a manner  that 
does  not  cause  trauma,  overheating,  excessive  cooling,  behavioral 
stress,  physical  harm,  or  unnecessary  discomfort."  9 C.F.R. 
2.131(a) (2) (i)  further  provides  that  "[p]hysical  abuse  shall  not  be 
used  to  train,  work,  or  otherwise  handle  animals."  Finally,  9 
C.F.R.  2 . 131 (b) (4) (c) (1) , provides  that  "[a]nimals  shall  be 
exhibited  only  for  periods  of  time  and  under  conditions  consistent 
with  their  good  health  and  well-being." 

If  these  regulations  together  do  not  protect  performing 
animals  against  the  infliction  of  inherently  stressful,  and  even 
potentially  dangerous  electric  shock,  then  they  mean  nothing.  Even 
if  REAC  did  not  implement  a policy  directive  banning  the  use  of 
electric  shock  on  performing  nonhuman  primates,  the  cited 
regulations  would,  if  read  honestly,  necessarily  already  do  so. 
There  simply  is  no  plausible  case  to  be  made  that  only  certain 
forms  of  electric  shock  are  stressful  or  uncomfortable.  REAC's 
failure  at  least  to  warn  exhibitor  Winters  to  discontinue  any  and 
all  use  of  electric  shock  devices  therefore  constituted  a serious 
departure  from  duties  prescribed  by  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 
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Kissing  hands  and 
cadging  alcoholic 
drinks.  J S-year-old 
Mr.  Jiggs  roller-skates 
through  a Xew  Jersey  au- 
dience. Like  many  captive 
chimps.  Jiggs  has  been 
transformed  by  training 
into  an  artificial  human. 

Actually  a female.  Jiggs 
came  to  the  L . S.  as  a one- 
year-old  from  the  Congo 
and  was  raised  by. owner 
Ron  Winters  like  a child. 

"I  used  child  psyelwi- 
ogy."  he  says.  " Lots  of  love 
and  discipline.  '" 

Winters  developed  a 
small  radio-controlled 
unit,  still  strapped  on  ■ 
Jiggs  s hack,  to  deliver 
electric  shocks  when  she 
"misbehaved. " 

"f  iii'ivr  have  to  use  it 
anymore.  " lie  says.  "She  s 
happy  and  good  because 
she's  never  in  a cage. " 

To  guard  against  biting, 
he  hud  her  front  teeth 
removed,  and  before 
shows  he  clamps  her 
molars  shut. 
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PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL 
TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
P.O.  BOX  42516 
WASHINGTON  DC 
20015-0516 
(301)  770  - PETA 

FAX  (301)  770  - 8969 


March  12,  1992 


Dr.  Valencia  Colleton,  DVM 
Sector  Supervisor,  Animal  Care 
Northeast  Sector 
USDA,  APHIS,  REAC 
2 5 68 -A  Riva  Road,  Suite  302 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 


Dear  Dr.  Colleton, 

We  recently  received  the  enclosed  complaint  about 
Ronald  Winters,  who  holds  USDA  Exhibitor's  license 
number  22C006  and  is  licensed  at  124  Arch  Street, 
Ramsey,  NJ  07446.  We  share  our  member's  concern 
about  the  methods  used  to  control  this  chimpanzee. 

I am  requesting  that  a USDA  inspector  visit  Ronald 
Winters's  facility  to  determine  if  there  are  any 
violations  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  occurring  on 
an  on-going  basis  there,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  if 
the  Act  is  being  violated  by  Winters  when  he  clamps 
the  animal's  molar  teeth  shut  during  shows  and 
delivers  electric  shocks  to  her  through  the  use  of 
a radio-controlled  unit  strapped  to  the 
chimpanzee's  back. 

I look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  about  this 
matter,  and  thank  you  for  your  time  and  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Teresa  Gibbs 
Caseworker 
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United  States 
Department  of 
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Animal  and 
Plant  Health 
Inspection 
Service 


Regulatory 
Enforcement 
and  Animal 
Care 


Western  Sector 
9580  Micron  Avenue 
Suite  E 

Sacramento.  CA  95827-2623. 


May  21,  1992 


Teresa  Gibbs 
PETA 

P.O.  Box  42516 
Washington,  DC  20015 

Dear  Ms.  Gibbs: 

I am  answering  your  letter  of  March  12,  1992,  to  Dr.  Colleton,  as  Mr.  Winters  has 
moved  to  California  and  is  currently  licensed  in  this  Sector,  License  Number  92- 


Our  inspector  has  confirmed  that  Mr.  Winters  does  have  a shocking  device,  and 
does  clamp  the  molars  shut  during  shows.  Mr.  Winters  has  not  performed  since  his 
arrival  in  California  so  we  have  no  way  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  either  of 
these  procedures  are  used  in  such  a way  to  cause  discomfort  or  stress  to  the 
animal.  Agency  policy  currently  prohibits  the  use  of  electrical  shock  to  train 
or  handle  primates,  so  Mr.  Winters,  if  he  wishes  to  use  this  device,  will  have 
to  request  permission  to  do  so. 

On  one  visit  our  inspector  and  her  immediate  supervisor  were  able  to  observe 
Jiggs  and  talk  with  Mr.  Winters.  They  both  observed  that  Jiggs  appeared  to  be 
completely  comfortable  with  her  situation  there.  At  Mr.  Winters  residence,  Jiggs 
has  complete  freedom,  except  at  night  when  she  is  confined  to  her  bedroom  and 
bathroom  area.  Jiggs  is  never  caged.  Mr.  Winters  has  two  control  units  and 
demonstrated  one.  Although  the  control  unit  makes  a noise  when  activated,  Jiggs 
did  not  show  the  least  concern.  This  was  not  actually  being  used  to  shock  at  the 
time. 

We  will  continue  to  monitor  this  situation  to  ensure  that  the  animal  is  handled 
in  such  a way  as  to  preclude  unnecessary  stress  or  discomfort  to  the  animal. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  please  feel  free  to  contact  our  office.  Our 
telephone  number  is  (916)  551-1561. 


C-428 . 


Sincerely, 


Homer  E.  Malaby,  Jr.,  DVM 
Animal  Care  Specialist 
Animal  Care,  Western  Sector 


APHIS-Protecting  American  Agriculture 


no  i ^ 
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APHI8-REAC  TREATMENT  OF  COMPLAINT  REGARDING  ESCAPED  SNOW  MONKEYS 
AT  "WILDERNESS  SAFARI" 

(Case  study  submitted  for  the  record  at  July  8,  1992 
hearing  before  House  Agriculture  Committee  Subcommittee 
on  Department  Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign 
Agriculture  on  the  use  of  animals  in  exhibitions) 

On  February  14,  1990,  REAC  responded  to  a complaint  by  the 
Branson,  Missouri  Health  Department  concerning  Japanese  snow 
monkeys  seen  roaming  outside  the  perimeter  of  an  operation  called 
Wilderness  Safari,  run  by  USDA-licensed  exhibitor  Reid  Enterprises, 
Inc.  (Lie.  No.  43C008) . According  to  the  REAC  inspection  report 
for  that  date  (copy  attached  hereto),  the  Health  Department's  main 
concern  was  the  possible  spread  of  parasitic  disease  by  the  monkeys 
to  humans  and  to  animals  outside  of  the  exhibit. 

The  February  14,  1990  REAC  inspection  report  stated  that 
exhibit  personnel  admitted  that  approximately  fifteen  escaped  snow 
macaques  were  indeed  roving  freely  inside  and  outside  of  Wilderness 
Safari,  but  that  the  exhibitor  would  begin  to  capture  the  monkeys 
and  enclose  them.  The  inspection  report  did  not  cite  Wilderness 
Safari  for  any  violations,  though  the  then  effective  version  of 
Animal  Welfare  Act  regulations  at  9 C.F.R.  3.75(a)  plainly  required 
that  "[i]ndoor  and  outdoor  housing  facilities  for  nonhuman  primates 
shall  be  maintained  in  good  repair,  to  protect  the  animals  from 
injury,  to  contain  the  animals,  and  to  restrict  the  entrance  of 
other  animals"  [emphasis  supplied] , while  other  regulations 
contained  in  Part  D of  9 C.F.R.  required  measures  for  the 
protection  of  primates  from  extremes  of  temperature  and  the 
elements. 

More  than  a year  later,  escaped  monkeys  were  still  roaming 
outside  of  the  boundaries  of  Wilderness  Safari.  During  a REAC 
inspection  conducted  on  February  19,  1991,  REAC  veterinarian  J.L. 
Mott  reported  that  the  "free-roaming  monkeys"  had  overturned  a 
trash  container.  Dr.  Mott  cited  Wilderness  Safari  not,  however, 
for  any  violation  of  the  fundamental  requirement  that  animals  on 
exhibit  be  contained  and  protected,  but,  instead,  for  a 
"housekeeping"  violation  associated  with  the  overturning  of  trash. 
(Copy  of  February  19,  1992  inspection  report  attached  hereto)  Dr. 
Mott  made  no  reference  to  the  agreement  of  the  prior  year  under 
which  Wilderness  Safari  had  pledged  to  capture  the  primates,  and 
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imposed  no  directive  on  the  exhibitor  that  capture  efforts  be 
renewed . 

Finally,  five  months  later,  or  seventeen  months  after  REAC 
first  noted  the  escape  of  monkeys  from  Wilderness  Safari,  REAC 
cited  Wilderness  Safari  for  failure  to  control  and  supervise  the 
free-roaming  monkeys,  referring  to  9 C.F.R.  3.77,  a portion  of 
which  requires  that  primates  either  be  separated  from  the  viewing 
public  by  barriers,  or  be  maintained  under  the  direct  control  and 
supervision  of  experienced  trainers,  if  displayed  to  the  public  in 
an  uncaged  exhibit.  Wilderness  Safari  was  given  until  August  6, 
1991  to  correct  this  violation.  (Copy  of  July  10,  1991  REAC 

inspection  report  attached  hereto) 

No  serious  attempt,  however,  was  made  by  REAC  to  enforce  the 
August  6 deadline,  for  the  next  REAC  inspection  of  Wilderness 
Safari  took  place  on  November  13,  1991.  (Copy  of  November  13,  1991 
REAC  inspection  report  attached  hereto)  Moreover,  while  the 
November  13  inspection  report  mentioned  many  areas  of  new  non- 
compliance,  and  referred  to  corrections  of  select  past  non- 
compliance,  the  report  made  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  status  of 
the  escaped  monkeys.  In  fact.  Dr.  Mott  actually  supplied  the  word 
"None"  next  to  the  query  "Noncompliant  items  seen  on  7-10-91  which 
are  still  not  corrected  as  of  this  date."  (Among  the  violations 
noted  on  this  report  as  new  non-compliances  were  the  complete 
absence  of  a written  program  of  veterinary  care,  and  a written 
program  for  the  environmental  enrichment  of  primates,  respectively 
required  by  9 C.F.R.  Subpart  D and  9 C.F.R.  3.81.) 

It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  Wilderness  Safari  had 
never  captured  the  escaped  snow  monkeys.  On  December  9,  1991,  when 
Dr.  Mott  next  visited  Wilderness  Safari,  the  oversight  of  November 
13  (and  associated  failure  to  enforce  the  directive  of  July  10, 
1991),  were  acknowledged.  (Copy  of  December  9,  1991  inspection 

report  attached  hereto)  Dr.  Mott  noted  on  December  19  that 
"[n]umerous  primates  which  escaped  captivity  in  the  past  are  still 
at  large.  A continued  effort  to  trap  and  capture  these  monkeys  is 
required."  No  deadline  for  compliance  was  set,  and  no  consequences 
were  established  for  the  exhibitor's  brash  and  prolonged  non- 
compliance. 

It  should  therefore  be  no  surprise  that  when  Dr.  Mott  returned 
to  Wilderness  Safari  on  March  18,  1992,  Dr.  Mott  found  that 
"[m]onkeys  are  noted  roaming  at  large.  They  are  not  contained  by 
the  park  and  they  are  not  protected  from  the  public  (nor  is  the 
public  protected  from  them) . " 
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Thus,  well  over  two  years  after  REAC  first  received  the 
Branson  Health  Department  complaint  about  roaming  monkeys,  and 
after  at  least  five  separate  premise  inspections  during  which  REAC 
was  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  existence  of  the  violation,  REAC  had 
taken  no  enforcement  action  against  Wilderness  Safari  and  had 
allowed  the  exhibitor  to  operate  uninterrupted  under  its  USDA 
exhibitor's  license.  This  course  of  action  most  definitely 
perpetuated  a serious  public  safety,  public  health,  and  animal 
welfare  problem,  which  local  officials  have  ultimately  been 
compelled  to  resolve  themselves. 

According  to  a report  in  the  May  16,  1992  Belleville  News- 

Democrat  (copy  attached  hereto)  the  Missouri  Health  Department 
recently  ordered  Wilderness  Safari  closed  to  the  public  until 
monkeys  can  be  caught  and  tested  for  simian  herpes,  a disease 
potentially  fatal  to  humans.  The  news  report  stated  that  at  least 
one  of  the  Wilderness  Safari  monkeys  had  already  tested  positive 
for  the  disease,  and  that  any  additional  monkeys  testing  positive 
for  simian  herpes  will  be  killed. 
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Page  4,  Section  B Belleville  (III.)  News-Democrat  Saturday,  May  16,1992 


tic' Us 

/s  /as  m / S S & OK/ - 

Monkey  illness  closes  park 

Associated  Press  the  Ozarks  town  has  tested  positive 

kfor  simian  herpes,  said  park  manager 

A1  Reed. 

Health  Department  has  ordered  aX  , , ... 

wilderness  park  in  Branson  closed  to  ^he  disease  can  be  traJsnVjfe<1 
the  public  until  12  monkeys  have  been  V"1?  tbrouSh  a ,blte’ Reed  sa‘d'  addln§  ’ 
caught  and  tested  for  a disease  that^that  ,the  m°nkeys  norma Uj^avoid  . 
could  be  fatal  to  humans.  ^peo^andnobites  have  been 

At  least  one  Japanese  snow  repotted  in  the  park — 

macaque  monkey  roaming  the  / Any  monkeys  testing  positive  for 
SUd-acre  Wilderness  Safari  Park  in  ( the  disease  will  be  destroyed. 
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PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL 
TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
P.O.  BOX  42516 
WASHINGTON  DC 
20015-0516 
(301)  770  - PETA 

FAX  (301)  770  - 8969 

APHIS-REAC  TREATMENT  OF  COMPLAINT  REGARDING  "TERRIBLE  TED" 

(Case  study  submitted  for  the  record  at  July  8,  1992 
hearing  before  House  Agriculture  Committee  Subcommittee 
on  Department  Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign 
Agriculture  on  the  use  of  animals  in  exhibitions) 

On  November  24,  1990,  Fairdealing,  Missouri  bar  patron  Larry 
M.  Suter  was  bitten  and  injured  severely  during  a 'wrestling'  match 
with  "Terrible  Ted,"  a Siberian  Grizzly  bear  used  by  USDA-licensed 
exhibitor  Richard  Walker  (License  No.  57C106)  in  a traveling  pub 
'attraction.'  According  to  a November  27,  1990  news  report  in  the 
Daily  American  Republic  (copy  attached  hereto) , two  of  twenty 
individuals  who  brought  Suter  to  a local  hospital,  presumably 
fellow  bar  patrons,  were  "intoxicated"  and  "belligerent,"  and 
attacked  a Deputy  Sheriff  who  attempted  to  take  a witness  statement 
from  them  at  the  hospital.  These  two  were  arrested  for  assault  and 
resisting  arrest,  and  one  of  them  was  also  charged  with  carrying 
concealed  weapons,  specifically,  a knife,  brass  knuckles,  and  a 
slapper.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  two,  like  Suter,  had 
'wrestled'  "Terrible  Ted,"  or  whether  either  of  them  used  or 
intended  to  use  the  weapons  mentioned  in  the  report  against  the 
bear.  Suter  himself  required  approximately  25  stitches  at  the  site 
of  his  injury. 

The  November  27,  1990  Daily  American  Republic  article  also 

reported  that  on  November  25,  another  individual  bitten  by 
"Terrible  Ted"  during  a 'match'  in  the  Fairdealing  area  sought 
medical  treatment.  A Deputy  Sheriff  interviewed  about  the  November 
25  incident  stated  that  it  was  the  latest  bite  victim's  drunkenness 
that  had  emboldened  him  to  take  the  bear  on. 

In  1988,  the  use  of  "Terrible  Ted"  in  bear  'wrestling'  had 
been  the  subject  of  a North  Carolina  criminal  prosecution. 
According  to  a report  that  appeared  in  the  November  17,  1988 

edition  of  the  newspaper  High  Point  Enterprise  (copy  attached 
hereto) , "Terrible  Ted"  was  rescued  and  impounded  on  November  16, 
1988  by  local  humane  society  officials  during  a 'show'  at  a tavern 
in  Greensboro  in  which  bar  patrons  were  "invited  to  wrestle  the 
bear  in  an  attempt  to  win  a $100  prize."  William  Walker,  Richard 
Walker's  father,  was  charged  with  baiting  an  animal  and  with 
cruelty  under  applicable  North  Carolina  statutes.  The  news  article 
quoted  the  director  of  the  county  animal  shelter  where  the  bear  was 
impounded  as  saying  that  the  bear  "was  really  uptight."  The 
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shelter  director  described  "Terrible  Ted’s"  regular  transport 
enclosure  as  a "converted  horse  trailer." 

While  criminal  charges  against  his  exhibitor  were  pending, 
"Terrible  Ted"  was  housed  at  the  Environmental  Habitat  holding  area 
of  a refuge  called  Grandfather  Mountain  in  Blowing  Rock,  North 
Carolina,  according  to  a report  in  the  November  24,  1988  Mountain 
Times  (copy  attached  hereto) . Ultimately,  however,  "Terrible  Ted" 
ended  up  in  the  custody  of  Richard  Walker,  and  was  back  on  the 
performance  circuit,  where,  as  stated  above,  he  continued  to  pose 
a public  safety  threat,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  handling 
practices  that  came  to  light  in  the  1990  Missouri  incidents. 

In  a letter  dated  February  25,  1991,  a case  worker  with  People 
for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals  (PETA)  filed  a complaint  with 
APHIS-REAC  Deputy  Administrator  Joan  Arnoldi  about  Richard  Walker 
and  the  November,  1990  mauling  incidents  in  Missouri  involving 
"Terrible  Ted."  (Copy  of  February  25,  1991  complaint  attached 

hereto)  The  letter  summarized  news  reports  of  the  incidents, 
referred  REAC  to  the  local  law  enforcement  officials  who  had  been 
involved,  and  requested  an  investigation  and  corrective  action. 

On  March  19,  1991,  Southeast  REAC  Sector  Animal  Health 

Technician  Ralph  Ayers,  who  had  apparently  been  assigned  an 
inspection  of  Richard  Walker's  operation,  was  unable  to  locate 
Walker  and  "Terrible  Ted"  at  the  Calhoun,  Georgia  address  most 
recently  listed  in  Walker's  USDA  license  file.  According  to  a file 
memo  written  by  Ayers  (copy  attached  hereto) , Ayers  was  advised  by 
Walker's  stepson  that  Walker  and  "Terrible  Ted"  had  changed 
address,  and  also  gone  'on  the  road.' 

Walker's  change  of  location  without  notifying  USDA  violated  9 
C.F.R.  2.8,  which  requires  that  "[a]  licensee  shall  promptly  notify 
the  APHIS,  REAC  Sector  Supervisor  by  certified  mail  of  any  change 
in  the  name,  address,  management,  or  substantial  control  or 
ownership  of  his  business  or  operation,  or  of  any  additional  sites, 
within  10  days  of  any  change."  Accordingly,  by  a letter  dated 
April  2,  1991,  Walker  was  officially  notified  by  REAC  Animal  Care 
Specialist  Dr.  Elizabeth  Goldentyer  that  his  exhibitor's  license 
was  no  longer  valid,  and  that  a new  license,  associated  with  a new 
permanent  address,  would  have  to  be  acquired  prior  to  any  further 
performances.  (Copy  of  Dr.  Goldentyer 's  April  2,  1991  notice 

attached  hereto) 

After  an  April  4 inspection  of  Walker's  new  premises,  REAC 
promptly  re-licensed  Walker,  making  this  official  in  a May  2,  1991 
letter  from  Dr.  Goldentyer  to  Walker.  (Copies  of  REAC's  April  4 
inspection  report  and  May  2 approval  notification  attached  hereto) 
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Apparently,  throughout  the  period  in  which  Walker's  license 
was  cancelled  and  then  reissued.  Walker  was  under  investigation  for 
the  1990  Missouri  mauling  incidents  involving  "Terrible  Ted." 
According  to  a June  19,  1991  investigation  report  (copy  attached 
hereto)  prepared  by  REAC  Investigator  Marshall  Smith  for  Southeast 
Sector  Supervisor  Dr.  Joseph  Walker,  Richard  Walker's  'wrestling' 
animal  act  was  being  evaluated  as  a possible  violation  of  9 C.F.R. 
2.131(b)(1),  which  provides  that 

During  public  exhibition,  any  animal  must  be 
handled  so  there  is  minimal  risk  of  harm  to 
the  animal  and  to  the  public,  with  sufficient 
distance  and/or  barriers  between  the  animal 
and  the  general  viewing  public  so  as  to  assure 
the  safety  of  animals  and  the  public. 

After  reviewing  the  evidence  available  on  the  injuries  that  had 
resulted  from  the  November,  1990  'wrestling'  matches  in  Missouri, 
Mr.  Smith  concluded  that  " [considering  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
human  behavior,  it  would  seem  prudent  for  Mr.  Walker  to  muzzle  the 
bear  during  wrestling  bouts." 

Fortunately,  higher  officials  at  REAC  took  the  handling 
provisions  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  more  seriously,  and  on  July  3, 
1991,  Dr.  Goldentyer  recommended  to  APHIS-REAC  Deputy  Administrator 
Dr.  Joan  Arnoldi  that  Richard  Walker  be  administratively  prosecuted 
for  violation  of  9 C.F.R.  2.131(b)(1),  the  aforementioned 
regulation.  (Copy  of  Dr.  Goldentyer 's  memorandum  to  Dr.  Arnoldi 
attached  hereto)  REAC  Southeast  Sector  Supervisor  Dr.  Walker 
concurred  in  this  recommendation  by  a memo  to  REAC  headquarters 
dated  July  9,  1991  (copy  attached  hereto).  In  this  memo.  Dr. 

Walker  recommended  not  only  administrative  prosecution,  but  also 
the  collection  of  monetary  penalties  under  applicable  Animal 
Welfare  Act  enforcement  provisions. 

The  case  took  a surprising  turn  one  month  later,  when  REAC 
Headquarters  overrode  Dr.  Walker's  recommendation,  and 

electronically  mailed  investigator  Marshall  Smith  a notification 
that  no  enforcement  action  against  Richard  Walker  would  be  taken. 

Specifically,  on  August  7,  1991,  an  official  identifying 

himself  as  "JNagel"  of  REAC  Headquarters  (this  being  John  Nagel, 
Investigation  and  Compliance  Specialist  for  Regulatory  Enforcement) 
declared  in  an  electronic  memo  (copy  attached  hereto) , in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  news  reports  on  the  Missouri  mauling 
incidents,  that  "[t]wo  individuals  sustained  minor  injuries." 
[Emphasis  supplied]  Nagel  went  on  to  state  that 
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Section  2.131(b)(1)  of  the 
regulations  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  violated.  This  is  because  the 
evidence  does  not  show  there  was 
more  than  minimal  risk  of  harm  to 
the  bear  or  to  the  general  viewing 
public.  The  two  individuals 

volunteered  to  participate  in  the 
event  of  wrestling  the  bear.  The 
regulations  do  not  prohibit  bear 
wrestling  events. 

In  other  words,  Nagel  dismissed  the  matter  on  the  grounds  that  the 
regulation  in  guestion  was  intended  to  protect  only  passive 
spectators  of  animal  acts,  and  not  individuals  engaging  in  direct 
physical  contact  with  animals  during  such  acts. 

As  stated  earlier,  however,  the  regulation  in  guestion 
reguires  that  animal  acts  be  conducted  with  minimal  risk  of  harm 
"to  the  animal  and  to  the  public,"  and  specifically  also  reguires 
that  "the  safety  of  animals  and  the  public"  be  assured  during 
animal  acts  either  by  maintaining  distance  between  animals  and  the 
viewing  public,  or  by  the  erection  of  protective  barriers.  Nowhere 
in  this  regulation  are  risks  to  human  participants  in  animal  acts 
declared  secondary  to  risks  to  spectators  who  merely  watch  animal 
acts.  In  fact,  logic  and  public  policy  would  necessarily  preclude 
such  a nonsensical  distinction,  and  yet  it  was  this  distinction 
that  cleared  exhibitor  Walker  of  any  duty  to  modify  a 'wrestling' 
bear  act  that  had  resulted  in  a series  of  well  documented  cases  of 
serious  injury. 

REAC's  dismissal  of  this  matter  not  only  legitimized  a 
contrived,  unsupportable  distinction  between  injury  to  spectators 
and  injury  to  participants,  but  it  directly  and  brazenly  undermined 
a federal  regulation's  explicit  intent  to  protect  animals.  By 
establishing  a policy  in  which  human  participants  in  combat  with 
animals  are  deemed  entitled  to  less  protection  under  9 C.F.R.  2.131 
than  are  humans  who  merely  watch  an  animal  act,  REAC  effectively 
also  established  a policy  in  which  animals  forced  to  engage  in 
direct  physical  contact  with  potentially  dangerous  human 
participants  are  afforded  less  protection  than  are  animals  who  are 
simply  made  to  perform  before  a passive  human  audience.  This 
result  simply  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Congress's  intent  in 
applying  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  animals  used  in  entertainment. 

Moreover,  REAC's  refusal,  in  recent  years,  to  outlaw  all 
'wrestling'  animal  acts  is  demonstrably  inconsistent  not  only  with 
9 C.F.R.  2.131(b)(1),  which,  as  described  above,  reguires 
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minimization  of  direct  public  contact  with  performing  animals,  but 
also  with  9 C.F.R.  2.131(c)(1)  and  9 C.F.R.  2.131(c)(3),  which, 
respectively,  direct  that  animals  be  exhibited  only  under 
conditions  consistent  with  their  well-being,  and  that  dangerous 
animals  such  as  bears  be  maintained  under  the  direct  control  and 
supervision  of  a handler  during  performances. 

So  obvious  is  it  that  animal  well-being  and  human  safety 
cannot  be  sustained  in  animal  acts  in  which  animals  are  forced  to 
do  combat  with  humans,  that  in  a news  release  dated  April  2,  1981 
(copy  attached  hereto) , USDA  itself  declared  'wrestling'  between 
bears  and  members  of  the  public  to  be  illegal,  stating  that 
"[b]ears  are  unpredictable  and  incredibly  strong,"  and  that  "[i]f 
provoked  by  only  a slightly  painful  act,  a bear  could  easily 
inflict  a blow  causing  serious  injury  . . . even  if,  as  usual,  a 

wrestling  bear  is  declawed  and  muzzled  by  the  owner."  Regrettably, 
and  for  reasons  that  are  unclear,  USDA  declared  bear  'wrestling'  to 
be  legal  again  only  five  months  later,  in  a "Veterinary  Services 
Notice"  dated  August  3,  1981  (copy  attached  hereto),  which  advised 
APHIS  field  officers  simply  to  monitor  bear  'wrestling'  events  on 
a case-by-case  basis. 

Fortunately,  state  legislatures  and  the  general  public  are 
years  ahead  of  REAC  in  animal  protection.  The  fact  that  bear 
'wrestling'  is,  in  many  jurisdictions,  readily  deemed  a form  of 
cruelty  and  a violation  of  laws  against  the  maintenance  of 
dangerous  animals  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  REAC,  which  continues 
to  position  itself  as  the  defender  of  any  and  all  uses  of  animals 
in  entertainment,  however  dangerous  or  offensive.  Just  as  Richard 
Walker  was  charged  with  cruelty  and  animal  baiting  in  Missouri  in 
1990,  he  was  arrested  in  Clinton  County,  Illinois  for  disorderly 
conduct  and  cruelty  on  February  7,  1992,  shortly  before  "Terrible 
Ted"  was  to  be  'wrestled'  in  a Johnston  City  bar.  (Copy  of 
clipping  from  February  8,  1992  Southern  Illinoisan  reporting  on 

arrest  attached  hereto)  On  July  1,  1992,  an  Illinois  law 

unconditionally  banning  bear  'wrestling'  took  effect.  If  current 
trends  continue,  and  REAC's  do-nothing  policies  are  left 
undisturbed,  we  may  conceivably  anticipate  a time  in  which  all 
fifty  states  shall  have  criminalized  bear  'wrestling'  either 
through  cruelty  prosecutions  or  specialized  legislation,  and  REAC 
shall  still  be  issuing  exhibitors'  licenses  to  bear  'wrestling' 
operators. 
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High  Point  Enterprise,  Thursday,  November  17, 1988 

Animal  Cruelty  Charges  Filed 
Against  Owner  Of  Wrestling  Bear 


By  Vince  Wheeler 

ST  Are  WHITE* 

GREENSBORO  - A large,  brown  bear 
used  irr  a “wrestling  bear'’  promotion  was 
taking  it  easy  today  and  eating  cat  food  at 
the  Guilford  County  Animal  Shelter. 

Meanwhile,  the  bear’s  owner  faces 
charges  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  baiting  an 
animal.  The  man,  William  Walker  of  Cal- 
houn, Ga.,  was  charged  Wednesday  night 
and  jailed  in  lieu  of  $10,000  bond. 

The  bear  was  confiscated  by  Humane 
Society  officials  during  a show  at  the  Caffe 
Royale  Club  on  W.  Market  Street  in 
Greensboro.  Members  of  the  audience  were 
invited  to  wrestle  the  bear  in  an  attempt  to 
win  a $100  prize.  ” " '• 

Louise  Puckett,  a cruelty  investigator  for 
the  Human  Society  of  Guilford  County  who 
filed  the  cruelty  charge,  today  said  she  took 
the  action  because  the  promotion  tormented 
the  bear.  State  law  makes  it  illegal  to  tor- 
ment any  animal,  she  said. 


Greensboro  police  filed  the  charge  o l 
baiting  an  animal,  which  involves  treating 
an  animal  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it 
fight 

Holly  Patton,  director  of  the  county  ani- 
mal shelter,  today  said  the  bear  “was  really 
uptight  last  night”  when  taken  to  the  shelter 
in  the  converted  horse  trailer  the  owner 
used  to  transport  the  bear. 

. Ms.  Patton  said  animal  control  officers  at 
the  shelter  observed  dog  food  in  the  trailer, 
so  they  fed  the  bear  cat  food. 

“We  didn’t  want  a hungry  bear,”  she  mid 
The  bear  was  eating  out  of  officers’  hands 
. today,  she  said. 

The  bear  is  about  5W  feet  to  6 feet  tall  and 
.weighs  500  to  600  pounds,  Ms.  Holly  esti- 
mated. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Humane  Society- 
today  said  the  bear  will  be  transported  to  a 
wildlife  preserve  in  Caswell  County  until  the 
case  is  settled. 
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Grandfather  Mountain 
^Provides  Temporary 
C^JHome  for  “Ted3  the 


i 


Wrestling  Bear” 


Grandfather  Mountain 
agreed  Friday  to  provide  a good 
home  for  “Ted,  the  Wrestling 
3 ear”  while  authorities  in 
Greensboro  decide  the  fate  of 
the  three  year  old  500+  pound 
Siberian  Grizzly. 

According  to  a story  in  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  the 
bear’s  owner.  William  Walker 
and  Louise  Holcombe,  were  ar- 
rested last  Wednesday  night  at 
the  Caffe  Royale  in  Greensboro 
after  staging  a bear  wrestling 
contest  involving  Ted  and  cus- 
tomers at  the  bar.  The  couple 
were  charged  with  animal  fight- 
ing and  cruelty  to  animals  and 
they  are  presently  in  jail  await- 
ing TTtate  November  trail. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News 
said  Walker  and  Holcombe 
make  their  living  with  the 
traveling  bear  wrestling  show. 
They  average  three  engage- 
ments a week  and  have  two 
other  bears  at  their  home  in 
Calhoun.  GA. 

The  North  Carolina  Network 
for  Animals,  an  animal  protec- 
tion organization,  alerted  the 
police  about  the  bear  wrestling 
show.  The  Network  for 
Animals  felt  keeping  Ted  in  the 
couple’s  horse  trailer  was  in- 
humane and  asked  Grandfather 


Mountain  if  it  could  keep  the 
bear  until  its  disposition  could 
be  determined.  Grandfather  has 
the  bear  in  its  Environmental 
Habitat  holding  area. 

Hugh  Morton,  president  of 
Grandfather  Mountain,  said  that 
Grandfather’s  position  in  the 
matter  was  simply  to  provide 
the  bear  with  a humane  place  to 
live  on  a temporary  basis.  Mor- 
ton emphasized  that  if  the  judge 
rules  the  bear  should  be  taken 
from  its  owner.  Grandfather 
Mountain  would  not  be  a can- 
didate for  its  ownership.  The 
mountain’s  habitats  are  for 
animals  nadve  to  the  region  and 
they  include  Mildred  the  Bear 
and  eleven  other  black  bears. 

Tom  Huskins,  general 
manager  of  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain. said  Ted  is  happy  in  his 
new  surroundings.  The  bear  has 
a lot  more  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  has  amenities  such  as 
a soft,  warm  bed,  and  a small 
pool.  Huskins  said  the  first 
place  the  grizzly  went  after  ar- 
riving at  Grandfather  Mountain 
Friday  evening  was  to  the  pool 
for  a thirty  minute  stay.  The 
holding  area  where  Ted  s 
residing  is  not  one  of  the  two 
bear  habitats  normally  open  for 
public  viewing. 
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PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL 
TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 

P.O.  BOX  42516 
WASHINGTON  DC 
20015-0516 

(301)  770  - 7444 

FAX  (301)  770  - 8969 


February  25,  1991 


Dr.  Joan  Arnoldi,  DVM 

Deputy  Administrator 

USDA , APHIS,  REAC  < 

6505  Belcrest^ Road,  Room  208 

Hyattsville,  MD  20782 


Dear  Dr.  Arnoldi, 

I am  writing  in  regard  to  Richard  Walker,  whose  now 
deceased  father  is  currently  listed  as  a licensed 
exhibitor  with  your  agency.  Richard's  father, 
William  Walker,  is  licensed  at  310  Crest  Drive, 
Calhoun,  GA  30701;  license  number  57C16. 

We  recently  received  confirmation  from  Ripley 
County,  Missouri,  Deputy  Sheriff  Harold  Voege  that 
Richard  Walker  was  responsible  for  the  recent 
maiming  of  four  to  five  Ripley  County,  MO.,  men 
when  he  brought  a bear  to  that  county  for  a 
"wrestling"  event. 

I am  enclosing  a newspaper  article  describing  what 
happened  in  Ripley  County  this  past  November.  Not 
only  did  Richard  Walker  allow  his  bear  to  bite  four 
to  five  people  (some  quite  severely) , but  he  left 
the  scene  before  the  local  law  enforcement  and 
health  agencies  could  investigate  the  matter. 
Neither  Richard  Walker  nor  any  of  his  associates 
came  forward  to  identify  themselves  after  the 
incident.  Fortunately,  a photograph  of  Richard 
Walker  and  his  son  helped  the  Ripley  County 
Sheriff's  department  identify  the  Walkers  as  the 
people  who  brought  the  bear  to  town  that  night  for 
a planned  bear  wrestling  event. 

(over  please) 
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April  2,  1991 


Mr.  Richard  Walker 

1189  Me**  Toi>m  Loop  Road  3.E. 

P.Q.  Box  1538 
Calhoun,  OR  10701 

Dear-  Mr.  Walker: 

It  has  come  to  out  attention  that  the  facility  of  Tyler  Bear 
Wrestling  has  move*!,  ffot.it  icat  ivy»  °£  the  REAC  Sector  Supervisor 
of  any  change  of  address  \s  mandated  by  9 OFR,  Section  2.8 
* enclosed ) . 

Your  exhibitors  license  §57  - C 101  is  not  valid  until  the  Sector 
:l*HfMsrvisor  is  notified  and  an  inspection  is  passed  at  the  new 

& i.  *:  e . 


Enclosed  Is  an  application  lor  licensing  at  the  new  facility. 
P.l-ease  complete  the  enclose*!  f -rro  and  send  it  with  a <10.00 
•non  refundable*  application  c *•>*  to: 

«SDA.  APHIS.  RE A0  Animal  Cafe 
50:1  IS.  Volk  street.  Room  *320 
T-wppa . F i o r id>  1 7 h « . r.  - 39*5 

A complete  itinerary  with  dates  and  locations  is  required  with 
/■  application.  When  you*.  -appl  i.Ccttioo  is  received,  yo»rr 
inspector  dll  cont-xc*  y<*u  l->  arrange  tor  a pre-license 
Inspection . 

Please  be  .•vivised  th.ufc  any  i.ion  • • t covered  animals  without 

-•  '^lid  H3Di‘  licence  is  a »rtol  ation  ot  the  Animal  Wel  fare  Act. 

Please  feel  tree  to  call  if  yon  have  any  further  questions. 

Si ncerely . 


ft  1 i z abeth  do  1 den t /ex  . D . V . H . 
Animal  Care  Special  j.«*  t 
- theas  t Sec  tor 

co:  Ralph  Ayers.  A.H.T. 

Or  .^Hendricks,  V.M.O. 

S°W^  Office 
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May  2,  1991 

Mr.  Richard  Walker  License  Number  57 -C- 106 

1189  New  Town  Loop  Road,  S.E. 

P.0.  Box  1538 
Calhoun,  GA  30701 

Dear  Mr.  Walker: 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your  application  for  a [JSDA 
license  has  been  approved. 

Your  (JSDA  License  number  is  57-0-106. 

Enclosed  for  your  records  is  {a  copy  of  the  Application  for 
License  (VS  Form  18-3)  and  your  License  Certificate.  The 
certificate  is  an  accountable  document  and  must  be  surrendered  to 
the  Department  if  for  any  reason  you  cease  to  engage  in  covered 
activities  or  if  your  license  is  cancelled  for  non-compliance 
'-fith  the  requirements  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  regulations  and 
standards . 

Your  license  is  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue.  Prior 
to  expiration  this  office  will  provide  you  with  a renewal 
application  (VS  Form  18-3).  You  are  required  to  complete  the 
VS  Form  18-3  and  return  it  along  with  the  proper  fee  to  our 
office  by  the  anniversary  date  to  renew  for  another  year. 

Also  enclosed  is  your  Program  of  Veterinary  Care  which  has  been 
reviewed  and  approved.  This  Ls  an  accountable  document  of  your 
records  and  should  be  available  at  inspection. 

Traveling  Exhibitors  are  required  to  submit  an  itinerary  with 
dates  and  locations  to  allow  unannounced  inspections.  If  youx' 
Itinerary  changes  or  you  are  unable  to  provide  one,  call  this 
office  monthly  to  assure  inspection  opportunities . 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  our  office  at 
< 813  )225-7690. 

Sincerely , 


Elizabeth  Golden tyer . D.V.M. 
Animal  Care  Specialist  '•  d. 
Southeast  Sector 

EG/cq 
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United  States 
1 * 1 Department  of 
Agriculture 


<*n>..ial  and 
Plant  Health 
Inspection 
Service 


Regulatory  Enforce  . p.o.  Box  104413 

and  Animal  Care  Jefferson  City,  MO  65110- 


Sutoject : 


Alleged  Violation  of  Title  9 CFR,  Section  2.131(b)(1)  bv  Richard  Walker,  dba 
Missouri  Case  No.  M091053 


Date:  June  19,  1991 

To:  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Walker 

Sector  Supervisor,  Animal  Care 
Tampa,  Florida 


Through:  Paul  E.  Scheuermann 

Sector  Supervisor,  Regulatory  Enforcement 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


A report  of  an  alleged  violation  of  Title  9 CFR,  Section  2.131(b)(1)  by  the 
following  named  individual  is  forwarded  to  your  attention: 

Richard  Walker,  dba  Tyler  Bear  Wrestling,  P.O.  Box  1-538,  Calhoun,  GA  30703 

This  report  will  shew  that  two  individuals  sustained  minor  injuries  while 
wrestling  with  a bear.  Terrible  Ted,  during  a scheduled  event  at  Opal's  Bar 
and  Grill  at  Doniphan,  Missouri,  on  November  23,  1990.  The  individuals, 

Mr.  Lawrence  Sutter  and  Mr.  Scott  Keck,  did  seek  medical  attention  and 
attributed  their  injuries  to  a bite  from  the  wrestling  bear.  Evidence  in  this 
report  does  show  that  the  two  individuals  were  in  fact  injured  during  their 
bouts  with  the  bear. 

Newspaper  articles,  that  were  apparently  generated  in  the  wake  of  prior 
wrestling  events  were  also  reviewed.  These  events  ocurred  while  Mr.  Walker's 
father,  now  deceased,  operated  the  wrestling  bear  venture.  Of  particular 
concern  were  the  indications  that  the  bear  did  not  have  any  teeth  and  that 
tendons  in  the  paws  had  been  severed.  A bear  behaviorist  was  contacted  by  M 

phone  and  did  agree  that  he  would  have  problems  if  all  of  the  teeth  had  been 

removed  and  tendons  severed.  However,  an  affidavit  included  as  an  exhibit  in 
this  report  will  show  that  those  procedures  had  not  been  performed  on 
Terrible  Ted  as  the  articles  had  reported. 

Exhibit  1 is  a copy  of  a May  17,  1990  Application  for  License,  VS  Fora  18-3, 

submitted  and  signed  "Richard  Walker".  Line  33  on  this  form  acknowledges 
receipt  of  and  agreement  to  comply  with  the  regulations  and  standards 
contained  in  9 CFR,  Subchapter  A. 

Exhibit  2 consists  of  copies  of  two  pages  of  VS  Form  18-8  (front  and  back) 
dated  July  3,  1990.  This  accounts  for  an  inspection  of  Mr.  Walker's  housing 
facilities,  transport  vehicles  and  enclosures  and  no  deficiencies  were  found 
during  this  inspection.  Mr.  Walker's  inventory  consisted  of  two  bears  at  the 
time  of  this  inspection. 
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Exhibit  3,  dated  May  6,  1991,  is  an  affidavit  obtained  from  Mr.  Richard  Walker 
that  affirms  his  ownership  and  possession  of  Terrible  Ted.  According  to 
Mr.  Walker's  statement,  he  assumed  custody  of  Terrible  Ted  from  his  father's 
estate  on  July  30,  1990.  As  owner  of  Terrible  Ted,  Mr.  Walker  would  have  been 
responsible  for  the  event  scheduled  at  Opal's  Bar  and  Grill  at  Doniphan, 
Missouri,  on  November  23,  1990. 

Exhibit  4 is  a copy  of  a placard  used  to  promote  the  wrestling  event  that 
occurred  at  Opals  Bar  and  Grill  on  November  23,  1990,  It  is  noted  on  this 
placard  that  the  phone  number,  404-629-1011,  also  appears  on  Mr.  Walker's 
license  application  dated  May  17,  1990. 

Exhibit  5,  obtained  from  Opal  Payne,  is  an  affidavit  that  was  furnished  on  May 
1,  1991  and  relates  information  surrounding  the  bear  wrestling  event  held  at 
her  establishment  on  November  23,  1990.  Ms.  Payne  does  acknowledge  in  her 
statement  that  two  patrons  were  in.iured  during  bouts  with  the  bear.  She 
blames  the  two  injuries  on  the  chain  around  the  bears  neck,  however,  she 
believed  that  the  bear  did  not  have  any  teeth.  According  to  her  statement, 
the  second  individual  did  stick  his  hand  deep  into  the  bears  mouth. 

Exhibit  6 consists  of  copies  of  medical  records  for  injuries  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
Sutter  and  Mr.  Scott  Reck  claim  to  have  resulted  from  being  bitten  by  the 
bear.  Apparently  Mr.  Sutter  had  his  injury  wrapped  by  the  paramedic  at  the 
bar  and  grill  as  his  hand  was  wrapped  when  he  arrived  at  the  hospital. 

Neither  one  of  the  gentlemen  were  available  to  be  interviewed  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  surrounding  their  injuries. 

Exhibit  7 is  represented  by  copies  of  two  pages  of  reports  on  file  at  the 
Ripley  County  Sheriff's  office.  The  reports  pertain  to  the  alleged  injuries 
sustained  during  bouts  .with  the  wrestling  bear.  Please  note  that  the 
"Continuation  Report"  shows  to  be  page  18  of  20.  The  sheriff's  office 
explained  that  there  was  a fight  at  the  hospital  while  Mr.  Sutter  was  there 
for  treatment  and  copies  of  those  records  were  not  furnished  for  this 
investigation. 

Exhibit  8 is  supposedly  a copy  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  "Daily 
American  Republic",  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri,  that  was  printed  on  November  27, 

1990.  According  to  the  Ripley  County  Sheriff's  office  the  article  was  factual 
as  reported. 

In  view  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  "Greensboro  News  and  Record"  on 
November  18,  1988  that  reported  tendons  in  the  paws  may  have  been  severed,  an 
expert  opinion  was  sought  concerning  such  a procedure.  The  bear  behaviorist 
contacted  stated  that  he  would  have  a problem  if  all  of  the  teeth  had  been 
removed  and  would  also  disapprove  if  the  tendons  had  been  severed.  Such 
procedures  could  be  considered  a violation  of  Sections  2.131(a)(1)  and 
2.131(2)(i),  however,  these  sections  would  not  have  been  in  effect  at  that 
time.  Other  incidents  reported  by  PETA  that  involved  Ginger  and  Terrible  Ted 
were  prior  to  Richard  Walker's  licensure  with  the  USDA  so  those  are  not 
addressed  in  this  report. 

Exhibit  9,  an  affidavit,  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Bruce  A.  Stansell  on  June  5, 

1991.  Dr.  Stansell  is  the  veterinarian  responsible  for  the  veterinary  care 
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of  Richard  Walker's  hears.  Dr.  Stausell  acknowledges  the  removal  of  the  claws 
as  well  as  the  incisors  and  canine  teeth  but  denies  that  the  tendons  have  been 
severed  or  cut. 

, In  summary,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  patrons  at  Opal's  Bar  and  Grill 
were  injured  during  bouts  with  Terrible  Ted.  The  owner  of  the  establishment, 
Ms.  Opal  Pavne,  did  acknowledge  the  two  Injuries  but  suggested  that  the  chain 
on  the  bears  neck  was  the  cause  of  the  injuries.  Ms.  Pavne  also  suggests  that 
the  patrons  sought  medical  attention  for  injuries  that  resulted  from  a private 
party  later  in  the  evening.  However,  Ms.  Payne  also  believed  that  the  bear 
was  totally  toothless.  Considering  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  human  behavior, 
it  would  seem  prudent  for  Mr.  Walker  to  muzzle  the  bear  during  wrestling 
bouts. 


List  of  Exhibits 


Exhibit  1 is  a copy  of  a VS  Form  13-3,  Application  for  License,  dated  Mav  17, 
1990. 

Exhibit  2,  copies  of  2 pages,  accounts  for  a pre-license  inspection  at 
Mr.  Walker's  facility  on  July  3,  1990. 

Exhibit  3,  dated  May  6,  1991,  is  an  affidavit  administered  to  Richard  Walker 
by  Ralph  Ayers. 

Exhibit  4 is  a copy  of  a placard  used  to  promote  the  Terrible  Ted  wrestling 
venture  at  Opal's  Bar  and  Grill  on  November  23,  1991. 

Exhibit  5 is  an  affidavit  that  was  obtained  from  Opal  Payne  on  May  1,  1991. 

Exhibit  6 consists  of  copies  of  2 pages  of  Scott  Keck's  "Patient  Health 
History"  and  copies  of  one  page  of  an  "Emergency  Room-Out  Patient  Record"  and 
a copy  of  one  "X  Ray  Report"  for  Lawrence  Sutter. 

Exhibit  7 is  a copy  of  one  page  of  an  "Incident  Report"  and  a copy  of  one  page 
of  a "Continuation  Report"  that  were  obtained  from  the  Ripley  County  Sheriff's 
Office. 

Exhibit  8 is  a copy  of  an  article  that  reportedly  appeared  in  the  November  27, 
1990  issue  of  the  "Daily  American  Republic",  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri. 

Exhibit  9,  an  affidavit,  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Bruce  A.  Stansell  by  Austin  L. 
Bellflower  on  June  5,  1991. 


Marshall  G.  Smith 

Investigator 

Missouri 
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United  States 


Animal  and 


Animal  Cate  Southeast  Sector 
501  E.  Polk  Street  Room  820 
Tampa.  FI  33602-39450 


Department  of 
Agriculture 


Plant  Health 


Inspection  Service 


Subject:  Richard  Walker  - Missouri  Case  No.  M091053 


Thru:  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Walker,  DVM,  Sector  Supervisor  • Animal  Care 


To:  Dr.  Joan  Arnoldi,  Deputy  Administrator 


July  3,  1991 


Mr.  Richard  Walker  dba  Tyler  Bear  Wrestling,  P.0.  Box  1538,  Calhoun,  GA  30703,  has  been 
investigated  for  an  alleged  violation  of  Title  9 CFR  Section  2.131  - Handling  (Missouri  Case  No. 
M091053). 

This  case  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  for  Regulatory  Enforcement  with 
a recommendation  for  administrative  prosecution. 


Sincerely, 


A 


Elizabeth  Goldentyer,  DVM 
Animal  Care  Specialist 
Southeast  Sector 


EG/mjh 
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United  States 
Department  of 
Agriculture 


Animal  and 
Plant  Health 
Inspection 
Service 


Regulatory 
Entorcement 
and  Animal 
Care 


Southeast  Sector 
50 1 East  Polk  Street 
Suite  820 

Tampa.  FL  33602-3945 


July  9,  1991 


Alleged  Violation  Case  No.  MO-91-053AW 


Subject:  Richard  Walker 

d/b/a  Tyler  Bear  Wrestling 


To: 


Acting  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator 
Regulatory  Enforcement 
Hyattsville,  Maryland 


The  enclosed  investigative  report.  Case  No.  MO-91-053AW 
documents  a violation  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  by  Richard 
Walker,  d/b/a  Tyler  Bear  Wrestling,  P.O.  Box  1538,  Calhoun, 
Georgia  30703. 

The  report  indicates  that  Mr.  Walker  violated  Title  9 CFR, 

Section  2.131(b)(1)  " during  public  exhibition,  any  animal 

must  be  handled  so  there  is  minimal  risk  of  harm  to  the  animal 
and  to  the  public...".  This  investigation  indicates  harm  to  the 
public  as  a result  of  the  violation. 

I recommend  administrative  prosecution  seeking  monetary 
penalties. 


Sector  Supervisor  - Animal  Care 
Southeast  Sector 
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Paul  E.  Scheuermann,  N.C.  Sector  Supervisor,  R.E. 
Marshall  G.  Smith,  Investigator,  R.E.,  Missouri 
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It* s a bare  fact 


Heppner  (202)  447-6315 
Hilt  (202)  447-4026 


PUBLIC  BEAR  WRESTLING 
IS  ILLEGAL,  SAYS  USDA  VETERINARIAN 

WASHINGTON,  April  2 — It's  a bare  fact. 

Public  bear  wrestling  has  gained  in  popularity  in  recent  months,  with 
wrestling  bears  being  'exhibited  in  most  major  cities  and  appearing  on  television 
programs. 

But,  public  bear  wrestling  contests — where  the  audience  is  invited  to 
participate — are  illegal. 

"Recent  court  decisions  around  the  country  have  said  public  bear 
wrestling  doesn’t  violate  state  or  local  cruelty  to  animals  laws.  However, 
it  does  violate  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  Is,  therefore,  illegal,”  said  John 
1C.  Atwell,  a U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  veterinarian. 

“Both  the  bear  and  the  human  challenger  could  be  hurt,”  said  Atwell, 
a senior  veterinary  official  with  USDA's  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service. 

“Exhibitions  where  a trainer  wrestles  a bear  are  not  illegal,”  he 
said,  "because  professional  trainers  know  the  quirks  of  their  animals  and  how 
to  protect  their  animals  and  themselves  from  injury." 

Under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  administered  by  USDA,  exhibitors  must 
handle  their  animals  so  neither  the  animals  nor  the  viewing  public  are  harmed 
by  contact  between  the  two,  Atwell  said. 

"In  most  cases,  that  means  exhibitors  must  prevent  contact  between  an 
exhibit  animal  and  a viewer,"  ha  said. 

— more  - 


7407 


402-81 
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“Bears  are  unpredictable  and  incredibly  strong,"  Atvell  said.  "If 
provoked  by  only  a slightly  painful  act,  a bear  could  easily  Inflict  a blow 
causing  serious  injury.  That's  true  even  if,  as  usual,  a wrestling  bear  is 
dec laved  and  muzzled  by  the  owner." 

Wrestling  bear  exhibitors  must  be  licensed  by  USDA  under  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act,  he  said.  Performances  by  unlicensed  exhibitors  are  illegal. 
License  holders  are  responsible  for  coaplying  with  other  federal  standards  of 


animal  care. 
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United  3;aies 
Department  of 
<3^  Agriculture 


Animal  and 
Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service 


Federa;  3'dg. 
Hyattsville.  mo  20782 


VETERINARY  SERVICES  NOTICE 


UC  3 


Subject:  Change  in  Veterinary  Services  Notice,  Dated  March  25,  1961- 

Traveling  Animal  Exhibits  - Bear  Wrestling 


To:  Area  Veterinarians  in  Charge 

Animal  Care  Specialist's?’'' :•  -£''1, 
Compliance  Officers  "v 


This;;is„to  .correct  the  policy  concerning  bear  wrestling  set  forth  in  a 
• dated  March  25,  1981..  • 


the  standards  (9  CFR  § 3.135)  reads  as  follows: 


^^^^ecaon^.^lS 5 ^Hahd l ing  "/  of  ) 

-a.  ' Handling  of  animals  shall  be  done  as  expeditiously  and  carefully 
?a'" wav’"' so  . as.' '.not'-' to’ -cause  unnecessary  discomfort,  behavioral  stress,  or 
-T-- ■ — * — 1 ~ should  be  exercised  also  to  avoid  harm 


humane  care  and  treatment  of 

^^^'anitiials f^hciudin^g  purposes.’?  The  protection  which'  the 

, intended  to  protect  the  animals;  from 

ahy^njurf;|p j/d|^  tr^  if  humans  were  harmed . As suming 

^f^M^deqhate/pfeca^  .protect-'. the  humans  and  animals 

" ' '***' a 

o rmafiJbeaf sw^Tarti^u^^^lrcun^tances*  mav“ 


j^ue\Vvolun t e er  wrestler  , of  'the  .viewing?*4 

' tQ  ^°^uraeat  as  accurately  and 

^precise^^^^po isihl^^h^^e thod  ^f  -hand ling  the 'bear  during  , the  exhibition. 


e t erlnary  iS  ervlce  s 


xise  the -threat,  they  should  "be  documented. 

, 

v^es^^  yres tli^  is  therefore  changed  as 
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be  ilocumented  unless  the  situation  presents  an  actual  threat  oi  imminent  harm 
to  the  bear,  to  persons  in  the  ring  or  to  the  viewing  public,  if  an 
independent  deficiency  or  violatiou  of  the  regulations  exists  which  is  serious, 
it  should  be  documented. 


Statements  regarding  a possible  violation,  or  deficiencies,  should  only  be  made 
to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  bear  and  not  to  other  individuals.  In  these 
Instances,  the  circumstances  should  be  fully  documented  and  either  corrections 
made  or  a case  submitted.  If  there  are  no  deficiencies  and  ao  threat  of  harm 
to  the  bear,  the  handler,  the  volunteer  wrestler  or  the  viewing  public,  further 

ffviiml  ianre  nppii  not"  m sdn.  . » '• 


__  C^  ' Sharman  ^ :0<". 

Assistant  Deputy^ Administrator v ; 
VAniinai  Health  Programs  . ' 


Veterinary  Services 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOISAN 

CAPBQN.OALE,  LL 
□ALLY  28,353 

SATURDAY 

FES  3 1992 


Animal  law 
cited  to  halt 
bear  wrestling 


By  HeukY  Hildebrand 

Of  The  Southern  Illinoisan 

The  owner  of  a Johnston  City  bar 
who  planned  to  hold  a bear-wres- 
tling exhibition  Friday  night  can- 
celed the  show  after  Williamson 
County  authorities  told, him  it  was 
illegal. 

Terrible  Ted.  a Siberian  grizzly 
bear,  was  scheduled  to  wrestle  out- 
side Hurley’s  Show  Bar  near  John- 
ston City  Friday  night.  The  bear  has 
been  declawed.  its  teeth  have  been 
removed,  and  it  wears  a choke  collar 
during  exhibitions. 

The  bear  wrestled  10  men  in  Har- 
risburg Wednesday  night,  and  had 
been  scheduled  for  an  exhibition  in 
Centralia  Thursday  night.  But  Andy 
Richard  Walker,  the  Georgia  man 
who  owns  the  bear,  was  arrested 
shortly  before  the  event  began. 

Clinton  County  sheriffs  deputies 
said  Walker  was  charged  with  disor- 
derly conduct  and  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. and  was  released  after  posting 
S50  bail.  Centralia  is  on  the  border 
shared  by  Clinton  and  Marion  coun- 
ties. 

Dave  Hurley,  who  owns  the  John- 
ston City  bar.  originally  planned  to 
hold  an  exhibition  inside  his  bar 
Friday  night.'  but  health  officials 
told  him  live  animals  are  not  allow- 


ed inside  bars. 

Then  Williamson  County  State’s 
Attorney  Charles  Gamati  told  Hurl- 
ey that  outdoor  bear-wrestling  also 
is  barred  under  the  state’s  dangerous 
animal  law. 

That  statute  includes  bears 
among  dangerous  animals,  and 
states  that  no  one  can  “keep,  har- 
bor, care  for,  act  as  custodian  of  or 
maintain  in  his  possession  any  dan- 
gerous animal  except  at  a properly 
maintained  zoological  park,  federal- 
ly licensed  exhibit,  circus,  scientific 
or  educational  institution,  research 
laboratory,  veterinary  hospital  or 
animal  refuge  in  an  escape-proof  en- 
closure.” 

Gamati  said  violation  of  the  dan- 
gerous animal  law  is  a Class  C 
misdemeanor. 

Hurley  said  he  agreed  to  cancel 
the  match  after  he  was  notified 
about  the  law. 

“You  can’t  argue  with  them,”  he 
said.  “It  looks  to  me  like  they  won’t 
let  him  wrestle  anyone  in  Illinois, 
not  even  out  back  of  the  bar.” 

Eric  Levin,  a local  member  of 
Peopje  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of 
Animals,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
exhibition  stopped. 

“I  think  it’s  barbaric.  I heard  a lot 
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of  comments  from  people  who  found 
the  photo  in  the  paper  very  shocking 
and  very  disturbing,”  he  said. 

“The  owner  says  they’re  not  allow- 
ed to  hit  it  or  pull  its  hair,  but  that 
can’t  be  controlled  while  they're 
wrestling.  There  must  be  other  wavs 
for  people  to  derive  pleasure  without 
exploiting  other  people  or  animals." 

Levin  said  it  has  been  frustrating 
trying  to  stop  the  exhibitions  because 
he  knows  the  bear’s  owner  will  just 
be  somewhere  else  soon. 


one  source  to  go  to  to  find  out  how 
to  stop  it  and  what  law  it  violates.” 
he  said. 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly  has 
approved  an  animal  welfare  statute 
that  will  outlaw  bear  wrestling  when 
the  law  takes  effect  in  July.  “After 
July  1.  we  won’t  have  to  scramble 
around  enlisting  the  help  of  all  these 
agencies.”  Levin  said,  “but  now 


we’re  grasping  at  whatever  we  can. 
trying  to  find  whatever  stipulation 
there  is  to  stop  it.” 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Tony 
Dvhrkopp  said  it  would  be  up  to  the 
state’s  attorney  in  each  county  to  de- 
cide whether  to  bring  charges  against 
the  bear's  owner,  but  he  said  the  bear 
could  be  confiscated  under  the  dan- 
gerous animal  act. 


“The  most  frustrating  thing  with 
this  is  that  so  many  people  are  inter- 
ested in  stoooing  it.  and  there  is  no 
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PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL 
TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 

P.O.  BOX  42516 
WASHINGTON  DC 
20015-0516 
(301)  770  - PETA 

FAX  (301)  770  - 8969 

APHIS-REAC  TREATMENT  OF  COMPLAINT  REGARDING  VENTILATION  OF 
ORANGUTAN  TRANSPORT  ENCLOSURES 

(Case  study  submitted  for  the  record  at  July  8,  1992 
hearing  before  House  Agriculture  Committee  Subcommittee 
on  Department  Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign 
Agriculture  on  the  use  of  animals  in  exhibitions) 

On  October  1,  1990,  People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of 
Animals  (PETA)  directed  a written  complaint  to  APHIS-REAC  Deputy 
Administrator  Dr.  Joan  Arnoldi  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
ventilation  in  the  locker-style  enclosures  used  by  USDA-licensed 
exhibitor  Bobby  Berosini  (Lie.  No.  88E25)  to  transport  orangutans 
to  and  from  performances.  (Copy  of  complaint  attached  hereto)  The 
complaint  also  renewed  concerns  regarding  the  training  and  handling 
methods  used  by  Berosini  on  the  orangutans,  and  requested  an 
inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of  Berosini* s tuberculosis  testing 
program . 

In  support  of  its  complaint  regarding  the  ventilation  in  the 
orangutans'  transport  enclosures,  PETA  supplied  Dr.  Joan  Arnoldi 
with  copies  of  photographs  previously  submitted  by  Berosini  to  the 
Office  of  Management  Authority  of  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
in  which  photos  the  configuration  of  the  locker-style  transport 
enclosures  was  shown.  (Copies  of  photographs  attached  hereto) 

These  photographs  indicated  that  the  front  openings  of  the  majority 
of  the  metal  lockers  were  the  only  source  of  ventilation  for  these 
enclosures,  and  that  these  front  openings,  which  took  the  form  of 
small  circular  holes,  occupied  plainly  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  surface  area  of  the  front  wall  of  each  locker. 


According  to  the  applicable  Animal  Welfare  standard  operative 
at  the  time  of  PETA's  complaint  (9  C.F.R.  3.86(h)), 


[w]hen  a primary  enclosure  is  permanently  affixed  within 
the  animal  cargo  space  of  the  primary  conveyance  so  that 
the  front  opening  is  the  only  source  of  ventilation  for 
such  primary  enclosure,  the  front  opening  shall  open 
directly  to  the  outside  or  to  an  unobstructed  aisle  or 
passageway  within  the  primary  conveyance.  Such  front 
ventilation  opening  shall  be  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
total  surface  area  of  the  front  wall  of  the  primary 
enclosure  and  covered  with  bars,  wire  mesh  or  smooth 
expanded  metal.  [Emphasis  supplied] 
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This  standard,  which  appeared  to  be  abrogated  by  the  absence  of 
open  bars,  wire  mesh,  or  smooth  expanded  metal  on  Ber os ini's 
transport  enclosures,  and  by  the  presence  of  air  holes  along  only 
a quarter  of  the  front  surface  of  these  enclosures,  was  explicitly 
set  forth  for  Dr.  Arnoldi  in  PETA's  October  1 complaint. 

In  a letter  dated  September  26,  1990,  then  Representative  Bob 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire  had  asked  then  APHIS  Administrator  Dr.  James 
Glosser  to  undertake  an  investigation  into  Berosini's  treatment  of 
orangutans,  and  had,  like  PETA,  specifically  raised  the  question  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  orangutans'  transport  enclosures.  (Copy  of 
Representative  Smith's  September  26,  1990  letter  to  Dr.  Glosser 

attached  hereto)  An  October  30,  1990  reply  to  Representative  Smith 
from  Dr.  Glosser  stated  only  that  " [appropriate  Agency  officials 
are  currently  reviewing  documentation  regarding  Mr.  Berosini's 
act,"  and  did  not  indicate  whether  the  specific  inquiries  regarding 
the  ventilation  in  the  orangutans'  transport  enclosures  were  being 
investigated.  By  December  18,  1990,  however,  it  became  clear  that 
APHIS  had  no  intention  of  taking  corrective  action  in  the 
ventilation  matter. 

In  a December  18  reply  to  a letter  that  House  Representatives 
Edward  Feighan  and  Pete  Stark  had  written  to  Dr.  Glosser  on 
November  14,  1990,  in  which  Representatives  Feighan  and  Stark 

complained  of  Berosini's  handling  methods  (copies  of 
Representatives'  November  14,  1990  letter  and  Dr.  Glosser's 

December  18,  1990  reply  attached  hereto).  Dr.  Glosser  wrote: 

It  is  true  that,  as  a result  of  allegations  of 
mistreatment  of  his  animals,  we  conducted  an 

investigation  of  Mr.  Berosini's  show  last  summer.  Our 
veterinarians  inspected  his  orangutans  and  determined 
that  he  had  not  violated  current  Animal  Welfare  Act  (AWA) 
standards  and  regulations.  However,  this  investigation 
disclosed  that  Mr.  Berosini  was  in  violation  of  the  AWA 
standards  on  primary-enclosure  space  requirements.  He 
has  since  corrected  this  violation. 

Though  Dr.  Glosser  himself  drew  attention,  in  this  reply,  to 
enclosure-related  issues  while  purporting  to  respond  to  the 
Representatives'  concerns  about  handling,  he  managed,  nonetheless, 
to  avoid  acknowledging  in  any  way  that  questions  relating  to 
enclosure  ventilation  had  recently  been  referred  to  APHIS  by  PETA 
and  Representative  Smith.  Instead,  Dr.  Glosser  referred  only  to 
generalized  housing  violations  that  had  been  disposed  of  by  APHIS 
long  before  PETA  complained  to  APHIS  of  the  specific  ventilation 
problems  associated  with  Berosini's  continued  use,  for 
transportation  purposes,  of  metal  lockers  with  small  air  holes. 
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Perhaps  mindful  that  his  inapposite  reply  would  placate  members  of 
Congress  who  often  cannot  practicably  pursue  the  details  of 
constituents'  concerns.  Dr.  Glosser  left  the  impression  that  all 
recent  concerns  regarding  Berosini's  housing,  handling  and 
transportation  of  orangutans  were  being  tended  to  by  APHIS. 

In  fact,  to  the  best  of  PETA's  knowledge,  no  action  was  ever 
taken  by  APHIS  in  response  to  the  specific  concern  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  ventilation  in  Berosini's  transport  enclosures,  this 
despite  the  fact  that  compliance  or  noncompliance  with  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  standard  for  ventilation  in  the  orangutans'  transport 
enclosures  could  have  been  determined  by  an  inspector's  simple 
application  of  a measuring  stick.  As  a result  of  APHIS'S  failure 
to  dispose  of  the  complaint,  the  orangutans  still  regularly 
transported  from  one  venue  to  another  in  the  metal  lockers  affixed 
to  Berosini's  converted  bus  receive  their  only  air  exchange  during 
travel  through  the  small  circular  air  holes  punched  into  the  upper 
portions  of  the  bus's  otherwise  solid  metal  lockers. 
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PCTA 

PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL 
TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
P.O.  BOX  42516 
WASHINGTON  DC 
20015-0516 

(301)  770  - 7444 

FAX  (301)  770  - 8969 


October  1,  1990 


Dr.  Joan  Arnoldi 
Deputy  Administrator 
USDA,  APHIS,  REAC 
6505  Belcrest  Rd. 

Room  208 

Hyattsville,  MD  20782 


Dear  Dr.  Arnoldi: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  bring  to  your  attention  materials 
we  have  recently  received  concerning  Bobby  Berosini  of  Las  Vegas 
Nevada  (USDA  licensed  Exhibitor  # 88E25)  . It  is  our  hope  that  the 
enclosed  information  will  assist  you  in  your  investigation  of 
Berosini' s training  and  husbandry  practices. 

As  noted  in  previous  letters,  Berosini' s activities  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  in  violation  of  federal  law.  His  failure  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  his  captive-bred  wildlife  permit  resulted  in  that 
permit's  suspension  by  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  August  of  this  year.  Berosini 's  disregard  for  the  provisions  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  are  equally  apparent  and  we  feel  action  on 
the  part  of  the  USDA  similar  to  that  taken  by  USDI  is  warranted. 


Enclosures  Used  bv  Berosini  to  Transport  the  Orangutans  Fail  to 
Meet  Standards  Set  Forth  in  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 


Photographs  provided  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
Berosini  showing  the  cages  within  the  bus  used  to  transport  the 
orangutans  to  and  from  the  Stardust  Hotel  reveal  that  these  cages 
do  not  meet  AWA  standards  for  ventilation  of  enclosures  used  to 
transport  live  nonhuman  primates.  As  set  forth  in  9 C.F.R.  Section 
3.86,  para,  (a) (6) : 


[E]xcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a) (4)  of  this  section, 
there  are  ventilation  openings  located  on  two  opposite 
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walls  of  the  primary  enclosure  and  the  ventilation 
openings  on  each  such  wall  shall  be  at  least  16  percent 
of  the  total  surface  area  of  each  such  wall,  or  there  are 
ventilation  openings  located  on  all  four  walls  of  the 
primary  enclosure  and  the  ventilation  openings  on  each 
such  wall  shall  be  at  least  8 percent  of  the  total 
surface  area  of  each  such  wall:  Provided,  however.  That 
at  least  one-third  of  the  total  minimum  area  required  for 
ventilation  of  the  primary  enclosure  shall  be  located  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  primary  enclosure  and  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  total  minimum  area  required  for  ventilation 
of  the  primary  enclosure  shall  be  located  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  primary  enclosure... 


The  enclosed  photographs  show  that  Berosini's  cages  are  not  in 
compliance  with  these  requirements  (EXHIBIT  #1)  . Only  the  end 
enclosures  have  ventilation  holes  on  two  walls  perpendicular,  and 
not  opposite  to  one  another.  There  are  holes  drilled  into  the  back 
wall  of  the  enclosures  so  that  the  orangutans  "can  see  outside  the 
bus,"  according  to  Berosini.  It  is  not  known,  however,  if  the 
distance  required  for  air  circulation  established  in  9 C.F.R. 
Section  3.86,  para  (a)(7)  of  1.9  centimeters  between  the  primary 
enclosure  and  any  adjacent  cargo  conveyance  wall  exists  between  the 
back  of  these  enclosures  and  the  side  wall  of  the  bus.  Even  if 
this  distance  meets  requirements,  these  enclosures  fail  to  meet  the 
guidelines  specifying  that  one-third  of  the  area  required  for 
ventilation  be  located  on  the  lower  half  of  the  primary  enclosure. 
It  is  also  doubtful  that  the  ventilation  provided  constitutes  16 
percent  of  the  area  of  each  wall. 

In  the  event  that  the  requirement  for  a 1.9  centimeter  distance  for 
air  circulation  is  not  met  and  Berosini  tries  to  maintain  that 
these  enclosures  fit  the  description  of  primary  enclosures 
permanently  affixed  within  the  conveyance,  these  cages  are  still 
noncompliant  in  the  area  of  ventilation.  As  stated  in  9 C.F.R. 
Section  3.86,  para,  (a) (h) : 


When  a primary  enclosure  is  permanently  affixed  within 
the  animal  cargo  space  of  the  primary  conveyance  so  that 
the  front  opening  is  the  only  source  of  ventilation  for 
such  primary  enclosure,  the  front  opening  shall  open 
directly  to  the  outside  or  to  an  unobstructed  aisle  or 
passageway  within  the  primary  conveyance.  Such  front 
ventilation  opening  shall  be  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
total  surface  area  of  the  front  wall  of  the  primary 
enclosure  and  covered  with  bars,  wire  mesh  or  smooth 
expanded  metal. 
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As  these  photos  show,  the  ventilation  opening  in  the  front  of  these 
cages  come  nowhere  near  90  percent  of  the  total  surface  area. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  motor  coach  Berosini  uses  to 
transport  the  orangutans  to  and  from  the  Stardust  is  still  being 
used  as  a primary  housing  facility  for  the  animals  despite  APHIS' 
finding  that  this  vehicle  is  not  acceptable  as  a primary  housing 
facility.  By  his  own  admission  Berosini  returns  home  from  his 
performances  at  approximately  2:30  a.m.  (Exhibit  # 2)  There  is 
some  concern  that  the  orangutans  are  not  removed  from  the  vehicle 
at  that  time,  but  are  left  to  sleep  on  the  bus  until  they  are 
removed  for  purposes  of  feeding  and  training  between  noon  and  1:00 
p.m.  the  next  day. 


Berosini 's  Activities  are  in  Violation  of  Handling  Guidelines  Set 
Forth  in  the  AWA 


In  the  Spring  1990  newsletter  published  by  the  Humane  Society  of 
Southern  Nevada  and  SPCA,  Berosini  attempted  to  defend  the 
backstage  beatings  of  the  orangutans  depicted  on  the  videotape  by 
saying,  "We  can't  control  these  animals  if  they  go  wild. . .When  they 
bite  they  go  for  the  kill.  An  orangutan's  programmed  that  he  can't 
run.  He  stays  until  it's  a finished  confrontation."  Strangely, 
the  same  newsletter  gives  an  account  of  one  of  Berosini 's  school 
visits.  Sue  Alesevich,  a fifth  grade  teacher  at  Tom  Williams 
Elementary  School  described  the  visit:  "Berosini  allowed  the 
children  to  hug  the  orangutan  . . . Nikki  started  pulling  things  out 
of  the  children's  desk  and  she  was  taking  things  off  my  desk  and 
they  just  got  the  biggest  thrill  out  of  that." 

Berosini  also  emphasized  the  danger  these  primates  can  pose  in  a 
Las  Vegas  publication  which  recently  carried  a story  about  Berosini 
and  his  act  (Exhibit  #2) . Once  again,  the  tremendous  strength  of 
the  orangs  is  noted,  "An  orangutan  is  eight  to  ten  times  stronger 
than  man."  This  article  goes  on  to  tell  of  Berosini 's  school 
visits.  It  should  be  noted  that  during  these  visits  young  children 
are  allowed,  even  encouraged,  to  make  physical  contact  with  the 
orangutans.  This  contact  includes  hugging,  kissing  and  feeding  the 
orangs . 

As  pointed  out  in  our  letter  dated  May  18,  1990,  Berosini' s 
continuing  excursions  into  elementary  schools  violate  9 C.F.R. 
Section  2.131,  para,  (b)(1): 


During  public  exhibition,  any  animal  must  be  handled  so 
there  is  minimum  risk  of  harm  to  the  animal  and  to  the 
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public,  with  sufficient  distance  and/or  barriers  between 
the  animal  and  the  general  public  so  as  to  assure  the 
safety  of  animals  and  the  public. 


Lack  of  Routine  Tuberculosis  Testing  Places  the  Orangutans  in 
Berosini's  Possession  at  Tremendous  Risk 


The  danger  of  Berosini's  school  visits  goes  beyond  the  threat  of 
harm  to  children  who  may  become  overly  rough  and  trigger  a fear 
response  in  the  orangutans.  Berosini  and  others  have  admitted  that 
the  orangs  do  not  undergo  routine  tuberculosis  testing.  Dr. 
Kenneth  Gould  of  the  Yerkes  Regional  Primate  Research  Center  and 
Dr.  Mark  Dolginoff,  the  orangutans'  veterinarian  for  the  last  ten 
years,  both  stated  in  depositions  that  TB  tests  were  not  done 
routinely  for  the  orangutans  in  Berosini's  possession.  This  may  be 
acceptable  in  a situation  where  the  animals  are  not  exposed  to 
others  who  have  not  been  quarantined  and  been  given  a clean  bill  of 
health.  It  is  not  acceptable  in  a situation  allowing  exposure  to 
hundreds  of  school  children,  many  of  whom  have  potentially  been 
exposed  to  tuberculosis.  Public  Health  officials  have  noted  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  TB  cases  in  this  country,  with  the 
number  of  children  carrying  the  disease  up  considerably. 

Berosini's  failure  to  act  responsibly  in  this  area  constitutes  a 
violation  of  9 C.F.R.  Section  2.40,  para,  (b)  (2)  which  requires 
establishing  and  maintaining  programs  of  adequate  veterinary  care 
that  include: 


The  use  of  appropriate  methods  to  prevent,  control, 
diagnose,  and  treat  diseases  and  injuries... 


Reports  received  by  PETA  from  persons  working  with  Berosini  at  the 
Stardust  indicate  that  the  handling  techniques  shown  in  the 
videotape  are  still  being  used  prior  to  going  onstage.  These 
methods  are  prohibited  by  9 C.F.R.  Section  2.131,  para  (a) (2) (i) : 


Physical  abuse  shall  not  be  used  to  train,  work,  or 
otherwise  handle  animals. 
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The  Las  Vegas  Lawsuit  Brought  Against  PETA  and  Others  Interested  in 
Animal  welfare  by  Bobby  Berosini  Brought  Forth  Considerable 
Additional  Information  Which  Should  Be  of  Interest  to  USDA. 


Testimony  by  USDA  Inspector  Greg  Wallen1,  responsible  for 
conducting  the  USDA  investigation  into  allegations  of  animal  abuse 
by  Berosini,  revealed  serious  flaws  in  the  way  the  investigation 
was  conducted.  Mr.  Wallen  stated  that  he  had  never  observed 
Berosini  backstage  without  Berosini 's  knowledge  of  his  presence 
(EXHIBIT  #3,  Wallen  Testimony,  July  17,  1990.  Page  152-153). 
Wallen  also  admitted  that  he  had  never  bothered  to  interview  the 
dancers  who  had  witnessed  the  beatings  and  who  had  signed 
affidavits  testifying  to  what  they  observed  (EXHIBIT  #4,  Wallen 
Testimony,  July  17,  1990.  Page  75-76).  When  questioned  about  his 
handling  of  a complaint  made  in  April  of  this  year  alleging  the  use 
of  sedatives  to  control  one  of  the  orangutans  held  by  Berosini, 
Wallen  admitted  he  had  not  bothered  to  have  urine  tests  or  blood 
work  done,  and  had  taken  Berosini' s word  that  sedatives  had  not 
been  employed. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Gould  of  the  Yerkes  Regional  Primate  Research  Center  in 
Atlanta  stated  in  testimony  defending  the  sale  of  orangutans  held 
by  that  facility  to  Berosini  that  the  director  of  Yerkes,  Frederick 
King,  was  impressed  with  Berosini' s housing  for  the  orangutans. 
This  same  housing  arrangement  was  found  noncompliant  in  an  August, 
1989  USDA  inspection  which  showed  the  cages  used  by  Berosini  to  be 
one-third  the  minimum  size  required  by  law.  Upon  questioning, 
Gould  admitted  that  the  orangutans  would  not  be  able  to  stretch  out 
in  cages  of  that  size.  A total  disregard  for  the  intent  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  became  apparent  when  Dr.  Gould  erroneously 
stated  during  the  Berosini  trial  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  do 
not  apply  to  Berosini.  (Further,  Gould  stated  in  his  testimony 
that  he  and  Dr.  King  agreed  that  Yerkes  does  not  have  to  follow 
guidelines  set  forth  in  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  - an  attitude 
reflected  by  noncompliance  in  the  area  of  space  requirements  for 
primate  housing  reported  during  each  Yerkes  inspection  done  over 
the  last  five  years.) 

The  controversy  surrounding  Bobby  Berosini  and  the  animal  abuse 
shown  on  the  videotape  made  backstage  at  the  Stardust  is  directly 
tied  to  policy  changes  made  by  Emory  University,  the  institution 
connected  with  Yerkes.  The  public  embarrassment  arising  from  the 
disclosure  that  Berosini  had  obtained  at  least  six  orangutans  from 
Yerkes,  prompted  Emory  University  to  adopt  a policy  which  says,  in 
part  - that  all  transfers  of  animals  from  Yerkes  or  Emory 


1 Complete  transcript  of  Inspector  Wallen's  trial  testimony 
available  upon  request. 
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University  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Institutional  Animal  Care 
and  Use  Committee  and  no  transfers  may  be  made  to  other  than 
accredited  zoological  parks  or  licensed  research  facilities.  Under 
no  conditions  can  transfers  be  made  to  individuals  or  to  persons 
affiliated  with  the  entertainment  industry  (EXHIBIT  #5) . 

The  American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums' 
Orangutan  Species  Survival  Plan  committee  drafted  a similar  policy 
at  its  Spring  1990  meeting.  The  policy  was  brought  about  by 

Berosini's  abysmal  failure  to  breed  the  orangutans  he  had  obtained 
and  the  strong  evidence  showing  that  these  animals  were  being 
abused  in  order  to  make  them  perform.  It  states  that  only  persons 
with  a proven  record  at  successfully  breeding  orangutans  and 
recognizable  credentials  should  be  allowed  to  obtain  orangutans. 

Exhibit  #2  contains  information  about  Berosini's  latest 
acquisition,  an  infant  female  obtained  from  Bern  Levine  in  Miami, 
FL.  By  Berosini's  admission,  this  infant  has  been  with  him  since 
she  was  one  month  old.  Guidelines  dictate  that  cats  and  dogs  may 
not  be  transported  until  they  are  at  least  eight  weeks  of  age.  For 
primates,  who  are  much  more  dependant  on  their  mothers  the 
separation  has  much  greater  psychological  impact.  While  current 
guidelines  do  not  restrict  transfer  or  sale  of  infant  primates, 
incidents  such  as  this  should  make  it  apparent  that  there  is  a need 
for  regulation  in  this  area. 


Conclusion 

Many  of  Berosini's  activities  which  constitute  violations  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  will  not  be  observed  by  an  inspector  who  makes 
his  or  her  presence  known  to  Berosini.  We  feel  that  surveillance 
both  backstage  and  at  Berosini's  compound  would  reveal  that 
violations  of  APHIS  handling  and  housing  standards  are  ongoing.  As 
noted  above,  Inspector  Wallen  never  made  an  effort  to  view 
Berosini's  activities  without  Berosini's  knowledge.  A quite 
different  conclusion  might  have  been  reached  in  the  initial 
investigation  had  these  actions  been  taken.  We  respectfully 
suggest  that  a different  inspector  be  sent  to  observe  Berosini,  and 
this  observation  be  done  in  such  a way  that  Berosini's  normal 
routine  can  be  evaluated.  Your  attention  in  this  very  important 
matter  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Ingrid  Newkirk 
National  Director 
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Bobby  Berosini  kept  orangutans  in 
cramped  cages  inside  this  bus  for 
many  years.  The  orangutans  normally 
spent  20  hours  or  more  on  the  bus 
each  day.  Only  after  vehement  comp- 
laints by  PETA  and  concerned  indi- 
viduals was  Berosini  forced  to  provide 
larger  quarters  for  the  orangutans, 
and  their  new  cages  are  still  much  too 
small  to  meet  their  needs. 


To  see  out  of  their  cages  on  the  bus, 
the  orangutans  had  to  pull  themselves 
up  to  the  holes  near  the  top.  An 
orangutan's  fingers  can  be  seen  protruding 
from  the  cage  on  the  left.  Measuring 
2-1/2  x 3 feet,  the  steel  enclosures  were 
only  one-third  the  minimum  size  mandated 
by  federal  regulations.  Inside  them,  the 
orangutans  could  not  raise  their  arms 
from  their  sides  or  lie  down  fully  extended. 
Th<»v  haH  to  lie  in  their  own  excrement. 


Berosini  shown  looking  down  into  metal 
lockers  in  which  he  kept  the  orangutans. 
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Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
6505  Belcrest  Road 
Hyattsville,  Maryland  20782 

Oear  Dr.  Glosser: 

I am  very  familiar  with  the  case  involving  Bobby  Beroslni  of  Las  Vegas.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  your  office  has  a well -documented  file  containing  evidence  of 
both  past  and  present  violations  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Berosini. 

Inasmuch  as  allegations  continue  to  be  raised  about  Mr.  Beroslni 's  treatment  of 
his- orangutans  (together  with  other  violations  such  as  sub-standard  cages  on  the  bus 
in  which  he  transports  these  animals  daily),  a new  investigation  certainly  seems 
justified.  I am  anxious  to  hear,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  actions  you  plan  to 
take  in  this  case. 


LJ  P/fOlifvJ  on  RfCrC'CO  *\JOC< 
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United  States 
Department  of 
Agriculture 


Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection 
Service 


P.O.  Box  96464 
Washington,  DC 
20090*6464 

October  30,  1990 


Honorable  Robert  C.  Smith 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Smith: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  26,  1990,  concerning  Mr.  Bobby 
Berosini's  animal  show  at  the  Stardust  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

We  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  voice  your  concerns.  Appropriate  Agency 
officials  are  currently  reviewing  documentation  regarding  Mr.  3erosini's  act. 
Once  this  information  has  been  carefully  studied,  we  will  inform  you  of  our 
Agency's  course  of  action. 

Sincerely, 


APHIS— ProtectlnO  American  Agriculture 
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November  -14,  1990 


Dr.  James  Gloteer 
Administrator,  APHIS 
U.S.  Department,  of  Agriculture 
6506  Belcreat  Road 
Hyattsville,  MD  20782 

Dear  Dr.  Sluuueri 

There  hae  been  much  public  interest  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bobby 
Beroaini  and  his  Las  Vegas  orangutan  show.  We  are  familiar  with 
his  treatment  of  the  primates  in  his  care,  as  shown  on  a muoh- 
publicized  videotape,  and  we  write  to  urge  you  to  look  into  thie 
matter, 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  USDA  conducted  an  investi- 
gation into  this  case  in  August  and  September  of  1989,  but  because 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  had  no  provisions  concerning  the  handling 
of  animals  in  the  course  of  training,  abuse  charge*  could  not  be 
brought.  It  is  also  our  understanding  that  on  October  30,  1989, 
new  language  was  adopted  to  amend  the  Aot  an  following: 

— 9 of r . 2.i3ia  sub.  11— "Handling  of  all  animals  shall  be  done 
as  expeditiously  and  carefully  as  possible  in  a manner  that 
does  not  cause  trauma,  overheating,  excessive  cooling, 
behavioral  stress,  physical  harm  or  unnecessary  discomfort. M 

— 9 cfr.  2.131a  sub.  2i — "Physical  abuse  should  not  be  used  to 
train,  work,  or  otherwise  handle  animal* ,M 

It  ie  apparent  that  Mr.  B«ro*ini'a  handling  of  the 
orangutans  Is  in  violation  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  as  amended. 
The  weight  of  the  evidence,  along  with  growing  public  interest, 
warrant  a new  investigation  into  the  case.  We  would  be  very 
interested  to  hear  what  the  USDA  plans  to  do  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 


EFF : brd 
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Honorable  gdvard  9 . Psighan 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


bear  Congressmen  Psighan: 

Thank  you  far  /our  larrer  i><  November  14,  1900,  concerning  Mr.  Bdbby 
Beraeln! '.4  animal  show  Mb  the  Stardust  Hofei  In  Lea  Vegas,  Novad4< 


It  is  true  that,  as  a result  of  allegation**  of  mis  treatment  of  hie  animal# , we 
conducted  an  Inveer  Igat Ion  of  Mr.  Buroslnt's  show  last  Sumner.  ©ur 
veterinarians  inspected  his  orangutans  sad  determined  that  he  hai  not  violated 
current  Animal  Welfare  Act  (AWA)  standard**  and  regulation#-  nowlvse,  this 
inveeclgat Lon  disclosed  that  Mr.  Rwroainl  was  in  violation  of  thl  AWA 
standards  on  primary-enclosure  space  requirements.  Ha  has  sines  corrected 
ehle  violation. 

When  we  revised  the  AWA  regulations  effective  October  30,  1989,  ye 
strengthened  the  regulations  governing  the  treatment  of  nonhuman. primates  and 
other  animals  used  for  exhibition.  We  Inspected  Mr.  Beroaini's  facilities  on 
February  12.  April  2,  and  October  11,  1990.  No  violations  were  found,  and  we 
have  concluded  chat  he  Is  In  compliance  wlrh  rhe  AWA  standards  afcd 
regulations,  ■ 


We  cooperate  with  the  11.8,  DsparrsMt  of  the  Interior's  Ftsh  end  Wildlife 
Service  ( FWS ) to  ensure  thee  the  permits  required  by  that  Agency’  for  acts  such 
as  Mr.  Ratos Ini's  are  current.  We  recently  learned  that  FVS  officials 
rescinded  hts  permit  to  purchase  new  animals  "because  he  had  donk  nothing  to 
enhance  the  broad."  This  action  does  not  prohibit  him  from  exhibiting  the 
itiiimal*  r.urraut-ly  la  His  possession. 

We  ar«  providing  this  sail.*  information  to  CongrHMHmau  StatV.  and  kopo  it  is 
helpful*  | 


Sincerely , 
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Performing  Animal  Welfare  Society 


3347  S.  5TH  STREET  • ARLINGTON,  VA  22204  • (703)  521-1689 
TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  DERBY 

PRESIDENT  AND  FOUNDER,  PERFORMING  ANIMAL  WELFARE  SOCIETY 
GALT,  CALIFORNIA 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

DEPARTMENTAL  OPERATIONS,  RESEARCH,  AND  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 

OF  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  EXHIBITION  ANIMALS 
WEDNESDAY,  8 JULY  1992 


Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
My  name  is  Pat  Derby,  president  and  founder  of  the  Performing 
Animal  Welfare  Society,  based  in  Galt,  California.  I am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today 
regarding  the  use  of  animals  for  public  display  and  the  adequacy  of 
current  law  and  its  enforcement.  I will  summarize  my  prepared 
remarks  but  ask  that  my  full  statement  be  entered  into  the  record. 

I come  to  my  work  on  behalf  of  animals  by  an  unusual  route — I 
was  a Hollywood  animal  trainer  for  22  years.  I feel  a little  like 
an  American  Express  commercial — you  may  not  know  me  but — you  may 
know  my  most  famous  companion,  Chauncy,  the  Lincoln-Mercury  cougar. 
I am  proud  of  the  way  I cared  for  the  animals  who  were  so  important 
to  my  career,  but  I was  not  proud  of  the  other  members  of  my 
profession.  My  lifelong  love  for  these  animals,  spurred  by  the 
need  to  care  for  such  "working  wildlife"  once  they  were  cast  aside 
by  their  owners,  led  me  to  establish  a sanctuary  for  them.  The 
realization  that  more  must  be  done  to  protect  these  animals  led  me 
to  become  more  active  in  policymaking,  first  in  the  California 
legislature  (I  helped  write  our  regulations  for  keeping  wildlife) 
and  now  here  in  Washington.  I am  one  of  the  few  license  holders 
who  is  actively  working  to  strengthen  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and 
its  enforcement. 

We  in  the  animal  protection  community  are  regularly  accused  of 
caring  more  for  animals  than  we  do  for  people.  I don't  understand 
why  some  believe  that  concern  for  one  necessarily  comes  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Thus,  I feel  compelled  to  note  that  I am  a 
proud  member  of  Rotary  International  and  this  year  am  president  of 
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the  Galt  Rotary  Club,  the  members  of  which  have  been  enormously 
helpful  to  my  sanctuary.  Of  our  two  Washington  representatives, 
one  is  a member  of  her  city  council  and  works  with  the  Toys  for 
Tots  program,  and  the  other  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  a 
University  of  Maryland  program  that  works  with  older  adults.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  works  on  behalf  of  animals  whose  ethos  of  caring 
does  not  extend  to  humans  as  well. 

I would  first  like  to  give  you  a glimpse  into  the  daily  life 
of  a performing  animal: 

"She  said  that  if  India  (the  tiger)  would  not  submit  and  cover 
herself  with  her  paws  by  beating  her,  that  she  would  choke  her  into 
submission.  So,  while  India  was  still  chained  with  her  head  on  the 
pallet,  she  choked  her  by  placing  her  foot  against  the  pallet  for 
leverage,  and  pulling  India's  tail.  This  pulled  India  against  the 
chain  until  she  could  not  breath. 

"India  would  stop  struggling  when  she  would  begin  to  pass  out, 
and  Dawn  would  let  her  go,  only  to  begin  again  within  a few 
seconds.  When  that  didn't  work,  Dawn  would  choke  her  while  Mr. 
Antle  would  beat  her.  At  one  point,  when  Mr.  Antle  had  two  sticks, 
he  rapidly  hit  her  in  the  face  several  times,  using  both  sticks  in 
oriental  stick  fighter  fashion. . . .Both  Mr.  Antle  and  Dawn  continued 
telling  us  what  they  had  done  was  acceptable  and  done  by  all  tiger 
trainers." 

That  testimony,  from  a sworn  statement  by  two  former 
volunteers  of  Tennessee  animal  trainer  Kevin  Antle  describes  in 
horrifying  detail  part  of  the  day  in  the  life  of  a performing 
animal . 

I find  it  hard  to  believe  that  such  treatment  is  consistent 
with  the  Animal  Welfare  Act's  regulation  that  requires  animals  to 
be  handled  "as  expeditiously  and  carefully  in  a way  so  as  not  to 
cause  unnecessary  discomfort,  behavioral  stress,  or  physical  harm." 

By  the  way,  animal  protection  groups  have  been  complaining  to 
USDA  about  substandard  facilities  and  other  gross  violations  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  at  Mr.  Antle 's  compound  since  the  early  1980s. 
PAWS  first  contacted  USDA  about  these  deficiencies  in  1991,  at  the 
request  of  the  local  humane  society,  which  has  been  fighting  with 
USDA  over  Mr.  Antle  since  1989.  The  outcome  of  our  efforts:  USDA 
is  said  to  be  "investigating"  this  exhibitor;  in  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Antle  is  today  doing  business  as  usual.  (Appendix  A) 

There  is  the  mistaken  notion  that  if  no  abuse  is  evident  while 
an  animal  is  actually  "performing,"  then  there  is  no  abuse,  period. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  As  so  chillingly 
described  above,  the  very  existence  of  a performing  animal  can  be — 
and  generally  is — one  unending  nightmare. 

, and  those  of  the  other  animal 
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protection  groups  here  today  over  the  course  of  the  last  20  years, 
have  found  that  animals  used  for  public  display,  whether  in 
roadside  menageries,  circuses,  the  movies,  stage  shows,  or  other 
traveling  acts,  live  lives  of  deprivation  and  cruelty  in  violation 
of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  its  regulations. 

These  animals  are  kept  in  barren,  cramped  cages  that  offer  no 
opportunity  for  the  "normal  postural  and  social  adjustments" 
reguired  by  the  law,  unless  you  consider  cramming  three  lions  into 
a cage  barely  big  enough  for  one — as  recently  observed  at  the 
Ringling  Brothers/Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus — a normal  adjustment. 
In  fact,  as  USDA  interprets  these  standards,  70  full  grown  tigers 
could  live  in  my  living  room.  A 2500  square  foot  house  could  hold 
200  tigers,  86  orangutans,  or  10  elephants.  No  doubt  our  zoning 
office  would  frown  on  this  arrangement! 

Ringling  Brothers  and  every  other  traveling  animal  exhibitor 
has  persuaded  USDA  that  cushy  quarters  are  available  for  their 
animals  when  not  on  the  road.  Well,  the  myth  of  "winter  quarters" 
for  circus  animals  is  just  that — a myth.  These  animals  are  on  the 
road  almost  all  of  their  lives;  their  traveling  cages  are  their 
permanent  quarters.  Because  USDA  refuses  to  recognize  them  as 
such,  they  are  held  to  a far  lesser  standard.  Consequently,  these 
performing  animals  are  afforded  an  even  lower  level  of  protection 
under  the  Act  than  are  other  exhibit  animals,  although  nowhere  does 
the  Act  make  such  a distinction. 

Unfortunately,  as  bad  as  these  cages  are,  life  is  no  better 
when  the  animals  are  being  trained  or  are  performing.  Training  can 
involve  everything  from  food  deprivation  to  drugging  to  the  kind  of 
abuse  Mr.  Antle  employs.  Even  during  performances  that  do  not 
involve  overt  abuse,  animals  are  subjected  to  stress  and  demands  to 
perform  behaviors  that  are  totally  unnatural.  (However  light  the 
equipment  might  have  been,  when  was  the  last  time  you  saw  a penguin 
wearing  a harness  and  a rocket?)  I say  with  regret  that,  after  25 
years  of  observing  and  documenting  circuses,  I know  there  are  no 
kind  animal  trainers.  Despite  all  the  protests  to  the  contrary, 
training  practices  have  changed  very  little  in  the  last  30  years. 

Inadequate  facilities  and  cruel  training  practices  are  not  the 
only  abuses  these  exhibit  animals  must  endure:  poor  nutrition  and 
health  care  and  emotional  and  physical  deprivation  are  the  sad 
realities  of  their  lives. 

Despite  our  ongoing  efforts  to  apprise  USDA  of  violations  and 
secure  relief  for  these  animals,  the  agency  refuses  to  take 
decisive  action,  and  these  animals  continue  their  lives  of  misery. 

The  lives  of  these  animals  are  bad  enough  while  they  are  able 
to  "work"  and  therefore  have  some  "value"  to  the  exhibitor,  whether 
a zoo,  circus,  or  itinerant  trainer.  Once  that  value  is  gone, 
there's  no  telling  what  will  happen.  Some  of  these  animals  may  be 
shuttled  around  for  years  from  one  owner  to  the  next,  as  happened 
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to  another  one  of  the  Clint-Eastwood-movie  orangutans,  which  was 
finally  rescued,  in  extremely  debilitated  condition,  from  a safari 
park.  It  was  nursed  back  to  health  at  the  Dallas  Zoo  and  then 
placed  with  Primarily  Primates,  a sanctuary  in  Texas.  Others,  not 
so  lucky,  wind  up  as  private  pets  with  individuals  totally 
unprepared  for  what  they  have  just  gotten  themselves  into.  If  the 
animal  doesn't  die  first,  it  may  well  find  itself  back  on  the 
auction  block.  Others  wind  up  at  shooting  ranches  or  even  the 
exotic  meat  trade. 

Those  who  make  their  livings  off  these  animals  will  insist 
that  they  love  their  animals  and  take  lifelong  responsibility  for 
them,  but  that  is  just  nonsense,  pure  and  simple.  If  that  were  the 
case,  I'd  have  fewer  animals  to  care  for  than  I have.  It  is  the 
failure  to  take  seriously  their  commitment  to  their  "meal  tickets" 
that  makes  my  work  so  necessary. 

Ask  Steve  Martin  what  happens  to  his  animals  when  he  can  no 
longer  use  them  commercially.  If  he  doesn't  tell  you  that  he  takes 
care  of  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  he  certainly  will  tell 
you  that  he  does  his  best  to  find  "good  homes."  What  he  may  not 
tell  you  is  how  he  went  about  "placing"  the  14  mountain  lion  cubs 
he  procured  for  use  in  the  movie  "Ben ji , the  Hunted."  After 
earning  a substantial  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  these  cubs,  Mr. 
Martin  placed  an  ad  in  the  "journal"  of  the  surplus  animal  trade. 
The  Animal  Finder's  Guide,  a copy  of  which  I have  included  with  my 
written  statement  (Appendix  B):  "FOR  SALE:  14  cougar  cubs.  Will 
accept  any  reasonable  offer.  Steve  Martin  (and  his  California 
phone  number)."  I wish  I could  say  that  this  is  an  unusual 
occurrence,  but  it  is  not.  The  law  is  powerless  to  prevent  an 
animal  from  falling  frcm  a bad  situation  to  a worse  one,  not  for 
lack  of  intent,  but  for  lack  of  will. 

The  following  examples  of  USDA's  enforcement  failures  are 
taken  from  our  own  case  files — which  include  documents  obtained 
from  the  USDA  itself,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies — to  illustrate  the  kinds  of 
squalid  conditions,  inhumane  treatment  and,  still,  cruel  training 
to  which  exhibit  animals  are  subjected  daily  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act: 

0 Trainers  adamantly  insist  that  they  use  only  "affection 
training."  Howard  Mann,  an  actor  in  Los  Angeles,  wrote  the 
following  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  about  his  experiences  in  a 
commercial  in  which  a chimpanzee  couldn't  quite  get  the  scene 
right: 

"He  (the  trainer)  grabbed  the  chimp  by  the  hand  and 
yanked  him  out  of  sight  behind  some  bushes.  A moment  later, 

1 heard  a resounding  whack,  then  a whimper.  Then  another 
whack  and  a bigger  whimper.  Finally,  a loud,  crashing  whack 
and  a series  of  heart-rending  moans. 
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"They  emerged,  [the  chimp]  looking  completely  whipped. 
Gone  was  his  cockiness.  His  shoulders  were  slumped.  His  eyes 
looked  pained  and  teary.  How  human  he  seemed. 

"Everyone  stopped  to  stare  at  the  trainer.  He  felt 
compelled  to  explain  what  he  had  done. 

"#You  gotta  remember:  These  are  animals.  You  can't  be 
too  nice  to  them.  They  don't  understand  that.  You  have  to 
show  them  who's  boss,  see?'" 

o Trainer  Helen  Carpenter  of  Jefferson,  Texas,  went  belly 
up  while  touring  with  her  large  cats  in  Micronesia.  Only  the 
kindness  of  strangers — local  humane  societies,  ship  captains,  and 
PAWS — enabled  her  to  return  to  the  U.S.  We  arrived  to  inspect  her 
"facility"  only  to  find  there  is  no  "facility."  She  has  no 
permanent  housing  for  her  animals:  These  circus  cats,  some  of 
which  are  endangered  species,  are  born,  raised,  and  trapped  for 
their  entire  lives  in  their  4'x8'  travel  cages  in  the  truck  until 
they  leave  for  the  next  job. 

We  immediately  notified  USDA  of  our  findings,  including 
providing  a videotape  of  our  visit.  An  inspection  was  conducted, 
violations  were  found  (as  they  had  been  during  every  inspection 
over  the  past  four  years),  no  action  has  been  taken,  and  Helen 
Carpenter  is  conducting  business  as  usual.  (Appendix  C) 

o PAWS  has  conducted  an  ongoing  investigation  of  performing 
and  exhibit  elephants  and  has  found  they  are  kept  under  extremely 
stressful  conditions.  They  are  confined  to  small  facilities; 
circus  and  other  traveling  elephants  are  either  kept  on  the  boxcars 
in  which  they  are  transported  or  are  staked  out  in  the  hot  sun  in 
some  field  or  parking  lot  somewhere  in  the  U.S.  while  awaiting 
their  turn  in  the  "greatest  show  on  earth." 

And  "staked  out"  is  not  too  harsh  a term.  Elephants  are 
chained,  sometimes  by  a hind  foot,  sometimes  by  both  a front  and  a 
hind  foot,  so  that  their  movement  is  completely  restricted. 
Lacking  any  other  mental  or  physical  outlet,  they  resort  to  such 
stereotypical  behaviors  as  rocking  and  swaying.  The  Animal  Welfare 
Act  regulations  [Part  3,  Subpart  F,  Section  3.128]  recognize  that 
"abnormal  behavior  patterns"  are  one  indication  of  inadequate 
space,  a clear  violation  of  the  law. 

Of  course,  it's  hard  for  an  inspector  to  notice  such  details 
if  he  is  more  interested  in  the  trainers  than  the  animals,  as  was 
the  case  on  one  occasion  when  PAWS  was  out  filming  Ringling 
Brothers'  arrival  in  Galt.  We  found  ten  elephants  chained  to  the 
walls  of  an  overcrowded  railroad  car,  with  no  water  available;  it 
was  95  degrees  outside,  and  we  can  only  guess  how  hot  it  must  have 
been  in  that  car.  We  have  to  guess  because,  despite  the  requests 
by  five  humane  groups  to  check  the  temperature  of  the  car  once  the 
elephants  had  been  off-loaded,  the  USDA  inspector  was  more 
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interested  in  getting  Gunther  Gebel-Williams'  autograph.  Having 
secured  that,  he  allowed  as  how  the  elephants  "look  fine  to  me." 
We  videotaped  these  animals  standing  in  urine  and  feces,  rocking 
and  swaying  in  stereotypic  fashion. 

As  if  their  living  conditions  were  not  bad  enough,  these 
working  elephants  are  beaten  and  shocked  to  elicit  the  desired 
behavior?  we  have  video  showing  one  elephant  with  a huge  pus-filled 
blister  the  size  of  a cantaloupe  on  its  leg.  Despite  its  obvious 
inability  to  put  its  weight  on  that  leg,  that  elephant  was 
nonetheless  forced  to  perform. 

Not  many  people  have  seen  our  video.  But,  this  past  February, 
most  of  the  country  saw  the  heart-stopping  film  of  the  Great 
American  Circus  elephant  in  Florida  that  went  on  a rampage  while 
giving  rides  to  several  children.  The  children  were  rescued,  but 
some  spectators  sustained  injuries  in  the  ensuring  confusion,  and 
the  elephant  was  killed.  Only  a month  before,  USDA  had  fined  that 
circus  for  nine  different  violations  uncovered  during  four  separate 
inspections  conducted  in  1990  and  1991.  USDA  finally  decided  to 
act  after  a black  leopard  escaped  during  a performance  and  bit  a 
little  girl. 

In  the  February  incident,  however,  USDA  found  no  violation  of 
the  law,  even  though  the  AWA  requires  that  "(d)uring  public 
exhibition,  any  animal  must  be  handled  so  there  is  minimal  risk  of 
harm  to  the  animal  and  to  the  public,  with  sufficient  distance 
and/or  barriers  between  the  animal  and  the  general  viewing  public 
so  as  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  animals  and  the  public."  [Part  3, 
Subpart  F,  Section  3.135(c)]  It  is  incomprehensible  that  only  two 
days  after  that  tragedy,  this  circus  was  back  in  the  ride  business, 
using  an  elephant  that  herself  had  once  escaped  from  her  trainers 
during  a show  in  Milwaukee — while  two  children  were  on  her  back! 
(Appendix  D) 

A even  bigger  surprise  to  most  is  learning  that  the  "good 
zoos"  are  not  immune  to  mishandling  elephants.  Just  last  month,  a 
botched  moving  job  (involving  a transfer  to  a Mexican  zoo)  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Hannibal,  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo  elephant.  Milwaukee 
Zoo  sold  an  elephant  to  a trainer  who  uses  elephants  for  rides;  the 
animal  was  so  badly  handled  while  trying  to  load  her  that  she  wound 
up  practically  upside  down  in  the  truck!.  The  San  Diego  Zoo/s 
elephant,  Dunda,  was  beaten  severely  by  keepers  who  kept  her 
chained  to  the  ground  while  striking  her  with  ax  handles  and 
elephant  hooks  "'finally  driving  her  to  her  knees.  They  beat  her 
so  severely,  she  rolled  over  on  her  side  and  moaned,'"  according  to 
the  senior  elephant  keeper. 

o USDA  continually  wails  about  its  lack  of  resources  and 
lack  of  authority.  Neither  a lack  of  resources  nor  a lack  of 
authority  has  anything  to  do  with  it;  a lack  of  interest,  coupled 
with  a misapplication  of  resources,  has  everything  to  do  with  it. 
One  example;  USDA  has  spent  ten  years  flying  inspectors  from 
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California  to  Nevada  (several  times  in  the  alst  two  months  alone) 
to  find  that,  yes,  Las  Vegas  animal  trainer  Otto  Berosini  was 
indeed  once  again  out  of  compliance  with  the  law. 

Most  recently,  his  animals  were  found  abandoned  on  an  Indian 
reservation.  They  were  lying  in  their  waste  in  tiny  cages  closed 
up  in  a travel  trailer.  The  tiger  Pasha  was  close  to  death  when 
found  and  died  shortly  after  the  local  humane  society  took  custody 
of  the  animals.  The  results  of  the  necropsy  on  Pasha,  as  divulged 
to  a TV  reporter,  were  said  to  reveal  "massive  head  injuries,  blood 
clot  and  tumors,  and  that's  not  the  worst  of  it.  This  animal  did 
not  die  of  natural  causes."  A leopard  died  shortly  thereafter. 
This  brought  the  death  toll  among  Berosini 's  animals  to  four  in 
less  than  a year. 

For  ten  years,  USDA  has  wasted  taxpayer  dollars  to  "educate" 
Otto  Berosini,  to  suspend  and  renew — only  to  suspend  again — his 
exhibitor's  license.  Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Berosini 's 
remaining  six  lions  and  a leopard  still  live  in  filthy  cages  in  a 
trailer  as  they  have  for  months,  and  despite  this  decade-long 
record  of  persistent,  across-the-board  violations  of  the  AWA,  USDA 
has  failed  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  revoke  this  license.  Dr. 
William  DeHaven,  a USDA  supervisor,  actually  acknowledged  to  a 
newspaper  reporter  that  "Berosini  has  shown  a pattern  over  the 
years  of  failing  to  meet  minimal  standrds  for  animal  care,"  and  he 
admitted  that  he  had  "'a  hard  time  defending'"  USDA's  failure  to 
take  legal  action  against  Berosini.  (Appendix  E) 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  this  litany  could  go  on  indefinitely. 
What  these  cases,  and  so  many  more  like  them,  so  compellingly 
demonstrate  is  the  need  to  address,  first,  USDA's  stubborn 
unwillingness  to  take  its  AWA  responsibilities  seriously  when  it 
comes  to  animals  used  for  public  exhibition;  and,  second,  the  need 
to  tighten  some  of  the  Act's  provisions  to  clarify  USDA's  authority 
and  to  close  the  loopholes  that  some  exhibitors  use  so  well  to 
evade  compliance. 

We  recommend  the  following: 

• There  must  be  a limit  on  violations,  in  terms  of  both 
freguency  and  severity,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of  suspensions, 
after  which  a license  is  automatically  revoked. 

• There  must  be  language  to  clarify  USDA's  authority  to 
deny  or  revoke  licenses  and  to  deny  renewals  if  an  exhibitor  is  out 
of  compliance,  has  been  repeatedly  out  of  compliance  over  a 
specified  period  of  time,  or  has  been  convicted  of  violating  a 
state  or  local  anticruelty  statute. 

• The  Act  must  specify  that  traveling  cages  may  not  be  used 
as  permanent  housing  and  must  define  permanent  housing  as  any 
enclosure  to  which  an  animal  is  confined  for  extended  periods  of 
time,  to  be  determined  through  consultations  with  experts, 
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including  representatives  of  humane  organizations.  The  objectives 
of  this  change  are  to  provide  traveling  animals  with  the  same  level 
of  protection  under  the  law  as  other  exhibit  animals,  and  to 
prevent  an  exhibitor  from  avoiding  compliance  with  stricter 
permanent  housing  standards  by  claiming  that  his/hers  is  a 
traveling  exhibit.  (Even  if  the  exhibit  hasn't  moved  in  months, 
USDA  always  swallows  this  line.) 

• Given  our  experience  in  California,  I am  becoming 
convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  specify  minimum  cage  sizes,  which 
representatives  from  the  humane  community  should  help  devise. 

The  standards  we  have  established  in  California,  over  the 
objections  of  many  exhibitors  and  trainers,  are  being  vigorously 
and  rigorously  enforced  and  have  already  resulted  in  improved 
housing  for  many,  many  animals.  In  order  to  perform  in  our  state, 
Ringling  has  had  to  devise  a facility  to  be  used  to  allow  the 
animals  to  exercise;  if  they  have  to  do  this  in  our  state,  there  is 
no  reason  they  shouldn't  be  doing  it  in  every  state. 

Minimum  caging  requirements,  while  not  ideal,  will  also  help 
USDA;  my  own  inspector  complains  that  the  vagueness  of  the  current 
standard  works  against  her  when  she  tries  to  cite  an  exhibitor  for 
violating  it  (which  I do  not  believe  would  be  the  case  if  there 
were  a department-wide  commitment  to  enforcing  the  law  in  favor  of 
the  animals  rather  than  in  favor  of  the  violators).  At  least  with 
measurements — "This  size  and  no  smaller" — it  is  easier  to  say  what 
is  and  what  is  not  in  compliance. 

• It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  requirement  that 
sufficient  distance  or  barriers  between  the  animals  and  the  viewing 
public  be  provided  to  ensure  both  public  and  animal  safety  outlaws 
such  inherently  dangerous  public  contact  with  wild  animals  as 
elephant  rides,  boxing  kangaroos,  wrestling  bears,  photo  ops  with 
lions,  and  the  like.  Luckily  no  one  was  killed  in  February  at  the 
Great  American  Circus,  but  it  looks  as  if  that  is  what  it  is  going 
to  take — absent  specific  instructions  from  Congress — to  force  USDA 
to  stop  looking  the  other  way. 

• The  standards  must  explicitly  provide  for  environmental 
and  behavioral  enrichment  for  exhibit  animals. 

• USDA  apparently  believes  that  the  standard  stating  that 
handling  of  animals  should  not  cause  them  "unnecessary  discomfort, 
behavioral  stress,  or  physical  harm"  [Part  3,  Subpart  F,  Section 
3.135(a)]  is  insufficient  grounds  for  taking  action  against  an 
exhibitor  or  trainer  before  an  animal  actually  dies.  This  is 
curious,  since  the  AWA  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  confiscate  an 
animal  "found  to  be  suffering  as  a result  of  a failure  to  comply 
with  $ny  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  standard  issued 
thereunder"  (7  USC  2146).  This  seems  to  accept  something  less  than 
death  as  an  indication  of  a violation.  To  make  this  clear, 
language  must  be  added  establishing  indicators  of  inhumane 
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treatment — whether  injuries,  physical  conditions  incompatible  with 
good  physical  or  mental  health,  and  similar  signs — as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  violations. 

We  recognize  that  changes  in  the  Act  will  have  to  be  carefully 
considered  and  will  not  happen  overnight.  In  the  meantime,  then, 
it  is  crucial  that  Congress  insist  upon  USDA's  enforcing  this  law 
vigorously  and  effectively,  remembering  that  the  idea  is  to  protect 
the  animals  we  use  for  our  amusement,  not  to  facilitate  their 
abuse . 


Please  let  me  leave  you  with  this  thought  to  guide  you  as  you 
deliberate  the  best  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  The  effect  on  the  animals  of  the  conditions  I have 
described  was  expressed  most  eloquently  by  a trainer  who  testified 
in  the  beating  death  of  Clyde,  one  of  the  orangutans  that  appeared 
in  Clint  Eastwood  movies:  "'He  had  undergone  years  of  neglect.  I 
believe  that  his  whole  life  is  what  killed  him — his  diet,  his 
terrible  environment,  and  the  neglect.'" 


(Attachments  follow:) 


2 The  Star  . October  18,1991 
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Lion  owned 


☆ By  Lcsiic  Wilson 

Staff  Writer 

A Hon  belonging  to  the  owner  of  a 
Kodak  wildlife  park  injured  a model 
in  New  Hampshire  Iasi  Wednesday 
during  a photo  shoot  in  Manchester. 

Shannon  Audley,  23,  ol  Manches- 
ter was  treated  at  the  Catholic  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Manchester  fur  cuts  io 
her  head  and  back  after  a 6-year-old 
male  lion  bn  her  dur mg  a photo  shoot. 

Audley  remained  in  stable  condi- 
tion Monday,  a hospital  spokesperson 
said. 

The  lion  is  owned  by  Kevin 
Bhagavan  Antic,  who  owns  the 
T.I.G.E.R  S.(Thc  Institute  of  Greatly 
Endangered  & Rare  Species)  wildlife 
park  in  Kodak.  Anile  did  not  return 
phone  calls  last  week. 

An  tic,  3 1 , has  beer,  involved  in  a 
lawsuit  brought  against  him  by  a 
couple  claiming  he  refused  to  return 
to  them  a beer  they  said  they  bought 
from  him,  as  well  as  investigations  of 
his  wildlife  park  by  the  Tennessee 
WiidJife  Resources  Agency,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
c ulturc  and  P.  A . W . S . , the  Performing 
Animal  Welfare  Society  . 

Manchester  Police  Department 
Animal  Control  Officer  David  Dydo 
said  the  Oct.  9 injuries  sustained  by 
Audley  were  accidental. 

“It  really  wasn’t  an  attack,  it  was 
an  accident,"  Dydo  said.  “The  truiner 
was  there  the  whole  time  The  accident 


men  charged 
with  poaching 

Two  Florida  men  were  sentenced 
Oei.  1 i to  serve  14  days  in  jail  for 
killing  two  deer  in  Cades  Cove  Jan. 
£i$fl  7 and  8.  Travis  Murl  William, s.  37. 


by  Antle  attacks  model 


happened  towrrds  the  end  of  the  day 
- the  lion  got  tired  si»d  sire  (Audley) 
got  tiddly." 

Dyoo  was  contacted  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  television  programs 
‘ ‘C u.icru  Aff a ir" and  Cable  Network 
News  ' about  the  incident,  he  said. 

“I  think  when  people  first  hear 
about  it  they  dunk  it’s  more  sensa- 
tional than  it  is,"  he  added. 

No  charges  have  boon  filed  in  con- 
nection  with  the  incident 

Bill  Yambcrt,  TWRA  non-game 
coordinator  for  Region  IV,  said  he  is 
not  sure  whether  or  not  the  incident 
will  affect  the  issuance,  of  Antic's 
permits  or  his  Ocl  18  (tearing  on 
charges  he  let  a tiger  conic  in  contact 
with  the  public  at  a bodybuilding 
contest  in  Seviervillc  last  year. 

“All  I have  is  hearsay  evidence 
thus  far,"  Yambensaid  Monday.  “Wc 
do  have  a case  pending  against  Antic 
for  allowing  a Class  I animal  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  public...  this  inci- 
dent may  or  may  not  have  a hearing 
on  that  case.” 


While  the  lawsuit  concerning 
ownership  of  a Bengal  tiger  filed  by 
Joe  and  Mary  Lynn  Parker  of  Knox- 
ville was  scaled  out  cf  court  and  the 
tiger  has  been  re  turned  to  the  Parkers, 
Antic  still  faces  an  Oct.  18  hearing 
and  investigation  by  state  and  federal 
wildlife  welfare  agencies. 

The  U.S.D.A.  is  investigating 
Anile's  facilities  for  possible  viola- 
tions of  three  regulations  of  the  Ani- 
mal Wellarc  Act,  and  the  TWRA  is 
withholding  ficpcrmitallowinghim 
to  exhibit  Class  j animals  (which  in- 
cludebears,  lions,  tigers,  leopards  and 
elephants)  on  stage  until  he  complies 
wi  ih  specifications  .set  forth  by  TWRA 
officials  in  July. 

Those  specifications,  Yambcrt 
said,  include  barriers  constructed  so 
“Class  I animals  can’t  get  to  the  au- 
dience; a stipulation  that  no  tigers  are 
housed  in  the  outdoor  cages  without 
tops;  and  any  Class  I animals  exhib- 
ited on  stage  must  be  tethered  and 
rule;  mast  be  followed  regarding  the 
gates  and  doorways.”* 


Stricter  laws  for  exotics 


By  Leslie.  Wilson 

Staff  Writer 

A new  exotic  animal  law  makes  it 
illegal  to  own  tigers,  lions  or  bears  as 
pets  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  unless 
they  were  purchased  before  the  law- 
look  effect  June  25. 

The  law  forbids  Tennesseans  from 
owning  Class  I animals  under  a per- 
sonal possession  permit  unless  liie 
animal  was  bought  and  a permit  for 
the  animal  issued  before  June  25. 

The  law  also  calls  for  stricter  rules 
governing  those  who  already  have 
personal  possession  permits,  requir- 
ing them  torenew  the  permitannualiy 
at  $150  per  animal  or  $1,000  per  fa- 
cility and  to  have  no  less  than  one  acre 
of  land  on  which  to  house  the  animal. 


Class  I animals  are  those  consid- 
ered “inherently  dangerous  to  hu- 
mans.” according  to  a Tennessee 
Wildlife  Resources  Agency  news  re- 
lease. and  include  African  buffalos, 
alligators,  baboons,  bears,  cheetahs, 
chimpanzees,  cougars,  crocodiles, 
elephants,  Gelada  baboons,  gibbons, 
gorillas,  hippopotamus,  jaguars, 
leopards,  lions,  tigers,  wolves  and  all 
poisonous  snakes  and  amphibians. 

The  legislation  was  prompted  by 
“several  recent  incidents  with  captive 
exotics,  concern  for  public  safety  and 
the  protection  oftheenvironmentand 
native  wildlife,"  the  release  said. 

TWRA  Region  IV  non-game  co- 
ordinator Bill  Yambcrt  said  the  law 
is  a response  to  “several  incidents 
throughout  die  state."* 
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Expert  calls 
wildlife  park 
‘amateur’  site 


By  JODI  NELSON 
Staff  Writer 


An  animal  welfare  expert  said 
Sunday  that  a Kodak  wildlife  park 
whs  below  standards,  calling  (he 
business  an  "amateur  night." 

Sue  Pressman,  a consultant  for 
the  Performing  Animal  Welfare 
Society,  toured  the  T.I.C.E.R.S. 
Wildlife  Park  Saturday  and  re- 
ported her  findings  In  a press  con- 
ference Sunday. 

"It's  attractive  on  the  outside, 
hut  backstage.  It's  like  amateur 
night,"  Pressman  said. 

She  said  site  contacted  Kevin 
(Hhagavon)  Antic,  director  of  the 
wildlife  park,  alxnit  two  months 
ago  and  was  assured  she  was  wel- 
come to  inspect  the  facility. 

Antic  was  not  prescnl  when 
Pressman  mnde  her  surprise  visit 
Saturday,  but  Dawn  Anile  was 
there  and  arcompanled  heron  the 
tour.  ITcssman  said. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  park 
at  first  makes  a good  Impression, 
she  said. 

"Usually  they  are  ugly  Inside 
and  out,"  Pressman  said.  'Tills 
one  Is  veiy  attractive  outside." 

However,  when  looking  more 
closely,  she  said  there  arc  definite 
and  serious  problems  al 
T.I.C.E.K.S.  - 

'J'he  exercise  area,  which  was 
occupied  by  younger  cals  while 
Pressman  was  there,  Is  surroun- 
ded by  a wire  mesh  thal  has  a con- 
figuration where  an  adull  cal 
could  use  It  as  a sort  of  ladder. 
Pressman  said.  And  while  leop- 
ards arc  more  likely  to  figure  out 
(his  route,  this  possibility  Is  not 
confined  to  that  breed,  she  said. 

'll  wouldn't  be  beyond  a tiger  lo 
figure  out  the  way  to  escape."  she 


sanitation  backstage,  as  well  as 
the  storage  of  food  for  the  ani- 
mals. Pressman  said. 

Another  problem  exists  with  a 
seven -year-old  elephant  that  was 
chained  to  "the  tiniest  tree  there" 
Saturday,  she  said. 

"(The  elephant)  was  In  the 
shade  and  she  Is  young,  so  she 
made  not  need  the  30  gallons  of 
water  (an  elephant  usually  drinks 
al  one  time),"  Pressman  said. 
"Hut  she  had  no  water. 

'The  watering  system  was  Jack- 
ing." she  said.  ‘There  might  be  a 
doggie  pan  here  and  a rusty  pan  of 
water  there.  It's  an  unprofes- 
sional sort  of  amateur  night." 

A philosophical  problem 
l*ressman  said  she  found  was  the 
breeding  operations  at  the  park, 
which  should  by  law  be  concerned 
with  (he  enhancement  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

However,  she  said  she  saw  one 
cub  that  wa6  a cross  between  a 
lion  and  tiger,  and  there  could  be 
more  in  the  future. 

'This  should  be  a very  specia- 
lized breeding  program,  and  It's 
not,"  Pressman  said.  'This  is  not 
h rare  breeding  compound  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination. " 

There  arc  other  problems  at  the 
park  thal  need  to  be  addressed, 
and  Pressman  said  9hc  will  begin 
talking  to  the  government  agen- 
cies on  Monday  alter  she  returns 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

Tin  going  back  and  asking  the 
(United  Stales  Department  of 
Agrlculimr)  what  they'ie  doing 
about  it."  she  said. 

Pressman  said  she  will  also  talk 
with  officials  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  Is  In 
charge  of  the  federal  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Administration. 

The  permits  they  give  out  pro- 
vide for  the  enhancement  of  an 
endangered  species."  she  said.  'I 
w&nl  lo  know*  how  on  Earth  they 
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1 AN  INVITATION 

To  you  to  stop  by  for  a visit  with  our  Llamas.  Large  animals  with 
lots  of  wool  that  we  have  been  selectively  breeding  for  longer 
than  anyone  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  We  have  always  sold  our 
babies  at  reasonable  prices  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  their 
reputation  to  well  known  breeders  throughout  the  United 
States,  so  this  is  not  a sales  pitch.  Just  an  invitation  to  you  to 
come  visit  with  our  girls  and  boys  - Oh!  and  us  too! 

KELVIN  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Rt.  4,  Box  994 
Hillsboro,  OR  97123 
(503)628-1116 


FOR  SALE:  Due  to  advanced  age  and  failing  health  — 
Animal  Park  in  popular  tourist  area,  on  major  high- 
way, across  road  from  entrance  to  large  state  park 
(free)  with  450  acre  lake.  Southern  PA  eight  acres 
(plus)  under  fence.  Souvenir  Shop,  Petting  Zoo  with 
food  booth,  heated  winter  barn,  hoof  stock  yards  with 
sheds,  caged  mammals  and  birds,  food  venders  at 
cages,  two  ponds,  stocked  and  equiped  ready  to  go. 
(now  in  operation)  Will  consider  leasing  to  responsible 
parties  at  reasonable  terms.  Phone  (814)  733-4781. 
M.K.  “Tex”  Rowe,  Schellsburg,  PA  15559. 


FOR  SALE: 

Two  separate  attractions  in  central  Pennsylvania; 
80  acre  wild  animal  park  and  8 acre  story  book 
park.  Both  completely  fenced.  Very  profitable.  No 
competition.  Excellent  growth  tourist  area.  Many 
large  buildings,  shops,  etc.  Plus  2400  square  foot, 
3 full  bath  owner’s  home.  All  on  234  acres  with 
over  2500  feet  road  frontage  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.  Plenty  of  room  for  expansion.  Unlimited 
potential.  Same  owner  for  over  20  years.  Will  sell 
i just  one,  also  consider  real  estate  on  trade.  For 
details  call  Mr.  Bowser,  814-944-481 1 or  814-942- 
0100. 
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WANTED:  High  quality  elk.  No 
red  deer  cross.  306-658-4303. , 
Sascatchawan. "-i-aa 

TAKING  ORDERS  for  Cana- 
dian lynx  and  bobcat  young 
and  Tundra  wolf  pups,  $450. 
Triple  “D”  Game  Farm,  190 
Drake  Drive,  Kalispell,  Montana 
59901 , 406-752-2189  evenings. 

8-15-86 


MIDWEST'S  ONLY  NATIONAL 
POULTRY-SMALL  ANIMAL 
AND  EXOTIC  FOWL  EXOTIC 
ANIMAL  NEWSPAPER:  28 
pages;  MARCH  ISSUE 
SPECIAL.  Samples  First  Class, 
$1.50  each;  Bulk  is  5-22C 
stamps.  HEN  HOUSE  HERALD, 
Glenda  Heywood,  P.O.  Box 
1011,  Council  Bluffs,  IA  51502. 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES: 
Bulk  Rate  - $8.00  a year.  First 
Class  and  Canada,  $14.00  a 
year  — 12  issues  a year. 

FOR  SALE:  Bobcats  starting  at 
$1,500.  Montana  406-228-8138 

8-15-86 

FOR  SALE:  Clouded  leopard 
kittens,  serval  kittens,  whooper 
crane,  swans,  Australian  black 
swans.  California  91 6-279-21 22 

9-1-86 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  - 
WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Large 
selection  of  reptiles  - rare  and 
common  species  always  avail- 
able. Also  animals  and  birds. 
Call  for  prices  and  information. 
Zooworld.  1-813-848-3321. 
Florida  e-'-* 

HELP  WANTED:  Zoo  oriented 
person  to  work  in  Central  Ken- 
tucky. Write  to  Rt.  2 Box  453, 
Danville,  KY  40422  or  call  606- 
238-7281. 9-15-86 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE:  Female 
capbybara,  probably  bred. 
606-238-7281 , Kentucky  9-15-B6 

FOR  SALE:  Pair  African  lions, 
male3  years  old,  female  2 years 
old,  both  excellent  disposition. 
Preferred  good  home.  315- 

695-2275,  New  York 6-15-66 

FOR  SALE:  4 elk  mature  bulls 
and  6 elk  calves.  Sperber  & 
Krueger  Lumber  Co.,  Route  1, 
Valders,  Wisconsin  54245, 
Phone  414-775-4663.  e-is-ee 


FOR  SALE:  Dwarf  spotted 
pony,  mare,  28",  one  year  old. 
Very  tame.  217-864-2679.  Illi- 

nOiS. 8-15-86 

(FOR  SALE:  14  cougar  cubsA 
Will  accept  any  reasonable  \ 
offer.  Steve  Martin,  (805)  268-  j 

0788.  California. 9 -ts-ae  / 

FOR  SALE.  Black  swans,  unre- 
lated. sexed  pair.  Call  Bob  at 
919-528-0657,  North  Carolina. 


FOR  SALE:  Ferrets,  entire 
breeding  herd  plus  some  kits. 
Most  females  are  now  bred,  for 
second  litter  of  the  season.  Call 
evenings  715-453-3579.  Wis- 

consin.  

FOR  SALE:  Two  year  old  male 
dromidary  camel,  broke  to  ride, 
would  make  good  pet.  $3500. 
215-386-0488.  Indiana.  e -isee 
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um tea  States 
Department  ot 
Ayr  iciiltuiw 


Animal  ana 
Plant  Healtn 

inspection 

Service 


Federal  Bldg 
Hyattsville.  MD 
P078? 


MAY  2 4 \m 


M- . ~.C<.  V -jWuU 

•er  forming  Aniraj  i wo  i r.-; rr 


We  have  received  the  faxed  copv  ot  vour  letter  dared  Mav  14,  1990,  concerning 
Mrs.  Helen  Carpenter  of  Jefferson,  rexas,  in  which  you  request  copies  of 
inspection  reports  and  cor respond* nr e under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(.I'uLA).  A copy  or  vour  reauest  has  been  torwarded  to  the  FOIA  coordinator. 
rOIA  should  be  responding  to  you  as  soon  as  copies  of  Mrs.  Carpenter's  records 


We  appreciate  receiving  a copy  or  your  inspection  report  for  Mrs.  Carpenter’s 
premises.  A copy  or  your  report  has  been  senf  to  our  Sector  office  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Mrs.  Carpenter's  premises  will  be  inspected  on 
•nay  ti,  i99u,  by  two  animal  care  inspectors.  When  the  inspection  report  is 

received,  we  wiii  lotward  a copy  to  you. 

Thank  you  again  for  bringing  this  matter  ro  our  attention. 


M.  Arnold i 

• Arpuly  Administrator 
Aigul. itory  F.nforcement 


fid  Animal  Care 
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Performing  Animal  Welfare  Society 


P.O.  BOX  842  • GALT.  CA  • 95632  • (916)  393-3340  office  • (209)  745-2606  shelter 


Dr.  Joan  Arnoldi 
U.S.D.A. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
Hyattsville,  Md . 


Dear  Dr.  Arnoldi, 

This  letter  is  to  update  our  original  complaint  filed  in  your 
office  May  7,  1990. 

Performing  Animal  Welfare  Society's  concern  about  the  ability 
of  Mrs.  Helen  Carpenter  of  Jefferson  Texas  to  provide  for  her 
animals  due  to  being  stranded  on  a Micronesian  island,  then  Hawaii, 
and  finally  Oakland's  port,  has  continued.  We  are  now  filing  a 
official  request  for  information  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  correspondence  and  1808  forms  for  the  past  four  years 
pertaining  to  Helen  Carpenters  operations. 

Enclosed  is  my  report  to  my  California  office,  and  I have 
delivered  to  your  office  a video  tape  on  the  inspection  of  the 
Carpenter  home  base. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Performing  Animal  Welfare  Society 
that  Helen  Carpenter  is  out  of  minimal  compliance  on  EVERY  section 
of  the  act.  There  are  no  cages  available,  no  system  for  cleaning 
the  travel  cages  the  animals  live  in,  food  and  sanitation  is  below 
minimum.  No  chance  for  the  animals  to  make  social  and  postural 
adjustments.  No  on  going  veterinary  care,  or  pest  control.  No 
professional  management  of  the  animals,  in  the  area  of  trained 
personnel.  In  total,  a completely  unacceptable  operation. 

Sincerely, 


May  14,  1990 


Sue  Pressman 


"drel/catrd Ur tAr protection  ofper/wvmny  amma/L" 
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Report  to  P.A.W.S. 

From  Sue  Pressman 
May  13,.  1990 

Inspection  of  Helen  Carpenter 


May  10  Arrived  in  Houston  and  stayed  at  the  home  of  Bob  Berry  past 
curator  of  the  Houston  Zoo. 

May  11  Drove  with  Bob  and  his  friend  to  Jefferson  Texas  through 
very  rough  weather,  hail  rain  and  flooded  roads.  I presumed  the 
same  weather  was  slowing  down  Helen  Carpenter  too.  Arrived  about 
4p.m.  and  waited  outside  her  driveway.  She  is  in  a very  rural  area 
on  a dirt  road  that  has  very  few  homes,  mostly  hunting  camps.  In 
order  to  find  her  road  we  checked  with  the  police  dispatcher  in  the 
town  about  10  miles  away.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  truck  and  we 
assumed  .she  had  not  arrived  yet.  I did  not  -see  any  permanent 
structures  on  the  property  from  my  vantage  point.  About  8:30  p.m. 
the  truck  came  down  the  road.  It  was  very  dark  by  this  time,  so  we 
watched  what  we  could  and  then  decided  to  come  back  in  the  morning. 
She  did  not  unload  the  animals  that  evening  so  we  left  without 
making  our  presents  known.  We  drove  to  Longview  Texas  about  one 
hour  away  and  stayed  at  Eobs  sisters  house. 

May  12  We  returned  to  the  area  and  called  her  to  make  sure  we  did 
not  find  them  sleeping,  and  give  them  notice  that  we  would  be 
coming  down  the  driveway  shortly.  Helen  answered  the  phone  and 
seemed  surprised  we  were  ready  to  inspect  already,  however  she  was 
not  prepared  to  say  no.  I told  her  I would  be  right  there  and 
didn't  ask  for  directions.  I'm  sure  she  thought  it  would  take  us 
about  an  hour  to  find  the  place,  but  we  drove  in  10  min.  later. 
Helen  had  a keeper  cleaning  the  truck  that  was  still  loaded  with 
the  animals.  I ask  how  the  trip  was  and  for  her  to  show  us  all 
around.  I said  the  cameraman  would  follow  and  sometimes  go  off  by 
himself.  I took  still  shots  of  the  33  acres.  As  we  had  suspected 
there  is  no  permanent  structure  on  the  property  except  for  a tin 
shed  large  enough  to  be  called  a one  car  garage.  One  house  trailer 
that  she  says  she  usually  takes  along  except  for  this  trip.  A large 
wooden  trailer  that  she  keeps  the  bears  in,  but  only  in  one  small 
part  of  the  trailer,  her  son  lives  in  the  other  part.  This  is  the 
trailer  with  the  blue  ''awning".  As  the  tape  shows  in  the  panorama 
view  there  is  not  one  cage  available  to  the  animals  on  the  truck. 
The  tape  shows  raw  sewage  running  from  her  house  trailer.  There  was 
door  slamming  coming  from  the  sons/bear  trailer  but  no  sign  of  him. 
She  said  she  would  let  the  cats  out  in  the  ring  when  it  comes.  You 
know  that  will  not  happen  for  all  the  reasons  we  understand  not  the 
least  of  which  is  being  able  to  contain  the  cats.  I asked  if  all 
her  animals  were  taken  with  her  and  she  said  no.  She  left  two 
tigers  in  the  tin  shed  for  the  eight,  months  she  was  gone.  I told 
her  we  needed  to  see  them.  The  tape  shows  the  total  blackness  that 
these  animals  lived  in,  for  we  could  r.ot  get  any  light  with  the 
doers  open  for  the  camera.  I took  some  stills  and  don't  know  if 
they  came  out.  However  the  stills  will  be  enclosed  with  this 
packet.  The  first  tiger  was  a hybrid  Siberian  in  a 4x8  on  wheels 
the  second  t i ger  was.  a ben  gal  in  a C»:<S  home  made  without  wheels . 
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No  possibility  of  getting  rolled  out  side.  This  was  the  worst  thing 
we  saw.  Those  animals  were  light  shy  and  nuts. 

We  continued  to  walk  around  filming  and  talking  about  where  she  got 
the  animals,  and  I took  a verbal  inventory.  The  inventory  is  as 
follows . 


1.0  Siberian  tiger  4 years  old 
0.1  bengal  tiger  4 years  old 
0.2  leopard 

1.0  Nt . lion 

1.0  Jaguar  8 years  old 


can't  remember  where  she  got  him 

•f 

Dallas  Zoo 

Clifton  Tex.  can't  remember  who 
Roxie  Ingeser  Fla. 
born  there 

bought  in  a cat  act  in  Texas 
someone  in  Zinia  Ohio 

?» 

Roxie  Ingeser 


4.0  bengal  tigers  11  months  old 

1.1  bengal  tigers 
0.2  european  brown  bears 
1.0  black  american  bear 
1.0  african  lion 

0.1  olive  baboon  (not  on  the  premisses)  taken  care  of  by  friends 
In  my  opinion  there  is  not  one  part  of  the  animal  welfare  act  that 
this  licensee  is  in  compliance  with. 

May  14,  Went  to  Hyattsville  Md . to  the  U.S.D.A.  office  and  left 
tape  and  report.  All  staff  are  in  Tampa  Fla.  at  a meeting  I made 
an  appointment  upon  their  return.  Reported  my  findings  to  the  Forth 


Worth  office  while  in 
for  the  1308s 


the  U.S.D.A.  of: 


also  made  a request 


Submitted  by. 


Sue  Pressman 
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18  February  1992 


Performing  Animal  Welfare  Society 


3347  S.  5TH  STREET  • ARLINGTON,  VA  22204  • (703)  521-1689 


Honorable  E de  la  Garza 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
1301  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-6001 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  tragedy  that  occurred  on  February  l 
at  a performance  of  the  Great  American  Circus  in  Palm  Bay,  Florida, 
that  resulted  in  the  violent  death  of  Janet  the  elephant. 

Contrary  to  the  protests  of  the  circus  manager,  this  was  not  an 
isolated  incident,  a "'freak  accident.'"  It  was,  in  fact,  just  the 
latest  in  a long  series  of  problems  and  violations  of  law  at  this 
circus.  Some  important  and  disturbing  information  about  the  Great 
American  Circus: 

1.  Last  month,  the  USDA  fined  this  outfit  for  a host  of 
violations  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  discovered  during 
four  separate  inspections  conducted  in  1990  and-  1991. 
USDA  finally  decided  to  act  only  after  a black  leopard 
escaped  during  a performance  and  bit  a little  girl,  but 
the  consent  order  cited  nine  different  violations. 

2.  In  June  1990,  one  of  the  circus's  elephants  attacked  a 
trainer  during  an  appearance  in  Reading,  PA;  one 
spectator  was  injured. 

3.  In  February  1989,  an  elephant  escaped  from  its  trainer 

during  a show  in  Fort  Myers.  At  that  time  the  circus 
was  cited  for  failure  to  maintain  control  of  the  animal 
and  violation  of  an  animal  permit.  ' 


4.  In  July  1987,  the  elephant  Irene  escaped  from  her 
trainers  during  a show  in  Milwaukee.  Unfortunately,  she 
had  two  children  on  her  back  at  the  time,  and  they 
sustained  injuries.  This  very  same  elephant  was  back 
giving  rides  just  two  days  after  the  tragedy  in  Palm  Bay! 
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5.  When  news  of  Janet's  gruesome  death  first  broke,  the 
circus  identified  her  as  "Kelly."  It  turns  out  that 
Kelly  died  several  years  ago  and  the  circus  had  done  some 
fancy  paperwork  to  keep  USDA  from  finding  out. 

6.  While  he  was  busy  telling  the  media  that  he  couldn't 

understand  what  had  happened  because  "Kelly"  (that  is, 
Janet)  "had  been  on  the  show  for  25  years,  giving  rides 
every  day  without  any  other  incidents,"  circus  manager 
Tim  Frisco  was  handing  the  police  an  entirely  different 
story:  The  Orlando  Sentinel  reported  that  police  records 

quote  Frisco  as  saying,  "'She's  been  a problem,  and  she's 
just  a bad  one.'"  Florida  Today  found  a Miami  circus 
owner  who  claims  he  sold  Janet  to  Great  American  because 
she  was  "errant"  and  had  broken  his  back  and  hips  in 
1983. 

7.  There  are  allegations  that  Janet  had  been  abused,  was  in 
very  poor  health,  and  had  recently  attacked  a couple  of 
trainers . 

8.  Despite  fairly  recent  experiences  with  losing  control  of 
animals,  the  circus  had  no  tranquilizing  equipment  on 
hand — nor  did  it  have  such  equipment  on  other  occasions. 

The  regulations  implementing  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  address  the 
question  of  public  contact  in  two  separate  sections..  Part  1, 
Subpart  I,  Section  2.131(b)(1)  states,  "During  public  exhibition, 
any  animal  must  be  handled  so  there  is  minimal  risk  of  harm  to  the 
animal  and  to  the  public,  with  sufficient  distance  and/or  barriers 
between  the  animal  and  the  general  viewing  public  so  as  to  assure 
the  safety  of  animals  and  the  public."  Part  3,  Subpart  F,  Section 
3.135(c)  of  the  regulations  states,  "During  public  display,  the 
animals  must  be  handled  so  there  is  minimal  risk  of  harm  to  the 
public  with  sufficient  distance  allowed  between  animal  acts  and  the 
viewing  public  to  assure  safety  to  both  the  public  and  the 
animals."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  these  specific  provisions  in  the  law,  how  is  it 
that  a circus  with  the  kind  of  record  Great  American  has  is  still 
allowed  not  only  to  operate,  but  also  to  jeopardize  the  safety  of 
children  and  welfare  of  animals  day  after  day? 

The  sad  truth  is  that,  while  this  was  a particularly  egregious 
incident,  it  is  by  no  means  a rare  occurrence  among  such 
unprofessional  animal  exhibits.  There  are  file  folders  full  of 
similar  stories  involving  ride  elephants,  leopards,  wrestling 
bears,  boxing  kangaroos,  you  name  it.  In  each  case,  the  injuries 
sustained  by  members  of  the  public  and  the  resulting  animal 
suffering  can  be  attributed  to  abuse,  carelessness. 
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mismanagement — and  failure  to  enforce  the  law. 

This  raises  a larger  question : Why  are  situations  where  harm  to 
animals  and  people  has  occurred,  or  is  simply  waiting  to  occur, 
allowed  to  persist  despite  the  prohibition  in  the  law?  The  Animal 
Welfare  Act  clearly  outlaws  this  kind  of  public  contact  with  wild 
animals — whether  elephant  rides,  wrestling  bears,  or  photo  sessions 
with  lion  cubs — precisely  because  of  the  ever-present  danger  to  the 
public  and  to  animals.  Yet  time  after,  time,  USDA  ignores  blatant 
violations  of  the  law,  even  though  injuries  occur  repeatedly. 
Fortunately  no  one  was  killed  this  time,  but  it  seems  that  is  what 
it  is  going  to  take  to  force  USDA  to  stop  looking  the  other  way 
since  the  agency  has  ignored  repeated  requests  to  enforce  the  law 
and  end  this  kind  of  public  contact  with  wild  animals. 

In  order  to  avert  calamity  in  the  future,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe 
that  your  committee  must  call  to  task  those  in  USDA  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  We  respectfully  request  that  you 
call  for  an  oversight  hearing  to  force  USDA  to  account  to  Congress 
for  its  intransigence  in  this  matter.  It  is  time  the  law  was  used 
as  Congress  intended  it  to  be  used — to  protect  both  the  public  and 
animals. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Nancy  Blaney 

Director,  Government  Affairs 
Performing  Animal  Welfare  Society 

Nanci  Alexander 

Animal  Rights  Foundation  of  Florida,  Inc. 

Katherine  Coleman 
Voices  for  Animals 

Nancy  Daves 

Animal  Protection  Institute 
Kathy  Gerard 

International  Fund  for  Animal  Welfare 

Florence  Lambert 
Elephant  Alliance 

Cam  McQueen 

Friends  of  Animals/Committee  for  Humane  Legislation 
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MONDAY,  February  3, 1992 
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Rampage 
vas  ‘freak 
accident’ 

lircus  goes  on  after 
;!e=£iant  is  shot  dead 

7 Cory  Jo  Lancaster 


- I ■..t-vn.T.r:  — News  that  a berserk  circus  ele- 
in:  had  to  be  -bUed  Saturday  didn't  stop  people 
m lining  up  for  tides  Sunday  on  her  understudy, 
S.GOO-pounder  named  Irene. 

fust  beioip  the  Great  Ampriran  Circus’  final  show 
Palm  Bay  on  Saturday,  Kelly,  a 27-year-old  ele- 
ant.  went  on  a rampage  while  giving  rides  under 
> big  top. 

T think  people  understand,  that  it  was  a freak  acd- 
nt,"  =nd.  arcus  elephant  trainer  and  general  man- 
er  Tim  Frisco.  “It’s  very  odd.  Kelly  had  been  on 
± Show  for  25  years,  giving  rides  every  day.  without 
y other  incidents.”  . 

Five  riders,  including  four  children,  were  rescued 
>m  the  elephant’s  hack  by  police  before  the  8,000- 

Please  see  RAMPAGE,  B-4 


Rampage  at  circus  doesn’t 
discourage  elephant  riders 


RAMPAGE  from  B-1 

pound  elephant  took  off  through 
the  circus  grounds,  police  reports 
show.  Hundreds  of  people  in  her 
path  scrambled  for  safety,  and  six 
people  were  treated  for  minor  in- 
juries at  Holmes  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  Melbourne. 

Fearing  for  the  crowd's  safety, 
circus  workers  asked  Palm  Bay 
police  to  kill  Kelly  after  she 
rammed  dreus  vehicles  and  could 
not  be  calmed. 

. But  reports  of  the  rampage 
didn't  scare  away  circus-goers  in 
Titusville,  the  next  stop  for  the 
Sarasota-based  circus.  More  than 
2,000  people  attended  the  2 pm. 
show  Sunday,  and  people  had  to 
be  turned  away  from  the  line  for 
$2  rides  on  Irene  and  a baby  Afri- 
can elephant,  Frisco  said. 

•Circus  workers  had  thought 
they  needed  to  conduct  an  autop- 
sy on  Kelly,  under  regulations 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Florida  Game  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission. 
But  since  the  cause  of  death  al- 
ready was  known,  Kelly  was 


buried  late  Saturday,  Frisco  said. 

The  elephant  was  pulled  with 
. chains  and  ropes  or.tc  a large  flat- 
bed wrecker  truck,  covered  with 
canvas  and  taker,  to  a landfill, 
Palm  Bay  police  Cp-  Mark  C-e.n- 
siejewski  said. 

After  the  show  in  Titusvuie,  the 
circus  was  heading  for  a shew  to- 
day in  Inverness.  Inspectors  with 
the  USDA  and  the  game  commis- 
sion were  expectec  to  show  up 
there  this  morning  to  ask  ■ques- 
tions about  the  incident.  Fiasco 
said. 

The  circus,  owned  by  Allan  C. 
Hills  Entertainment  Corn.,  -vill 
pay  all  hospital  bills  tor  these  in- 
jured in  the  rampage,  he  said.  But 
the  company  does  r.c:  have  insur- 
ance to  pay  for  the  loss  o:  Kelly, 
valued  at  $100,000. 

Even  though  ■»<  rights  ac- 
tivists and  seme  spematers  ques- 
tioned the  need  to  icil  Kelly,  cir- 
cus workers  stand  by  their  deci- 
sion. 

“There  are  a lot  c:  people  out 
there  second  guessing  us,”  Frisco 
said.  “But  they  weren't  responsi- 
ble for  2,000  people’s  lives.” 
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Ailing  leopard  taken  from 
Las  Vegas  animal  trainer 


By  Mary  Hynes 

Review-Journal 

Flanked  by  four  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  four  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  officials 
Tuesday  evening  took  custody  of 
an  ailing  leopard  from  Las  Vegas 
animal  trainer  Otto  Berosini. 

The  officials  seized  the  leopard 
when  Berosini  failed  within  a 24- 
hour  deadline  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  a veterinarian  specializ- 
ing in  exotic  feline  medicine. 
They  took  the  leopard,  Siam,  to 
an  undisclosed  location  for  veteri- 
nary treatment. 

“You  are  going  to  burn  in  hell 
for  this  injustice,”  Berosini  shout- 
ed at  the  officials  as  they  were 
leaving  the  compound  where  his 
eight  cats  have  been  staying.  The 
officials  were  accompanied  by  two 
United  States  marshals  and  two 
Las  Vegas  police  officers. 

On  the  advice  of  his  attorney, 
Berosini  did  not  attempt  to  stop 
the  impoundment  of  the  animal. 


‘They’re  going  to  have  to  answer 
for  everything  they  do  in  court,” 
he  said. 

The  agency  on  Monday  told 
Berosini  it  was  prepared  to  seize 
all  eight  lions  and  leopards  if  he  , 
failed  to  line  up  the  services  of  a i 
veterinarian  specializing  in  feline 
medicine.  Berosini  contended  the 
demand  was  impossible  to  meet 
on  short  notice. 

But  the  agency  backed  off  from 
this  position  Tuesday.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  DeHaven,  a department 
supervisor,  said  the  agency  has 
limited  jurisdiction  over  Berosini 
in  the  wake  of  revoking  his  li- 
cense to  exhibit  the  cats  in  stage 
shows. 

“We  are  not  authorized  to  con- 
fiscate animals  that  are  healthy,” 
said  V.  Wensley  Koch,  a depart- 
ment veterinarian  on  the  scene. 

The  department  in  March  re- 
voked Berosini’s  license  for  al- 
leged violations  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  . 
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Berosini  tiger 
dies  in  new  home 

A tiger  owned  by  animal  trainer 
Otto  Berosini  died  Saturday  in  the 
custody  of  the  Humane  Society  of 
Southern  Nevada. 

Berosini  gave  up  custody  of  Pa- 
sha, an  18-year-old  male  Siberian 
tiger,  and  eight  other  large  cats 
early  last  week  after  the  U.S.  Agri- 
culture Department  revoked  hie 
show  permits.  Berosini  is  appeal- 
ing the  revocation. 

Humane  society  Director  Dart 
Anthony  said  an  examination  was 
being  performed  Saturday  on  the 
tiger,  an  endangered  species,  to 
determine  the  cause  of  death.  The 
animal  died  at  2:45  p.m.,  and  Ber- 
■vOsini  later  attended  the  necropsy. 

“We  were  optimistic.  We  were 
pulling  for  him,”  Anthony  said. 
‘These  kind  of  cases,  all  you  can 
do  is  keep  your  fingers  crossed 
and  hope  your  inner  thoughts 
come  true.” 

Victor  Smith,  BerosinTs  brother- 
in-law,  said  Pasha  was  the  tiger 
that  attacked  the  trainer's  daugh- 
ter, Bridget,  in  November. 

Anthony  said  he  is  arranging 
.with  the  Craig  Road  Pet  Cemetery 
to  bury  Pasha,  who  had  been 
suffering  from  an  infection. 
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I,  LOUIS  G.  KIRK  JR.,  WORKED  FOR  OTTO  BEROSINI  FROM  NOVEMBER 
1,  1991  TO  DECEMBER  8,  1991.  DURING  THIS  TIME  PERIOD  I WIT- 
NESSED OTTO,  AKA  OTAKAR  BEROUSEK,  COMMITTING  SEVERAL  FORMS  OF 
ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  AGAINST  HIS  ANIMALS. 

I ALSO  WITNESSED  MR.  BEROSINIS  ATTEMPTS  TO  DECEIVE  THE 
ANIMAL  CONTROL  OFFICERS,  USING  HIS  WIFE,  DAUGHTER  AND  CAST  TO 
BACK  HIS  LIES  TO  THE  ANIMAL  CONTROL  OFFICERS. 

I SHALL  ADDRESS  THESE  ACCUSATIONS  ONE  AT  A TIME.  FIRST, 
THE  ABUSE  I WITNESSED  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  REASONS  I LEFT  THE  SHOW. 
I WITNESSED  OTTO  BEROSINI  VICIOUSLY  BEAT  A SIX  MONTH  OLD  TI- 
GER CUB  FOR  PLAYING  WITH  THE  CURTAIN  ON  STAGE.  THE  AUDIENCE 
WITNESSED  MR.  BEROSINI  BEATING  THE  CUB  WITH  A 1/2  INCH  THICK 
TO  3/4  INCH  THICK  CHAIN,  THAT  WAS  5 1/2  FEET  IN  LENGTH.  MR. 
BEROSINI  BEAT  THE  CUB,  "SHEBA",  FOR  ABOUT  11/2  MINUTES  AL- 
TERNATING BETWEEN  THE  CHAIN  AND  A METAL  DOWEL.  WHEN  MR. 
BEROSINI  BEAT  "SHEBA",  HE  WAS  HOLDING  HER  IN  PLACE  WITH  ONE 
HAND  BY  THE  CHAIN  AROUND  HER  NECK,  AND  BEATING  HER  VERY  HARD 
WITH  THE  REMAINING  LENGTH  OF  THE  CHAIN.  THEN  MR.  BEROSINI 
DRAGGED  'SHEBA'  OFF  STAGE  AND  PROCEEDED  TO  BEAT  HER  WITH  A 
METAL  DOWEL  BEFORE  HE  SHOVED  HER  IN  HER  CAGE. 

THE  NEGLECT  I WITNESSED  CONSISTED  OF  A NUMBER  OF  THINGS. 
FIRST,  MR.  BEROSINI  NEVER  TOOK  THE  CATS  OUT  OF  THEIR  TRAVEL- 
ING CAGES.  SECOND,  THERE  WERE  ONLY  A FEW  TIMES  I ACTUALLY 
WITNESSED  MR.  BEROSINI  TAKE  THE  CATS  TO  PAHRUMP,  NEVADA, 
WHERE  THERE  TRANSPORT  CAGES  WERE  THAT  THEY  LIVED  IN.  THE  REST 
OF  THE  TIME  THE  CATS  REMAINED  IN  MR.  BEROSINI'S  VAN.  MR. 
BEROSINI  KEPT  4 CATS  IN  A VAN  WITH  CAGES  SMALLER  THAN  THEIR 
TRANSPORT  CAGES.  THE  LEOPARD  CAGES  WERE  ABOUT  2 FOOT  TALL,  BY 
ABOUT  4 FOOT  WIDE,  WHILE  THE  LIONS  AND  TIGER  WERE  KEPT  IN 
CAGES  ABOUT  2 1/2  OR  3 FT.  WIDE  AND  ABOUT  4 FT.  LONG.  THESE 
LIVING  CONDITIONS  SEEMED  TO  ME  TO  BE  VERY  UNACCEPTABLE . THE 
SMELL  OF  URINE  AND  FECES  WAS  SO  STRONG  THAT  IT  MADE  MY  EYES 
BURN  AND  WATER,  AND  MADE  MY  STOMACH  UPSET.  I BELIEVE  ROBERT 
S.  LAPORTE  ALSO  WITNESSED  THE  BEATING  OF  THE  TIGER  CUB, 
'SHEBA'.  AS  FAR  AS  I KNOW,  THERE  WAS  NEVER  A COMPOUND  BUILT 
FOR  OTTO'S  CATS,  AND  THEY  NEVER  RECEIVED  ANY  VETERINARY  EX- 
AMINATIONS WHILE  I WORKED  FOR  MR.  BEROSINI. 

ALSO  WHILE  I WORKED  FOR  MR.  BEROSINI,  I WITNESSED  THE 
CATS  ONLY  BEING  FED  1 CHICKEN  A PIECE,  SOMETIMES  AS  LITTLE  AS 
1 CHICKEN  SPLIT  BETWEEN  4 CATS. 

ON  OR  AROUND  DECEMBER  6,  1991,  I WITNESSED  MR.  BEROSINI 
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AND  HIS  WIFE  TRICK  ANIMAL  CONTROL  OFFICERS  OUT  OF  INSPECTING 
THE  ANIMALS  BACKSTAGE . WHEN  THE  ANIMAL  CONTROL  OFFICERS  CAME 
OUT,  THEY  DID  NOT  EVEN  INSPECT  THE  ANIMAL  ROOM  BACKSTAGE, 
WHICH  CONFUSED  ME,  BECAUSE  I THOUGHT  THAT  WAS  THEIR  JOB. 

AFTER  WE  QUIT  THE  SHOW,  WE  ATTEMPTED  TO  CONTACT  SOMEONE 
TO  TELL  THEM  WHAT  I HAD  WITNESSED.  AFTER  HAVING  ANIMAL  CON- 
TROL AND  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  GIVE  ME  THE  RUN  AROUND,  I FINALLY 
GOT  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  U.S.D.A.  IN  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA.  I 
GOT  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  U.S.D.A.,  THE  END  OF  DECEMBER,  1991,  OR 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  JANUARY  1992.  I WAS  ASSURED  THAT  THEIR  WAS 
AN  ONGOING  INVESTIGATION  AND  THAT  WE  WOULD  BE  CONTACTED  BY 
THEIR  FIELD  INVESTIGATOR.  WHEN  THIS  DID  NOT  HAPPEN,  I BECAME 
CONFUSED  AND  ANGRY,  BECAUSE  WE  WERE  INFORMED  THAT  THE 
U.S.D.A.  WAS  SUPPOSED  TO  PROTECT  THE  ANIMALS. 

I ALSO  CONTACTED  THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  SOUTHERN  NEVADA, 
4 TO  6 TIMES  LEAVING  PHONE  MESSAGES  THAT  SAID  I HAD  INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT  THE  ABUSE  OF  EXOTIC  ANIMALS.  BUT  WE  WERE  NOT  CON- 
TACTED UNTIL  THE  MEDIA  BECAME  INVOLVED,  ALMOST  THREE  MONTHS 
LATER . 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  U.S.D.A.  AND  THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF 
SOUTHERN  NEVADA,  DID  NOT  DO  THEIR  JOB,  AND  COME  FORWARD  TO 
HELP  PROTECT  THESE  ANIMALS  FROM  FURTHER  ABUSE.  I ALSO  THINK 
THAT  THE  U.S.D.A.  NEEDS  TO  STRENGTHEN  THEIR  LAWS,  TO  PREVENT 
THIS  TYPE  OF  ABUSE. 


LOUIS  G.  KIRK  JR. 

2230  N.  LAMB  APT.  #4 
LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA  89115 
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2-31-92  USD  A INSPECTION  REPORT 
OTTO  BEROSINI 
LOG  AND ALE,  NEVADA 

§40  - ANIMAL  #2  - " AFRICAN  LION  - THIS  ANIMAL  IS  SEVERELY  UN- 
DERWEIGHT, RAN  SORES  ON  BOTH  TESTICLES.  APPEARS  WEAK  IN  FRONT 
LEGS.  FRONT  LEGS  MAY  BE  SWOLLEN  OR  ENLARGED". 

ANIMAL  §2  - " AFRICAN  LION  - THIS  ANIMAL  IS  MARKEDLY  UNDER- 
WEIGHT. BACK  BONE,  HIPS  & RIBS  ARE  VISIBLE.  APPEARS  WEAK  IN 
FRONT  LEGS". 

ANIMAL  §3  - TIGER  ANIMAL  IS  MARKEDLY  UNDERWEIGHT  HAS  A 
GROSSLY  MALFORMED  LEFT  HIP-LEG  JOINT.  ANIMAL  STAGGERS  ON 
TURNING,  LEFT  HIND  DOES  NOT  SUPPORT  WEIGHT.  H 

ANIMAL  §4  - TIGER  - "ANIMAL  IS  DRAMATICALLY  UNDERWEIGHT. 

WEIGHT- LOSS  IS  CRITICAL.  APPEARS  LAME  IN  FRONT.  APPEARS  WEAK. 
ANIMAL  HAS  SIGNIFICANT  LOSS  OF  HAIR  THROUGHOUT  ENTIRE  BODY 
(HAIR  IS  DOWN  TO  WHITE  UNDERCOAT) . RELATIONSHIP  OF  BODY  MASS 
TO  HEAD  SIZE  GROSSLY  DISTORTED. " 

§41  ALL  EXOTIC  CATS  DISPLAY  STEREOTYPICAL  BEHAVIOR  CONSIS- 
TENT WITH  LONG-TERM  CONFINEMENT.  ALL  CATS  HAVE  SORES  & SCARS 
ON  BODY  CONSISTENT  WITH  CAGE-  SCRAPPING  IN  LONG-TERM  CONFINE- 
MENT. " 
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The  following  is  a cummarization  of  USDA  inspection  reports  for 
Otto  Berosini  from  11/84  to  4/90. 


11/10/84  Shrine  Circus  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Handling  violation:  BeroBini  was  told  that  his  cages  needed  to  be 
locked  at  all  times  when  the  animals  where  not  undor  his  direct 
supervision.  He  was  told  to  eroot  barriers,  since  the  ont.R  r.nnld 
roach  through  the  cage  bars  and  possibly  hurt  someone. 


11/16/84  Shrine  Circus  Dallas,  Texas 

Handling  violation:  No  locks  had  been  put  on  the  cages  as 

recommended  on  the  11/10  inspection  report.  The  animals  that  were 
left  in  the  cages  while  Berosini  performed  with  other  animals  were 
under  no  supervision.  Berosini  was  warned  by  the  inspector  that  if 
•these  animals  were  injured  he  would  be  responsible.  ' 

Feeding  violation:  The  3 lions,  5 leopards,  and  5 tigers  were 

being  fed  whole  chickens  only.  No  rod  meat  was  fed  to  them  and  no 
supplements  given. 

Veterinary  care  violation:  One  of  the  tigers  suffered  from 

pancreatic  disease.  He  was  thin,  and  had  suffered  from  the  disease 
for  five  years. 


3/25/88  Shrine  Circus  Portland,  Oregon 

Transport  enclosure  violations:  Two  lions  were  held  in  one  cage 
and  the  cage  was  too  small.  Berosini  was  told  to  correct  this  by 
4/26/88. 

Transport  vehicle  violations:  The  walls  of  the  transport  vehicle 
were  torn,  up  by  the  cats.  There  were  splinters,  dead  wires, 
insulation  and  ceiling  materials  coming  down.  Berosini  was  told  to 
correct  this  by  4/26/88. 

Sanitation  and  cleaning  violations:  The  cage  bars  were  rusted,  and 
wore  covered  with  hair,  fat  particles  and  grime.  Berosini  was  told 
to  correct  this  by  4/1/88. 

Veterinary  care  violations: 

-One  of  the  lions  was  holding  up  his  front  right  foot  and 
limping. 

-One  of  the  tigerB  had  a left  hind  leg  that  was  sore,  Berosini 
was  spraying  the  tiger  with  lidocaine  prior  to  the  show,  but  the 
inspector  noted  that  the  tiger  appeared  to  be  in  severe  pain  and 
probably  should  not  be  worked.  He  ordered  Berosini  to  have  the 
tiger  looked  at  by  3/26/80. 
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Handling  violations:  There  were  no  locks  on  the  cages.  Berosini 
was  told  that  he  needed  to  either  put  a locked  fence  around  the 
cages  or  put  locks  on  all  cage  by  4/1/JB8. 

rood  storage  violation:  There  was  no  refrigerated  unit  for  food. 
Food  was  kept  in  a pouch  that  was  sitting  on  his  truck.  This  was  to 
be  corrected  by  4/1/88. 

Space  requirement  violation:  Two  lions  were  kept  together  in  a 
cage  and  were  unable  to  make  normal  postural  movements.  They  were 
to  be  separated  or  put  in  a larger  cage  by  4/1/88. 

Feeding  violation:  The  inspector  believed  that  the  cats  were  only 
being  fed  poultry  products.  Berosini  was  told  he  needed  to  feed 
them  a variety  of  foods  including  meat,  possibly  supplemented  with 
vitamins  and  minerals.  This  was  to  be  corrected  by  4/1/88. 


3/26/88  Shrine  Circus  Portland,  Oregon 

Berosini  corrected  the  food  storage  violation  by  installing  a 1 
refrigerator  unit,  and  had  a veterinarian  look  at  the  lion  and  the 
tiger.  The  other  violations  had  not  yet  been  corrected. 


4/1/88  Great  Falls,  Montana 

Berosini  was  found  to  still  have  the  same  number  of  animals  and  the 
sane  transport  vehicle.  The  cages  were  still  rusted.  There  is  no 
inspection  report  for  this  date. 

9/23/89  Pahrump,  Nevada 

Veterinary  care  violation:  One  of  Berosini* s tigers  had  a problem 

with  his  left  hip  and  leg.  The  spotted  leopard  was  limping  on  his 
right  front  leg.  This  was  to  be  corrected  by  9/28/89. 

Handling  violation:  There  was  no  barrier  between  the  public  and 

the  animals.  (they  were  transferred  to  roped  off  area  during  the 
inspection  to  correct  this  violation) 

Transport  vehicle  violation:  The  same  problems  as  indicated  in  the 

3/25/88  inspection  report  were  found.  The  inside  walls  of  the 
transport  vehicle  were  torn  up  and  splintered,  and  there  were  paint 
chips  falling  and  exposed  electrical  wires.  These  violations  were 
to  be  corrected  by  10/20/89. 

10/4/89  Pahrump,  Nevada 

Veterinary  care  violation:  Berosini  had  not  corrected  the 

violation  of  9/23,  and  was  still  not  in  compliance. 

Space  requirement  violation:  Berosini  was  told  that  he  needed  to 

find  other  means  to  house  and  exercise  animals  while  not  in 
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transport.  This  was  to  be  corrected  by  10/20/89. 

Record-keeping  violation;  Berosini  was  told  that  he  must  initiate 
a record-keeping  system  by  10/20/89. 


On  2/2/90,  the  Acting  supervisor  of  the  Western  Sector  of  APHXS 
sent  a letter  to  Otto  Berosini  asking  for  his  itinerary.  They  had 
been  unable  to  locate  him  since  the  10/4/89  inspection,  and 
therefore  unable  to  tell  if  he  had  brought  his  operation  into 
compliance  with  the  regulations. 


4/27790  Arizona 

Space  requirement  violation;  Berosini  was  again  told  that  he 
needed  to  find  other  means  to  house  and  exercise  animals  while  not 
in  transport. 

Veterinary  care  violation: 

One  of  Berosini* s tigers  was  markedly  underweight  and  showed 
significant  hair  loss. 

The  other  tiger  was  limping  on  his  front  leg  and  had  a severe 
malformation  of  the  left  hip  and  leg  region.  This  is  the  same 
violation  cited  on  the  9/23/89  inspection  report. 

Record-keeping  violations:  Berosini  was  told  that  dogs  must  be 
added  to  his  record  keeping  system. 

Identification  violations:  Eight  of  Berosini* s dogs  did  not  have 

proper  USDA  identification. 
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REGIONAL  RELEASE 

Heppner  (301)  436-7799 
Glenn  (301)  436-7799 


NEVADA  ANIMAL  EXHIBITOR  CHARGED  WITH  VIOLATING  ANIMAL  WELFARE  RULES 

RENO,  Sept.  6 — Otakar  Berouaek,  also  known  as  Otto  Berosin^-of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,-has  been  charged  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  with 
operating  a wild  animal  exhibit  under  an  expired  license,  a violation  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act. 

According  to  Dr.  John  E.  Thomas,  veterinarian  in  charge  of  USDA's 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  in  Nevada,  the  charge  was  brought 
against  Berousek  after  he  failed  to  comply  with  licensing  requirements,  despite 
notice  from  USDA.  If  Berousek  is  found  in  violation,  APHIS  is  asking  for  a 
$1,500  civil  penalty  and  the  issuance  of  a cease-and-desist  order. 

Thomas  said  APHIS  cited  Berousek  with  numerous  violations  between 
February  1980  and  November  1982  because  he  continued  to  exhibit  tigers,  lions 
and  leopards  beyond  Feb.  9,  1980,  the  date  on  which  his  license  was 
automatically  terminated. 

Specifically,  Berousek  was  cited  for  showing  animals  at  the  Mains 
Elementary  School  in  Calexico,  Calif.,  Feb.  12,  1980.  Then,  during  3 weeks  in 
May  of  1981,  he  exhibited  animals  in  the  Bentley  Brothers  Circus  in  various 
California  locations.  And  he  showed  his  animals  at  Caesar's  Palace,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  in  November  1982. 

(The  animals  were  seized  by  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
because  Berousek  had  not  complied  with  their  permit  requirements  and  because 
the  animals  were  poorly  maintained.) 

Berousek  has  20  days  to  respond  to  the  APHIS  charge  and  can  request  a 
hearing  before  an  administrative  law  judge.  Failure  to  answer  constitutes 
admission  of  the  charge. 


RR  105/83 
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APHI8 ' 8 HANDLING  AND  DISPOSITION 
OP  THE  OTTO  BER08INI  CASH 


For  many  years,  Mr.  Otakar  Berousek,  a.k.a.  Otto  Berosini,  has  been 
operating  a traveling  animal  show  in  which  he  has  trucked  around 
the  country  a variety  of  animals,  including  black  and  spotted 
leopards,  Siberian  and  Bengal  tigers,  lions  and  camels.  While 
members  of  his  audience  have  at  times  been  charmed,  they  have  been 
unaware  that  performances  have  been  conducted  under  expired  and 
terminated  USDA  licenses,  and  that  behind  the  scenes  the  animals 
have  been  consistently  kept  in  poor  conditions,  often  in  violation 
of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

Berosini  has  allowed  his  animals  to  endanger  school  children  and  to 
eat  poisonous  plants,  which  likely  killed  his  two  camels.  Because 
of  poor  feeding,  it  is  no  surprise  that  animals  in  his  custody 
would  have  taken  to  eating  plants  by  the  roadside;  there  is 
evidence  that  tigers  in  his  truck  may  have  been  desperate  enough  to 
ingest  part  of  the  rubber  lining  of  the  truck's  trailer. 
Berosini' s hired  help  have  not  been  animal  experts:  one  was  known 
to  have  been  picked  up  hitch-hiking,  though  Berosini  described  him 
to  officials  as  having  been  "trained"  in  handling  the  cats  in  his 
show. 

Through  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  PETA  has  learned  much  of 
the  above,  details  of  which  have  been  documented  as  follows. 

Berosini  was  first  licensed  by  USDA  as  an  animal  exhibitor  on 
August  22,  1977.  On  February  1,  1980,  his  license  was 
automatically  terminated  because  Berosini  failed  to  renew  prior  to 
the  end  of  his  60-day  extension  period  after  expiration  of  his 
license,  following  notification  by  certified  mail  that  his  license 
was  past  due  for  renewal.  (Copy  of  USDA  termination  memo 
attached.)  After  termination  of  his  license,  Berosini  showed 
animals  at  the  Mains  Elementary  School  in  Calexico,  California, 
Feb.  12,  1980  (letter  attached);  in  the  Bentley  Brothers  Circus  at 
several  locations  during  three  weeks  of  May  1981  (letter  attached); 
and  at  Caesar's  Palace,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  in  September  1982 
(affidavit  attached) . 

In  November  1980,  USDA  animal  care  compliance  officer  Michael 
McCann  submitted  a lengthy  report  of  Animal  Welfare  Act  violations 
committed  by  Berosini  in  April  and  May  of  1980,  based  on  reports  to 
him  from  USDA  personnel,  a veterinarian,  a wildlife  expert,  and  an 
official  of  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (DFG)  . 
(Copy  of  Mr.  McCann's  report  and  affidavits  from  others  attached). 
Animals  in  Berosini' s custody  had  been  seized  by  the  California  DFG 
on  April  23,  1980,  for  violations  of  State  animal  care  regulations. 
The  animals  were  returned  to  Berosini,  but  California  DFG  again 
seized  them  on  May  10,  1980,  for  Berosini 's  failure  to  obtain 
proper  permits  for  the  animals  and  failure  to  provide  proper  care 
and  housing  for  the  cats  (one  African  lion,  one  Bengal  tiger,  two 
Siberian  tigers,  one  spotted  leopard,  and  one  black  leopard) . The 
location  where  California  DFG  found  Berosini 's  animals  was  a 
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property  owned  by  a Mr.  Anderson , who  had  given  Berosini  permission 
to  keep  horses  on  the  property,  but  not  cats. 

The  two  Siberian  tigers  were  housed  in  an  unlocked  semi  truck  van, 
with  doors  left  open,  and  were  attached  by  three-foot-long  chains 
to  opposite  ends  of  the  trailer.  While  officials  were  taking 
custody  of  the  animals,  one  of  the  Siberian  tigers  broke  its  chain 
at  the  clip  and  had  to  be  tranquilized.  When  the  attendant  opened 
a leopard  cage  to  demonstrate  an  exercise  routine,  the  leopard 
attacked  the  attendant  and  ran  to  a nearby  barn.  The  lion  and  two 
leopards  were  in  outside  cages  that  were  much  too  small.  According 
to  the  official,  only  the  Bengal  tiger's  cage  appeared  to  meet 
minimum  requirements  for  a transport  enclosure  under  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act. 

One  California  DFG  official  stated  that  he  was  told  by  the 
attendant  who  had  been  picked  up  by  Berosini  while  hitch-hiking 
that  he  had  been  left  with  no  food  for  the  animals  (Berosini  was 
not  present  when  this  official  arrived  at  the  Anderson  property) , 
and  that  when  he  had  food  to  give  the  animals,  it  consisted  of 
chicken  necks.  Although  Berosini  denied  this,  a veterinarian  who 
examined  the  animals  noted  hard  stools  from  the  tigers  and  stated 
that  this  had  resulted  from  a diet  limited  to  chicken  parts,  which 
also  can  result  in  serious  digestive  tract  disturbances. 

Mr.  McCann  concluded,  in  part. 

It  is  felt  that  Mr.  Berosini' s facilities  and  methods  of 
caring  for  his  animals  are  far  from  meeting  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  [Animal  Welfare  Act] 
standards.  This  is  further  substantiated  by  the  animal's 
(sic)  need  for  veterinary  care  when  examined,  the  loss  of 
his  two  camels  earlier  in  the  year  (possibly  due  to 
oleander  poisoning) , questionable  feeding  practices,  and 
the  use  of  inadequately  trained  personnel  to  care  for  the 
animals  during  his  absence. 

APHIS  filed  a complaint  against  Berosini  on  May  3,  1983,  citing 
some  of  the  violations  in  the  above-mentioned  report  by  Mr.  McCann. 
(Copy  of  complaint  attached  hereto)  After  many  delays,  in  a 
consent  ruling  issued  by  an  Administrative  Law  Judge  on  Feb.  13, 
1985,  Berosini  was  fined  only  $500.00.  (Copy  of  ruling  attached 
hereto)  Thus,  the  several  animals  in  Berosini 's  show  had  to  go  on 
living  in  miserable  conditions  throughout  the  five-year-long 
process  of  "evaluating"  and  "acting  on"  violations,  and  because  the 
fine  was  nominal,  Berosini  was  permitted — virtually  encouraged — to 
go  on  abusing  animals. 

Subsequent  USDA  inspection  reports  (copies  attached  hereto)  on 
Berosini 's  operation  indicate  that  Berosini  did  continue  without 
regard  for  the  well-being  of  his  animals  or  for  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  standards.  From  November  1984  to  April  1990,  USDA  inspection 
reports  included  numerous  violations:  unlocked  cages  and  inadequate 
supervision;  insufficient  barriers  enabling  cats  to  reach  through 
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cage  bars  and  possibly  hurt  someone;  feeding  cats  whole  chickens 
only;  a tiger  suffering  from  pancreatic  disease  for  five  years;  two 
lions  held  in  a cage  that  was  too  small;  walls  of  a transport 
vehicle  torn  up  by  cats,  dangerous  material  coming  down;  rusted 
cage  bars  covered  with  hair,  fat  particles,  and  grime;  lameness  in 
a lion,  a tiger,  and  a leopard  (Berosini  seen  spraying  the  tiger 
with  lidocaine  before  the  show  to  make  a performance  possible) ; no 
refrigeration  for  food;  and  others. 

Several  inspection  reports  confirm  that  deficiencies  were  not 
corrected.  A USDA  agent's  memo  of  April  12,  1988,  reads  in  part, 
"We  have  made  inspections  of  Mr.  Berosini' s operation  before  but  it 
does  appear  that  there  were  a lot  more  problems  this  time"  (memo 
attached  hereto).  As  recently  as  April  1990,  a tiger  was  markedly 
underweight  and  showed  significant  hair  loss.  The  other  tiger  was 
limping  and  had  a severe  malformation  of  the  left  hip  and  leg 
region,  despite  the  fact  that  this  had  been  cited  on  a September 
1989  inspection  report. 

At  this  moment,  despite  a long  record  of  animal  abuse,  Animal 
Welfare  Act  Violations,  and  endangerment  of  the  public,  Otto 
Berosini  is  permitted  to  drive  large  exotic  cats  from  town  to  town 
and  from  state  to  state,  making  them  give  degrading  performances 
that  are  of  no  real  value  to  the  public.  If  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
was  adopted  by  Congress  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  animals,  one 
might  easily  wonder  why  USDA  allows  this  individual  to  go  on 
inflicting  suffering  on  innocent  creatures  year  after  year  despite 
USDA's  full  knowledge  of  their  situation. 
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June  29,  1989 


Officer  Malone 
P.0.  1284 
5345  Sebastopol 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  94502 


To  Whom  It  Ma^  Concern: 

On  Friday,  June  23,  1989,  I was  working  as  a script  supervisor 
on  a movie  entitled  THE  GREAT  BAR  20.  The  scene  where  a steer 
gets  roped,  thrown  and  tied  was  filmmed  in  a meadow  adjacent 
to  the  Cresta  Ranch  in  Santa  Rosa.  Before  the  first  shot,  the 
director  of  photography  stepped  - into  one  of  the  many  holes  in 
the  meadow  and  sprained  his  ankle.  Luckily,  none  of  the  horses 
and  steers  used  in  the  scene  met  with  the  same  misfortune. 

After  the  steer  was  thrown  and  left  tied  on  his  side,  the  camera 
moved  in  for  closer  coverage.  Branding  a large  "38"  on  the  flank 
of  the  steer  was  necessary  for  the  scene,  and  this  was  done  three 
times  since  the  director  didn't  feel  the  animal  was  burnt  enough, 
despite  my  protests.  A cowboy  muzzled  the  animal  so  there  would 
be  no  bellowing  during  the  procedure.  At  that  time  I was  told  by 
two  cowboys  that  the  steer  had  been  given  the  tranquilizer  "ACE" 
to  calm  him  down  during  the  filmming.  A back-up  steer  was  also 
given  the  tranquilizer,  as  well  as  the  horse,  who  was  so  listless 
that  when  a shot  was  fired  near  her  head,  she  had  no  reaction. 

The  scene  described  the  horse  galloping  away,  but  they  never  got 
the  shot. 

It  was  a hot  day  and  there  was  no  shade  in  the  meadow  for  the  steer 
who  was  still  laying  on  his  side  with  three  feet  tied.  Over  an  hour 
went  by  as  the  director  rehearsed  the  actors.  During  this  time,  the 
steer  made  feeble  attempts  to  raise  his  head  and  breathe,  but  after 
thirty  minutes  gave  up  and  made  gurgling  sounds.  Again  I protested, 
but  was  told  to-  "shut  up"  and  "get  out  of  here"  by  the  director. 

Some  cowboys  poked  a cigar  into  the  steer's  mouth  and  mugged  for 
the  camera.  Finally,  when  the  animal  was  slipping  into  unconsciousness 
an  actor  held  the  steer's  head  up  in  between  takes  and  warned  the 
director  that  the  animal  didn't  have  much  longer.  However,  the 
director  continued  to  film.  When  the  scene  was  completed,  the  steer 
was  propped  up  into  a kneeling  position,  but  was  too  weak  to  get  up. 
After  kicking,  pushing,  slapping  and  goading  the  steer  to  move,  the 
cowboy^  gave  up  and  left.  After  fifteen  minutes,  the  animal  managed 
to  struggle  to  his  feet,  only  to  wander  into  a wooded  area  and  fall 
into  a creek.  When  I expressed  my  concern,  a rancher  who  lived  nearby, 
explained  that  the  steer  was  on  ACE  and  wouldn't  be  normal  for  six 
hours . 


58-038  0-92-15 
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That  afternoon  the  director  requested  the  steer  again,  and  he 
was  dragged  into  the  meadow,  trembling.  I don't  know  if  it  was 
from  the  ACE  or  just  fear.  He  was  thrown  and  tied,  and  lay  still 
while  the  director  rehearsed  the  actors.  I began  timing  the  times 
when  the  steer  would  stop  breathing,  which  became  more  frequent 
and  for  longer  durations  as  the  director  continued  to  let?  him 
lay  there.  This  time  I protested  to  the  assistant  director  and 
production  coordinator,  but  they  could  do  nothing.  It  was  only 
when  I convinced  the  director  that  he  wouldn't  get  the  shot, 
since  the  steer  was  to  weak  to  get  up  and  run  away  (as  per  script) 
that  he  agreed  to  substitute  the  back-up  steer. 

At  this  time,  I have  decided  to  buy  the  steer  and  place  him  in 
a sanctuary  where  he  can  live  out  his  remaining  years  in  peace. 

My  heart  is  troubled  for  the  animals  left  behind  on  the  ranch, 
and  for  all  animals  that  suffer  in  rodeos  and  on  movie  sets  as 
insensitive  as  THE  GREAT  BAR  20.  I urge  for  stronger  legislation 
to  protect  animals  uniformly  in  every  county  and  state  in  the 
country. 

'<Z><7  Subscribed  aod  sworn  to  before  iw  ibis 
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July  6,  1992 


i44co  BOVSCOUT CAMP  PD..  STAR  RTc  54S-A 
FRAZIER  PARK.  CA  93225 

Off.  (805)  245-2405  * FAX.  (805)  245-3617 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations 
Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
Room  1301,  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington  QC  20515*6007 

Dear  Sirs, 

The  following  are  comments  on  Bill  HR3252,  the  Kostmayer  bill  to  amend 
Animal  Welfare  Act, 

! own  and  operate  a wild  animal  compound  which  uses  animals  for  film,  tele- 
vision and  educational  purposes,  I am  also  vice  President  of  the  California 
Animal  Owners  Association,  an  orientation  which  consists  of  all  facilities 
like  my  own  throughout  California  and  the  United  States,  Our  goal  is  to  pro- 
tect and  regulate  proper  ownership,  care  and  treatment  of  all  animals  used 
for  exhibition  purposes.  I have  been  in  the  business  of  care,  handling  and 
housing  of  animals  for  twenty  years. 

I *ae!  the  above  mentioned  bill  is  both  unenforceable  and  redundant  to 
existing  laws  which  more  than  adequately  protect  the  welfare  of  performing 
and  exhibition  animals.  As  professional  trainers  for  the  motion  picture 
and  television  studios,  we  practice  the  art  of  simulation  of  the  real.  This 
means  the  art  of  taming  and  training  animals  to  act  out  a specific  part  as 
prescribed  by  the  script.  Just  like  the  art  of  anyone,  a painter  for  example, 
who  uses  his  brush  to  express  his  own  feel  ins,  a trained  animal  actor  is  an 
extension  of  each  trainers  own  unique  individual  ability.  Trainers  interprep 
a script  thenput  together  these  behaviors  that  best  express  the  moods  and 
concerns  set  forth  by  the  writer.  The  behaviors  used  most  convincingly  sell  : 
the  home  audience  believability,  or  otherwise  promote  and  enhance  the  emo- 
tional value  of  a particular  scene.  Trainers  clearly  understand  the  responsi- 
bility involved  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well  being  of  an  animal  actor  as 
well  as  the  human  factor  involved.  We  have  years  of  training  and  socializing 
these  animals  to  trust  us  when  we  take  them  on  set  and  on  various  locations. 

For  example,  an  African  lion  takes  five  years  to  raise  to  adult  size  for  film 
work.  They  live  approximately  twanty  to  twenty  five  years,  so  I can't  Imagine 
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Mistreating  an  animal  you've  spent  years  raising  and  training. 

On  page  2,  lines  12  thru  19  of  the  bill  are  absoluiely  untrue!  For  example 
we  are  governed  by  all  the  following  agencies  to  regulate  housing,  humane 
treatment  and  transportation  of  animals:  US  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  US  Dept, 
of  Interiors,  The  American  Humane rAssoci at ion,  Calif.  Fish  and  Game,  Federal 
Fish  and  wildlife,  local  Animal  Control, and  local  and  state  Hfealth  Oepts.  We 
have  to  obtain  Special  Purpose  permits  for  housing  our  animats,  and  CITES 
permits  for  transportation  of  animals  internationally.  Various  agencies  inspect 
our  facilities  monthly.  The  American  Humane  Association  places  an  officer  on 
each  and  every  shoot,  both  films  and  stills,  In  which  an  animal  is  being  used. 

The  facts  on  lines  12-19  are  simply  untrue.  The  person  who  wrote  them  is  badly 
misinformed. 

Page  A,  lines  5 through  3 

These  are  again  written  by  one  who  is  totally  unaware  of  the  filming  process 
and  the  use  of  an  animal  in  that  process.  There  is  not  one  animal  compound  who 
does  film/television  work  who  has  not  been  hired  and  paid  to  do  films  for  science 
research,  education,  or  government  purposes.  We  could  all  hand  in  a list  of 
credits.  Why  would  these  animals  not  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  respect 
and  protection  as  any  other  animal  protected  by  current  laws  and  guidelines? 


Page  4,  line  25  and  Page  5,  lines  1 through  ii 

Lines  1 tnrougn  11  on  page  5 are  totally  unenforceable!  Who  will  receive 
the  thousands  of  phone  calls  and  mounds  of  paperwork  that  will  be  generated  on 
a daily  basis  with  a law  like  this?  All  this  would  do  is  create  a situation 
that  is  unbearable  and  unworkable  to  do  day  to  day  business.  This  should  be 
governed  by  the  individual  state  as  California  does. 

Anytime  films  or  commercials  or  apy  type  of  animal  work  is  done  In  or  out 
of  the  state  of  California,  we  notify  Animal  Control  and  the  State  Fish  & Game. 

Page  5,  lines  22  through  25  and  Page  6,  lines  1 through  3 


The  wording  such  as  striking,  hitting,  wrestling  and  shocking  is  totally 
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inappropriate  language.  Just  to  give  you  some  examples: 


Wrestling:  Anyone  who  knows  the  training  of  animals,  knows  wrestling  does  not 
cause  behavioral  stress.  We  hand  raise  these  animals  and  wrestle 
and  play  with  them  from  iabyhocd  to  adulthood.  They  love  to  wrestle 
and  play  and  look  forward  to  it  daily.  __ 


Shocking:  When  we  work  large  packs  of  wolves  we  use  an  electric  fence  (also 

used  for  our  large  bears).  These  are  eleatric  fences  that  are  used 
around  the  United  States  arid  the  worid  to  control  horses,  cattle, 
pigs  and  many  types  of  exotic  animals. 


Hitting  I feel  the  words,  hitting  and  striking  as  used  in  this  context  are 
striking.  inappropriate.  The  law  enforcement  agencies  who  use  guard  dogs, 

attack  dogs,  military  dogs,  drug  enforcement  dogs,  all  have  to  have 
a certain  amoum  of  discipline  in  handling  these  dogs. 

we  are  truly  against  any  abusive  treatment  of  any  animal  but  we  do  feel 
common  sense  should  be  used. 


This  bill  would  effect  net  only  wild  animal  people  but  hundreds  of  people 
in  the  private  sector -who  have  house  dogs  and  cats,  all  horses,  all  types  of 
house  pets  such  as  birds,  the  raising  of  barnyard  animals  such  as  cattle,  pigs 
and  chickens.  It  would  effect  pet  shop  owners,  legitimate  dog  and  cat  breeders, 
guard  dogs,  K9  dogs,  military  dogs  and  animal  distributors.  On  the  whole,  this 
would  effect  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  their  livlihood. 

Page  6,  lines  20  through  24  and  Page  7,  lines  1 through  2 

This  section  requires  the  exhibitor  to  do  exactly  what  USDA  already  requires 
us  to  do.  This  is  a total  waste  of  time,  energy  and  funding  (Which  could  be 
better  spent  on  our  animals). 

Page  8,  lines  5 through  20 

Lines  5-20  on  page  8 are  again  unenforceable  and  unnecessary!  Animals  are 
called  onto  film  sets  at  times  with  less  than  5 hours  notice.  That  is  why  we 
nave  a kiimane  Representative  on  every  set.  This  type  of  notice  Is  just  impossible 
to  achieve!  It  is  also  useless  to  whoever  is  reading  it  if  they  are  not  in  fact 
a reputable  animal  trainer  in  the  Industry.  Only  such  a person  would  understand 
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*cw  each  sequence  could  be  accomplished.  He  or  she  would  personally  have  to 
know  the  animal  being  used  in  the  script  to  fairly  evaluate  the  action  as 
safe  or  unsafe  to  the  animal.  Once  again  this  bill  seems  to  have  had  very 
little  if  any  research  done  on  it  prior  to  its  creation*  This  was  all  considered 
years  ago  and  the  only  solution  was  to  have  an  officer  on  every  set.  That  Is 
why  there  is  a Humane  Representative  on  every  set. 

Page  a,  line  22  through  Page  10.  line  21 

Putting  a veterinarian  not  affiliated  with  the  film  industry  on  set  Is  not 
sensible  because  he  would  have  no  knowledge  of  our  industry.  It  would  make 
more  sense  to  have  a veterinarian  that  has  the  experience  in  care,  housing  and 
transportation  of  exotic  animals,  both  local  and  out  of  state. 

Lines  23  on  page  8 through  line  21  on  page  10  are  unfair! 

The  only  fair  way  to  meet  the  concerns  of  the  many  different  industries 
involved  and  affected  Dy  this  pill  is  to  have  a reqresentative  of  each  industry 
(chosen  by  that  industry)  present.  Anyone  person  who  feels  he  or  she  knows 
enough  about  all  the  industries  affected  by  the  bill  is  obviously  unqualified. 

This  bill  Is  unnecessary  due  to  the  fact  that  we  already  have  many  agencies 
suer,  as  county,  state,  city  and  federal,  tnat  police  us  fully.  American  Humane 
governs  us  on  all  movie  and  Television  sets,  the  county  for  caging  and  fencing. 
State  Health  Dept,  for  all  food  storage  and  animal  waste,  Fish  and  Game  for 
housing  and  transportation  of  ail  animals.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture covers  all  of  the  above. 

In  summary,  this  bill  is  unnecessary  and  a waste  of  tax  dollars,  personal 
funds  belonging  to  the  exhibitors,  time  and  energy.  Inadequate  research  was 
done  and  all  it  will  do  is  hurt  the  animals  involved  by  depleting  funds,  which 
would  be  otherwise  spent  on  the  animals. 

Everything  addressed  in  this  bill  is  already  addressed  in  existing  laws, 
both  state  and  federal.  The  state  of  California  has  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
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and  money  and  energy  to  address  tne  concerns  of  H.R.  3252,  It  is  truly  a sftame 
to  have  to  channel  more  of  the  same  time,  money  and  energy  to  prove  it. 


Sincerely, 


Steve  Martin 

Owner,  Working  Wildlife 

Vice  President,  C.A.O.A, 
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Submitted  by 
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to 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is 
Richard  Houck.  I have  been  a licensed  veterinarian  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  and  I have  been  the  staff  veterinarian  for 
Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & Bailey  Circus  for  almost  ten  years.  I 
have  worked  with  exotic  animals  for  more  than  twenty  years.  These 
services  have  included  administering  preventive  care,  such  as 
nutrition  and  husbandry  programs,  as  well  as  administering  surgi- 
cal procedures.  I have  worked  extensively  in  the  area  of  captive 
breeding  of  animals  such  as  elephants  and  tigers.  I am  pleased  to 
be  here  today  to  present  the  procedures  and  policies  of  Ringling 
Bros,  regarding  the  care  and  treatment  of  our  Circus  animals. 

Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & Bailey  Circus  has  been  caring  for 
animals  for  over  120  years.  It  is  regarded  by  knowledgeable 
entities  as  one  of  the  world's  leaders  in  both  experience  and 
knowledge  regarding  the  needs  and  successful  husbandry  of  animals. 
Ringling  Bros,  is  the  longest  running  live  family  entertainment 
enterprise  in  our  country's  history.  We  have  two  Circus  units 
which  travel  throughout  the  United  States  each  year  and  perform 
before  millions  of  patrons  throughout  our  country. 

Ringling  Bros,  supports  and  adheres  to  the  principle  that 
those  who  exhibit  animals  must  comply  with  appropriate  regulations 
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to  possess  and  exhibit  these  animals  to  ensure  their  health  and 
well-being.  These  animals  are  amongst  our  most  valuable  assets  — 
thus,  to  provide  the  finest  care  is  not  only  correct,  but  it  is 
consistent  with  the  image,  philosophy  and  economic  viability  of 
our  Circus. 

Ringling  Bros,  maintains  its  animals  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  16  U.S.C.  1531  et.  seg. , 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  16  U.S.C.  2131  et.  seg.,  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act,  16  U.S.C.  1361  et.  seg. , and  all  of  their  respec- 
tive regulations,  as  well  as  the  laws  and  regulations  which  have 
been  adopted  by  virtually  every  state  and  many  municipalities. 
These  state  and  local  laws  include  comprehensive  anti-druelty 
statutes  which  prohibit  the  cruel  and  abusive  treatment  of  ani- 
mals, and  some  states  require  permits  and  impose  inspection 
requirements  before  an  exhibitor  may  appear  within  the  state. 

Ringling  Bros,  is  a licensed  exhibitor  under  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  As  such,  we  must  obtain  an  Exhibitor's  License  each 
year,  and  we  are  subject  to  the  regulations  promulgated  under  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  These  regulations  were  established  as  a 
result  of  extensive  study,  research  and  input  by  many  knowledge- 
able people  from  the  USDA  and  from  the  private  sector.  These 
regulations  are  comprehensive  and  provide  appropriate  standards 
for  animal  care,  husbandry  and  handling  and  their  veterinary 
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care.  The  regulations  address  husbandry  practices  such  as 

feeding,  watering,  bedding,  sanitation,  temperature  control, 
ventilation  and  lighting.  Also  addressed  are  the  space  and 
construction  of  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  of  the  animals. 
Standards  of  veterinary  care,  transportation,  humane  treatment, 
exercise  plans  and  environmental  enrichment  are  all  regulated,  as 
well . 


Additionally,  the  general  handling  provisions  in  the  regula- 

2V 

tions  strictly  prohibit  any  physical  abuse  of  the  animals.  For 

example.  Section  3.135  forbids  "unnecessary  discomfort,  behavioral 
stress  or  physical  harm  to  the  animal."  9 CFR  Section  3.135. 
Failure  to  meet  USDA  standards  exposes  an  exhibitor  to  federal 
sanctions,  including  revocation  of  its  exhibitor's  License. 


The  Animal  Welfare  Act  regulations  provide  for  detailed 
inspections,  and  Ringling  Bros,  is  regularly  inspected  by  the 


hy 

See,  e.q. , 9 CFR  Section  2.40  which  requires  each 
exhibitor  to  have  an  attending  veterinarian  to  provide  veterinary 
care  to  the  animals.  Additional  provisions  regarding  veterinary 
care  for  the  various  categories  of  animals  listed  in  Part  3 of 
this  title  are  also  set  forth  in  Sections  3.10,  3.34,  3.59,  3.84, 
3.111  and  3.134. 

2V 

See  9 CFR  Section  2.131.  Section  2 . 131(a) (2) (i)  provides 
that  " [p]hysical  abuse  shall  not  be  used  to  train,  work  or 
otherwise  handle  animals."  Subparagraph  (c) (i)  of  Section  2.131 
requires  that  the  animals  "be  exhibited  only  for  periods  of  time 
and  under  conditions  consistent  with  their  health  and  well-being." 
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Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  ("APHIS")  of  the  USDA 
for  compliance  with  the  regulations.  No  instances  of  mistreatment 
of  our  animals  have  been  found  by  USDA  inspectors. 

The  veterinary  inspectors  are  empowered  to  inspect  without 
giving  any  prior  notice  to  exhibitors,  and  the  regulations  clearly 
empower  the  inspectors  to  request  submission  of  additional  rele- 
vant information  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  the  regulations.  See  9 CFR  Section  2.125  and  2.126.  Detailed 
inspection  reports  are  always  issued  by  the  veterinary  inspectors 
after  each  inspection.  While  we  agree  that  additional  financial 
resources  would  certainly  bolster  the  USDA  inspection  program,  I 
have  found  the  inspectors  to  be  very  thorough. 

As  Ringling  Bros.7  full-time  veterinarian,  I oversee  the 
special  medical  needs  and  general  health  maintenance  program  of 
all  the  animals  on  each  Circus  Unit.  It  is  my  practice  to  admin- 
ister preventive  care  to  all  animals  performing  with  the  Circus.  I 
prescribe  a balanced  and  regulated  diet  for  each  individual  animal 
and  make  sure  that  all  animals  are  parasite-free,  both  internally 
and  externally.  Each  animal  is  vaccinated  with  vaccines  designed 
for  the  particular  animal  in  order  to  build  up  the  animal's 
immunity  to  disease.  I also  prepare  a daily  husbandry  program  for 
each  animal  which  addresses  the  feeding,  watering,  exercise, 
ambient  temperature,  cleanliness  and  sanitation  requirements  of 
each  animal.  This  program  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  USDA 
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guidelines.  Routine  dental  care  is  provided  as  needed  and  the 
animals  are  treated  in  cases  of  illness.  I also  oversee  the  Asian 
Elephant  breeding  program  established  at  our  Florida  Breeding 
Compound . 

I am  on.  the  Circus  or  on  call- at  all  times.  I also  make 
arrangements  with  a veterinary  colleague  in  every  city  to  be  on 
twenty-four  hour  call  if  I am  not-  able  to  be  on  site.  Addi- 
tionally, all  the  animals  are  under  constant  observation  by  the 
Stable  Master,  who  travels  with  each  Unit  and  works  in  close 
concert  with  the  animal  grooms  and  animaL  trainers  to  ensure  that 
the  daily  grooming,  feeding  and  other  care  practices  of  the 
animals  are  maintained. 

It  is  Ringling  Bros,  policy  to  have  the  animals'  food  brought 
directly  to  each  arena  by  local  suppliers  to  assure  the  foods' 
freshness:  Raw  fruit  and  vegetables,  protein-enriched  grains, 
vitamin-  and  mineral-enriched  granular  mix,  fresh 
government-inspected  meat  or  prepackaged  vitamin-added  meat  are 
all  part  of  the  daily  menu. 

The  more  than  11  million  annual  patrons  are  a testament  to 
the  fine  treatment  our  animals  receive.  The  well-being  of  our 
animals  has  been  lauded  by  the  Director  of  Animal  Care  Staff  of 
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Zoo  and  Exhibition  Animals,  Veterinary  Services 
stated  the  following  with  regard  to  our  animals 


of  US DA/ APHIS 
3V 


who 


I have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  signs  of  abnor- 
mal behavior  in  any  of  the  primates,  big  cats 
or  other  of  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & 

Bailey  Circus  animals.  This  is  probably 
because  of  the  amount  of  time  the  animals  are 
kept  active  and  the  interaction  that  goes  on 
between  the  animals  and  their  trainers. 
Performing  every  day  provides  circus  animals 
with  physical  and  mental  stimulation  that 
animals  in  all  but  the  most  exceptional  zoos 
just  don't  get. 


Ringling  Bros,  policy  is  to  train  animals  only  through 
positive  reinforcement.  This  method  requires  a great  degree  of 
trust  and  mutual  respect  between  trainer  and  animal.  Beating, 
whipping,  physical  or  verbal  abuse  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
animal  training.  Moreover,  withholding  food  or  water  as  a train- 
ing method  is  strictly  prohibited.  While  there  are  those  who 
assert  that  such  positive  methods  cannot  be  used,  a recent  study 
conducted  in  England  by  a famed  animal  behaviorist,  Dr.  Martha 
Kiley-Worthington,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to  study  circus  animals, 
concluded  to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  she  found  that  "the  essence  of 


u 


Statement  of  Dr.  Richard  Crawford,  Fall  1989. 
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circus  training  is  that  it  concentrates  on  the  individual  [ani- 

hJ 

mal],  and  respect  for  him  and  her  ..." 

As  I stated  earlier,  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & Bailey 
Circus  is  the  longest  running  live  family  enterprise  in  our 
nation's  history.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  excellent  health  and 
well-being  of  our  animals.  We  believe  that  the  presentation  of 
animals  in  our  Circus  provides  a vital  education  to  children  and 
adults  and  fosters  a respect  for  these  animals,  as  well  as  an 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  conservation  and  propagation  of  the 
species. 

Dr.  Kiley-Worthington  concluded  similarly  in  her  study  when 
she  found  that  circuses  are  uniquely  capable  of  educating  the 
public  about  animals.  Her  report  provides  that  circuses  are 
"uniquely  placed  to  be  able  to  do  research  on  the  human  animal 
relationship  . . . and  [i]n  this  way  they  [circuses]  could  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  educating  the  public  and  heightening 


±1/ 

Dr.  Martha  Kiley-Worthington  was  commissioned  to  carry  out 
an  independent  scientific  study  of  circus  animals  in  comparision 
with  animals  in  zoos  and  other  husbandry  systems  and  in  the  wild. 
See  Kiley-Worthington,  Animals  in  Circuses  and  Zoos  Chiron's 
World,  Little  Eco  Farms  Publishing  1990.  Considered  preeminent  in 
her  field,  Dr.  Kiley-Worthington  was  one  of  the  first  ethologists 
to  live  with  and  study  wild  African  animals  and  has  been  an  Animal 
Behaviour  Consultant  since  1971. 
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the  respect  for  individual  animals,  their  unique  intelligences  and 

5V 

amazing  abilities.". 

Ringling  Bros,  is  committed  to  the  proper  treatment  and  care 
of  all  its  animals,  both  domestic  and  exotic.  We  are  committed  to 
ensure  that  every  exhibition  is  designed  to  enhance  the  animal's 
natural  ability,  agility  and  intelligence.  We  are  committed  to 
uphold  the  highest  traditions  and  standards  of  animal  presenta- 
tion, and  we  respect  and  will  abide  by  responsible  laws  and 
regulations  regarding  the  care  and  handling  of  animals. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  its  regulations  appropriately 
address  and  provide  for  the  care,  transportation  and  husbandry 
standards  of  animals.  Clearly,  APHIS  will  be  better  served  if 
additional  funding  is  granted  to  further  its  inspection  process. 
However,  additional  legislation  is  merely  duplicative  and  will 
serve  only  to  create  layers  of  regulation,  which  end  result  will 
be  an  administrative  burden  and  fiscal  drain  on  the  USDA.  It  is 
simply  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  I welcome 
any  questions  you  may  have. 


5V 

See  Kiley-Worthington  at  p.  222. 
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VIA  HAND  DELIVERY 

Mr.  Jerry  DuVal 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Agriculture 

1301  Longworth  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  DuVal: 

As  you  are  aware,  on  July  8,  1992  the  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment Operations,  Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture  held  an  Over- 
sight Hearing  on  Animals  in  Exhibition.  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum 
& Bailey  Circus  was  invited  to  speak  at  this  Hearing,  and  I spoke 
on  behalf  of  Ringling  Bros.  Written  testimony  was  also  submitted 
prior  to  the  Hearing  on  July  6,  1992.  The  written  testimony 
addressed  those  issues  which  the  Subcommittee  requested  that  we 
address. 

The  purpose  of  this  submission  to  the  Subcommittee  is  to 
provide  clarification  to  the  written  testimony  submitted  by  Holly 
Cheever,  D.V.M.  dated  July  2,  1992.  Therein,  Dr.  Cheever  makes 
numerous  statements  regarding  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & Bailey, 
which  are  inaccurate,  misleading  and  without  any  scientific  basis. 
Dr.  Cheever  has  never  personally  examined  any  animals  belonging  to 
Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & Bailey  and  for  her  to  make  medical  and 
psychological  evaluations  of  these  animals  without  having  conduct- 
ed any  kind  of  veterinary  examination  in  and  of  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  refute  her  unsubstantiated  allegations. 

For  example.  Dr.  Cheever  refers  to  the  "inherent  abuse"  in 
the  "behind  the  scenes"  training  of  animals.  It  is  interesting 
that  she  is  able  to  describe  the  methods  of  training  when  she 
herself  has  never  been  "behind  the  scenes"  of  Ringling  Bros,  and 
Barnum  & Bailey.  Dr.  Cheever  is  absolutely  incorrect  in  her 
allegation  that  any  type  of  negative  treatment  or  abuse  is  used  in 
training  our  animals.  This  is  untrue.  To  the  contrary,  our 
animals  are  trained  by  positive  reinforcement,  as  we  have  already 
described  in  the  written  testimony  we  previously  submitted.  The 
use  of  positive  reinforcement  in  the  training  of  circus  animals  in 
general  has  been  described  at  length  in  the  study  prepared  by  Dr. 
Kiley-Worthington,  an  animal  behaviorist  from  England,  who  we  have 
previously  referenced  in  our  written  testimony.  We  have  also 
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submitted  for  the  record  a complete  and  original  text  of  her 
study.  Dr.  Kiley-Worthington' s results  were  based  upon  actual 
on-site  observations  of  circus  animals,  unlike  the  uninformed 
opinions  of  Dr.  Cheever. 

Dr.  Cheever  makes  other  statements  that  are  similarly  irre- 
sponsible. For  example,  she  states  that  circus  bears  are  denied 
their  period  of  hibernation  "during  cold  weather."  What  she  fails 
to  acknowledge  is  that  bears  performing  with  circuses  are  not 
subject  to  cold  weather.  She  also  fails  to  acknowledge  a 
well-documented  fact  concerning  hibernation  that  in  southern 
populations  of  American  and  Asian  Black  Bears,  where  food  is 
readily  available  throughout  the  year,  bears  are  able  to  remain 
active  throughout  the  winter. 

Similarly,  it  is  irresponsible  to  allege  that  traveling  is 
stressful  on  the  animals.  While  Dr.  Cheever  represents  that  all 
household  cats  experience  fear  when  they  are  transported  by  car, 
there  are  many  cats,  dogs  and  other  animals  that  take  great 
pleasure  in  being  transported  by  car.  There  has  been  absolutely 
no  objective  research  and  resultant  evidence  which  would  support 
Dr.  Cheever ' s allegation.  Again,  to  the  contrary.  Dr. 
Kiley-Worthington  in  her  text  at  pages  41-44  addresses  the  issue 
of  transportation  of  circus  animals  in  which  she  concludes  at  page 
44  that  "[t]here  was  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  transporting 
of  circus  animals  is  necessarily,  or  unusually,  distressing  or 
traumatic  for  the  animals  ..."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Dr.  Cheever  states,  without  any  foundation,  that  some  of  our 
elephants  are  arthritic  and  lame  because  the  elephants  slowly 
descend  the  ramps  from  the  railroad  cars  which  transport  the 
elephants.  It  is  unconscionable  that  she  would  make  such  an 
inflammatory  statement  without  having  personally  examined  these 
elephants.  These  elephants  are  not  arthritic  or  lame.  Instead, 
as  mammals  with  an  excellent  memory,  these  animals  are  able  to 
recall  that  the  angle  of  the  ramp  varies  depending  upon  where  the 
train  has  stopped.  Therefore,  descending  the  ramp  cautiously  is 
expected  and  logical  behavior  given  their  size  and  the  varying 
degrees  at  which  the  ramps  are  placed. 

Dr.  Cheever  irresponsibly  cites  a quote  from  a book  written 
by  John  Ringling  North  regarding  the  training  of  "big  cats."  She, 
like  the  many  other  animal  activists  who  like  to  cite  this  para- 
graph, conveniently  failed  to  include  the  paragraph  which  immedi- 
ately follows  the  one  Dr.  Cheever  cited: 

But  Alfred  did  not  use  such  methods.  He 
did  start  off  with  the  animals  collared 
and  chained  to  their  pedestals,  but  he 
began  by  making  friends  with  them.  He 
went  into  the  training  ring  with  a 
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leather  pouch  full  of  beef  cut  into 
small  morsels.  He  would  put  a piece  of 
beef  on  the  end  of  a sharp  stick  and 
offer  it  to  the  animal,  whatever  it  was. 

Then  he  would  talk  to  it,  coming  closer 
until  he  was  alongside.  The  next  thing 
you  know  he  was  stroking  it.  Of  course, 
it  took  several  days  to  get  an  animal's 
confidence. 

North,  John  Ringling,  The  Circus  Kings  at  page  299. 

Similarly  misleading  is  Dr.  Cheever's  reference  to  the  death 
of  Queenie,  an  elephant  who  had  performed  with  Ringling  Bros. 

This  unfortunate  incident  occurred  on  March  22,  1930  --  more  than 
62  years  ago  and  many,  many  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act. 

In  summary,  Dr.  Cheever's  testimony  was  not  based  upon  any 
actual  examination  of  our  animals  and,  therefore,  her  statements 
regarding  Ringling  Bros.'  animals  are  as  irresponsible  as  a 
medical  doctor  observing  children  at  a playground  and  making  a 
medical  or  psychological  diagnosis  of  each  child. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  additional  informa- 
tion for  the  record. 
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The  Honorable  Charles  Rose,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations, 

Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
1301  LHOB 

Unites  States  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Rose: 

I am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  this  Subcommittee  concerning  the 
treatment  of  animals,,  both  domesticated  and  non-domesticated,  used  for  exhibition  and 
entertainment  purposes.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  animals  so  used  are  not  afforded 
sufficient  protection  from  cruelty  and  misuse  by  the  inadequate  Animal  Welfare  Act,  and 
that  the  Act  is  not  used  to  its  full  extent  to  enforce  even  the  very  minimal  anti-cruelty 
statutes  that  it  contains. 

I am  a doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  practicing  near  Albany,  New  York.  I obtained  my 
undergraduate  degree  from  Harvard  University  in  1971  and  my  veterinary  degree  from 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Cornell  University  (D.V.M.  1980),  from  which  I 
graduated  first  in  my  class.  I assist  in  administering  New  York  State’s  veterinary  licensing 
exam  annually,  have  served  on  various  alumni  councils  to  the  Veterinary  College,  and 
have  been  honored  to  receive  numerous  awards,  including  the  New  York  State  Humane 
Association’s  Veterinarian  of  the  Year  Award  for  1991. 

As  a consultant  on  cruelty  cases,  I am  frequently  called  upon  to  examine  performing 
animals,  witness  their  various  acts  both  live  and  videotaped,  and  render  an  opinion  as 
to  their  health,  behavior,  and  treatment.  Unfortunately,  I have  seen  serious  mistreatment 
of  the  performing  animals  in  all  forms  of  animal  exhibitions,  including  donkey  basketball, 
mule  diving,  greased  pig  contests,  rodeos,  traveling  petting  zoos,  and  the  worst  offenders, 
circuses.  Every  one  of  these  forms  of  entertainment  is  predicated  upon  animal  abuse  in 
some,  if  not  all  aspects  of  their  housing,  training,  and  transportation.  The  abuse  and 
stress  to  the  animals  is  evinced  by  their  abnormal  behaviors  or  their  physical  condition 
or  their  obvious  terror  when  performing  their  acts  - mule  diving  is  a good  example  of 
the  latter.  I have  seen  mules  snorting  and  wide-eyed  with  fear  at  the  top  of  their  diving 
platform,  and  defecating  with  a loose  stool  (a  common  sign  of  nervousness  in  equines) 
before  their  dive.  There  is  nothing  in  a mule’s  evolution  and  normal  behavior  that  would 
prepare  it  for  such  an  unnatural  performance. 


MEMBER.  Association  of  Veterinarians  for  Animal  Rights 
MEMBER.  American  Association  of  Equine  Practitioners 
MEMBER.  Advisory  Board.  Food  Animal  Concern  Thrst  (PACT) 
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Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  physical  needs  and  none  of  the  behavioral  needs  of  the 
animal  performers  are  met  by  the  conditions  in  which  they  exist.  I will  focus  on  circuses 
as  being  the  most  inhumane  offenders,  in  my  opinion,  starting  first  with  their  housing 
conditions.  I was  invited  in  1990  to  inspect  The  Moscow  Circus’  animals  backstage  by 
an  Albany  television  newscaster  with  the  consent  and  invitation  of  the  Circus 
management.  The  Circus  at  that  time  had  three  species  of  animals,  namely  bears,  tigers 
and  horses.  Although  I was  given  a full  tour  of  the  tigers’  and  horses’  conditions,  I was 
forbidden  to  see  the  bears  and  was  given  several  lame  and  conflicting  excuses  for  this 
refusal  by  way  of  explanation.  The  Circus  management  finally  explained  that  I was 
barred  from  viewing  the  bears  because  the  cages  looked  so  "deceptively"  small.  Since  it 
was  precisely  this  issue  of  cage  size  that  had  earned  The  Moscow  Circus  cruelty  citations 
during  its  previous  tour,  I could  only  assume  that  the  bears  were  still  being  maintained 
in  cages  too  cramped  to  allow  normal  postures.  This  is  in  violation  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act,  Part  3,  Subpart  F,  Section  3.137,  paragraph  C. 

As  for  the  animals  I was  permitted  to  view,  I saw  and  was  told  the  following: 

1.  Sixteen  tigers  were  packed  into  an  inadequate  "exercise  cage",  too  small  to  permit 
such  a large  number  of  animals  to  move  freely. 

2.  One  female  tiger  had  abandoned  her  litter,  bom  in  transit,  the  previous  year.  This 
form  of  behavior  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  wild,  and  is  a common  indicator  of 
extreme  maternal  stress. 

3.  Their  diet  as  described  to  me  was  imbalanced,  and  could  potentially  produce 
nutritional  secondary  hyperparathyroidism,  with  resulting  pathological  bone 
fractures,  over  time. 

4.  There  were  11  light  horses  and  four  draft  horses.  Some  were  recent  replacements 
for  four  that  had  died  during  the  Canadian  portion  of  their  tour  due  to  various 
forms  of  colic  (an  equine  abdominal  disorder).  Also,  the  entire  band  had 
experienced  an  outbreak  of  a viral  disease  (rhinopneumonitis)  requiring  a 
quarantine  period.  If  a private  stable  were  to  exhibit  such  a large  number  of 
health  problems,  any  knowledgeable  equine  practitioner  would  point  to  poor  care, 
extreme  stress,  and  stable  mismanagement  as  the  multiple  causes. 

During  the  Ringling  Brothers  and  Bamum  & Bailey  tour  in  May  1990,  I witnessed 
elephants  standing  in  dirty  railroad  cars  shackled  by  fore  and  hind  limbs.  I saw  many 
with  old  scars,  some  fresh  puncture  wounds  and  abscesses,  and  many  exhibiting 
stereotypic,  repetitive  behavior  which  indicates  mental  stress.  Some  were  so  arthritic  and 
lame  that  they  crept  down  the  unloading  ramps  in  obvious  pain. 
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What  makes  the  elephants’  plight  so  distressing  is  the  complete  lack  of  an  attempt  to 
address  their  behavioral  needs.  They  are  complex,  highly  intelligent  animals  who  live  in 
matriarchal  family  groups,  form  long  attachments,  and  express  grief  over  dead  relatives. 
To  isolate  them  and  prevent  them  from  bonding  with  the  social  group  so  necessary  for 
their  overall  health  and  well-being  is  undeniably  stressful  and  cruel.  As  for  their 
confinement,  I hope  that  the  abuse  in  chaining  these  naturally  nomadic  animals  into 
immobility  for  23  hours  a day  is  too  obvious  to  require  mention. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  departures  from  the  expression  of  normal  behavior  is  seen  in 
the  circus  bears  who  are  forced  to  perform  in  the  winter  months.  Any  school  child  will 
tell  you  that  bears  hibernate  during  cold  weather;  it  is  an  instinctive  drive  second  only 
to  the  drives  to  find  food  and  to  reproduce.  Clearly,  denying  a hibernating  species  the 
opportunity  to  perform  this  basic  biological  rhythmic  pattern  imposes  both  physical  and 
psychological  stress  in  the  animal. 

The  manner  in  which  performing  animals  are  transported  constitutes  a second  area  of 
inherent  mistreatment.  As  with  the  housing  situation,  animals  are  transported  in 
enclosures  too  small  to  satisfy  normal  behavioral  and  physical  needs.  Their  enclosures 
are  frequently  soiled.  Animals  who  may  not  be  adapted  to  our  climates  are  exposed  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  resulting  in  documented  deaths  (e.g.  Ringling  Brothers’ 
"Queenie").  Food  and  water  may  be  withheld,  as  has  been  noted  in  several  humane 
investigators’  reports,  vastly  increasing  the  animals’  discomfort  and  stress. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  cramped  and  dirty  quarters  and  the  physical  discomfort  that 
constitutes  mistreatment  to  these  animals,  it  is  also  the  constant  travel  itself,  from  civic 
arena  to  railroad  car  to  civic  arena  interminably  for  50  weeks  per  year.  This  existence 
is  unreasonably  stressful  on  any  animal,  domesticated  or  wild.  Any  owner  of  a housecat 
can  attest  to  the  fear  and  distress  that  cat  exhibits  when  transported  by  car,  no  matter 
how  briefly,  by  its  trusted  human  companion.  The  distress  exhibited  by  a wild  member 
of  the  family  Felidae  in  the  company  of  human  handlers  whom  it  fears  must  be  many 
times  greater,  and  is  a constant  facet  of  its  existence. 

The  final  area  of  inherent  abuse  is  the  training  which  goes  on  behind  the  circus’  glittering 
facade.  The  information  gathered  by  animal  protection  agencies  on  training  methods 
derives  from  various  sources,  including  ex-trainers,  circus  workers,  videotapes,  and 
unabashed  statements  from  the’drcus  management  itself.  Consider  this  quote  from  Henry 
Ringling  North,  descendant  of  the  original  founder  of  Ringling  Brothers  Circus,  from  his 
book  The  Circus  Kings  (I960): 
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"It  is  not  usually  a pretty  sight  to  see  the  big  cats  trained ...  When 
he  ( the  trainer)  starts  off  they  are  all  chained  to  their  pedestals, 
and  ropes  are  put  around  their  necks  to  choke  them  down  and 
make  them  obey.  All  sorts  of  other  brutalities  are  used  to  force 
them  to  respect  the  trainer  and  leam  their  tricks.  They  work  from 
fear." 

I don’t  know  which  is  more  disturbing,  the  way  the  big  cats  are  trained,  or  the 
implication  that  the  author  assumes  the  public  will  find  these  practices  acceptable. 

The  bottom  line  in  the  behind-the-scenes  training  is  that  one  cannot  induce  animals, 
particularly  the  undomesticated  species,  to  perform  frightening  (e.g.  rings  of  fire),  painful 
(bears  on  bicycles),  and  unnatural  tricks  without  using  severe  negative  reinforcement  to 
obtain  unvarying  compliance.  I remind  this  Committee  that  unvarying  compliance  is  an 
absolute  requirement  to  successfully  compete  in  the  animal  entertainment  business. 
Information  from  informants  within  the  industry  reveals  paw  burnings,  choke  ropes  to 
render  animals  unconscious,  electric  shocks,  food  deprivation,  etc.  I speak  not  as  a 
veterinarian,  but  as  a mother  when  I say  that  to  pass  off  this  kind  of  cruelty  as 
wholesome,  all-American  family  entertainment  is  outrageous  and  is  seen  as  unacceptable 
by  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  American  public. 

We  could  expect  some  improvement  in  these  animals’  lives  if  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
were  properly  enforced.  Part  3 of  Standards,  Subpart  F,  3.128  discusses  space 
requirements  which  should  allow  normal  postural  movements,  and  lists  as  evidence  of 
improper  space  and  care  "malnutrition,  poor  condition,  debility,  stress,  or  abnormal 
behavior  patterns."  Every  performing  animal  act  I have  seen  has  exhibited  at  least  one, 
and  usually  many,  of  these  symptoms.  A Freedom  of  Information  request,  for  USDA 
inspection  records  of  The  Moscow  Circus  in  February  1990  revealed  no  violations  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  despite  the  many  health  problems  and  the  stereotypic  behaviors 
exhibited  by  the  animals  during  that  tour.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  USDA  is  failing 
to  perform  its  function  in  enforcing  this  act,  as  dictated  by  Congress. 

However,  enforcement  is  not  the  only  problem  with  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  It  simply 
does  not  address  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  performing  animals  in  their  training,  for 
instance.  Some  of  my  veterinary  peers  support  donkey  basketball,  mule  diving,  circuses, 
etc.  as  supplying  an  adequate  existence  for  the  animal  performers,  but  I have  to  disagree. 
The  question  here  is  not  what  is  survivable,  but  what  is  humane. 
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At  present,  the  Federal  Animal  Welfare  Act  does  not  prevent  cruelty  and  is  not 
sufficiently  enforced  to  provide  even  its  bare  minimum  of  humane  care.  I hope  this 
Committee  will  see  fit  to  recommend  strengthening  and  increasing  enforcement  of  this 
Act  to  mitigate  some  of  the  suffering  in  these  animals’  lives. 


Thank  you  for  your  attention  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely, 


CLiaxAh 

f/c. 


Holly/Cheever,  DVM 
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My  name  is  Richard  O’ Barry,  and  I am  the  Director  of 
the  Dolphin  Project,  a non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  and  understanding  of  dolphins  and  other  whales 
throughout  the  world.  I represent  a coalition  of  twenty-two 
groups  opposed  to  dolphin  captivity.  These  intelligent, 
free-ranging  and  most  social  of  animals  languish  and  die  in 
aquariums,  hotels,  night  clubs,  amusement  parks,  or  any  number 
of  unnatural  places  for  our  casual  amusement,  even  a Las  Vegas 
gambling  resort. 

I have  been  involved  in  this  issue  for  over  thirty 
years.  For  ten  of  those  years  I was  working  on  the  other  side 
of  the  captivity  issue  in  various  capacities,  including 
training  the  five  dolphins  who  played  "Flipper"  on  the 
television  series. 

Dolphins  in  captivity  are  suffering  and  dying 
needlessly,  while  the  government  agencies  in  place  to  monitor 
their  care  and  protect  them  from  cruelty  and  neglect  are 
ineffective  and  indifferent  at  best,  and  at  worst  are 
unresponsive  and  incompetent.  Over  the  years,  these  agencies 
have  been  presented  with  volumes  of  material  pointing  to 
permitholders ’ various  violations  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  and/or  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  Routinely,  they 
drag  their  feet  and  are  seemingly  reluctant  to  act  upon 
information  provided  them.  When  a private  citizen  or 
organization  finally  manages  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
governing  agency,  it  can  take  two  to  three  years  to  actually 
bring  charges.  In  the  meantime,  these  animals  remain  in  the 
unhealthy  or  dangerous  situation  until  a determination  is 
made. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Services  (NMFS)  is 
responsible  for  establishing  catch  quotas  and  tracking  captive 
marine  mammals.  To  its  discredit,  it  relies  upon  records  that 
are  woefully  inaccurate  and  out  of  date.  A study  undertaken  by 
staff  members  Craig  Dezern  and  Cindy  Schreuder  of  The  Orlando 
Sentinel  (June  10-11,  1990)  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
reports,  recordkeeping  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  captive 
dolphins,  revealed  many  disturbing  findings.  An  inventory  of 
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1206  dolphins  captured  or  born  into  captivity  since  1973 
contained  hundreds  of  mistakes  or  omissions.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  analysis  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  of  its 
available  data,  and  attempts  to  track  some  dolphins  led  to  a 
dead  end,  with  the  dolphins  "disappearing"  altogether,  their 
whereabouts  or  condition  unknown.  In  other  instances,  tracking 
a dolphin’s  captivity  history  through  inventory  reports 
reflected  a new  birthdate  or  sex  than  what  was  originally 
entered.  In  an  attempt  to  determine  how  long  dolphins  live  in 
captivity,  hundreds  of  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
records  had  to  be  discarded  because  they  were  incomplete  or 
contradictory.  It  was  found  that  there  is  often  a delay  by 
NMFS  in  entering  information  which  would  update  the  records, 
and  delays  by  the  permitholders  in  providing  it  are  common. 
Consequently,  "current"  inventory  reports  were  found  to  be 
almost  two  years  out  of  date  for  some  facilities. 

It  is  not  possible  to  cover  all  the  abuse  that  occurs 
in  this  billion-dollar  dolphin  abusement  park  industry. 

Several  examples  of  these  abuses  are  attached  and  made  a part 
of  this  testimony;  however,  I would  like  to  provide  the 
Committee  with  an  overview  of  why  the  current  system  simply 
does  not  work.  The  Marine  Mammal  Commission,  The  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Animal  Plant  and  Health  Inspection  Service 
all  have  failed  miserably  to  uphold  the  1972  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act.  We  might  as  well  rename  the  Act  "The  1972 
Marine  Mammal  Park  Protection  Act",  because  rather  than 
providing  protection  for  the  dolphins,  it  is  the  industry  that 
is  being  protected.  The  industry  has  failed  to  educate  the 
public  as  it  claims  to  do  because  it  is  based  on  deception, 
greed  and  exploitation.  If  what  they  do  is  truly  educational, 
this  industry  could  have  solved  the  tuna  dolphin  problem  twenty 
years  ago  and  saved  the  lives  of  6 million  dolphins.  They 
didn't  involve  themselves  though  because  it  would  have  meant 
disrupting  the  complacency  of  their  paying  guests. 

I just  came  back  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri  where  we 
protested  an  abusement  park  called  "Worlds  of  Fun",  which  is 
operated  by  Marine  Animal  Productions.  This  is  a tiny, 
substandard,  chlorinated  box  right  under  the  ferris  wheel.  It 
is  surrounded  by  bleachers  of  cash  customers.  The  show  was 
nothing  but  a display  of  dominance,  certainly  a form  of  bad 
education.  They  paid  to  see  this  abuse  and  they  applauded  it. 
And  that’s  where  they  got  ripped  off.  If  they  were  educated 
about  what  they  were  really  seeing,  they  would  most  likely  be 
rebelling.  I rebelled.  I protested  the  show  and  produced  for 
them  the  1992  Marine  Mammal  Inventory  Report  for  Marine  Animal 
Productions.  There  are  77  dead  dolphins  on  that  report.  Even 
the  trainer  who  was  there  had  never  seen  a Marine  Mammal 
Inventory  Report  and  didn’t  know  that  Marine  Animal  Productions 
had  so  many  deaths. 
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What  the  industry  is  doing  is  educating  people  to 
accept  this  abuse  as  normal  and  natural,  and  that  is  really  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  To  teach  a child  not  to  step  on  a 
caterpillar  is  as  important  to  the  child  as  it  is  to  the 
caterpiller.  .The  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  the  issue  of 
captivity.  This  issue  is  as  much  about  education  as  it  is 
about  animal  rights. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  from  Worlds  of  Fun  is 
Sea  World.  It  is  the  same  story,  only  on  a larger  scale.  Sea 
World  can  afford  to  hire  scientists  and  veterinarians  to  defend 
their  position.  Let's  take  a look  at  "Shamu",  for  example.  Sea 
World's  corporate  name  for  whichever  orca  happens  to  be 
performing.  They  have  to  do  that  because  they  have  20  dead 
orcas  out  of  26.  Eighty  percent  of  all  the  orcas  we  have 
captured  are  dead.  They  are  telling  us  that  they  exhibit 
whales  to  educate  and  sensitize  the  public,  so  the  public  will, 
in  turn,  defend  and  protect  these  orcas.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  the  orca  doesn’t  have  any  predators  other  than  Sea 
World  and  the  captive  display  industry. 

We  need  to  find  alternatives  to  captivity,  but  it 
seems  that  wherever  an  alternative  exists,  such  as  the  Dolphin 
Connection  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  it  is  quickly  shut  down  by 
the  authorities. 

If  there  was  a way  for  Worlds  of  Fun,  or  Sea  World, 
the  National  Aquarium  or  ZooAmerica  at  Hersheypark,  or  any  of 
these  places  to  display  a free-ranging,  large-brained, 
gregarious  sonic  creature  such  as  a dolphin  or  a whale  so  that 
it  serves  to  acquaint  the  public  with  their  behavior  in  nature, 
then  captivity  would  have  some  positive  educational  value.  But 
they  can't  do  that,  so  instead  they  have  to  bastardize  the  very 
definition  of  education.  We  are  not  trying  to  close  down  the 
industry;  what  we  want  to  do  is  replace  the  dolphins  and  whales 
with  waterslides,  or  other  forms  of  amusement.  If  you  are 
amused  by  Shamu,  you  are  probably  going  to  be  equally  amused  by 
a boxing  kangaroo  or  a dancing  bear,  because  it  is  the  same 
thing . 

The  Shamu  experience  only  serves  to  perpetuate  our 
insidious  utilitarian  perceptions  of  nature.  It  is  a form  of 
bad  education.  Shamu  and  the  rest  of  these  victim  dolphins  are 
a reference  point  in  our  relationship  with  nature.  Congress 
must  look  at  this  relationship  and  look  at  what  we  are  doing  in 
the  name  of  education  and  research.  If  we  can't  at  least 
abolish  the  travelling,  rent-a-dolphin  show,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  abusive  aspects  of  this  industry,  or  abolish 
the  petting/fondling  pools,  then  how  can  we  even  begin  to  find 
solutions  to  the  larger,  more  complex  environmental  problems 
facing  dolphins?  Most  of  the  rent-a-dolphin  facilities  are 
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substandard.  Clear  regulations  are  in  place  which  should 
prohibit  petting  pools,  and  yet  the  Animal  Plant  and  Health 
Inspection  Service  allows  them  to  operate.  Although  examples 
of  these  violations  are  attached,  I would  like  to  invite  any 
member  of  this  Committee  to  join  me  for  a week  and  I will  show 
them  first-hand  undeniable  abuse  of  dolphins  and  whales  in  our 
society. 


Dolphins  and  whales  are  self-aware  creatures  that 
routinely  make  choices  and  decisions  regarding  the  details  of 
their  lives.  They  are  entitled  to  freedom  of  choice;  thus, 
they  are  entitled  to  freedom.  Capturing  them  and  dragging  them 
kicking  and  screaming  into  captivity  is  simply  wrong.  Even  if 
you  don't  do  anything  with  them,  confinement  in  itself  is 
abusive.  For  this  reason  alone  the  industry  should  be  phased 
out.  Animals  that  would  be  good  candidates  for  readaptation 
and  release  should  be  identified  and  returned  to  their 
families . 

I believe  it  could  be  proven  from  a scientific 
standpoint  that  keeping  these  sonic  creatures  in  concrete  boxes 
doesn't  work.  The  problem  in  doing  so  is  that  the  marine 
mammal  scientists  and  veterinarians  who  would  be  the  logical 
people  to  accomplish  this  are  financially  dependent  on  the 
industry.  Science  is  very,  very  slow  anyhow.  For  example, 
years  ago  on  the  battlefield  when  the  soldiers  fired  cannons, 
they  knew  absolutely  that  when  they  fired  the  cannon,  the 
cannonball  went  through  the  air  in  a trajectory,  in  an  arch, 
and  that  it  didn't  go  in  a straight  line.  They  knew  this  years 
before  the  scientists  were  willing  to  admit  it.  The  fact  that 
science  is  so  slow  is  compounded  by  the  problem  that  marine 
mammal  scientists  and  veterinarians  are  beholden  to  the 
industry  for  their  livelihood.  Given  this  interdependent 
relationship,  it  will  be  a long  time  before  it  will  be  proven 
that  dolphins  do  not  belong  in  captivity. 

Dolphins  are  imperiled  by  the  very  agencies  designated 
to  protect  them.  We  are  calling  for  Congress  to  conduct  an 
immediate  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Animal  Plant  and  Health  Inspection  Service,  and  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission.  An  immedifltg  ban  _m»st . frg  imposed  pn  alt 
captures,  at  least  until  the  problems  are  solved.  We  also  need 
to  have  representatives  of  anti-captivity  groups  placed  on  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  which  so  far  has  only  been  comprised 
of  individuals  who  are  pro-captivity  or  big  business. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  very 
important  issue. 


(Attachments  follow:) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  INFORMATION  PREPARED 
FOR  THE  DOLPHIN  PROJECT 

The  Fund  for  Animals,  1992 


The  following  examples  are  cited  as  alleged 
non-compliance  of  APHIS  standards  pertaining  to  the  public 
display  of  marine  mammals.  Many  of  the  samples  do  not  reflect 
outright  right  animal  abuse  per  .££,  but  illustrate  USDA/APHIS 
alleged  failure  to  cite  facilities  for  non-compliance,  failure 
to  recognize  concerns  affecting  animal  welfare,  preventable 
injury/death  of  both  animals  and  trainers/handlers,  negligent 
husbandry  practices,  questionable  procedures,  and  exploitive 
treatment  of  captive  marine  mammals.  Considering  that 
cetaceans  naturally  form  strong  social  bonds,  complex 
groupings,  and  may  encompass  home  ranges  exceeding  60  miles, 
capable  of  deep  diving  and  reaching  speeds  of  18-22  mph 
(depending  on  species),  there  is  a growing  belief  that  their 
confinement  in  and  of  itself  is  abusive. 

In  1979,  NOAA  Fisheries,  APHIS,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  entered  into  a Cooperative  Agreement  to  ensure 
that  standards  (of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act)  were  applied 
uniformly  to  all  marine  mammals  in  captivity.  NOAA's 
Discussion  Paper  (March  1989,  Permit  Policies  and  Procedures 
for  Scientific  Research  and  Public  Display  Under  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act),  states 
that:  "NOAA  Fisheries  relies  heavily  on  periodic  APHIS 

inspections  to  monitor  compliance..."  A sampling  of  such 
inspection  reports  indicates  irregular  and  inconsistent 
inspections,  where  "compliance"  is  open  to  broad  interpretation 
and  spot  judgments.  Veterinarians  experienced  in  marine  mammal 
medicine  having  no  association  with  the  captive  industry  are 
nearly  non-existent.  The  Florida  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  (DNR)  made  unsuccessful  attempts  in  1990  to  locate 
qualified  veterinarians  with  no  affiliations  to  the  public 
display  community  to  inspect  all  18  of  Florida’s  facilities 
maintaining  cetaceans.  Charles  Futch  of  Florida's  DNR  said 
"We're  finding  that  most  of  them  [veterinarians]  have  a 
potential  conflict  of  interest."  (Tampa  Tribune,  August 
1990) . 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS) , as  the 
enforcement  authority  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
(MMPA)  has  its  own  procedures  in  dealing  with  violators  of  the 
Act.  Both  NMFS  and  APHIS  have  been  ineffective  in  their 
respective  enforcement,  their  inability  to  address  public 
concerns,  and  in  communicating  with  each  other.  NMFS  has 
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demonstrated  itself  overly  permissive  in  authorizing  permit 
requests  (99.4%  are  authorized  for  public  display),  and  by  its 
continued  reliance  on  APHIS  to  enforce  standards  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  APHIS  has  repeatedly  illustrated  its  inadequacy 
to  inspect  facilities,  and  detect  violations  of 
non-compliance.  APHIS  and  NMFS  have  both  shown  that  leniency 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  for  the  enforcement  of 
administrative  procedures. 

The  following  examples  represent  alleged 
non-compliance  of  APHIS  standards  and  public  concerns  which 
remain  unaddressed  with  respect  to  captive  marine  mammals: 


$2,5  Duration  of  license  and  termination  of  license 

(a)  A license  issued  under  this  part  shall  be  valid  and 
effective  unless:  (2)  The  license  is  voluntarily  terminated 

upon  request  of  the  licensee,  in  writing,  to  the  APHIS,  REAC 
Sector  Supervisor. 

Class  "B"  Dealer  license  58-NP  issued  to  Dr.  Jay  Sweeney, 
DBA  Dolphin  Services  International,  4467  Saratoga  Avenue,  San 
Diego,  CA  92107  was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  USDA/APHIS, 
Gainesville,  Florida  on  4/9/89. 

Supplementary  information  provided  in  the  Federal  Register  8/31/89  ( Animal 
Welfare  Act;  Final  Rules)  defines  that  Class  "B"  license  means  a person  subject  to  the 
licensing  requirements  under  part  2 and  meeting  the  definition  of  a "dealer"  (§1.1),  and 
■whose  business  includes  the  purchase  and/or  resale  of  any  animal.  This  term  includes 
brokers , and  operators  of  an  auction  sale,  as  such  individuals  negotiate  or  arrange  for 
the  purchase,  sale,  or  transport  of  animals  in  commerce.  Such  individuals  do  not  usually 
take  actual  physical  possession  or  control  of  the  animals,  and  do  not  usually  hold 
animals  in  any  facilities.  A Class  "B"  license  may  also  exhibit  animals  as  a minor  part 
of  the  business. 

Sweeney  participated  in  the  following  known  activities 
subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  his  license  on  4/9/88  as 
documented  in  MMIR’s:  two  tursiops  captured  for  the  National 
Aquarium  in  Baltimore  11/26/89  and  11/28/89  at  Tampa  Bay, 
Florida;  two  tursiops  captured  for  Miami  Seaquarium  4/15/89  at 
Taiji,  Japan;  two  Risso's  dolphins  captured  for  Miami 
Seaquarium  4/15/89  at  Taiji,  Japan;  and  two  sea  lions 
transferred  to  "Dolphin  Services"  7/5/90  from  Sea  World. 

Sweeney  reportedly  oversaw  the  capture  and  transport  of  two 
beluga  whales  for  the  Shedd  Aquarium  8/1/89  at  Manitoba  Canada 
(News  Tribune,  8/15/89);  and  is  believed  to  have  captured  two 
Risso’s  dolphins  for  the  Navy  at  Taiji,  Japan  on  4/19/89  due  to 
the  proximity  of  date  and  capture  site. 
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He  is  currently  licensed  with  USDA  as  an  exhibitor 
(#86C029)  DBA  Dolphin  Quest,  Inc.,  2059  East  Quartz,  AZ  85203, 
operating  a swim-with  facility  at  the  Hyatt  Regency,  Waikoloa, 
Hawaii. 

Evidence  indicates  that  APHIS  inspections  are  not 
uniformly  enforced.  Additionally,  citing  of  repeated 
non-compliance,  suspension  and  revocation  of  licenses  are  not 
subject  to  criminal  penalties.  Administrative  prosecutions 
allow  violators  to  agree  to  sanctions  without  admitting  or 
denying  guilt,  and  fines,  when  imposed,  are  often  suspended. 

£2.9  Officers,  agents  and  employees  of  licensees  whose 
licenses  have  been  suspended  or  revoked  . . . Any  person  who  has 
been  or  is  an  officer,  agent,  or  employer  of  a licensee  whose 
license  has  been  suspended  or  revoked  and  who  was  responsible 
for  or  participation  in  the  violation  upon  which  the  order  of 
suspension  or  revocation  was  based  will  not  be  licensed  within 
the  period  during  which  the  order  of  suspension  or  revocation 
is  in  effect. 

£2rlQ Licensees  whose  licenses.  .hayg.,.bgg.n_Siigpended  gr  revoked 

-pr_t<?rmin<»ted  automatically,. 

(a)  Any  person  whose  license  has  been  suspended  for 
any  reason  shall  not  be  licensed  in  his  or  her  own  name  or 
in  any  other  manner  within  the  period  during  which  the 
suspension  is  in  effect. 

The  following  examples  indicate  leniency  by  APHIS 
following  "investigations"  of  facilities  repeatedly  found  in 
non-compliance  of  standards: 

Sealand  of  Cape  Cod,  located  in  Brewster,  Connecticut, 
had  its  license  revoked  in  1984  for  violations  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  citing  inadequate  pool  sizes  and  water-quality 
systems,  and  the  deaths  of  two  dolphins  from  ingesting  foreign 
objects.  The  license  was  revoked  again  on  7/24/87,  citing 
inadequate  pool  sizes  and  water-quality  systems  and  the 
facility  was  temporarily  closed  until  2/26/87  when  the  license 
was  reinstated.  The  aquarium  closed  again  briefly  in  January 
1992  for  financial  reasons.  The  facility  remains  open  today 
DBA  Aqua  Circus  of  Cape  Cod,  maintaining  a single  Atlantic 
bottlenose  dolphin.  (The  Marine  Mammal  Commission  considers 
maintenance  of  a single  dolphin  in  captivity  unacceptable.) 

A joint  agency  inspection  (including  APHIS)  took  place 
2/22/88  at  Clearwater  Marine  Science  Center  located  Clearwater, 
Florida,  as  result  of  numerous  public  complaints.  The  facility 
held  a single  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Sunset  Sam") 
received  as  a beached/stranded  animal  in  1984.  (The  MMPA 
requires  that  all  beached/stranded  animals  be  released  if 
determined  feasible.)  The  inspection  report  indicated 
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inadequacies  in  water  quality,  pool  size,  filtration,  lighting, 
air  circulation,  and  questionable  record-keeping  of  required 
coliform  counts.  Clearwater  had  not  been  inspected  in  more 
than  3 1/2  years.  The  facility  was  upgraded  and  a permit 
(#661)  was  authorized  2/8/89  to  obtain  a second  dolphin  from 
"captive  stock."  A second  dolphin  was  finally  acquired  3/4/90 
from  Gulf  World,  which  had  captured  the  animal  from  the  wild 
8/10/89  (Tampa  Tribune,  3/6/90  and  NMFS  permit  authorization). 

Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo  in  Ohio  agreed  to  pay  a 
$2,000  civil  penalty  and  comply  with  all  standards  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  particularly  those  that  cover  proper  care 
for  live  animals  in  transit  and  those  requiring  necropsy 
reports  for  any  marine  mammal  that  dies  in  captivity.  The  zoo 
agreed  to  these  sanctions  without  admitting  or  denying  USDA 
charges  that  it  violated  transportation  standards  of  the  Act. 
specifically,  USDA  charged  that  the  zoo  transported  three  sea 
lions  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  poorly 
ventilated  vehicles  and  failed  to  provide  the  animals  with 
adequate  veterinary  care  while  they  were  in  transit.  The 
animals  were  found  dead  on  arrival  4/24/89.  The  monetary 
penalty  was  suspended  as  long  as  the  zoo  refrains  from  any 
future  violations  and  uses  appropriate  temperature-control 
mechanisms  in  every  vehicle  it  uses  to  transport  marine 
mammals.  (USDA  News,  1/4/91) 

Ocean  World,  located  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida, 
closed  on  6/6/92  and  ordered  to  pay  $20,000  in  fines  for 
alleged  USDA  violations  including  charges  of  handling  marine 
mammals  in  a way  that  caused  trauma,  behavioral  stress, 
physical  harm,  and  unnecessary  discomfort.  The  park  reopened 
after  two  weeks  without  admitting  or  denying  USDA  charges. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  facility 
Gulfarium.  located  in  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Florida.  Gulfarium 
applied  for  permits  to  obtain  two  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphins 
in  1987.  Their  records  had  shown  deaths  of  3 sea  lions  due  to 
guard  dog  attacks,  that  3 CA  sea  lions  had  died  from  heat 
exhaustion  and  the  death  of  an  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin 
which  struck  and  broke  a one-inch  observation  window,  sucking 
out  the  animal  which  died  later  from  a severe  abdominal  gash. 
Another  dolphin  had  also  died.  APHIS  senior  staff  veterinarian 
R.L.  Crawford  noted  prior  deficiencies  and  deaths,  yet  wrote: 

We  find  no  abnormal  or  excessive  death  losses  which  appear  to 
be  due  to  mismanagement  or  improper  care  of  the  animals,  and 
therefore  recommend  that  [Gulf arium' s]  permit  request  be 
granted."  St.  Petersburg  Times,  4/15/90) 


S3.1Q1  Facilities general 

(a)  Construction  requirements.  (1)  Indoor  and 
outdoor  housing  facilities  for  marine  mammals  shall  be 
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constructed  sound  and  shall  be  maintained  in  good  repair  to 
protect  the  animals  from  injury,  to  contain  the  animals, 
and  to  restrict  the  entrance  of  unwanted  animals. 

Epcot  Center:  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Geno") 

died  12/29/85  after  becoming  trapped  in  a pool  net  and 
suffocated.  (Orlando  Sentinel,  8/22/90);  Gulf arium:  9/30/83  a 

guard  dog  attached  and  killed  a sea  lion  ("Mate")  at  Gulfarium, 
located  at  Fort  Walton,  Beach,  Florida.  Sea  Lion  ("Sushi") 
killed  by  guard  dog  1/11/84  at  Gulfarium.  A third  sea  lion 
("Jose")  killed  by  guard  dog  12/14/85  at  Gulfarium.  (MMIR) 


S3. 101  Facilities,  general  (continued! 

(2)  All  marine  mammals  shall  be  provided  with 
protection  from  abuse  and  harassment  by  the  viewing  public 
by  the  use  of  a sufficient  number  of  employees  or 
attendants  to  supervise  the  viewing  public,  by  physical 
barriers,  such  as  fences,  walls,  glass  partitions,  or 
distance,  or  both. 


§3_,101.  Facilities,  general  (continued) 

(4 ) (c)  Drainage.  Adequate  drainage  shall  be  provided 
for  all  primary  enclosure  pools  and  shall  be  located  so 
that  all  of  the  water  contained  in  such  pools  may  be 
rapidly  eliminated  when  necessary  for  cleaning  the  pools  or 
for  other  purposes.  Drainage  effluent  from  primary 
enclosure  pools  shall  be  disposed  of  in  a manner  that 
complies  with  all  applicable  Federal,  State  and  local 
pollution  control  laws. 


S3  r 101  Facilities  ,--a<me.ral 

(e)  Waste  disposal.  Provisions  shall  be  made  for  the 
removal  and  disposal  of  animal  and  food  wastes,  dead 
animals,  trash  and  debris.  Disposal  facilities  shall  be 
provided  and  operated  in  a manner  which  will  minimize 
vermin  infestation,  odors  and  disease  hazards.  All  waste 
disposal  procedures  must  comply  with  all  applicable 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  pertaining  to  pollution 
control,  protection  of  the  environment,  and  public  health. 

Regional  Water  Quality  Control  issued  a clean  up  order 
to  Sea  World,  San  Diego  10/3/88  for  its  "chronic  lack  of 
compliance"  by  discharging  wastes  into  Mission  Bay.  The  report 
cited  Sea  World  for  excessive  coliform  and  chlorine  levels  in 
waste  water,  exceeding  limits  on  26  occasions,  sometimes  as 
much  as  700%  (Los  Angeles  Times,  10/4/88). 
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S3. 103  Facilities,  outdoors 

(b)  Shelter.  Natural  or  artificial  shelter  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  species  concerned,  when  the  local  climatic 
conditions  are  taken  into  consideration,  shall  be  provided  for 
all  marine  mammals  kept  outdoors  to  afford  them  protection  from 
the  weather  or  from  direct  sunlight. 

Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following 
deaths  as  listed  in  MMIR's  and  other  sources  indicate 
questionable  non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Atlanta  Zoo:  CA  sea  lion  ("Big  Mac")  died  7/11/90  - 

"heat  stroke,  hemorrhage"  (MMIR) . Dinnes  Memorial  Veterinary 
Hospital : CA  sea  lion  ("Flipper)  died  7/25/86  - "heat  stroke" 

(MMIR).  Gulfarium:  CA  sea  lion  ("Snoopy")  died  5/13/88  - 

"heat  exhaustion"  (had  fallen  into  a moat  where  Gulfarium 
personnel  watched  him  breathe  harder  and  harder  through  his 
mouth  for  four  hours  until  he  died.  (St.  Petersburg  Times, 
4/15/90;  two  CA  sea  lions  ("Micah"  and  "Tara")  died  6/13/89  and 
6/13/89  "hyperthermia."  gm,i  t.h§.gni.  a.n_J,ns^i.  Nat 1 Zpp : CA 

sea  lion  died  8/2/90  - "heat  stress"  (MMIR).  Additional 
examples  were  found  prior  to  1979. 


S3. 105  Feeding 

(a)  The  food  for  marine  shall  be  wholesome, 
palatable,  and  free  from  contamination,  and  shall  be  of 
sufficient  quantity  and  nutritive  value  to  maintain  all  of 
the  marine  mammals  in  good  health. 

Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following 
deaths  as  listed  in  the  MMIR's  indicate  questionable 
non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Naval  Coram,  CpntrQl  fr  QC  ^ur_yei_llangg_  £gnt£.r : 

Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  died  3/25/86  - "possible  toxic 
fish"  (MMIR).  Sea  Life  Park:  bottlenose  dolphin  died  10/28/82 

- "enterotoxemia  & food  poisoning  (MMIR) . Other  examples  were 
found  prior  to  1979  including  "probably  botulism"  and  "bad 
fish" . 


S3. 105  Feeding  (continued) 

(c)  Food,  when  given  to  each  marine  mammal 
individually,  shall  be  given  by  an  employee  or  attendant 
responsible  to  management  who  has  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  assure  that  each  marine  mammal  receives  an  adequate 
quantity  of  food  to  maintain  it  in  good  health.  Such 
employee  or  attendant  is  required  to  have  the  ability  to 
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recognize  deviations  from  a normal  state  of  good  health  in 
each  marine  mammal  so  that  the  food  intake  can  be  adjusted 
accordingly.  Public  feeding  shall  only  be  permitted  if  it 
is  done  in  the  presence  of  and  under  the  supervision  of  a 
uniformed  employee  or  attendant.  Such  employee  or 
attendant  must  assure  that  the  marine  mammals  are  receiving 
the  proper  amount  and  type  of  food. 


S3 ,19$.  Water  qualify 

(a)  General.  The  primary  enclosure  shall  not  contain 
water  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
marine  mammal  contained  within. 

Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following 
deaths  as  listed  in  the  MMIR's  indicate  questionable 
non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Dinnes  Memorial  Veterinary.  Hosj)_i_t_al : 3 CA  sea  lions 

("Cupcake",  "Shasta"  & "Stormy")  died  2/1/85,  2/2/85,  2/3/85  - 
"chlorine  toxicity".  Marine  Animal  Productions:  two  CA  sea 

lions  ("Jinx"  & "Rockey")  died  10/23/88  - "acute  selenium 
toxicity"  (MMIR)  . River.hankg  Zpological.  Pgrk:  harbor  seal 

("Dennis")  died  6/11/91  - "chronic  dermatitis"  (MMIR).  Sea 
World : two  CA  sea  lions  died  11/27/82  & 10/24/90  - "chronic 

dermatitis"  and  "chronic  ulcerative  dermatitis  (MMIR).  St. 
Paul's  Como  Zoo:  harbor  seal  ("Rosie")  died  5/22/84  - "chronic 

fungal  dermatitis  (MMIR) . 


53,107  ggnitgtipn 

(2)  Particular  animal  and  food  waste,  trash,  or 
debris  that  enters  the  primary  enclosure  shall  be  removed  as 
often  as  necessary  to  maintain  the  required  water  quality  and 
to  prevent  health  hazards  to  the  marine  mammals  contained 
within. 


One  of  the  most  seemingly  negligent  occurrences  in 
marine  mammals  deaths  may  be  the  ingestion  of  foreign  objects. 
Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following  deaths 
listed  in  the  MMIR's  (and  from  other  sources)  indicate 
questionable  non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Atlanta  Zoo:  CA  sea  lion  ("Cecil")  died  2/9/82  - 

"gastric  obstruction,  vomiting  and  drowning"  (MMIR) . 

Children's  Fairyland  USA:  CA  sea  lion  ("Nikki")  died  5/30/80  - 

"stomach  blockage"  (MMIR).  Detroit  Zoological  Park:  CA  sea 

lion  died  8/7/85  - "ingestion  of  foreign  object"  (MMIR). 

Dinnes  Memorial  Veterinary  Hospital:  Atlantic  bottlenose 

dolphin  ("Slick")  died  3/23/84  - "palm  frond  toxicity"  (15 
coins,  a number  of  rocks,  screws  and  plastic  fittings  found  in 
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stomach  (Orlando  Sentinel,  6/10/90);  Atlantic  bottlenose 
dolphin  ("Neelo")  died  5/1/86  - "acute  toxemia,  due  to  oleander 
poisoning"  (MMIR);  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Chubb")  died 
9/10/87  - "intestinal  obstruction"  (MMIR);  Atlantic  bottlenose 
dolphin  ("Sushi")  died  8/7/88  - "zinc  poisoning"  (31 
deteriorated  pennies,  7 nickles,  3 dimes  and  2 quarters  found 
in  stomach  (Orlando  Sentinel,  6/10/90).  Dolphin  Research 
Center : Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Tai")  died  8/7/85  - 

"Gastric  impaction")  (MMIR).  Ft.  Worth  Zoological  Park:  CA 

sea  lion  ("Frothy")  died  12/7/88  - "ingested  a foreign  object 
(MMIR) . Henrv  Villas  Park  Zoo:  harbor  seal  pup  died  9/17/87  - 

"foreign  body  ingestion"  (MMIR).  Hoqle  Zoological  Garden: 
harbor  seal  died  9/16/80  - "gastric  obstruction"  (MMIR). 

Lincoln  Park  Zoological  Gardens:  harbor  seal  died  6/12/81  - 

"foreign  body  impaction"  (MMIR).  Naval  Comm.  Control  & PC 
Surveillance  Center:  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  died  1/23/80 

- "gastric  impaction"  (MMIR).  Sealand  of  Cape  Cod:  2 Atlantic 

bottlenose  dolphins  repeatedly  died  in  1980  from  swallowing 
foreign  objects,  including  a plastic  football,  staples,  and 
nails;  grey  seal  ("Dennis")  reportedly  died  in  1987  from 
swallowing  unknown  substance  (Cape  Cod  Times,  4/1/5/88).  Sea 
Life  Park:  CA  sea  lion  ("Zap")  died  10/17/90  - 'blockage  of 

small  intestine"  (MMIR).  Sea  World:  Atlantic  bottlenose 

dolphin  died  6/24/88  - "possible  zinc  intoxication"  (MMIR); 
harbor  seal  died  8/21/88  - "zinc  toxicity"  (MMIR);  walrus  died 
7/26/88  during  surgical  procedure  to  remove  foreign  body  - 
ingestion  of  a styrofoam  show  prop  (necropsy  report);  walrus 
died  12/20/88  from  cardiac  arrest  while  under  sedation  for 
x-ray  procedure  to  verify  ingestion  of  palm  fronds  (necropsy 
report);  orca  ("Kanduke")  died  9/20/90,  necropsy  revealed  a 
55x20x13  cm  deflated  fishing  buoy,  a 2x8  cm  piece  of  wood,  and 
a dozen  small  stones  found  in  stomach.  St.  Louis  Zoo:  baikal 

seal  ("Big")  died  1/28/80  - "copper  toxicity,  kidney  failure" 
(MMIR),  Zoological  Society  of  Cincinnati:  harbor  seal  died 
9/5/82  - "possible  copper  poisoning"  (MMIR) . Additional 
examples  were  found  prior  to  1979. 


§3 1 1Q7  Sanitation  (continued) 

(d)  Pest  control.  A safe  and  effective  program  for 
the  control  of  insects,  ectoparasites,  and  avian  and 
mammalian  pests  should  be  established  and  maintained  . . . 

According  to  Jim  Antrim,  general  curator.  Sea  World, 
San  Diego,  the  park  had  practiced  its  own  "in-house  pest 
control"  by  routinely  shooting  unwanted  waterfowl  for  14 
years . The  shooting  was  justified  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unwanted  birds  from  breeding  with  the  park's  waterfowl.  A 
former  employee  claimed  that  "hundreds  were  shot"  during  her 
employment  from  1985  to  1987.  Although  the  shootings  were 
highly  publicized,  APHIS  did  not  investigate  the  incident  when 
made  public.  Such  a drastic  measure  is  an  inappropriate  and 
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unacceptable  means  of  so-called  pest  control,  and  the  legality 
of  discharging  firearms  within  city  limits  is  questioned  as 
well.  (San  Diego  Tribune,  10/12/88;  Los  Angeles  Times, 
10/13/88) 


S3. 108  Separation 

Marine  mammals  which  are  not  compatible  shall  not  be 
housed  in  the  same  enclosure.  Marine  mammals  shall  not  be 
housed  near  animals  that  would  cause  them  stress  or 
discomfort,  or  interfere  with  their  good  health. 

(Note:  Supplementary  information  in  the  Federal  Register  8/31/89  (Animal 
Welfare  Act ; Final  Rules)  comments  on  social  grouping:  We  believe  that  this  term  is 
commonly  understood  to  refer  to  animals  that  coexist  peaceably  and  with  a sense  of 
well-being,  without  exhibiting  aggressive  or  hostile  behavior  towards  other  animals. 
Certain  species  behave  hostdely  towards  others,  or  exhibit  aggressive  behavior  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  other  animals.  Within  species,  some  animals  may  exhibit 
this  type  of  behavior  which  would  be  a source  of  harmful  stress  to  fellow  members  of 
the  same  species.  These  animals  would  not  be  considered  compatible.) 

Although  there  are  several  examples  of  obvious 
incompatibility  which  were  highly  publicized,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  dominance  hierarchies  may  be  the  typical  social 
system  for  captives.  Within  tursioos . adult  males  are  dominant 
over  all  other  tankmates.  Adult  males  captured  from  the  same 
groups  have  been  maintained  together  with  little  aggression; 
yet  when  captive  groupings  contain  adult  males  from  different 
capture  localities,  such  animals  have  been  known  to  fight 
viciously  during  breeding  season  with  reports  of  violence 
against  calves.  Therefore,  most  oceanaria  now  maintain  a 
single  adult  male  per  tank.  (Shane  et  al.,  1986.)  In  the  case 
of  Orcas,  females  are  the  dominant  species. 

Sea  World's  orca  "Kandu"  died  8/21/89  after  a fatal 
collision  with  another  animal  ("Corky").  Sea  World 
characterized  the  death  as  a freak  accident  resulting  from 
normal  behavior  between  females  seeking  dominance  within  the 
social  grouping.  While  other  individuals  (all  of  which  had 
associations  with  the  captive  industry)  supported  Sea  World's 
assessment  of  the  death,  none  of  the  researchers  who  study  wild 
populations  agreed  with  the  conclusion.  While  dominance 
displays  may  occur  in  wild  populations,  orcas  generally  solve 
problems  cooperatively.  Animals  so  intimidated  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  escape;  animals  in  captivity  cannot.  But 
even  more  alarming  is  that  Kandu  had  a history  of  aggression  - 
toward  both  trainers  and  other  animals,  and  Corky  in 
particular.  Sea  World  officials  admitted  that  Kandu  had  made 
repeated  attempts  to  exert  dominance  over  Corky  - ever  since 
Corky's  arrival  three  years  earlier. 
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Disney's  Epcot  Center's  Living  Seas  Pavilion 
originally  maintained  6 Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphins  - four 
males  - and  two  females  captured  in  1985.  By  August  of  1990 
only  two  were  alive,  and  both  males.  The  dominant  male  "Bob- 
contributed  to  one  of  the  deaths  by  roughhousing  the  already 
ailing  female  ("Katie"),  who  died  8/21/90.  Disney  officials 
believed  Bob  had  contributed  to  two  other  deaths  within  three 
days  of  each  other.  "Christie"  died  10/3/87  of  a brain 
hemorrhage,  and  "Tyke"  died  10/6/87  after  his  vertebrae  were 
fractured  from  colliding  with  the  pool  wall.  Disney  officials 
suspected  Bob's  aggression  provoked  the  animals  because 
dolphins  almost  never  run  into  objects  in  their  tanks  due  to 
their  abilities  of  sonar  and  echolocation.  (Orlando  Sentinel, 
8/22/90) 

The  beluga  whale  "Anore"  died  tragically  at  the 
National  Aquarium  in  Baltimore  12/23/91  after  being  struck  by 
an  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin.  The  animal  suffered  fractures 
of  the  ribs  and  sternum,  which  lacerated  a coronary  artery.  It 
should  be  notes  that  belugas  are  naturally  found  in  cold 
northern  waters,  whereas  dolphins  are  found  in  temperate  and 
tropical  waters.  (Baltimore  Sun,  12/25/91)  and  necropsy 
report) . 

Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following 
deaths  listed  in  the  MMIR’s  (and  other  sources  indicate 
questionable  non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo:  harbor  seal  died  2/1/88  - 

"trauma,  internal  hemorrhage"  (MMIR) . Dinnes  Memorial 
Veterinary  Hospital:  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Gypsy") 

died  10/30/84  - "stingray  spine  penetration  of  the  liver" 
(MMIR);  harbor  seal  ("Mickey")  died  5/17/84  - "fractured  neck" 
(MMIR).  Gulf arium:  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Sheba")  died 

12/12/85  - "brain  hemorrhage"  (MMIR) . Henry  Vilas  Park  Zoo: 
harbor  seal  died  5/9/86  - "traumatic  hermorrhage"  (MMIR) . 
Memphis  Zoo:  CA  sea  lion  died  9/15/86  - "spinal  trauma, 

pneumonia  (MMIR) . Naval  Comm.  Control  & Surveillance: 

Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  died  7/18/79  - "pneumonia  after 
trauma  by  male  dolphin"  (MMIR).  Ocean  World  - five-day  old 
Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Bobi")  died  8/26/83  - "acute 
hypovolenic  shock,  torn  liver"  (MMIR) . Additional  examples 
were  found  prior  to  1979  including  "killed  by  another  animal", 
"related  to  jaw  fracture",  "trauma",  and  "jumped  out". 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  facilities  are  not 
required  to  report  miscarriages,  stillbirths,  or  infant 
mortalities,  a high  incidence  in  captive  born  pinnipeds  of 
questionable  deaths  was  noted. 


S3. 109  Separation  (continued) 

...  Captive  marine  mammals  must  be  given  access  to 
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other  animals  except  when  they  are  temporarily  maintained  in 
isolation  for  such  purposes  as  medical  treatment  or  training 
and  given  special  attention. 

The  following  facilities  maintain  single  species  of 
marine  mammals:  Aqua  Circus  of  Cape  Cod:  one  Atlantic 

bottlenose  dolphin;  Pittsburg  Zoo:  one  butu,  Amazon  porpoise; 
Sea  Life  Park:  one  Hawaiian  monk  seal;  Seaside  Aquarium:  one 
spotted  seal;  Sugar loaf  Lodge:  one  pre-act  Atlantic  bottlenose 
dolphin. 


S3. 110  Veterinary  Care 

(d)  Newly  acquired  marine  mammals  shall  be  isolated 
from  resident  marine  mammals  until  such  newly  acquired  marine 
mammals  can  be  reasonably  determined  to  be  in  good  health.  Any 
communicable  disease  condition  in  a newly  acquired  marine 
mammal  must  be  remedied  before  it  is  placed  with  other  resident 
marine  mammals. 


S3j.11.1-  Handling 

(a)  Handling  marine  mammals  shall  be  done  as 
expeditiously  and  carefully  as  possible  in  a manner  that 
does  not  cause  unnecessary  discomfort/  overheating, 
behavioral  stress,  or  physical  harm.  Care  should  also  be 
exercised  to  avoid  harm  to  the  handlers  of  such  marine 
mammals . 

Although  more  than  14  trainers  of  various  severity 
occurred  at  Sea  World,  San  Diego  during  1987  and  were  highly 
publicized,  APHIS  did  not  investigate  the  incidents.  It  is 
significant  that  of  the  three  trainers  who  filed  lawsuits 
(Jonathan  Smith,  injured  3/4/87;  Joanne  Webber,  injured 
6/15/87;  and  John  Sillick,  injured  11/21/87),  all  three  were 
settled  out  of  court  in  a confidentiality  agreement,  thereby 
concealing  all  evidence  of  possible  mismanagement,  safety 
procedures  (or  lack  of)  relevant  husbandry  practices,  and  level 
of  risk  in  working  with  killer  whales.  Due  to  the  high 
potential  of  risk  to  trainers/handlers  and  subsequent  death  of 
Canadian  trainer  Keltie  Byrne  on  2/20/91,  it  is  hereby 
recommended  to  subpoena  all  court  documents  pertaining  to  the 
Smith,  Webber  and  Sillick  lawsuits  to  determine  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  future  incidents. 


[The  above  list  is  representative  of  the  alleged  non-compliance 
of  APHIS  standards  pertaining  to  the  public  display  of  marine 
mammals,  but  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive.] 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  OTHER  ISSUES  CONCERNING  DOLPHIN  CAPTIVITY 
C.A.U.S.E.D. , 1992 

HIGH  DEATH  RATES  FROM  CAPTIVITY  OF  MARINE  MAMMALS 


The  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphins  commonly  found  in 
Florida  waters  can  live  to  be  45  years  old  in  the  wild.  Once 
in  captivity,  young  dolphins  live  only  on  the  average  of  5.13 
years.  Half  of  the  dolphins  captured  die  within  the  first  two 
years  in  captivity  (NMFS  SWIM  Draft  EIS) . 


AFTER  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY, 

OTHER  NATIONS  PROVIDE  FULL  PROTECTION 

After  scientific  study,  other  nations  have  provided 
full  protection  from  exploitation.  In  1985,  Victoria, 

Australia  adopted  laws  forbidding  the  siting  of  marine  parks, 
the  capture,  or  transport  of  dolphins  and  that  all  aquariums  be 
phased  out.  Australian  scientist  concluded,  "dolphins  and 
whales  have  paid  a high  price  for  the  dubious  advantages  of 
captivity."  (Reference  - Dolphins  and  Whales  in  Captivity; 
(Australian)  Select  Committee  Report  on  Animal  Welfare) . Only 
one  marine  amusement  park  remains  in  operation.  All  other 
parks  have  been  phased  out. 

Experts  who  oppose  marine  circuses  include  Jacques 
Cousteau  and  Dr.  Paul  Spong.  Argentina  has  banned  marine  parks 
and  keeping  dolphins  in  captivity.  In  anticipation  of  Japan 
raiding  Ireland's  waters,  Ireland  became  a declared 
dolphin/whale  haven.  On  June  1st,  1992,  South  Carolina  became 
the  first  state  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  laws  banning 
dolphin  and  whale  displays  and  requiring  stranded  animals  to  be 
returned  to  the  sea  after  rehabilitation.  NMFS  presently 
permits  stranded  animals  to  be  taken  by  the  industry  as 
attractions  or  for  terminal  experiments  without  record. 

Three  laws  prohibited  the  capture  of  United  Kingdom 
dolphins  resulted  in  many  Florida  dolphins  being  captured  and 
exported  for  the  English  amusement  industry.  Protests  against 
UK  marine  parks  and  substandard  facilities  unable  to  upgrade 
have  closed  approximately  thirty  parks,  leaving  only  two  in 
operation,  both  of  which  are  expected  to  phase  out  in  1992. 

CONTINUING  RECORD  DOLPHIN 
DIE-OFF  POPULATIONS  NOT  PROTECTED 

Fifty  percent  of  the  nearshore  Atlantic  bottlenose 
dolphin  population  died  between  1987  and  1989  of  an  unknown 
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epidemic.  The  nearshore  dolphin  is  preferred  by  dealers  since 
dolphins  from  shallow  waters  survive  longer  in  captivity  than 
the  offshore  (deeper  water)  dolphins. 

In  1990,  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  reported  to 
Congress,  "Perhaps  fifty  percent  or  more  of  the  population 
died,  and  at  least  some  of  the  survivors  were  severely 
debilitated  and  therefore  unlikely  to  breed."  (Reference  - 
1990  Marine  Mammal  Report  to  Congress.)  No  definitive  cause 
has  been  given  for  die-offs. 

Because  of  the  die-off,  a moratorium  on  capturing  the 
Eastern  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  was  enacted,  but  NMFS  did 
not  include  dolphins  of  the  Indian  River  which  travel  back  and 
forth  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Indian  River  dolphins  can  be 
captured  when  the  volunteer  moratorium  ends,  although  they 
inhabit  the  Eastern  Atlantic  coast. 

Dolphins  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  continue  to  die  in 
record  numbers  from  unknown  causes.  Only  a "temporary  ban"  has 
been  imposed  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  for  Gulf 
dolphins  on  a "volunteer"  basis  by  dealers.  Captures  could 
resume  despite  record  deaths. 


NEEDLESS  DEATHS. 

Besides  deaths  from  capture  and  the  stress  of 
captivity,  a large  number  of  marine  mammals  have  died 
needlessly  from:  starvation,  heat  stroke,  transport  injuries, 

ingestion  of  foreign  objects,  asphyxiation,  drowning,  guard  dog 
attacks,  several  forms  of  poisoning;  aggression,  fractured 
skulls,  broken  jaws,  and  blood  loss  (Marine  Mammal  Inventory 
Reports  (MMIR)  to  NMFS) . These  deaths  do  not  include  the  most 
amazing  aspect  that  annually,  NMFS  permits  NMFS 
to  kill  thousands  of  marine  mammals  for  what  has  all  the 
appearances  of  being  redundant  research.  Shootings  on  the 
rookeries  must  create  chaos  among  reproducing  animals  in  very 
close  proximity  (NMFS  Permits  #537  and  #313  becoming  #734). 


"SWIM"  PARTICIPANTS  AT  R.IgK  ,.QF_.INjyRY  _QR„  DISEASE 

Many  dolphins  subjected  to  the  public  for  two  or  three 
years  become  increasingly  aggressive.  Injuries  have  been 
down-played  by  the  industry  as  "accidents." 

Equally  important  is  that  children  and  adults  may  be 
at  risk  by  injury  or  diseases  related  to  close  encounters  with 
a known  (and  growing)  list  of  opportunistic  and  pathogenic 
organisms  associated  with  marine  mammals.  Available  evidence 
describes  a potential  risk  of  disease  and  infection 
transmission  from  humans  to  marine  mammals,  and  from  marine 
mammals  to  humans,  most  of  which  would  not  be  recognizable  to  a 
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general  medical  practitioner.  Physicians  would  have  to  be 
expert  in  marine  zoonoses  to  discern  symptoms  (EIS  NMFS  SWIM 
Draft  & CRC  Handbook  of  Marine  Mammal  Medicine  1990). 


MORTALITIES  DESPITE  "-STATE  OF  THE  AET" 


Although  considered  the  most  advanced  aguarium  in  the 
world,  twenty  of  the  twenty-six  Orcas  captured  by  Sea  World 
have  died.  Only  six  calves  born  in  captivity  have  survived. 

The  twenty  dead  Orcas  do  not  include  stillborns,  aborted  f etas' 
or  animals  killed  during  capture. 

Even  "state  of  the  art"  facilities  reflect  a high 
death/low  birth  survival  rate  since  approximately  fifty  percent 
of  Sea  World's  dolphins  captured  from  the  wild  have  died,  as 
well  as  many  other  animals.  Sea  World's  annual  reports  reflect 
one  hundred  and  one  dolphins  are  dead,  only  sixty-nine  are 
alive. 


Sea  World  has  imported  an  Orca  from  Canada  known  as 
"Tillicum"  who  with  two  other  killer  whales  participated  in 
drowning  a twenty-year  old  trainer  last  year.  A breeding  male 
may  be  important,  but  the  animal  may  subject  employees  to 
further  risk  of  injury  or  death. 

Another  "state  of  the  art"  facility,  Walt  Disney  World 
Epcot's  Living  Seas,  captured  six  dolphins  from  the  wild  in 
1985.  Four  of  the  six  young  dolphins  were  dead  by  1990. 


PROPER  ENVIRONMENT  CANNOT  BE  PROVIDED  IH  CAPTIVITY 

Over  millions  of  years,  evolution  formed  dolphins  and 
whales  into  the  shape  of  a torpedo  to  swim  fifty  to  one  hundred 
miles  a day.  Some  Florida  dolphins  may  travel  fifteen  hundred 
miles  to  Cape  Cod  in  the  summer  before  returning  home.  Even 
with  "state  of  the  art"  aquariums,  seventy  percent  of  dolphins 
must  still  come  from  the  wild  since  captive  births  are  low  and 
have  a poor  survival  rate.  Dolphins  are  highly  social 
creatures  and  are  credited  for  having  a high  intelligence. 

They  play,  seek  special  partners  and  tenderly  care  for  their 
young . 


EXTINCTION  THREATENS  MANY  CETACEAN  SPECIES 

A recent  study  reveals  as  many  as  five  species  of 
dolphin  may  be  extinct  by  the  year  2000  (Environmental 
Investigation  Agency) . NMFS  has  permitted  exports  to  countries 
which  continue  to  kill  thousands  of  marine  mammals  despite  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  mandating  foreign  countries' 
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policies  must  be  consistent  with  the  Act  in  order  to  receive 
United  States  mammals. 


HMFS  PERMITS  SUBSTANDARD  CONDITIONS 

» 

Only  through  public  protest  have  some  facilities  been 
forced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

Ocean  World  was  permitted  and  operated  in  substandard 
conditions  for  twenty  years  before  a $20,000  fine  and  closure 
for  two  weeks  was  imposed  in  June  1992.  The  Clearwater  Marine 
Science  Center  held  captive  a stranded  animal  by  the  name  of 
"Sunset  Sam"  in  total  isolation  and  substandard  conditions 
until  once  again,  public  protest  forced  the  facility  to 
upgrade.  Other  marine  amusement  parks  continued  to  operate  and 
to  be  permitted  conditions.  In  1991,  Tampa  Bay’s  WFLA 
Investigative  Team  received  high  awards  for  reporting  on 
"Dolphins,  Dying  to  Please."  The  film  was  provided  to  NMFS , 
but  no  action  was  taken. 

In  addition  NMFS  admits  to  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
whereabouts  of  dolphins  held  by  certain  facilities.  It  grants 
questionable  "Letters  of  Agreement"  for  certain  facilities  to 
transport,  import  and  export  marine  mammals  without  applying 
for  permits  or  filing  required  reports. 


AN  EXTREME  LACK  Q F_  _ ACCQUNT AB.I  L I TY 

NMFS  has  permitted  the  export  of  marine  mammals  to 
uninspected  foreign  facilities.  A facility’s  statement  of 
compliance  has  simply  been  accepted  at  face  value.  NMFS  has 
been  characterized  as  permissively  and  consistently  allowing  a 
lack  of  accountability  for  animals  in  the  United  States.  It 
comes  as  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  foreign  facilities  have 
shown  an  extreme  lack  of  accountability  for  animals  purportedly 
under  regulation  of  the  Act. 

Failure  to  properly  regulate  and  monitor  foreign,  as 
well  as  domestic  applicants,  has  resulted  in  dire  consequences 
to  animals  such  as  severe  electrocution  and  overheating.  Other 
animals  are  being  subjected  to  stress  and  high  risks  from  being 
continuously  transported. 

Marine  mammals  have  been  sold  to  countries  whose  laws 
and  policies  are  inconsistent  with  the  Act.  There  is  evidence 
of  misrepresentation  by  foreign  applicants.  Animals  in 
substandard  conditions  or  those  acquired  by  misrepresentation 
should  be  returned  to  the  U.S. 

C.A.U.S.E.D,  a coalition  of  twenty-five  conservation, 
environmental  and  humane  organizations  submitted  a letter  to 
NMFS  on  September  24,  1992  and  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
(MMC)  asking  the  status  and  location  of  certain  marine  mammals 
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which  had  been  exported.  To  date,  NMFS  has  not  responded.  The 
MMC  recommended  that  a comprehensive  review  be  conducted  and 
exports  be  discontinued.  Despite  the  recommendation  of  the 
MMC,  NMFS  continues  to  permit  exports. 
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MARINE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS  1992 


Legendj  Statistics  taken  from  Marina  Mammal  Inventory  Reports  (MMIR). 

MMIR-  An  animal  report  rtmitttd  to  the  National  Marina  Fisheries  Service  by  facilities  stating 
vhether  marine  mammals  are  alive,  dead,  or  transferred.  Physicals  are  not  required. 

Kcyi  "Dolphins  Alive  29"  represents  animals  living  at  MAP  acquired  by  vild  capture,  transfers,  etc. 
"Dolphins  Dead  62"  represents  animals  living  at  MAP  acquired  by  vild  capture,  etc.  vhich  died. 

Btrthsi  MAP  had  only  19  births.  09  are  alive  - 10  are  dead. 

Totals  i Status  of  104  dolphins.  92  alive  - 72  dead. 


Dolphin  Project  - Richard  0*Bany.  President  P.O.  Box  224  Coconut  Grove.  FI  33133  Hi.  1-305  443-9012 
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KARINE  KABUL  INVENTORY  REPORT  P«8«:  1 

D«t*  of  Rtport:  03/12/92 

HAKE  Of  ANIKAL  HOLDER:  KARINE  AN I HAL  PRODUCTIONS  INC  

| ASM:  94  LEX:  | 

SPECIES  SCIENTIFIC  NAME:  T UR SI OPS  TRUNCATUS  j ANREP:  YES  FNUM:  P108  | 

COUON  NAME:  ATLANTIC  BOTTLENOSE  DOLPHIN  (code«054)  


ANIMAL  NAME  / 
IDENTIFICATION 

| S | EST  | | DATE  | | LOCATION  OF  TAKE 

j E j B 1 RTH | AUTHOR  |TAKEN  0R|TAKE|  PUCE  NAME  AND 

| X | YEAR  | DOCUMENT  j ACQUIRED | TYPE j LATITUDE -LONGITUDE 

1 

| COLLECTOR 
j OR  SOURCE 

1 1 

| CURR | DEATH  OR  DISPOSITION 

j STAT  j DATE  EXPLANATION 

|NECRP 
j FILED 
|NMF$ 

09  ROADMAP 

|M| 1970  | P/A 
1 1 1 

1 1 HP  | 

1 1 1 

| NAP 
1 

..  1 

1 1 

| D-N  | 06/12/77  HEPATITIS, 
j j PANCREATITIS 

1 I 

l YES 
1 

12  EDDIE 

*1*1 1 

|M| 1968  |P/A 

1 1 HP  | 

| NAP 

| D-N  | 01/31/78  STOMACH  IMPACTION 

| YES 

13  BUDDY 

*1*1 1 

| K | 1 969  |P/A 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| 1 1/21/72 | EX  | FROM  SPA  ENTERPRISES; 
j j j PERMANENT  TRANSFER 

| j EFFECTIVE  9/28/82. 

| N/A 

1 

1 

| D-N  | 05/21/88  PNEUNONIA 

l l 

1 1 

1 yes 
1 
1 

U SPARKLE 

| F 1 1970  |P/A 

1 1 HP  | 

| NAP 

| D-N  | 12/31/75  PNEUMONIA 

| YES 

16  JUDY 

* M " -|- 

| F 1 1968  |P/A 

*1 1 1 

| 1 1/15/72 | HP  | 

| MAP 

"1 1 

| D-N  | 01/30/80  HEPATIC  NECROSIS 

*1 

| YES 

17  PUNCH 

*1*1 1 

|F | 1965  |P/A 

! ! HP ! 

| MAP 

" 1 1 

| D-N  | 11/17/78  LUNG  ABSCESS 
..  | | 

*1 

| YES 

20  ALICE 

*1*1 1 

| F 1 1965  |P/A 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

.i.i | .... 

i i i i 

| 06/13/74 | EX  | FROM  ROBELLE  ENTERPRISES!  N/A 

III  1 

1 J 1 1 

i i 

| T-N  | 05/17/77  CARE  TRANS  TO 
j | TIEBOR,  FL  DELP 

SHOW,  UCER 

*1 

| N/A 

1 

1 

24  DPJ 

1 1 1 

|H | 1970  | P/A 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

|08/26/72 | HP  | 

! ! ! 

1 

| NAP 
1 

| D-N  | 07/28/86  STAPHYLOCOCCUS 
j j INFECTION 

*1 

1 YES 
1 

25  STICHES 

*i*i i 

|M| 1967  |P/A 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

.1.1 | 

1 1 1 1 

| 11/21/721  EX  I OWNED  BY  SPA  | N/A 

j j j ENTERPRISES;  UNDER  MAP'S| 

j j CARE 

**l 1 

| D-N  | 06/09/79  LIVER  ABSCESS 
1 1 

1 1 

*1 

1 yes 
1 
1 

26  TARZAN 

1 1 1 

|M| 1965  | P/A 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| 12/08/72|  HP  | 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 

^MAP 

1 

**l 1 

| D-N  | 08/21/90  HEPATIC 

DEGENERATION, 

j j PNEUMONIA 

| YES 
1 
1 

28  JECKLE 

| M | 1 969  |P/A 

| 05/21/72|  HP  | 

| MAP 

**l 1 

| D-N  | 03/22/82  CHRONIC  PNEUMONIA 

j YES 

29  HECKLE 

|M| 1969  |P/A 
1 1 1 

.1.1 i 

1 1 HP  | 

1 1 1 

**l 

| MAP 
1 

*"l 1 1 

| D-N  | 11/19/76  PNEUMONIA;  GASTRIC  | YES 

FOREIGN  BOOIES  | 

30  ROWAN 

1 1 1 
|N| 1969  |P/A 

*1 1 1 

| 08/01/72|  HP  | 

1 

| NAP 

i r 

! G'M ! 

1 

1 

51  MARTIN 

*1*1 i 

|M| 1969  | P/A 

*1 1 1 

1 1 HP  | 

. I........I.... |.. ...... ....... ........ 

**l 

| NAP 

**i i 

| D-N  | 09/04/76  PNEUMONIA 

| YES 

32  SALTY 

|M| 1969  | P/A 

1 1 HP  | 

| NAP 

| D-N  | 04/03/78  STRESS,  ANORIXIA 

! yes 

— J4  ZACK  (CLYDE) 

|M| 1970  |P/A 

1 1 HP  | 

| NAP 

| D-N  | 03/23/77  GASTRIC  ULCERS 

| YES 

6 PEPPER 

1 1 1 
| F 1 1967  |P/A 

|10/30/71 | HP  | 

| NAP 

1 s*»  | 

1 
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MARINE  MAMMAL  INVENTORY  REPORT  Pa*:  2 

Date  of  Report:  03/12/92 

NAME  OF  ANIMAL  HOLDER:  MARINE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS  INC  

| ASH:  94  LEX:  | 

SPECIES  SCIENTIFIC  NAME:  TURSIOPS  TRUNCATUS  j ANREP:  YES  FNUM:  P108  | 

COMMON  NAME:  ATLANTIC  BOTTLENOSE  DOLPHIN  (eode«054>  


ANIMAL  NAME  / 
IDENTIFICATION 

| S | EST  | | DATE  | | LOCATION  OF  TAKE 

|e|birth|  author  |taken  or|take|  place  name  and 

| X | YEAR  | DOCUMENT |ACQU I RED j TYPE  1 LATITUDE -LONGITUDE 

1 

| COLLECTOR 
| OR  SOURCE 

\ 1 

| CURR | DEATH  OR  DISPOSITION 

j STAT|  DATE  EXPLANATION 

|NECRP 
j FILED 
|NMFS 

37  JIMBO 

|H| 1962  | P/A 

| 06/01/66 | HP  | 

| MAP 

| D-M  | 12/24/68  SYSTEMIC  MYCOSIS 

| YES 

39  PRINCESS 

| F | 1962  |P/A 

1 1 » | 

| MAP 

| D-N  | 08/13/78  PNEUMONIA 

! *ES 

40  MARIE 

*1*1 1 

| F | 1960  | P/A 

! ! ! 

**l 1 1 

1 1 HP  | 

1 1 1 

| NAP 

1 

| D-N  | 04/22/76  HEPATIC 

DEGENERATION 

1 TES 
1 

41  CHERYL 

| F 1 1961  | P/A 
1 1 1 

1 1 HP  | 

! ! ! 

| NAP 

i 

| D-N  | 04/20/76  HEPATIC 
j j DEGENERATION 

| YES 
1 

42  DONDI 

*1*1 1 

|M | 1943  | P/A 

i i — i i 

| 06/13/74 | EX  | FROM  ROBELLE  ENTERPRISES!  N/A 

| D-N  | 11/06/76  PNEUMONIA 
..  | 

1 

43  MELSORNE 

*1*1 1 

| F | 1967  |P/A 
1 1 1 

! ! ! 

1 1 1 ......... 

|06/13/74 | EX  | FROM  ROBELLE  ENTERPRISES!  N/A 

III  1 

III  1 

| T-N  | 05/17/77  CARE  TRANS  TO 
TIEBOR,  FL  DELP 
SHOW,  WGER 

I"  — 

| N/A 
1 
1 

44  VENUS  (BONNIE)  |F|1965  | P/A 

1 1 j 

1 1 — 1 1 

| 06/13/74 | EX  | FROM  ROBELLE  ENTERPRISES!  N/A 

III  1 

1 1 1 

| D-N  | 05/18/90  CHRONIC  ABSCESSING  | YES 

j | PNEUMONIA 

47  JENNY 

ii  i 

| F | 1961  |P/A 

1 1 1 

1 

| 03/15/74 | EX  | FROM  HARVY  HAMILTON,  FL  | N/A 

III  1 

1 1 

| D-N  | 07/17/90  CHRONIC 

BRONCHOPNEUMONIA 

*1 

| YES 

1 

49  JILL 

| F | 1965  |P/A 

| 03/1 5/74 j EX  | FROM  HARVY  HAMILTON,  FL  | N/A 

! G*" ! 

*1 

1 

75  JULIE 

| F | 1973  |*84 
1 1 1 

| 05/05/75 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  NS,  CAT 
| | | ISLAND 

| MAP 
1 

i — i — — i 

| D-C  | 09/24/77  HEPATITIS;  FOREIGN  | YES 
BODY  INJESTION  j 

76  JAKE 

|M | 1971  |«84 
1 1 1 

1 1 

1 05/09/75 1 HP  | MISS  SOUND,  LA,  30  07N 
1 1 1 W 12W 

| MAP 

1 

1 

| D-C  | 07/01/79  LIVER  DEGENER 

1 1 

1 

1 tes 
1 

77  SILVER 

| M | 1 972  |#S4 
1 1 1 

| 05/10/75)  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  30  14N 
| | | 89  06U 

*1 

| NAP 

1 

1 1 

| D-C  | 11/12/85  CHRONIC  PURULENT 
PNEUMONIA 

1 

78  KOKO 

|M| 1971  |*84 
1 1 1 

| 05/10/75 | NT  | MISS  SOUND,  NS 
1 1 1 

| MAP 

1 

| t-N  | 05/23/75  RELEASED;  NOT 
ADAPTING 

| N/A 
1 

79  BUBBLES 

| F | 1971  |S84 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

|05/10/75 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  LA,  30  07U 

1 1 l»»« 

...  1. ....... ■ 1. ............... ........ 

| MAP 

1 

1 1 1 

| D-C  | 07/12/78  PNEUMONIA;  GASTRIC  | YES 

FOREIGN  BOOIES  | 

W PRETTY  GIRL 

'*1*1 1 

|F|  |«84 

1 1 1 

1 

1 05/10/75 1 HP  | MISS  SOM,  MS 

l l l 

*1 

| MAP 

1 

1 1 

| D-N  | 05/21/75  HEMORRHAGIC 
PNEUMONIA 

1 

1 TES 
1 

T1  FRECKLES 

|F | 1970  | #84 
1 1 1 

|05/10/75 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  LA,  29  SON 
1 1 1 89  12W 

| MAP 
1 

Jl 1— 

| D-C  | 08/24/89  CHRONIC  RECURRING 
PNEUMONIA 

1 *ES 
1 
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MARINE  MAMMAL  INVENTORY  REPORT  P*9*:  3 

Oat*  of  Report:  03/12/92 

NAME  OF  ANIMAL  HOLDER:  MARINE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS  INC  

I ASH:  94  LEX: 

SPECIES  SCIENTIFIC  NAME:  TURSIOPS  TRUNCATUS  | ANREP:  YES  FNUM:  P108 

COMMON  NAME:  ATLANTIC  BOTTLENOSE  DOLPHIN  (code»054)  


ANIMAL  NAME  / 
IDENTIFICATION 

|S|EST  | | DATE  | | LOCATION  OF  TAKE 

|E|BIRTH|  AUTHOR  j TAKEN  OR|TAKE|  PLACE  NAME  AND 

|X|YEAR  j DOCUMENT j ACQU I RED |TYPE|  UT I TUDE- LONGITUDE 

1 

| COLLECTOR 
j OR  SOURCE 

1 1 

| CURR | DEATH  OR  DISPOSITION 

j STAT  j DATE  EXPLANATION 

|NECRP 
| FILED 
|NMFS 

85  DIXON 

'll  1 

|M|  |*84 

| 10/19/75 | HT  | MISS  SOUND,  MS 

| NAP 

| R-N  | 11/05/75  HOT  ADAPTING 

| N/A 

86  LUKE 

|m| 1972  | #34 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| 10/19/75 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  30  21N 
1 | | 88  48U 

| MAP 
1 

| D-C  | 08/11/83  SEVERE  GASTRIC 
j j ULCERATION 

1 rt* 
1 

87  PTE 

| F | 1 972  |«S4 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| 04/08/76 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  LA,  30  03N 
| | | 89  15U 

! •«*> 
i 

.I..... ........ 

| D-C  | 03/08/88  CHRONIC  PNEUMONIA 
j j RENAL  FAILURE 

..  1.....  1.. 

| YES 
1 

88  SWEETIE 

*1*1 1 

|Fj  |*84 

" 1 1 1 

| 04/08/76|  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS 

| NAP 

1 1 

| D-C  | 01/19/77  PANCREATITIS 

| YES 

99  MATHILDA 

"1*1 1 

| F 1 1975  |#132 
1 1 1 

1 1 

| 05/09/77 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  NS,  30  13N 
| | | 89  10W 

| MAP 
1 

. 1 ............ 

| D-C  | 11/01/78  LUNG  ABSCESS 
1 1 

..  1 1. 

| YES 
1 

100 

-|-| 1 

\f\  |*132 

1 1 1 

■*i i — i 

| 05/09/77 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  30  13N 
| | | 89  10W 

| MAP 

! 

| D-C  | 08/17/77  GROSS  LESIONS 
1 1 

| YES 
1 

101  ANNA 

|F|1974  |*132 
1 1 1 

"1 1 1 

| 05/09/77 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  30  13N 
| | | 89  10W 

| MAP 
1 

. 1.. .......... 

■*  i i * 

| D-C  | 12/04/78  LUNG  ABSCESS 

j J 

| YES 
1 

102  6IPPER 

| M | 1 973  |«132 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| 05/13/77 | HP  | HISS  SOUND,  NS,  30  22N 
j | | 89  03W 

| MAP 
1 

| D-C  | 07/13/85  MYCOTIC  TRACHEITIS  | YES 
! ! ! 

105  SAL 

1 1 1 

|M | 1972  |*132 
1 1 1 

"1 1 1 

| 1 0/05/77 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  30  12N 
| | | 89  02W 

*1 

| MAP 

1 

1 1 

| D-C  I 04/24/85  ACUTE  PNEUMONIA 
1 1 

| YES 
1 

. 1 

106 

|F|  |*132 

| 05/13/77 | KW  | MISS  SOUND,  MS 

*1 

| NAP 

| D-C  | 05/13/77  DURING  CAPTURE 

1 -o 

107  KA1 

*1*1 1 

| M | 1973  |«229 

1 1 1 

..  1- 1 1 

**l 1 1 

| 04/24/78 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  LA,  30  05N 
1 1 1 22W 

- 1 1 - -1 

*1 

| MAP 

1 

.1............ 

"1 r; 

| D-C  | 09/09/79  PNEUMONIA 
1 1 

*1 

| YES 

1 

. i 

108  TATOO 

|M| 1976  |*229 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| 04/27/78 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  AL,  30  16N 
j j 88  04W 

| NAP 
1 

| D-C  | 03/19/81  BACTERMIA  "AT 
j j MEXICO 

1 

1 

109  LAYLA 

"1*1 1 

|M|1974  |*229 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

"1 1 1 

| 06/05/78 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  NS,  30  15N 
j j | 89  07W 

1 I 1 

*1 

| NAP 
1 

1 ' 

| D-C  | 10/03/84  ULCERATIVE 
HEMORRHAGIC 

j j ENTERITIS 

*1 

1 TE* 

1 

1 

110  JACKI 

| F 1 1974  |*229 
1 1 1 

1 1 

| 06/09/78 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  LA,  TURKEY 
j j j BAYOU.  30  06N  89  17W 

| NAP 
1 

1 6-C  | 
1 1 

1 

1 

111  KELLY 

| F 1 1974  |*229 
1 1 1 

1 1 

| 06/09/78 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  NS,  CAT 
j j ISLAND,  30  13N  8918W 

| MAP 
1 

**l 1 

1 G-C  | 

1 1 

1 

1 

112  KONA 

| F 1 1976  |*229 
1 1 1 

| 10/21/78 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  1 MI  W 
j j j GULFPORT 

| MAP 
1 

| T-C  | 12/19/87  TRANS  TO  THEATER 
j j OF  THE  SEA  'AN109 

| N/A 
1 
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MARINE  MAMMAL  INVENTORY  REPORT  P«9«:  4 

Oat*  of  Report:  03/12/92 

NAME  OF  ANIMAL  HOLDER:  MARINE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS  INC 

| ASN:  94  LEX:  | 

SPECIES  SCIENTIFIC  NAME:  TURSIOPS  TRUNCATUS  j ANREP:  YES  FNUM:  P10S  j 

COMMON  NAME:  ATLANTIC  BOTTLENOSE  DOLPHIN  (code-054)  


ANIMAL  NAME  / 
IDENTIFICATION 

|S|EST  | | DATE  | | LOCATION  OF  TAKE 

j E j B I RTH  | AUTHOR  j TAKEN  OR|TAKE|  PUCE  NAME  AND 

jx  j YEAR  j DOCUMENT  |ACOU  I RED  j TYPE  | UT I TUDE- LONGITUDE 

1 

| COLLECTOR 
j OR  SOURCE 

1 1 

| CURR|  DEATH  OR  DISPOSITION 

j ST AT j DATE  EXPLANATION 

|NECRP 
j FILED 
j NHFS 

113  SKY 

| F | 1975  |#229 
1 1 1 

| 10/21/78|  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  1 MI  U 
j j GULFPORT 

| MAP 
1 

| D-C  | 11/17/80  PNEUMONIA;  LIVER 
j j DEGENERATION 

| YES 
1 

114  MAGOO 

|M | 1975  | #229 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

■*l 1 * 1* 

| 10/21/7B | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  1 MI  E 
j j j GULFPORT 

1 1 1 

| MAP 
1 
1 

1 1 

| D-C  | 10/17/86  MYCOTIC 
j j GRANULOMATOUS 

j j PNEUMONIA 

| YES 
1 
1 

115  SQUEAKY 

|M| 1973  J #229 
1 1 1 

| 1 0/21/78 | HP  | MISS  SOUND.  MS,  1 MI  E 
j | GULFPORT 

| MAP 

j 

1 1 

| D-C  | 04/20/90  SUBACUTE 
j j BRONCHOPNEUMONIA 

| YES 
1 

116  BASHFUL 

*1*1 1 

| M | 1 973  |#229 

1 1 1 

**l 1 1 

| 10/21/78|  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS.  1 MI  E 
| j j GULFPORT 

j MAP 
1 

1 G-C  | 
1 1 

1 

1 

122  COSMOS 

II  1 

| M | 1 974  | #259 
1 1 1 

| 05/05/79 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  1/4  MI  S|  MAP 

1 1 1 BILOXI  | 

,,|rT \T  T|  --  — ^--1 , 

1 G-C  | 

1 1 

-*  1 --I  -r  ^ rT. 

1 

1 

123 

*1*1 1 

| F | 1974  |*259 

1 1 1 

| 05/05/79 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  1/4  MI  S|  MAP 
1 1 1 BILOXI  j 

1 1 

| D-C  | 06/13/79  HEMORRHAGIC 
j j PNEUMONIA 

j YES 
1 

124  LAN I 

*1*1 1 

| F | 1976  |#259 
1 1 1 

**l 1 1 

1 05/11/79|  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  U,  THREE 
j j j MILE  BAY 

j MAP 
1 

1 1 1 

| D-C  | 12/16/85  TOXEMIA  SEPTICEMIA  | YES 

j j DYSTOCIA  j 

125  APOLLO 

1 1 1 

|M | 1976  |«259 
1 1 1 

**l 1 1 

1 05/1 1/79 1 HP  | MISS  SOUND,  U,  THREE 
j j j MILE  BAY 

| MAP 
1 

| D-C  | 07/12/79  PNEUMONIA 
1 1 

1 

| YES 
1 

121  TESSIE 

1 1 1 

| F | 1974  |#259 

- 1-  | 1 

1 05/15/79 1 HP  | MISS  SOUND,  U,  WEST 
| j j KARAKO  BAY 

*1 

| MAP 

1 

"1 1 * 

1 G-C  | 

1 1 

*1 

1 

1 

.NOT  NAMED) 

| F | |*259 

1 1 1 

1 1 

1 05/15/79 1 KW  | MISS  SOUND,  U,  HU 
j | j CREOLE  GAP 

*1 

| MAP 

**l I** 

| D-N  | 05/15/79  CAPTURE  SHOCK 
1 1 

*1 

| YES 

1 

26  BANDIT 

*1*1 1 

| M | 1976  |*259 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

**l 1 1 

| 08/25/79 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS, 
j j | GULFPORT,  S OF 

j j COURTHOUSE  PIER 

| MAP 
1 
1 

**l 1 

| D-C  | 12/22/79  PNEUMONIA 
1 1 

1 1 

*1 

| YES 
1 
1 

__27  LEANA 

II 1 

| F 1 1975  |*259 
1 1 1 

| 10/07/79 | HP  | HISS  SOUND,  MS,  1 MI  S 
j | j GULFPORT 

1 

| MAP 
1 

.1............ 

1 G-C  | 
1 1 

*1 

1 

1 

28  CLEOPATRA 

1 1 1 

| F | 1975  |*259 

1 1 1 

..I.I.....I...... 

| 1 0/07/79 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  1 MI  S 
j j j GULFPORT 

| MAP 
1 

. 1..... ....... 

1 1 

| D-C  | 10/25/86  ULCERATIVE 
j j GASTRITIS 

..I.....  1. .................... ....... 

*1 

| YES 

1 

.9  NOAH 

|M | 1973  |*259 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

|1 0/07/79 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  1 MI  S 
j j | GULFPORT 

1 1 1 

| MAP 

1 

1 

| D-C  | 12/25/83  CHRONIC  PLEUR1TIS 
j j AND  ACUTE 

j j PNEUMONIA 

*1 

| YES 

j 
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HA* IKE  MAMUL  INVENTORY  REPOST  Pa*a:  5 

Data  of  Raport:  03/12/92 

NAME  OF  ANIMAL  HOLDER:  NARINE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS  INC  

| ASN:  94  LEX:  | 

SPECIES  SCIENTIFIC  NAME:  TURSIOPS  TRUNCATUS  j ANREP:  YES  FIRM:  P108  | 

COMMON  NAME:  ATLANTIC  ROTTLENOSE  DOLPHIN  (coda-054)  


1 S | E ST  | | DATE  | | LOCATION  OF  TAKE  | | | |NECRP 

ANIMAL  NAME  / |E|BIRTH|  AUTHOR  j TAKEN  0R|TAKE|  PLACE  NAME  AND  | COLLECTOR  j CURR|  DEATH  OR  DISPOSITION  | F I LED 

IDENTIFICATION  jx j YEAR  | DOCUMENT | ACQUIRED | TYPE j LATITUDE -LONGITUDE  j OR  SOURCE  j STAT j DATE  EXPLANATION  jlMFS 

II I I I— -I I I I I 

130  SAMPSON  |M|1973  |*274  |10/28/79|  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  S CAT  | NAP  | 0-C  | 03/27/87  CHRONIC  | YES 

III  | ||  ISLAND  I I I ACCESSING,  | 

I I I I I I I II  PNEIMONIA  | 

1*1 1 1 1— -1 1 1 1 1“ 

131  | F | | #274  1 10/28/79 1 HT  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  SW  CAT  | MAP  | K-M  | 11/05/79  RELEASED  | N/A 

III  I II  island  III  I 

II I I I— -I I I I I 

132  THOR  |M 1 1975  |#274  |10/28/79|  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  SW  CAT  | MAP  | 0-C  | 06/18/87  ACUTE  PNEUMONIA  I | YES 

III  j |j  ISLAND  j ' jj  PULMONARY  EDEMA  | 

II I I I--I I I I I 

133  ALFIE  | M | 1975  |#274  | 10/28/79 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  SW  CAT  | NAP  | G-C  | | 

III  I II  island  III  I 

1-1 1 1 1— -I I I I I 

134  COOTER  |N| 1976  | #259  |05/31/80|  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  LA,  SE  JACK  | MAP  | C-C  | j 

Ml  | ||  WILLIAMS  BAY  | | | | 

II I I I— ’I I I I I 

(NOT  NAMED)  |F|1979  |#274  |05/31/B0|  KW  | MISS  SOUND,  LA,  NE  OF  | MAP  | D-N  | 05/31/80  CAPTURE  SHOCK  | YES 

Ml  | ||  ISLE  AU  PITRE  III  I 

II I I I*** *1 1 1 1 1 

135  CINDY  | F | 1977  |#274  |06/14/80|  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  SW  CAT  | MAP  | 0-C  | 06/30/83  RESPIRATORY  | YES 

||j  j jj  ISLAND  j j|  INFECTION/ASPHYXIA  | 

I I I I I I I | | T10N  | 

II I I I *1 I I I I 

136  LUCY  | F | 1977  |#274  |06/14/80|  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  SW  CAT  | MAP  | T-H  | 10/18/83  TO  AQUARIUM  OF  | N/A 

||j  j jj  ISLAND  j | | NIAGARA  FALLS  | 

I I I I I I I ||  <»9A>  | 

II I I I*— I I I I I 

141  MARDI  |M  1 1981  |P/A  |03/02/81|  CB  | BORN  OF  JENNY  | N/A  | D-N  | *09/18/88  SCHOLEOSIS,  | YES 

| | | | | | | ||  PANCREATITIS.  | 

I I I I I I I II  HEPATITIS  | 

II I I I *1 I I I I 


144 

| F 1 1982  |#229 

|04/10/82 | CS  | BORN  Of  KELLY 
..1 1 1 

| N/A 

| D-N  | 05/25/82  UNKNOWN 

| YES 

145  JODY 

1 1 1 

| F 1 197B  |#369 

l i I 

| 06/28/82 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  NS,  CAT 
1 II  island 

“*l 

1 NAP 
1 

1 1 

| D-C  | 08/29/85  ACTIVE 
j j BRONCHOPNEUMONIA 

1 nt 
1 

146  GINGER 

| F | 1978  |#369 
1 1 1 

| 06/28/82)  NT  | MISS  SOUND,  NS,  CAT 

1 1 1 island 

| NAP 
1 

| R-N  | 07/25/82  RELEASED 
1 1 

! 

1 

147  BARBIE 

— H 1 

| F | 1 978  |#369 
1 1 1 

**l 1 — 1 

| 06/28/82 | HP  I HISS  SOUND,  NS,  CAT 
| j ISLAND 

’"I 

| MAP 

j 

1 1 

| D-C  | 06/04/86  HEMORRHAGIC 
| j PNEUMONIA 

1 n» 
1 

148  SHAWNA 

1*1 1 

| F | 1978  |#369 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

| 08/02/82 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS,  NEAR  CAT|  NAP 

1 1 1 island  1 

1 1 

| D-C  | 06/08/88  PNEUMONIA 

1 1 

1 ™ 
1 
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MARINE  MAMMAL  INVENTORY  REPORT  P*fl«:  6 

Date  of  Report:  03/12/92 

NAME  Of  ANIMAL  HOLDER:  MARINE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS  INC  

| ASM:  94  LEX:  | 

SPECIES  SCIENTIFIC  NAME:  TURSIOPS  TRUNCATUS  j ANREP:  YES  FNUM:  P108  j 

CO*«N  NAME:  ATLANTIC  BOTTLENOSE  DOLPHIN  (eode«C54)  


ANIMAL  NAME  / 

IDENTIFICATION 

| S | EST  | | DATE  | J LOCATION  Of  TAKE 

|E|BIRTH|  AUTHOR  j TAKEN  0R|TAKE|  PLACE  NAME  AND 

|X|YEAR  {DOCUMENT | ACQU1 RED j TYPE j LATITUDE-LONGITUDE 

1 

| COLLECTOR 
j OR  SOURCE 

1 1 

| CURR | DEATH  OR  DISPOSITION 

j ST AT  j DATE  EXPLANATION 

| NECRP 
jFILED 

{nmfs 

X 

| F | 1983  |P/A 

|01/17/83 | CS  | BORN  OF  PEPPER  *36 

| N/A 

| D-N  | 01/17/83  STILLBORN 

! 

X 

|M|  1*369 

| 06/22/83 | HT  | MISS  SOUND 

| MAP 

1 1 

| R-N  | 07/19/83  RELEASED 

| N/A 

MAP-13 

1 F | |#369 

| 08/23/83 | HP  | HISS  SOUND 

| MAP 

| D-C  | 08/28/83  PEAACUTE  PNEUMONIA 

1 *ES 

(MAP1783)  150SADIE |F |1979  1 10/18/83 J 10/18/83 1 EX  | FROM  AQUARIUM  OF  NIAGARA|  N/A 
III  | jj  FALLS  (TAKEN  UNDER  | 

| ||  PERMIT  NO  408)  | 

1 G-C  | 
1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

X 

| F | 197V  |#369 

| 08/23/83 | HT  | MISS  SOUND 

j MAP 

| R-N  | 09/29/83  RELEASED 

| N/A 

151  DIXIE 

| F | 1983  |P/A 
1 1 1 

| 12/01/83|  C8  | BORN  OF  JENNY  AT  NARINE  | N/A 
j LIFE,  SULFPORT  j ^ 

| D-N  | 12/01/84  ACUTE  PNEUMONIA 

l l 

1 

1 

152  MAP-18 

| F | 1979  |#369 
1 1 1 

| 09/28/83 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  NS,  1/2  Ml 
j j OF  DEER  ISLAND 

i i_T  i _ _ * ■- 

S|  MAP 
1 

. I... ......... 

| T-C  | 06/18/84  TO  MAR1NELAND  SA 
| | (AN71) 

..I.....I. ................ ........... 

| N/A 

1 

153  SHERRI 

| F | 1981  | #369 
1 1 1 

| 09/05/84 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS 
1 1 1 

| MAP 
1 

| T-C  | 07/01/86  TRANSFERRED  TO 
j j MYSTIC  (AN3M) 

| N/A 
1 

155 

|F| 1986  |P/A 

"1 1 1 

| 0 1 /2S/86 | CS  | BORN  OF  PEPPER 

*1 

| N/A 

"1 1 

| D-N  | 02/04/86  HEPATIC  NECROSIS 

’I 

1 ra 

154-SPOT 

II '1 1 1 1 1 

| M 1 1981  |4/10/86  1 04/ 1 0/86 1 EX  | TRANS  FROM  KARINE LANO  S | MAP 
||  | | | | A (PERMIT  441)  | 

1 1 1 

| D-C  | 12/16/91  CHRONIC  ABSCESSING  | YES 

PNEUMONIA  j 

D-PA-F-47 

II  1 

|M| 1986  | P/A 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| 03/06/86|  CS  | BORN  OF  JENNY 

1 1 1 

--  1. .......  II  ................. ...... 

1 

| N/A 
1 

I 1 1 

| D-N  | 03/12/86  PERACUTE  HEMOLYTIC  | YES 
j j PNEUMONIA  j 

'JN-NAMED  CALF 

|M | 1986  | 
1 1 1 

| | ..... 

| 05/22/86 | C8  | KINGS  DOMINION  ZOOLOGY, 
j j DOSWELL,  VA 

1. ....... I 1 ............ ............ 

, | N/A 
1 

1 1 

| D-N  | 05/27/86  PNEUMONIA 

1 1 

1 

1 res 
1 

160  FATHOM 

| F | 1978  |AN94 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| 07/02/86 | EX  | FROM  MYSTIC  MARINELIFE 
j j AQUARIUM 

1 1 1 

1 

| N/A 

1 

1 

| D-C  | 02/19/88  GASTRITIS; 
j j PNEUMONIA; 

j j ARTE R1 OSCE LEROS IS 

*1 

1 res 
! 

1 

66  AMBER 

| F | 1984  |*444 

| 07/16/86 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS 

| MAP 

1 G-C  | 

1 

167  UALLY 

|M| 1984  |*444 

|07/16/86|  HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS 

..  1 I....  1 ‘ 

| MAP 

"1 1 

I G-C  | 

*1 

1 

68  CALYPSO 

| F | 1984  |<444 

1 1 

1 07/16/86 1 HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS 

| MAP 

"1 1 

j G-C  j 

*1 

1 

169  WINDY 

| F | 1984  |*444 
1 1 1 

| 07/24/86 | HP  | MISS  SOUND,  MS 
1 1 1 

| MAP 
1 

1 1 1 

| D-C  | 05/16/91  ACUTE  INTERSTITIAL  | NO 
PNEUMONIA 
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NARINE  NMMAl  INVENTORY  REPORT 
Oat*  of  Raport:  03/12/92 


MAHE  OF  ANIMAL  HOLDER:  MARINE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS  INC 


SPECIES  SCIENTIFIC  NAME:  TURSIOPS  TRUNCATUS 
COMMON  NAME:  ATLANTIC  ROTTLENOSE  DOLPHIN  (eod*«054> 


| ASH:  94  LEX:  | 

| ANREP:  YES  FNUM:  PI 08  | 


ANIMAL  NAME  / 
IDENTIFICATION 

| S | EST  | | DATE  | | LOCATION  OF  TAKE 

|E|8IRTK|  AUTHOR  (TAKEN  OR j TAKE j PLACE  NAME  AND 

| X j YEAR  | DOCUMENT  | ACQUIRED  | TYPE  j LAT I TUDE- LONGITUDE 

1 

| COLLECTOR 
j OR  SOURCE 

1 1 

1 CURR | DEATH  OR  DISPOSITION 

j STAT  j DATE  EXPLANATION 

|NECRP 

(filed 

(nmfs 

165  APRIL 

'll  1 

| F | 1 986  |*229 

1 1 1 

| 04/29/86 J CB  | BORN  OF  KELLY  AT  MARINE  | N/A 
j j j LIFE,  GPT  | 

| D-N  | 12/05/86  CHRONIC  ABSCESSINC  | YES 
| | HEPATITIS 

173  MAX 

*1*1 1 

| H | 1 970  | AN94E 

1 1 1 

III  I 

| 10/08/86|  EX  | TRANSFERRED  FROM  MYSTIC  | N/A 
| | j MARINELIFE  AQUARIUM  j 

| D-C  | 07/24/87  ACUTE  HEMORRHAGIC 
j j PNEUMONIA 

..  1 1 

1 YES 
1 

178  TERI 

*1*1 1 

| F | 1 984  |#593 

1 1 1 

| 07/23/87 | HP  | NS,  CHANDELEUR  SOUND 

| MAP 

1 g-c  I 

1 

179  NIKKI 

*1*1 1 

|F|1984  | #593 

| 08/19/87 | HP  | MS.  CHANDELEUR  SOUND 

| MAP 

1 G-C  1 

1 

180  SAND  I 

*1*1 1 : 

|F|1984  |*593 

"1 1 1 

| 08/20/87 | HP  | MS,  CHANDELEUR  SOUND 

| NAP 

1 G-C  1 

*1 * 

1 

181  LEA 

*1*1 1 

| F | 1 984  | #593 

”1 1 1 

| 08/20/87|  HP  | NS,  CHANDELEUR  SOUND 

| MAP 

.1 

1 G-C  | 

1 

UNNAMED 

|U | 1987  | 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| 05/22/87 | CB  | NARINE  ANIMAL 
j j j PRODUCTIONS 

| N/A 

1 

1 1 

| D-N  | 06/05/87  HEPATIC  LIPIDOSIS 
1 1 

1 *ES 
1 

182  SALLY  G 

*1*1 1 

| F 1 1984  | AN94H 

1 1 1 

•*1 1 1 

| 12/13/87|  EX  | TRANS  FROM  MYSTIC 
j j j MARINELIFE  AQUARIUM 

*1 

| NAP 

1 

**1 1 

1 c-c  1 
1 1 

1 

1 

189  TONI 

| F 1 1988  |*229 

1 1 1 

1. 1 | ...... 

| 03/29/88 | CB  | BORN  OF  JACKI  AT  NARINE  | N/A 
j | j LIFE,  GULFPORT  j 

1 g-n  1 

1 I 

1 

1 

185  ERICA 

| F | 1985  |#593 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| 05/06/88 | HP  | MS,  MISSISSIPPI  SOUND 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 

| MAP 

1 

j 

| D-C  I 03/30/90  HEMORRHAGIC 
j j ENTERITIS, 

j j PANCREATITIS 

| YES 

1 

1 

186  CHER IE 

| F | 1985  1*593 
..  1. 1 1...... 

1 1 1 

| 05/06/88 | HP  | NS,  MISSISSIPPI  SOUND 

*1 

| NAP 

**i i: 

1 G-C  | 

1 

187  SCOOBIE 

(M | 1985  |#593 
..  1. 1 | 

|05/11/88|  HP  | MS,  MISSISSIPPI  SOUND 

| | | 

| NAP 

1 G-C  | 

1 

188  MICHELLE 

| F J 1985  |*593 

1 

|07/15/88|  HP  | NS,  MISSISSIPPI  SOUND 

| NAP 

1 G-C  j 

1 

190  ECHO 

|M| 1985  |#649 

| 08/19/88 | HP  | MS,  MISSISSIPPI  SOUND 

"I 

| MAP 

**l 1 

1 G-C  | 

’*1 

1 

195  KATIE 

| F | 1986  |«649 

| 04/06/89 | HP  | NS.  MISSISSIPPI  SOUND 
..  | 1 1.. 

| NAP 

1 «*C  I 

1 

196  UEE-TEE 

1 1 1 
|M| 1986  |#649 

| 05/01/89 | HP  | NS,  MISSISSIPPI  SOUND 

| NAP 

**l 1 

1 G-C  | 

1 

200  TURBO 

| M | 1986  |«649 
1 1 1 

-1-1 1 

1 1 1 1 

| 10/26/90|  EX  | TRANSFERRED  FROM  PERMIT  | N/A 
j j j *521,  HAGENBECK  TIERPARK j 

1 1 * "1 1 

1 G-C  | 

1 1 

*1 1 

1 

1 

-1 
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MARINE  MAM4AL  INVENTORY  REPORT  Page:  8 

Date  of  Report:  03/12/92 

NAME  OF  ANIMAL  HOLDER:  MARINE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS  INC  

| ASM:  54  LEX:  | 

SPECIES  SCIENTIFIC  NAME:  TURSIOPS  TRUNCATUS  j ANREP:  YES  FNUM:  P108  | 

COMMON  NAME:  ATLANTIC  SOTTLENOSE  DOLPHIN  <eode*054)  


| S | EST  | 

1 date  1 1 

LOCATION  OF  TAKE 

1 

1 1 

|NECRP 

ANIMAL  NAME  / 

|E | BIRTH | AUTHOR  | TAKEN  OR | TAKE | 

PUCE  NAME  AND 

| COLLECTOR 

| CURR | 

DEATH  OR  DISPOSITION 

| FILED 

IDENTIFICATION 

|X|YEAR  j DOCUMENT |ACOUI RED | TYPE j 

UT I TUDE- LONGITUDE 

j OR  SOURCE 

j STAT  j 

DATE  EXPLANATION 

|NMFS 

202  JAI 

|M| 1990  |#229 

II  1 

| 09/22/90 | C8  | 
1 1 1 

BORN  OF  JACK I AT  MARINE 
LIFE.  GULFPORT 

| N/A 
1 

1 G~N  1 
1 1 

"I 

1 

1 

203  UNNAMED 

| F | 1990  |«2S9 

1 1 1 
|1 1/02/90 | C8  | 

BORN  OF  LEAMA 

| N/A 

1 D*N  1 

11/10/90  UNKNOWN 

"I 

| YES 

212  THUNDER 

| M | 1986  | AN 940 
1 1 1 

1 01/02/92 1 EX  | 
1 1 1 

DINNES  MEMORIAL 
VETERINARY  HOSPITAL 

| N/A 
1 

1 «*"  1 
1 1 

1 

1 

213  ARIEL 

| F | 1991  |*229 

| 03/20/91|  C8  | 

BORN  OF  KELLY 

| N/A 

1 S-N  | 

■*l 

1 
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DOLPHIN  PROJECT 


July  08.  1992 
Contact 


Contact 


Post  Office  Box  224 
Coconut  Grove.  FL  3323' 


Richard  O'Barry,  President 
Dolphin  Project 
P.O.  Box  224 
Coconut  Grove,  FI  33233 
Phone  1-305-443-9012 


Mary  Mosley,  President 
CCAW,  Inc. 

321  East  Tarpon  Avenue 
Tarpon  Springs,  FI  34689 
Phone  1-813-938-5303 


MARINE  MAMMALS  BEING  SLAUGHTERED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  MARINE 

FISHERIES  SERVICE 

Rather  than  providing  protection  for  marine  mammals  as  mandated  by  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  1972,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  is  responsible  for 
massive  slaughter  being  conducted  in  the  name  of  research.  NMFS  not  only  issues  the  permits 
for  this  slaughter,  but  has  done  the  actual  killing. 

Sea  lions  are  killed  in  Alaska  and  the  Antarctic  Treaty  area  vhen  they  are  gathered  in 
close  proximity  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  NMFS  shoots  and/or  slits  the  throats  of 
imgngppctingmarinft  mammalg  Other  sea  lions  are  disturbed  by  hping  given  pr»mag  having 

their  stomaches  vashed  out  just  to  count  the  number  of  krill  they  may  have  eaten.  Being  shot 
creates  chaos  among  the  surviving  animals  vhich  may  cause  large  bulls  to  accidently  trample 
nevbom  pups  vhen  bulls  stampede  to  escape.  Skulls  are  conveniently  collected  from  healthy 
animals  just  for  museum  exhibits  rather  than  collecting  cramums  vhen  available  from  stranded 
(dead)  animals  (Reference  Permit  # 359  1986  and  Permit  #537  1989  - 1990  for  the  killing  of 
3000  Crabeater  seals  in  the  Antarctic  Treaty  Area). 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  calls  for  the  preservation  of  flora  and  fauna.  After  learning  of  the 
large  number  of  "sacrifices",  ve  believe  that  members  of  the  Treaty  may  not  approve  of  such 
vanton  vaste  of  Antarctic  vildlife. 

Another  example  of  NMFS  failing  to  provide  marine  mammals  vith  any  semblance  of 
protection  is  by  the  permitting  of  Russian  scientists  to  kill  marine  mammals  in  United  States 
vaters.  For  years,  NMFS  has  climbed  aboard  Russian  boats  for  an  annual  "cruise"  to  kill  marine 
mammals  for  the  Russians  in  the  Alaskan  area  (Permit  31 3 1980  updated  to  #734  1991). 

NMFS  claims  the  killing  is  necessary  for  research,  but  the  kills  may  be  for  redundant 
research  to  obtain  grant  money.  We  believe  that  at  least  23,000  animals  have  been  shot  or  had 
their  throats  cut  since  the  adoption  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act.  The  figure  may  be 
much  higher  since  information  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  very  same  agency  designated  to  protect  and  nurture  the  populations  of  a protected 
species  is  the  marine  mammal’s  vorse  enemy. 


SYNOPSIS 


EXCERPTS/TABLES 

ANTARCTICA 


‘Where  are  - Stranded/ Exchanged  Taken/ Kept  Alive.  & Who  Killed  in  Captivity? 


dolphin  project 

Post  Office  Box  224 
Ceconut  Grove,  FL  33233 

Prepared  by 

CCAW,  INC. 

3 NORTH  GROSS!  AVENUE 
TARPON  SPRINGS,  FL  34689 
PHONE  1-813-938-5303 


MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1972 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 


US.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL  MARINE  FISHERIES  SERVICE 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

National  Ocaanic  and  Atmoapharic  Admlnlatratlon 

NATIONAL  MARINE  RSHERJES  SERVICE 

Northwest  4 Alaska  Fisheries  Center 
F/NWC  04.  ( '^^5* 


TO: 


FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


F - William  G.  Gordon 


Applfcationfo 
Protection  Act 


Marine  Mammal  Permit  Under  Marine  Mammal 


Attached  is  an  application  for  a marine  mammal  permit  under  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  This  application  is  a request 
for  permission  to  conduct  scientific  research  on  Antarctic 
pinnipeds  in  support  of  the  program  of  Antarctic  research  developed 
within  NMFS^dunng  the  past  year. 


If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  technical  aspects  of  this 
request,  please  contact  Dr.  John  Bengtson,  National  Marine  Marine 
Mammal  Laboratory,  Northwest  and  Alaska  Fisheries  Center,  Seattle, 
Washington  (FTS-392-4016) . 


Attachment 


CCAW,  INC. 

Mary  Mosley 

321  E Tarpon  Ave. 
Tarpon  Springs,  FL  346 

- Ph 8/3-?38-s-,t 


CCAW,  INC. 

Mary  Mosley  

321  E.  Tarpon  Ave. 

Tarpon  Springs,  FL  34689  l±WA\ 
Pk.  l-fc!3-«V58-S3o3 
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I.  Application  for  a Permit  for  Scientific  Research  under  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

II.  Date  of  the  application: 

24  October  1985 


III.  Identity  of  the  applicant: 


Di rector 

Northwest  and  Alaska  Fisheries  Center 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
7600  Sand  Point  Way  N.E. 

Seattle,  Washington  98115 
Telephone:  (206)  526-4000 

IV.  Description  of  animals  to  be  taken  and/or  imported: 

A.  Annual  number*  of  individuals  and  type**  of  take: 


1. 

Crabeater  seal  (Lobodon  carcinophagus ) 

- capture/tag/handle/release: 

500 



- sacrifice:  . 

600 

- capture/instrument/release: 

ioo 

total  annual  take: 

rarcr 

2. 

Leopard  seal  (Hydruraa  leptonyx) 

- capture/tag/handle/release: 

200 

T 

- sacrifice: 

150 

- capture/instrument/release: 

100 

total  annual  take: 

2T5TT 

3. 

Weddell  seal  (Leptonychotes  weddel 1 i ) • 

- capture/tag/handle/release: 

200 

— ■ ^ 

- sacrifice: 

20 

- capture/instrument/release: 

50 

total  annual  take: 

270 

4. 

Ross  seal  (Ommatophoca  rossi ) 

- capture/tag/handle/release: 

100 

- sacrifice: 

20 

- capture/instrument/release: 

30 

total  annual  take: 

150 

5. 

Antarctic  fur  seal  (Arctocephalus 

gazella' 

- capture/tag/handle/release: 

- sacrifice: 

20 

- capture/instrument/release: 

100 

total  annual  take: 

TZU 

6. 

Southern  elephant  seal  (Mirounqa  leonina) 

- capture/tag/handle/release: 

300 

> 

- sacrifice: 

20 

- capture/instrument/release: 

50 

total  annual  take: 

' 370 

P *2- 
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6.  Southern  elephant  seal:  This  sub-Antarctic  species  was  reduced  by 

sealing  In  the  1800's,  but  Increased  by  the  1970's  to  a population 
of  500,000  to  700,000  (Laws,  1977)  or  759,000  (SCAR/SC0R,  1983; 
McCann,  1984).  Preliminary  South  African  data  suggest  that  stocks 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  sector  may  be  declining  at  a rate  of 
approximately  8-11%  annually. 

* Notes  regarding  the  potential  effects  of  sacrificing  seals  on  the 
status  of  stocks: 

Permission  has  been  requested  to  sacrifice  a relatively  large 
• number  of  crabeater  seals  to  allow  the  analysis  of  age-specific 
population  parameters  such  as  age  at  maturity,  cohort  strength, 
and  reproductive  rates.  Because  crabeater  seals  are  long-lived 
(up  to  40  years  of  age),  relatively  large  numbers  nust  be  sampled 
to  ensure  adequate  representation  within  various  age  classes. 

The  SCAR  Group  of  Specialists  on  Seals  (SCAR/SC0R,  1985)  noted- 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  numbers  of  Antarctic 
seals  taken  for  research  purposes  represent  any  threat  to  species 
or  stocks' of  antarctic  seals.  Furthermore,  they  agreed  that  in 
addition  to  the  current  level  of  seal  takes,  increased  collections 
of  crabeater  seals  for  scientific  research  would  be  considered 
desirable.  In  light  of  the  need  for  additional  data  on  the  food 
habits,  reproduction,  and  stock  discreteness  of  this  species,  the 
SCAR  Group  of  Specialists  on  Seals  encouraged  that  increased  takes 
and  collection  of  specimen  material,  of  crabeater  seals  be 
undertaken. 

. The  number  of  seals  to  be  sacrificed  as  proposed  in  this 
application  represents  only  a- tiny  fraction  of  each  species' 
population,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  to  have  any 
potential  adverse  affect  on  the  total  populations.  In  regard  to 
local  populations,  care  will  be  taken  to  distribute  collecting 
efforts  as  much  as  possible  over  a large  area  to  limit  any 
potential  local  effects. 

E.  Reasons  for  removing  a live  animal  from  the  wild  rather  than  using  a 
beached/stranded  one: 


Imported  animals: 

Permission  is  requested  to  import  to  the  United  States  all  biological 
specimens  taken  as  authorized  in  the  requested  permit.  Imported' 
specimen  materia)  would  include  samples  obtained  from  living  seals 
captured  and  released  (e.g.,  vaginal  smears,  blood  samples),  and~7rom 
seals  sacrificed  in  Antarctica  (e.g..  teeth,  reproductive  organs. 
Ftomach  ind  ijut  concents).  No  live  seals  would  be  imported. 
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Objectives/of  the  proposed  research: 


\>0VjO  . 

pW  2 


The  objects ves  of  the  proposed  research  will  support  work  within 
two  programs:  lj  Antarctic  Marine  tcosystem  Research  at  the  tee 

fcdge  Zone  (AMbKit^j  pinniped  studies,  and  Z)  U.S.  Antarctic 
Marine  Living  Kesources  (amlkj  pinniped  studies  being  proposed  by 
the  National  Marine  Msheries  service,  tne  goals  or  both  of  these 
programs  are  inter-related  and  complementary , although  the  AMLR 
objectives  are  much  broader.  A description  of  the  relevant' 
portions  of  both  of  these  programs  is  given  in  Appendices  B and  C. 


The  AMERIEZ  research  seeks  to  investigate  pack  ice  seals'  trophic 
role  in  the  pack  ice  coranunity  and  to  study  how  predators' 
proximity  to  the  ice  edge  zone  affects  their  feeding  strategies 
and  success.  Specific  objectives  are  to  investigate  ho*  sites  at 
various  distances  from  the  ice  edge  zone  differ  in  regard  to: 

a)  the- species  composition,  body  size,  reproductive  status,  and 
relative  abundance  of  prey  taken  by  seals,  and 


b)  the  feeding  rates  and  diving  profiles  of  foraging  seals. 


The  proposed  AMLR  pinniped  research  seeks  to  fulfill  the 
information  needs  of  the  CCAMLR  Scientific  Committee  by  supporting 
its  ecosystem  monitoring  and  stoex  assessment  programs . Of  the 
six  species  of  Antarctic  pinnipeds,  the  AMLR  program  will 
initially  focus  on  crabeater,  leopard,  and  Antarctic  fur  seals. 
Studies  of  crabeater  seal  demographics  and  behavior  will  have  the 
highest  priority  because  of  this  species'  importance  to  pack  ice 
systems.  Fur  seal  studies  will  also  be  undertaken  to  provide 
demographic  and  behavioral  information  on  local  populations. 
Additional  studies  on  the  abundance  and  ecology  of  leopard,  Ross, 
Weddell,  and  southern  elephant  seals  will  be  undertaken 
incidentally  to  these  priority  topics.  The  AMLR  program  has  the 
following  objectives  relative  to  this  permit  application: 

a)  investigate  the  feeding  and  reproductive  ecology  of  pack  ice 
seals, 

b)  refine  estimates  of  population  size  for  pack  ice  seals, 

— c)-  evaluate  the  daily- and  seasonal  movements  and  stock  separation 
of  pack  ice  seals, 

d)  investigate  the  functional  relationships  among  Antarctic 
pinnipeds,  their  prey,  and  their  environment. 


e)  survey  Antarctic  fur  seal  and  southern  elephant  seal  rookeries 
and  haul  out  areas,  and 


? c/> 
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d.  Instrumenting:  Three  general  types  of  Instruments  may  be 

attached  to  seals:  radio  frequency  transmitters, 
satellite-linked  sensors,  and  self-contained  recorders  (e.g., 
time-depth  recorders).  Radio  transmitters  have  been  deployed 
successfully  on  Weddell,  crabeater,  leopard,  and  Antarctic  fur 
seals  (D.B.  Slnlff,  J.L.  Bengtson  research  groups). 

Time-depth  and  other  self-contained  recorders,  which  must  be 
retrieved  manually  from  seals,  have  been  deployed  on  Weddell 
and  Antarctic  fur  seals  (G.L.  Kooyman,  J.P.  Croxall,  W.M. 

Zapol  research  groups).  Satellite-linked  Instrument  packages 
have  not  yet  been  successfully  deployed,  but  are  likely  to  be 
available  shortly  (e.g.,  W.M.  Zapol,  M.  Fuller,  A.  Martin). 
Because  the  design  and  capability  of  electronic  hardware 
suitable  for  monitoring  the  behavior  and  location  of  pinnipeds 
Is  developing  rapidly.  It  Is  not  possible  to  describe  the 
specific  aspects  of  all  instruments  that  may  be  attached  to 
seals.  'Radio  transmitters,  satellite-linked  sensors,  and 
self-contained  recorders  used  under  the  requested  permit  would 
be  those  that  have  been  successfully  demonstrated  on 
pinnipeds,  or  those  that  are  newly  developed  and 
state-of-the-art. 


Instruments  attached  by  epoxy,  if  not  retrieved,  would  fall 

evcrs  ra-wNcoe-  off  at  the  individuals'  next  molt.  Harness  and  bracelet 

attachments  would  be  designed  with  corrodible  links,  assuring 
■Vc'jkiC r a that  the  instrument  would  fall  off  if  not  retrieved.  Most  of 

the  self-contained  recorders  would  be  left  on  seals  for  less 
than  one  month  at  a time.  No  instruments  of  any  type  would 
remain  on  seals  for  longer  than  one  year. 


e.  Release:  The  holding  time  for  all  individuals  to  be  captured 

and  released  would  be  kept  to  a minimum.  For  tagging 
purposes,  most  individuals  would  be  held  less  than  2 minutes 
prior  to  their  release.  Correctly  placing  electronic 
instruments  on  seals  requires  additional  time,  but  this  period 
would  be  kept  as  short  as  possible.  All  seals  captured  and 
handled  by  physical  restraint  (without  anesthesia)  would  be 
released  in  less  than  one  hour  after  their  capture.  All  seals 
captured  and  handled  with  the  use  of  anesthesia  would  be 
allowed  to  recover  fully  prior  to  their  release. 


f .  Sacrifi ce:  Individuals  will  be  sacrificed  only  in  those  cases 

where  important  scientific  information  can  be  gained  oy  no 
other  means.  In  all  cases,  great  efforts  wi  1 1 be  taken  to 
ensure  a swift  humane  death  for  all  seals  taken  by  sacrifice. 
Individuals  will  be  dispatched  by  gunshot  througn  tne  crArtlum, 
resulting  in  instantaneous  death,  Shells  of  .JUUb  or  larger 
caliber  will  be  used  for  crabeater,  leopard,  Weddell,  Ross, 
and  elephant  seals.  Shells  of  .22  or  larger  caliber  will  be 
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used  for  fur  seals.  In  the  few  cases  where  Intact  skulls  are 
required.  Individuals  will  be  shot  throu^i  the  neck  and  heart 
at  point -bTantc  range,  rot  lowed  immediately  by  deeding  of  the 
bracmal  artery.  " 


g.  Collection  of  specimen  material:  To  make  optimum  use  of  those 
seals  that  are  sacrificed,  permission  Is  requested  to  allow 
the  collection  of  specimen  material  from  any  part  of  dead 
seals.  Specimens  collected  may  include,  but  would  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to,  teeth,  skeletal  material,  urine, 
blood,  reproductive  tract,  body  organs,  stomach  and  intestinal 
tract  and  tbelr  contents,  and  blubber. 

h.  Field  plans  for  AMERIEZ  II  Cruise:  From  February  - April, 
1966,  the  USCGC  Glacier  wTll  support  the  AMERIEZ  II  Cruise  in 
the  Weddell  Sea.  The  stomach  contents,  feeding  activity, 
diving  patterns,- and  reproductive  status  of  crabeater, 
leopard,  and  Ross  seals  will  be  investigated  along  transects 
running  from  the  ice  edge  deeper  into  consolidated  pack  ice 
areas.  Seals  will  be  collected  along  these  transects  to 
provide  data  on  feeding  ecology  (stomach  and  gut  contents), 
reproductive  status  (reproductive  tracts),  and  age  structure 
(teeth).  In  this  season,  the  numbers  of  seals  taken  by 
sacrifice  may  reach  the  maximum  levels  requested.  As  much  as 
possible,  these  collections  will  be  distributed  along  the 
cruise  track  to  ensure  representati ve  samples  from  different 
locales  at  various  distances  from  the  ice  edge. 

The  ship  is  planning  to  make  several  nul tipi  e-day  stations, 
lasting  up  to  4 days  at  a time.  During  these  opportunities, 
time-depth  recorders  and  radio  transmitters  will  be  deployed 
on  crabeater,  leopard,  and  Ross  seals  to  monitor  their  feeding 
and  diving  behavior.  The  time-depth  recorders  will  be 
microprocessor-controlled  units  measuring  12  x 6 x 4 cm  and 
weighing  about  400  grams.  These  units  will  be  fastened  to  the 
pelage  on  the  backs  of  individuals  using  cyanoacrylic  glue  or 
quick -setting  epoxy,  as  has  been  successfully  used  on  Weddell 
and  other  hair  seals.  Recorders  will  be  retrieved  from  seals 
at  about  2-6  days  after  initial  deployment. 


4^.  Potential  for  adverse  impact  on  individuals:  - - 

Seals  would  be  taken  in  two  general  categories  under  the  proposed 
. permit:  1)  sacrificed,  and  2)  captured  and  released.  In  the 

first  category,  the  one  potentially  adverse  impact  on  the 
individual,  inhumane  killing,  will  be  avoided  by  ensuring  a swift 
and  efficient  death  as  described  above.  The  steps  to  be  taken  to 
minimize  a potentially  adverse  inpact  on  individuals  in  the  second 
category,  seals  captured  and  released,  are  described  below: 
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APPENDIX  A.  EXCERPTS  FROM  "REVIEW  OF  ANTARCTIC  MARINE  FAUNA" 


REVIEW  OF  ANTARCTIC  MARINE  FAUNA 


John  L.  Bengtson 

National  -Marine  Mammal  Laboratory 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
7600  Sand  Point  Way  N.E. 
Seattle,  Washington  98115  USA 


August  1984 


Final  Report  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
In  Partial  Fulfillment  of  Contract  NU269914-1 


Prepared  for 


U.S.  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
1625  I Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  O.C.  20006 


CCAW,  INC. 

Mary  Mosley 
321  E.  Tarpon  Ave. 
Tarpon  Springs,  FL  34689 
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R><iANG^sor^ 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


John  L.  ‘ Bengtson,  Principal  Investigator 

Point  Reyes  Bird  Observatory 
Stinson  Beach,  CA  - and  - 

National  Marine  Mammal  Laboratory 
Seattle,  WA 


Education  ' 

Carthage  College,  Kenosha,  Wit  6. A.  (Biology)  1975 

Cornell  University,  Shoals  Marine  Laboratory,.  f€:  attended  1973 

University  of  Alaska, /Fairbanks,  AK:  attended  1975 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN:  M.S.  (Ecology)  1980 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN:  Ph.D.  (Ecology)  198T 

British  Antarctic  Survey,  Cambridge,  UK:  postdoctoral  study  1981-83 

Professional  Experience 

Research  Associate  (1983-present) , Department  of  Ecology  and 

Behavioral  Biology,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  W. 
(On  contract  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Mammal  Commission  to  develop  a 
long-range  plan  to.  detect  and  monitor  the  potential  effects  of 
-comae rcial  -fisheries  on  Antarctic  marine  living  resources). 

Research  Associate  (1981-1983),  British-  Antarctic.  Survey  r 

Madingley  Road,  Cambridge,  England.  (Antarctic  seal  research). 

Research  Assistant  (1976-1981),  Department  of  Ecology  and  Behavioral 
Biology,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN.  (Antarctic 
seal,  sea  otter,  and  manatee  studies). 

Scientific  Consultant  (1978),  U.S.  Marine  Mammal  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  (Conservation  of  living  resources  of  the 
antarctic  marine  ecosystem). 

‘ Teaching  Assistant  C1978)  i Department  of  Ecology'  and  Behavioral 

Biology,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN.  (Assisted 
herpetology  class). 

Visiting  Staff  Scientist  (1976),  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory, 
Los  Alamos,  NM.  (Arctic  fox  study). 

Research  Fellow  (1975),  Alaska  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit, 
.University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  AK.  (Arctic  fox  study). 
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Professional  Experience,  cont . 

Research  Assistant  (1975),  Archbold  Biological  Station,  American 

Museun  of  Natural  History,  Lake  Placid,  FL.  (American  kestrel 
study). 

Research  Trainee  (.1974),  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  TN. 
(Evaluation  of  . natural  areas  for  endangered  species)^ 

Laboratory  Assistant  (1972-1975),  Department  of  Biology,  Carthage 
College,  Kenosha,  wi.  (Assisted  ecology  classes). 

Research ' Experience 

Census  of  Antarctic  fur  seals  and  ecology  of  pygoscelid  penguins 

(1984),  King  Ge<prge  Island,  South  Shetland  Islands,  Antarctica. 

Behavior  and  reproduction  of  Antarctic  fur  seals  (1982-83),- Bird 
Island,  South  Georgia,  Falkland  Islands  Dependencies. 

Reproductive  ecology  of  crabeater  and  leopard  seals  (1981-82), 
Antarctic  Peninsula,  Antarctica. 

Reproductive  biology  of  grey  seals  (1981),  Fame  Islands,  England. 

Movements  and  habitat  use  of  wild  horses  (1981),  Pine  Nuts  Mountains, 
Nevada. 

Ecology  and  behavior  of  West  Indian  manatees  (1978-80),  Blue  Spring 
Rut  and  St.  Johns  River','!  Florida^. 

Population  ecology  of  Weddell  seals-  (1980),  McMurdo  Station  and 
vicinity,  Antarctica. 

Distribution  of  manatees  in  Belize  (1977),  Coastal  waterways  and 
offshore  keys,  Belize. 

Social  and  reproductive  behavior  of  crabeater  and  leopard  seals 
(1976-78),  South  Shetland  Islands,  Antarctic  Peninsula, 
Antarctica. 

Movements  and  activity  patterns  of  Alaskan  sea  otters  (1977),  Prince 
William  Sound,  Alaska. 

Ecology  and  behavior  of  arctic  foxes  (1975-76),  North  Slope  oil 
.fields  and  coastal  areas,  Prudhoe  Bay  and  Umiat,  Alaska. 

Territorial  behavior  of  American  kestrels  (1975-77),  Archbold 
Biological  Station,  Lake  Placid,  Florida. 

Intertidal  ecology  of  rocky  seashores  (1973),  Shoals  Marine 
Laboratory Appledore  Island,  Maine. 
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Fending 


Past:  University  of  Minnesota  Graduate  School,  Manatee  Survey 

in  Belize  (with  J.R.  Tester),  Aug  77- Sep  77:  $2,500. 


U.S.  Marine  Mammal  Commission.  Conservation  of  Antarctic 
* Marine  Living  Resources,  Apr  78-May  78:  $5,368. 


_ U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Manatee  Ecology  ii 
• (with  0.8.  Siniff),  Apr  78-Dec  80:  $47,800. 


U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Manatee  Ecology  and  Behavior 
in  Florida,  Jan  79-Jul  81:  $88,000. 

British  Antarctic  Survey,  Fur  Seal  Ecology  and  Behavior, 

Oct  82-Jun  82:  $13,100. 

U.S.  National  Science  Foundation,  Oivision  of  Polar  Programs, 
Antarctic  Biology  Synposiun,  Sep  83:  $2,04$. 


U.S.  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service..  Commercial  Fisheries/ 
Marine  Mammal  Interactions  Workshop,-  Oct  83:  $1,370.. 

U.S.  National  Science  Foundation.  ’Division  of* Polar  Programs, 
Antarctic  Seal  Reproductive  Ecology,  Aug  81-Dec  83:  $78,492. 

Current:  • U.S.  Marine  Mammal  Commission.  Management  and  Research  of 
Antarctic  Marine  Living  Resources,  Nov  83-Jun  84:  • $45,763. 

Honors 


Beta  Beta  Beta 

Graduated  B.A.  can  laude  with  honors  in  biology 
Honors  list,  NSF  Graduate  Fellowships 
Honors  list.  University  of  Alaska. 


Membership  in  Professional  Societies 


American  Society  of  Mammalogists 
American  Society  of  Marine  Mammalogy 
Ecological  Society  of  America 
Wildlife  Society 


Publications 

Siniff,  D.B.,  and  J.L.  Bengtson.  1977.  Observations  and  hypotheses 
concerning  the  interactions  among  crabeater  seals,  leopard  seals, 
ana  killer  whales.  J.  Mammal.,  58:414-416- 
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Publications,  coot, 

Siniff,  0.8. , I.  Stirling,  J.L.  Bengtson,  and  R.A.  Reichle.  1977. 

* Biota  of  the  Antarctic  pack  ice:  R/V  Hero  cruise  76-6.  Antarctic 
J.  U.S.,  12:10-11. 

Siniff,  O.B. , "R.H.  Laws,  T.  3ritsland,  I.  Stirling,  J.L.  Bengtson, 

O.P.  OeMaster,  and  R.A.  Reichle.  1978.  Biota  of  the  Antarctic 
pack  ice:  R/V  Hero  cruise  77-5.  Antarctic  J.  U.S.,  8:161-162. 

Bengtson,  J.L.,  and  0.  Magor.  1979.  Manatee  survey  in  Belize 
(British  Honduras).  J.  Mammal.,  60:230-232. 

Siniff,' 0.3. , I.  Stirling,  J.L.  Bengtson,  and  R.A.  Reichle.  1979. 
Social  and  reproductive  behavior  of  crabeater  seals  (Lobodon 
carcincchagus)  during  the  austral  spring.  Canadian  J.  Zool., 
5TTSS^2537 

Suter,  W.R.;  J.L.  Sengtscn,  <.A.  wjndl.and,  and  W.H.  wade.  198Q-. 
‘Ecological  succession  in  water  hyacinth  communities.  CHicago 
Acad.  Sci.,  207:1-9. 

•Bengtson,  J.L.',  and  O.B.  Siniff.  '1981.  Reproductive  aspects  of 

female  crabeater  seals  along  the  Antarctic  Peninsula.  Canadian  J. 
Zool.,  59:92-102. 

Testa,  J.w.,  J.L.  Bengtson,  and  0.3.  Siniff.  1981.  Population 
•ecology  of  Weddell  seals  in  Mcvurdo  Sound.  Antarct.  J.  U.S., 
16:153. 

Bengtson,  J.L.  1982.  Reproductive -ecology  of  crabeater  and  leopard 
seals  along  the  Antarctic  Peninsula.  Antarct.  J.  U.S.,  17:185. 

Eberhardt,  L.E.,  w.C.  Hanson,  J.L.  Bengtson,  R.A.  Garrott,  and  E.E. 
Hanson.  1982.  Arctic  fox  home  range  characteristics  in  an 
oil-development  area.  J.  Wild!.  Manage.,  46:183-190. 

Medway,  W.,  M.L.  Bruss,  J.L.  3engtson,  and  O.J.  Black.  1982. 

'■“^‘^locd  chemistry  of  the  west  Indian  manatee  (Tricnechus  manatus). 

J.  Wildl.  Diseases,  13:229-234. 

3engtson,‘ J.L.  1983.  Estimating  food  consumption  of  free-ranging 
manatees  in  Florida.  J.  Wildl.  Manage.,  47:1186-1192 

Bengtson,  J.L.,  and  D.J.  Schneider.  1983.  Fur  seal  research 

at  Bird  Island,  South  Georgia.  Antarct.  J.  U.S.  (in  press). 

Bengtson,  J.L.,  and  R.M.  Laws.  1984.  Trends  in  crabeater  seal  age 
of  maturity:  an  insight  into  Antarctic  marine  interactions. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  SCAR  Symposium  on  Antarctic  Biology; 
Wilderness,  South  Africa  (in  press). 
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TABLE  5 - NUMBER  Of  CETACEANS  AUIHORI2EO  IN  SCIENIIFIC  RE SE AR C N /PURL  I C OISPIAT 
PERHII  APPL I C A V IONS 
APRIL  1,  1987  TNRU  MARCH  11,  1988 


TAKEN 

IAKEN  AND 

B V KEPI 

KILLING  ALIVE 


IAGGEO  OR  fOUNO 

KILLED  IN  IAKEN  AND  DEAD/  TOIAl 

CAPTIVITY  RELEASED  STRANDED  REOUESTEO 


ATLANTIC  WHIIE-SIOEO  DOLPHIN  --•• 

BLACK  RIGHI  WHALE  , NORTHERN  RIGHT  •••• 

BLUE  WHALE  10 

BOTTLENOSE  OOLPHIN  55  -••• 

BOUMEAD  WHALE  

BRYDE  *S  WHALE  

COMHERSON'S  DOLPHIN  ---• 

COMMON  DOLPH I N 

DALI'S  PORPOISE  

DUSKY  DOLPHIN  

fALSE  KILLER  WHALE  14  

TIN  WHALE,  FINBACK  

FRASER'S  (Sarawak)  DOLPHIN  

GRAY  WHALE  200 

HARBOR  PORPOISE  

HUMPBACK  WHALE  165 

KILLER  WHALE  1 

LONG-FINNED  PILOT  WHALE  •••• 

MELON-HEADED  WHALE,  ELECTRA  --•• 

MINKE  WHALE  -••- 

NORTHERN  RIGHT  WHALE  DOLPHIN  •••• 


PACIFIC  WHITE-SIDED  OOLPHIN  4 

PILOT  WHALES  UNSPECIFIED  

PYGMY  KILLER  WHALE  

PYGMY  RIGHT  WHALE  

RISSO'S  DOLPHIN,  GRAMPUS  8 

ROUGH- TOOTHED  DOLPHIN  

SE I WHALE  

SNORT-FINNED  PILOT  WHALE  •••• 


0 

0 

10 

55 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

200 

0 

165 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 


TABLE  5 • NUMBER  Of  CETACEANS  AUTHORIZED  IN  SCIENIIFIC  R E S E A R C H / PUB l I C OISPIAT 
PERMIT  APPLICATIONS 
APRIL  1,  1987  INRU  MARCH  51.  1988 


SOUTHERN  RIGHI  WHALE 
SPERM  WHALE 
SPINNER  DOLPHIN 
SPOTTED  DOLPHIN 
STENELLINE  DOLPHINS 
S1RIPE0  OOLPHIN,  STREAKER 
UNSPECIFIED  CETACEANS 
VAOUITA,  COCNITO 
WHITE  WHALE,  BELUKHA 
WRI IE -BEAKEO  OOLPHIN 

TOIAlSl 


95 


575 


(1)  SPECIMEN  IMPORTS  ANO  NARASSMFNI  ACTIVITIES  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  INIS  TABU. 

12)  WHINE  A PERMII  SPIC.fllO  INI  IOIAL  NUMBER  01  ANIMALS  10  BE  IAKEN  WITHOUT  SPECIFYING  INI  NUMBER 

10  BE  TAKEN  IRON  A PARTICULAR  SPECIES,  INF  NUMBER  AUINORI2EO  WAS  LISTEO  UNDER  SPECIFIED  CEIACEA. 
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(1)  SPECIMEN  IMPORTS  AND  HARASSMENT  ACTIVITIES  NOT  INCLUDED 
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US-USSR  Marine  Mammal 
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V 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 


7.  / Aai-sni!  Warms  r.st’er  es  Service 

Wasnmgcon.  O.C  20235 


DEC  5 1350 


F/MM1 :PM 


Mr.  S.  A.  Studer.etskii 
Director 

All-Union  Scientific  Institute  vXju_S.SvCWw 
of  Fisheries  and  Oceanography 
USSR  Ministry  of  Fisheries 
Moscow,  USSR 

Dear  Mr.  Studenetskii: 

Enclosed  is  a signed  copy  of  the  Permit  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  which  authorizes  the  taking  by 
killing  of  a total  of '"650  walrus'  and  ice  seals':  in  the  Bering  Sea  as  described 
rhttlhe  application.  It  fs'required  that  you  review  and  comply  with  the 
Permit,  the  General  Conditions  attached  thereto,  and  the  enclosed  Act  and 
Regulations,  prior  to  engaging  in  the  activities  authorized  by  the  Permit.  As 
provided  in  Section  C-2e  of  this  Permit,  I have  determined  that  the  collection 
techniques  and  procedures  described  in  the  application  are  acceptable,  and 
shall,  therefore,  be  the  manner  by  which  the  authorized  marine  mammals  are 
taken. 

Please  note  that  Special  Condition  3-5  requires  the  submission  of  summary 
reports  on  the  results  of  the  research.  These  need  "not  be  special  reports, 
but  may  be  copies  of  articles  submitted  to  scientific  journals.  You  are 
advised  that  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  this  permit,  including 
reporting  requirements,  will  be  considered  in  our  review  of  any  future  permic 
applications . 

The  fee  for  this  permit  is  waived. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Terry  L.  Leitzell 
Assistant  Administrator 


for  Fisheries 


Enclosures 
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tioaal  agreements  for  the  conservation  of  a natural 
resource. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  was  to  achieve 
the  maximum  sustainable  productivity  of  the  fur 
seal  herd  through  the  coordination  of  research 
programs  and  conservation  measures  carried  out 
by  the  member  governments.  In  an  effort  to  renew 
international  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  the 
Northern  fur  seal,  the  United  States  hosted  infor- 
mal consultations  in  September  1987,  emphasiz- 
ing coordinated  international  research  and  a 
continued  ban  on  pelagic  sealing,  and  proposed 
that  a new  international  agreement  be  considered. 

International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission  (INPFC) 

The  United  States  and  Japan  signed  a memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  (MOU)  on  marine  mam- 
mals on  June  8, 1987,  which  remains  in  effect  until 
June  1990.  The  MOU  was  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  International  Convention  for  the 
High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  was  a condition  of  the  General  Permit  issued 
by  the  United  States  in  June  1987  to  Japanese  sal- 
mon fishermen  who  operate  in  the  U.S.  Exclusive 
Economic  Zone  (EEZ).  As  with  three  previous 
MOUs,  the  agreement  provides  for  cooperative 
research  on  Dali’s  porpoise  and  other  marine 


US-USSR  Marine  Mammal 
Project,  Environmental  Protection 
Agreement  

This  project  promotes  joint  research  and  ex- 
change of  information  by  U.S.  and  Soviet  scien- 
tists on  the  biology,  ecology  and  population 
dynamics  of  marine  mammals  of  concern  to  both 
countries.  The  1987  studies  included  the  follow- 
ing. 

Thre$4£S?scientists  participated  in  a joint  re- 
search cruise  aboard  a Soviet  scaler/trawlcr,  the 
ZRS»ZAKHAROVO,  during  Septcmbcr-Oc- 
tober  to  study  the  biology  and  population  struc- 
ture of  Pacific  walrus  and  bearded  seals  in  the 
Bering  and  Chukchi  Seas.  The  data  obtained  will 
help  determine  the  current  status  of  these  popula- 
tions. A total  of  623  walrus  and  2 bearded  seals 
were  collected  during  the  cruise,  and  extensive  in- 
formation was  obtained  on  food  habits,  size,  and 
condition  factor,  pregnancy  rate  and  age  structure 
of  the  population. 

In  October  and  November,  two  Soviet  scientists 
worked  at  Hubbs  Marine  Research  Institute,  the 
NMFS  Southwest  Fisheries  Center,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C  to 
develop  information  on  distinguishing  variations 
in  color  patterns  of  harbor  seals,  a species  widely 
distributed  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to 
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continue  work  on  the  development  of  approaches 
to  the  taxonomic  study  of  dolphin  osteological 
materials. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION  ON  WALRUSES 


(prepared  by  F.  H.  Fay,  Institute  of  Karine  Science,  University  of 
Al ask*  Fairbanks , 3.  Hills,  Alaska  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Center, 
U.  3.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  D.  Seagars,  Marine  Manual 
Management,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 


The  Pacific  walrus  comprises  a single  population  that  resides  in 
the  Bering  and  Chukchi  seas  and  ranges  occasionally  into  the  East 
Siberian  and  Beaufort  seas  in  summer  (Fay,  1982).  The  subspecies  is, 
therefore,  virtually  limited  to  the  Soviet  and  American  economic  zones 
of  those  areas. 

The  Pacific  walrus  is  neither  endangered  nor  depleted.  .The 
latest,  authoritative  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  population  is  that 
of  Gilbert  (1989) , based  on  the  results  of  a cooperative  Soviet- 
American  census  in  September-October  198S.  The  mean  estimate  from 
that  work  was  232,518  individuals,  with  95%  confidence  limits  of  about 
±10%,  which  is  believed  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  population  in  the 
17th  century,  prior  to  European  contact.  Similar  m-an  estimates  were 
obtained  in  1975  (221,360)  and:  1980  (246,140)  (Ibid.).  The  data,  from 
the  1990  cooperative  census  are  still  being  analyzed,.  The  population 
appeared  to  have  reached  or  even  exceeded  the  carrying  capacity  of  its 
environment  around  1980  and  to-,  have  been  heavily  harvested  subsequent 
to  that  (Fay  et.  al_. , 1989).  The  combined  effects  of  natural  density- 
dependent  adjustments  to  carrying  capacity  and  concurrent  large 
(harvests  in  the  early  1980s  may  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  about 
a . slight  decline  in  the  size  of  the  population. 

The  Soviet  request  is  for  skilling  100  individualT/of"  each  sex  by 
shooting:.  These  will  be  primarily  adults'  and  subadul ts , mostly  ' 
ranging  in  age  from_about  5 to  35  years.  About  r40%_ of  the_idult 
females  will  be(ncwly  pregnant^ (blastocyst  stageJT  about  (f0%) will  be 
carrying  ^full-term  fetuses,_jand  about  30%  will  be  reproductTively  « 
inactive  .^""Beached  and  st~rahded  animals  are  not  appropriate  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  the  cruise,  since  samples  are  required  for  y- 

assessment  of  the  status  of  the  living  population.  Samples  from  the-^ 
Native,  shore-based  catch  also  are  unsatisfactory,  as  they  are 
strong Ty  biased  by  hunter  selection  and  are  not  representative  of  the 
population  as  a whole.  Therefore,  the  Soviet  government  authorizes 
the  taking  of  non-selective  samples  periodically  in  Soviet  waters, 
under  the  direction  of  their  scientific  staff.  To  satisfy  the  need  u 
for  representative  sampling,  they  are  asking  for  permission  to  take  x 
part  of  their  sample  in  P.S.  waters.  This  is  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  there  can  be  some  geographic  segregation  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  population.  That  segregation  could  lead  to  bias,  if  the 
sampling  is  not  uniform  over  the  entire  range  of  the  population. 


v is  tentatively  scheduled  to  begin  on  25  March  1991  and 
to  encT about  50  April,  but  the  requested  1 September  expiration  date 
suggests  that  it  could  be  delated  until  late  summer"  If  it  takes 
place  xsr~3cheduled,  tne  collecting  will  be  done  in  the  Bering  Sea;  if 
the  cruise  takes  place  after  mid- June , the  collecting  could  be  all  or 
mostly  in  the  Chukchi  Sea.  More  exact  dates  of  taking  in  U.S.  waters 
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cannot  b«  predicted  at  this  time,  u they  will  be  determined  by  many 
factors  including  ice  conditions,  weather,  and  the  presence/absence  o 
animals. 

i will  be  shofr  where  they  lie  on  the  ice.  The  honttrs 
are  vefyT%killP£  a talking  Vcatlrg  groups  ot  walruses  "this  way 
aon-sel active  manner.  The  processing  protocol  is  simple  and 
straxgnttorwaro.  Each  animal  taken  will  be  winched  aboard  the  ship 
within  a few  minutes  after  it  Is  killed,  a numbered  metal  tag  will  be 
attached  to  it  at  once,  ill  iiihssqueat  samples  and  data  from  that 
specimen  will  be  recorded  with  reference  to  that  identifying  number. 
Each  specimen  will  be  weighed  immediately  to  the  nearest  10  kg, 
various  standard  body  measurements  will  be  taken,  and  its  sex, 
approximate  age,  and  external  signs  of  disease,' injury,  and  molt  will 
be  recorded.  A 10  ml  blood  sample  will  be  collected  from  the  hepatic 
sinus  as  the  animal  is  eviscerated.  As  the  animals  are  being 
processed,  tissue  samples,  stomach  contents,  and  reproductive  organs 
will  be  collected  for  analysis,  the  viscera  will  be  examined  for 
helminth  parasites,  and  teeth  will  be  collected  for  age  determination. 
A selection  of  skulls_and  skeletons  will  be  prepared  f o r^mus eum^us e V 

The  primary  purpose  of  thi s samp Kng. _is^t o^ es t ima t e the' current 
productivity  and~health  of  the.  PaciTic^valrus  population.  For  the 
Soviets,  this  cruise  is  designed  to  provide  the  Marine  Kassaal 
Laboratories  in  Moscow  and  Magadan  with  biological  information  that 
can  be  applied  in  setting  regulations  on  the  annual  catches  of 
walruses  in  Soviet  waters  for  the  next  few  years.  The  American 
participants  will  make  use  of  the  opportunity  because  it  is  a unique 
chance  to  obtain  unbiased  samples  that  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
in  any  other  way.  These  samples  are  especially  important  in  providing 
a cross-ref ereace  for  comparison  with  the  strongly  biased  shore-based 
catch,  especially  as  regards  age  composition  and  productivity.  The 
Americans  and  Soviets  also  will  conduct  visual  sex/age  composition 
counts,  whenever  feasible,  to  obtain  information  on  survivorship  of 
the  young  cohorts  and  for  use  in  estimating  recruitment  rates  (Fay  and 
Kelly,  1989).  The  Americans  also  will  continue  to  examine  stomach 
contents,  in  order  to  learn  more  about  the  kinds  and  the  quantities  of 
food  consumed  in  the  dif f ereatTareas  at  different  times  of  "the  year, 
as~there  arV'still  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  feeding  relation- 
ships of  this  population  (Fay  el  a1.  , 1977;  Fay,  1982;  Fay  et  al . , 
1984,  1986)  . Samples  from  €Se~"stomach  contents  aIso~wiIl  be' collected 
to  be  analyzed  forCenvironmeatal  contaminants^  The  Americans  'also 
Twill  tabe  tissue  samples  tor  usF_ia_Wlfb"choadrial  DMA  analysis,  and 
blood  and  selected  tissues  will  be  collected  for  use  by  other 
researchers  in  screening  for  viral  pathogens  (1.  R.  Smith,  Oregon 
State  University),  environmental  contaminants'  (Everett  Robiasoa- 
Rilson,  USFRS,  Anchorage),  and  biochemical  indicators  of  energetic  end 
metabolic  condition  (M.  Castellini,  University  of  Alaska-Fairbanks) . 

During  the  cruise,  up  to  10  satellite-linked  radio  transmitters 
will  be  placed  on  walruses  to  tne*  tHwir  migratory  movements  and 
document  their  haul-out  behavior, (as  authorized  previously  under 
permit  PRT-69071S  to  the  Alaska  Pish  and  wildlife  Research  Center, 
(UgFffb>  ^ombinedTwith  this  will  be  aerial  surveys  (authorised  under 
PRT-750950,  issued  to  Marine  Mammals  Management.  US7WS)  that  are 


planned  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  or  immediately  following  the 
cruise,  in  the  areas  where  the  transmitters  are  deployed.  Comparisons 
will  be  made  between  the  daily  counts  jsf  walruses  on  the  ice,  as 
determined  from  the  aircraft,  ind^the'-'proportion  of  walruses  hauled- 
out,  as  determined  from  the  telemetry.  This  will  he  the  first 
methodological  test  of  its  kind  to  link  aerial  observations  with 
satellite  telemetry,  in  a long-term  program  to  develop  the  means  to 
relate  aerial  counts  to  actual  population  size  (i.e.,  by  compensating 
for  the  proportion  of  animals  not  seen) . 

As.  a whole,  the  collected  samples  from  the^vaTrus  population  ars 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  and 
recent  reproductive-" rate3r>and ^general  physical  caadifTott^of  the 
anlroalST  a~S~~vaiI~-us~t^5~pTo vide  enougb~bIood.  ana  .other  tissues  for  the 
..-■^several  tangential  <st.udie5>  that  will  contribute  to  the  latter  and  to 
’yiui-a  number  of  other  projects  (as  specified  above)  having  to  do  with  both 
— r~ resource  management  and  basic  scientific  research.  The  common  goal  is 
^7_to  obtain  enough  information  to  provide  the  foundation  for  sustained  - 
yield  management^of  the,  walrus_pjapulation,  primarily  for  the  (bene  f£E<^ 
T of  the  coastairtTatives  of  Alaska  and  Chukotka,  for  whom  these  animals 
are  subsistence  resources  ot  major*  importance.  ^ ‘ _ - 

In  the  U.S.A.,  the  data  from  the  collected  walruses  will  be  used 
jointly  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Rildlife  Service,  the  Alaska  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game,  and  the  University  of  Alaska  as  part  of  their  on- 
going programs  for  monitoring  the  status  of  the  population.  The  data, 
also  will  contribute  to  the  development^  of  management  plan  by  the 
USFRS,  as  well  as  to  the  completion  of;  several  joint  scientific ' 
publications  currently  in  -prepttra€ibn"on  morphometric's^  'reproduction, 
feeding T' "genetics , movements,  habitat  selection,  haul-out  behavior, 
and  population  dynamics.  The  data  obtained  on  this  cruise  will 
contribute  also  to  the  ongoing  development  of  population  models  used 
in  study  of  the  demography  of  walrus  populations  in  general  and  of  the 
Pacific  walrus  population  in  particular. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SOVIET  APPLICATION  OF 

OCTOBER  1990 

FOR  A KARINE  MAMMAL  COLLECTING  PERMIT 


GENERAL  REMARKS 


U.S.  Agencies  and  other  organizations  cooperating  in  this  cruise 


1.  National  Marine  Mammal  Laboratory  (NMML) , AKFSC,  NMFS,  Seattle 

2.  Marine  Mammal  Management,  USFWS  Region  7,  Anchorage 

3.  Alaska  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Center,  USFWS  Region  8,  Anchorage 

4.  Game  Division,  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  Fairbanks 

5.  Institute  of  Marine  Science,  University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks 


Potential  Participants: 


1.  Bruce  Robson > NMML 

2.  Dana  Segars,  MMM 

i'  3.  Susan  Hills,  AFWRC 

4.  Kathryn  Frost  or  Lloyd  Lovry,  ADF&G 

. 5.  Francis  H.  Fay  or  Brendan  P.  Kelly, 


IMS, 


UAF 


The  reVearch_cruise  for  which  the  permit  is_  requested  is  a single 
event  in  a ; long  chain_of.  joint .jreseaurch. efforts. since -12.13,  under  the 
"US-USSR  Marine  Mammal'  Project, " which  is  Project  6,  Area'V  o'f'the 
Agreement  on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Environmental  Protection 
between  the  USA  and  the  USSR  (Fay  and  Fedoseev,  1984).  That  project  has 
as  its  primary  goal  "to  develop  collaborative  research  on  the  biology, 
ecology,  and  population  dynamics  of  marine  mammals  of  interest  to  both 
countries,  thereby  contributing  to  sound  management  and  conservation  of 
those  animals"  (Miller,  1984,  p.  1).  The  marine  mamnals~of  the'North 
Pacific  region  in  general. _and_of^  the  Bering  and  Chukchi  seas  in 
particular  have  been  the  ^primary"  obi ects  of  our  joint  research,  and  we  - 
have  made  rather  considerable  headway  together,  in  ways  that  would  have 
been  impossible  alone. 


.'J. 


\ . '.'.A.  - 


For  the  biologists  concerned  with  marine  mammal  research  and 
conservation  in  Alaska,  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Soviets  or. 
their  ships  is  invaluable,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  such  convenient  and 
capable  logistic  support  available  to  us  in  this  country,  and  we  have  no 
possible  way  of  getting  unbiased  samples  from  those  marine  mammal 
populations,  except  through  this  program.  From  the  American  point  of 
view,  that  kind  of  logistical  support  and  the  resultant  samples  from  it 
are  as  important  to  our  side  as  to  the  Soviet  side,  for  they  alj.ow  joint 
monitoring  of  the  status  of  those  populations,  which  are  of  equal 
economic  importance  to  coastal  residents  on  both  sides  of  the  Bering  and 
Chukchi  seas  These  cruises  have  many  values  beyond  the  mere 
a^rpHg-irinn  of  scientific  data,  for  they  also  provide  opportunities  for 
- a Scientific  forum^  in  which  the  results  of  the  joint  research  can  be 
discussed  objectively  and  mutual  plans  for  further  research  and 
management  can  be  developed.  The  Soviets  and  Americans  are  thereby  able 
..to  complement^  one.  another's  efforts,  rather  than  to  duplicate  them. 

^^or^the  scientists  at  the  working  level,  this  is  the  best,  most 
informal  opportunity  available  for  effective  scientific  collaboration 
and  exchange,  which  are  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  shared  marine 
mammal  populations. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION  ON  BEARDED  SEALS 

The  Pacific  bearded  seal  is  thought  to  inhabit  nearly  half  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  central  Canadian  Arctic  to  the  central  Soviet 
Arctic,  and  its  range  extends  southward  through  the  Chukchi  and  Bering 
seas  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  (Manning,  1974) . It  is  thought  to  comprise 
several  local  populations,  one  of  which  inhabits  the  Bering  and  Chukchi 
seas. 


The  bearded  seal  population  of  the  North  Pacific  region,  including 
the  Okhotsk.  Bering  and  Chukchi  seas  was  estimated  to  comprise  250,000 
to  <f00 ,000  individual^  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  (Popov,  1976;  Burns, 
198i'r"Befzin~ ana-p'erlov,  1986) . In  the  latest  evaluation  by  Fedoseev  et 
al . (1988),  it  was  judged  to  be  about  the  same. 


y- 

Under  the  EnvironmgntaXJ^greement,  Soviet  and  U.S.  scientists  share 
the  responsibility  of  (protecting;  and  managing  the  bearded  seal 
population  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  its  adjacent  waters.  This 
responsibility  requires  the  ability  to  detect  changes  (either  natural  or 
anthropogenic)  in  the  "health"  of  the  bearded  seal  population.  Such 
changes  are  only  detectable  from  long-term  studies. 

Scientists  from  both  countries  collaborated  in  the  collection  of 
information  on  age,  sex,  diet,  reproductive  rates,  morphometries, 
parasites,  diseases.,  _and  condition  indices  of  bearded  seals  in  the  q 
spring  of  1981.  (in  the  proposed  study  for  1991^  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  collect  tne  same  Kind  of  information  for  comparison  with 
the  1981  data.  Such  a comparison  becomes  increasingly  important  in  view 
of  the  changes  which  may  be  influencing  some  top  preda‘to£s_in-the  Bering 
Sea  ecosystem.  Two  marine  mammal  populations  ^northern  .fur  seals  and 
northern  sea  lioivS)  "have  undergone  significant  (population  declines-  over 
the~Iast  two  decades.  For  sea  lions,  this  may  be  relateH~ho  a depleted 
prey  resource  base,  as  indicated  by  changes  in  age  specific  condition 
indices  of  growth- over  the  last  15  years.  It  is  important  to  determine 
if  condition  indices  or  vital  biological  parameters  of  the  bearded  seal 
population  have  also  undergone  similar  changes.  ,/ 



(The  lethal  take  of  bearded  seals  is  necessary^  because  there  is  no 
other  way  to  obtain  the  information  pntiinpri  in  tne  per-mj,t-  appl  irarinn. 
This  study  is  a unique  opportunity  to  collect  a wide  range  of  biological 
information  for  the  evaluation  of  long-term  changes  in  the  "health"  of 
the  bearded  seal  population  in  U.S.  waters.  The  request  for  200  lethal 
takes^. of  bearded  seals  does  not  present  a threat  to  the  overall 
population,  which  as  mentioned  above,  is  currently  estimated  at  250- 
300,000  animals. 
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soon  as  the  research  is  completed  summarizing  the 
significance  of  the  research  results.  All  required 
reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Fisheries,  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  1335  East-West  Hvy.,  Suite  7324,  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland  20910. 

5.  Ivory  .collected  and  maintained  by  the  Permit  Holder 
shall  not  be  returned  to  the  United  States.  All  ivory 
maintained  by  the  American  scientists  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  Associate  Regional  Director  for  Lav 
Enforcement,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  P.0.  Box 
92597,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99509  (907/786-3311). 

6.  This  Permit  is  valid  with  respect  to  the  taking 
authorized  herein  until  December  31,  1991. 

C.  All  General  Conditions  attached  as  Section  C shall  apply  and 
are  made  a part  hereof. 


n.t.=  I 9 mi 


Date : . 


I8R  I9S9T 


/ 

William^.  Fox,  Jr./V^' 
Assistant  Administrator 
for  Fisheries 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 


Richard  K.  Robinson 
Chief,  Permit  Branch 
Office  of  Management  Authority 
U.S.  Fish  and  wildlife  Service 
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MEMORANDUM  FOR: 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


To  The  Record 
R.V.  Miller 


(Necessity}  for  (lethal Take)  During  Soviet- 
Amencanwalrus-BeaxciecL  seal  Cruise 

(^Lethal  taJce) of  both  species  is  essential  during  this  cruise 
because'  it  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  certain  information  on 
vital  rates,  food  habits  and  other  life  history  parameters.  The 
appl  ication  (summarized^  the  need  for  (lethal  take>  under 
"Supplementary  Inf oniaflon  on  Bearded  Seals”,  paragraphs  4 and  5, 
and  under  "Supplementary  information  on  Walruses" , page  2, 
paragraphs  2 and  3,  and  page  3 paragraph  2.  These  sections 
describe  the  kinds  of  samples  and  other  data  to  be  taken. 
Identifying  current  reproductive  and  growth  rates,  age  composition 
cf  the  populations,  and  current  food  habits  in  comparison  with 
previous  years  sampling  are  all  essential  to  understanding  the 
dynamics  of  these  populations,  and  their  current  status.  These 
kinds  of  data,  for  all  practical  purposes,  can  only  be  obtained  by 


(alternative  methodsXare  being  effectively  used  on 

ar.imaTf  that  haul 

out  on  beaches,  sucn  as  levaging  for  stom&Ch 

contents, 

these 

techniques  rely  on  anesthetizing  the  animal  and 

are  not  feasible 

for  use  on  tne  ice  to  obtain  a larqe  samDle  size.  Further . 

same 
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dead 
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Dr.  Anatolii  A.  Elizarov 
Director 

All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute 
of  Fisheries  and  Oceanography  (VNIRO) 

USSR  Ministry  of  Fisheries 
17  V.  Krasnosalskaya 
Moscow,  B-140  107140 

USSR 

Dear  Dr.  Elizarov: 

Enclosed  is  Permit  No. ^7 3 4 issued  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  The  Permit  authorizes  the 
killing  of  up  to  200  Pacific  walrus  (Odobenus  rosmarus)  and  up  to 
200  bearded  seals  (Erignathus  barbatus)  . 

It  is  required  that  you  review  and  comply  with  the  Permit,  the 
General  Conditions  attached  thereto  and  the  enclosed  Act  and 
Regulations  prior  to  engaging  in  the  activities  authorized 
herein.  In  this  regard,  the  Permit  requires,  among  other  things, 
that  a comprehensive  report  be  submitted  following  the  research 
cruise  and  a final  report  summarizing  the  results  of  the  research 
be  submitted  to  the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Fisheries. 

Please  see  Section  B.4  for  specifics  of  this  report. 

You  are  advised  that  any  future  permit  applications  should  , 
address  the , problem',  of  accidental  take  of  nursing  females  and 
should .request  author izat ion  to  accidentally 'take  nursing  females 
and  their_pups.  The  application  needs' to* describe'  the' steps  that 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  take  of  nursing  females  and  describe  the 
disposition  of  nursing  pups,  should  such  take  occur. 

Finally,  inasmuch  as  publication  of  research  results  is  a key 
factor  considered  in  judging  whether  scientific  research  is  bona 
fide,  the  final  report  describing  activities  conducted  under  the 
permit  should  include,  as  possible,  an  indication  of  when  and 
where  the  study  results  have  been  or  will  be  published.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  not  self-evident  from  the  information  provided  in 
previous  reports  or  in  the  permit  application  precisely  how  the 
information  that  has  been  and  is  being  collected  will  be 
.analyzed,  made  available  for  peer  review,  and  utilized  in  making 
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UNITEO  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 
National  Ocaanic  and  Atmoapharlc  Adminiatracion 
NATIONAL  V1ARBME  RSmERIES  SERVICE 
Silver  Sor-rg,  Maryland  20310 


February  28,  1991 

The  Record 
F/PR1  - Ruth  Johnson 

USSR  Scientific  Research  Application  (P194E) 


MEMORANDUM  FOR: 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


Call  RVMiller  FTS  392-4045 

Will  females  with  nursing  pups  be  taken,  and  if  so,  what  will  be 
done  with  orphaned  pups? 

(^Nursing  females) will  not  intentionally  be  taken. 
Occasiori&iiy  a "female  will  haul  up  on  ice  flows  away  from 
their  pup  or  move  out  into  the  water.  In  these  cases  the 
researchers  may  not  be  able  to  associate  the  two  (i.e.,  a 
mother/calf) . However,  all  kills  will  be  counted  within  the 
200  requested  takes.  Efforts  will  be  made  not  to  take 
nursing  females.  If,  for  some  reason,  nursing  females  are 
taken,  pups  will  probably  be  taken  also  and  counted  against 
the  authorized  number.  Walrus  sometimes  congregate  in 
groups  by  gender  making  it  easier  for  Researchers,  using 
small  boats,  to  view  herds  before  taking  and  can  avoid  that 
situation.  ~ 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL  MARINE  FISHERIES  SERVICE 

Permit  for  Marine  Mammals  Permit  No.  734 

All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Marine  Fisheries  and 
Oceanography  (VNIRO) , USSR  Ministry  of  Fisheries,  17  V. 
Krasnosalskaya,  Moscow,  B-140  107140,  USSR,  is  hereby  authorized 

to  take  the  marine  mammals  specified  below  for  scientific 
research  as  cited  in  the  Permit  Holder's  application.  The  taking 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1361-1407),  the  Regulations  Governing  the 
Taking  and  Importing  of  Marine  Mammals  (50  CFR  Parts  18  and  216), 
and  the  Conditions  hereinafter  set  out. 

A.  Number  and  Kind  of  Marine  Mammals 

1.''  The  following  marine  mammals  of  either  sex  may  be  taken' 
by  killing  as  described  in  the  application: 

a.  4*5^200  Pacific  walrus  (Odobenus  rosmarus) 

b.  200  bearded  seals  (Erianathus  barbatus) 

B.  Special  Condition 

1.  This  research  effort  shall  be  conducted  by  the  means, 
in  the  areas,  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
application. 

2.  If  any  nursing  females  are  accidentally  taken,  the 
Permit  Holder  shall  make  every  effort  to  locate,  retain 
and  maintain  in  captivity  or  to  euthanize  any  orphaned 
pups  not  old  enough  to  survive  on  their  own  whose 
mothers  have  been  intentionally  or  accidentally  killed. 
All  such  females  and  their  young  shall  be  considered 
taken  and  counted  against  the  number  authorized  in 
Section  A.l. 

3.  The  Holder  shall  make  every  effort  to  recover  animals 
wounded  in  the  course  of  the  take.  All  such  animals 
whether  recovered  or  not  shall  be  considered  taken  and 
counted  against  the  number  authorized  in  A.l. 

4.  The  Holder  shall. -.submit  a report*. with  in  90  days  of  the 

completion  of  the  research ~cruise..  The'  report  should 
include:  when,  where,  and  how  many  animals  were  taken ; 

the  sex  and  age  or  age  class,  standard  measurements, 
blubber  thickness,  general  condition,  reproductive 
status  and  stomach  contents  of  each  animal. 

* ' Additionally,  the  report  should  include  the  number  of 
animals  shot  but  lost  and  the  number  of  females 
intentionally  or  accidentally  killed  that  may  have  had 
dependent  pups.  A final  report  shall  be  submitted  as 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  Q Q O 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  I ' O U 

AND 

O.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL  MARINE  FISHERIES  SERVICE 

Permit  to  Take  Marine  Mammals  Permit  No.  313 

The  USSR  Ministry  of  Fisheries,  All-Union  Scientific  Institute  of  Fisheries 
and  Oceanography,  Moscow,  USSR,  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  the  marine 
mammals  specified  below  for  scientific  research  purposes  as  cited  in  the 
Permit  Holder’s  application  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1361-1407),  the  Regulations  Governing  the 
Taking  and  Importing  of  Marine  Mammals  (SO  CFR  Parts  18  and  216),  and  the 
Conditions  hereinafter  set  out. 

A.  Number  and  Kind  of  Marine  Mammals 

1.  The  following  marine  mammals  of  either  sex  may  be  taken  by 
killing  as  described  in  the  application: 

a.  200  Pacific  walrus  ( Odobe rxus  rosaarus) 

b.  100  ribbon  seals  (Phoca  fasciata) 

c.  100  larga  seals  (Phoca  largha) 

d.  100  ringed  seals  (Phoca  hisoida) 

e.  100  bearded  seals  (Erignathus  barbatus) 

f . 50  Sceller  sea  lions  (Eumetooias  jubatus) 

B.  Special  Conditions 

1.  This  research  effort  shall  be  conducted  by  the  means,  in  the 
areas,  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  application. 

2.  No  female  walrus  with  pups  shall  be  taken. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  INFORMATION  PREPARED 
FOR  THE  DOLPHIN  PROJECT 

The  Fund  for  Animals,  1992 


The  following  examples  are  cited  as  alleged 
non-compliance  of  APHIS  standards  pertaining  to  the  public 
display  of  marine  mammals.  Many  of  the  samples  do  not  reflect 
outright  right  animal  abuse  per  se . but  illustrate  USDA/APHIS 
alleged  failure  to  cite  facilities  for  non-compliance,  failure 
to  recognize  concerns  affecting  animal  welfare,  preventable 
injury/death  of  both  animals  and  trainers/handlers,  negligent 
husbandry  practices,  questionable  procedures,  and  exploitive 
treatment  of  captive  marine  mammals.  Considering  that 
cetaceans  naturally  form  strong  social  bonds,  complex 
groupings,  and  may  encompass  home  ranges  exceeding  60  miles, 
capable  of  deep  diving  and  reaching  speeds  of  18-22  mph 
(depending  on  species),  there  is  a growing  belief  that  their 
confinement  in  and  of  itself  is  abusive. 

In  1979,  NOAA  Fisheries,  APHIS,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  entered  into  a Cooperative  Agreement  to  ensure 
that  standards  (of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act)  were  applied 
uniformly  to  all  marine  mammals  in  captivity.  NOAA's 
Discussion  Paper  (March  1989,  Permit  Policies  and  Procedures 
for  Scientific  Research  and  Public  Display  Under  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act),  states 
that:  MNOAA  Fisheries  relies  heavily  on  periodic  APHIS 

inspections  to  monitor  compliance..."  A sampling  of  such 
inspection  reports  indicates  irregular  and  inconsistent 
inspections,  where  "compliance"  is  open  to  broad  interpretation 
and  spot  judgments.  Veterinarians  experienced  in  marine  mammal 
medicine  having  no  association  with  the  captive  industry  are 
nearly  non-existent.  The  Florida  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  (DNR)  made  unsuccessful  attempts  in  1990  to  locate 
qualified  veterinarians  with  no  affiliations  to  the  public 
display  community  to  inspect  all  18  of  Florida's  facilities 
maintaining  cetaceans.  Charles  Futch  of  Florida's  DNR  said 
"We're  finding  that  most  of  them  [veterinarians]  have  a 
potential  conflict  of  interest."  (Tampa  Tribune,  August  1990) 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS) , as  the 
enforcement  authority  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
(MMPA)  has  its  own  procedures  in  dealing  with  violators  of  the 
Act.  Both  NMFS  and  APHIS  have  been  ineffective  in  their 
respective  enforcement,  their  inability  to  address  public 
concerns,  and  in  communicating  with  each  other.  NMFS  has 
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demonstrated  itself  overly  permissive  in  authorizing  permit 
requests  (99.4%  are  authorized  for  public  display),  and  by  its 
continued  reliance  on  APHIS  to  enforce  standards  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  APHIS  has  repeatedly  illustrated  its  inadequacy 
to  inspect  facilities,  and  detect  violations  of 
non-compliance.  APHIS  and  NMFS  have  both  shown  that  leniency 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  for  the  enforcement  of 
administrative  procedures. 

The  following  examples  represent  alleged 
non-compliance  of  APHIS  standards  and  public  concerns  which 
remain  unaddressed  with  respect  to  captive  marine  mammals: 


$2.5  Duration  of  license  and  termination  of  license 

(a)  A license  issued  under  this  part  shall  be  valid  and 
effective  unless:  (2)  The  license  is  voluntarily  terminated 

upon  request  of  the  licensee,  in  writing,  to  the  APHIS,  REAC 
Sector  Supervisor. 

Class  "B"  Dealer  license  58-NP  issued  to  Dr.  Jay  Sweeney, 
DBA  Dolphin  Services  International,  4467  Saratoga  Avenue,  San 
Diego,  CA  92107  was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  USDA/APHIS, 
Gainesville,  Florida  on  4/9/89. 

Note:  Supplementary  information  provided  in  the  Federal  Register  8/31/89 
( Animal  Welfare  Act ; Final  Rules ) defines  that  Class  "B"  license  means  a person  subject 
to  the  licensing  requirements  under  part  2 and  meeting  the  definition  of  a " dealer " 
(§1.1),  and  whose  business  includes  the  purchase  and/or  resale  of  any  animal.  This  term 
includes  brokers,  and  operators  of  an  auction  sale,  as  such  individuals  negotiate  or 
arrange  for  the  purchase , sale , or  transport  of  animals  in  commerce.  Such  individuals 
do  not  usually  take  actual  physical  possession  or  control  of  the  animals,  and  do  not 
usually  hold  animals  in  any  facilities.  A Class  "B”  license  may  also  exhibit  animals  as  a 
minor  part  of  the  business. 

Sweeney  participated  in  the  following  known  activities 
subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  his  license  on  4/9/88  as 
documented  in  MMIR's:  two  tursiops  captured  for  the  National 
Aquarium  in  Baltimore  11/26/89  and  11/28/89  at  Tampa  Bay, 
Florida;  two  tursiops  captured  for  Miami  Seaquarium  4/15/89  at 
Iki  Island,,  Japan;  two  Risso's  dolphins  captured  for  Miami 
Seaquarium  4/15/89  at  Taiji,  Japan;  and  two  sea  lions 
transferred  to  "Dolphin  Services"  7/5/90  from  Sea  World. 

Sweeney  reportedly  oversaw  the  capture  and  transport  of  two 
beluga  whales  for  the  Shedd  Aquarium  8/1/89  at  Manitoba  Canada 
(News  Tribune,  8/15/89);  and  is  believed  to  have  captured  two 
Risso's  dolphins  for  the  Navy  at  Taiji,  Japan  on  4/19/89  due  to 
the  proximity  of  date  and  capture  site. 
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He  is  currently  licensed  with  USDA  as  an  exhibitor 
(#86C029)  DBA  Dolphin  Quest,  Inc.,  2059  East  Quartz,  AZ  85203, 
operating  a swim-with  facility  at  the  Hyatt  Regency,  Waikoloa, 
Hawaii . 


Evidence  indicates  that  APHIS  inspections  are  not 
uniformly  enforced.  Generally,  facilities  cited  for 
non-compliance  are  given  a specified  period  of  time  to  correct 
deficiencies;  frequently,  repeated  extensions  are  given  for 
such  corrections.  Additionally,  citing  of  repeated 
non-compliance,  suspension  and  revocation  of  licenses  are  not 
subject  to  criminal  penalties.  Administrative  prosecutions 
allow  violators  to  agree  to  sanctions  without  admitting  or 
denying  guilt,  and  fines,  when  imposed,  are  often  suspended. 

£2.9  Officers,  agents  and  employees  of  licensees  whose 
licenses  have  been  suspended  or  revoked  . . . Any  person  who  has 
been  or  is  an  officer,  agent,  or  employer  of  a licensee  whose 
license  has  been  suspended  or  revoked  and  who  was  responsible 
for  or  participation  in  the  violation  upon  which  the  order  of 
suspension  or  revocation  was  based  will  not  be  licensed  within 
the  period  during  which  the  order  of  suspension  or  revocation 
is  in  effect. 

§2 ,10 Licensees  whose  licenses  hav.e^.Qen^uspQnqQd  pr  revoked 

t erm i.na ted  .automat  ical  l.Y 

(a)  Any  person  whose  license  has  been  suspended  for 
any  reason  shall  not  be  licensed  in  his  or  her  own  name  or 
in  any  other  manner  within  the  period  during  which  the 
suspension  is  in  effect. 

The  following  examples  indicate  leniency  by  APHIS 
following  “investigations"  of  facilities  repeatedly  found  in 
non-compliance  of  standards: 

Sealand  of  Cape  Cod,  located  in  Brewster,  Connecticut, 
had  its  license  revoked  in  1984  for  violations  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  citing  inadequate  pool  sizes  and  water-quality 
systems,  and  the  deaths  of  two  dolphins  from  ingesting  foreign 
objects.  The  license  was  revoked  again  on  7/24/87,  citing 
inadequate  pool  sizes  and  water-quality  systems  and  the 
facility  was  temporarily  closed  until  2/26/87  when  the  license 
was  reinstated.  The  aquarium  closed  again  briefly  in  January 
1992  for  financial  reasons.  The  facility  remains  open  today 
DBA  Aqua  Circus  of  Cape  Cod,  maintaining  a single  Atlantic 
bottlenose  dolphin.  (The  Narine  Mammal  Commission  considers 
maintenance  of  a single  dolphin  in  captivity  unacceptable.) 

A joint  agency  inspection  (including  APHIS)  took  place 
2/22/88  at  Clearwater  Marine  Science  Center  located  in 
Clearwater,  Florida,  as  result  of  numerous  public  complaints. 
The  facility  held  a single  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Sunset 
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Sam")  received  as  a beached/stranded  animal  in  1984.  (The  MMPA 
requires  that  all  beached/stranded  animals  be  released  if 
determined  feasible.)  The  inspection  report  indicated 
inadequacies  in  water  quality,  pool  size,  filtration,  lighting, 
air  circulation,  and  questionable  record-keeping  of  required 
coliform  counts.  Clearwater  had  not  been  inspected  in  more 
than  3%  years.  The  facility  was  upgraded  and  a permit  (#661) 
was  authorized  2/8/89  to  obtain  a second  dolphin  from  "captive 
stock."  A second  dolphin  was  finally  acquired  3/4/90  from  Gulf 
World,  which  had  captured  the  animal  from  the  wild  8/10/89. 
(Tampa  Tribune,  3/6/90  and  NMFS  permit  authorization) 

Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo  in  Ohio  agreed  to  pay  a 
$2,000  civil  penalty  and  comply  with  all  standards  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  particularly  those  that  cover  proper  care 
for  live  animals  in  transit  and  those  requiring  necropsy 
reports  for  any  marine  mammal  that  dies  in  captivity.  The  zoo 
agreed  to  these  sanctions  without  admitting  or  denying  USDA 
charges  that  it  violated  transportation  standards  of  the  Act. 
Specifically,  USDA  charged  that  the  zoo  transported  three  sea 
lions  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  poorly 
ventilated  vehicles  and  failed  to  provide  the  animals  with 
adequate  veterinary  care  while  they  were  in  transit.  The 
animals  were  found  dead  on  arrival  4/24/89.  The  monetary 
penalty  was  suspended  as  long  as  the  zoo  refrains  from  any 
future  violations  and  uses  appropriate  temperature-control 
mechanisms  in  every  vehicle  it  uses  to  transport  marine 
mammals.  (USDA  News,  1/4/91) 

Ocean  World,  located  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida, 
closed  on  6/6/92  and  was  ordered  to  pay  $20,000  in  fines  for 
alleged  USDA  violations  including  charges  of  handling  marine 
mammals  in  a way  that  caused  trauma,  behavioral  stress, 
physical  harm,  and  unnecessary  discomfort.  The  park  reopened 
after  two  weeks  without  admitting  or  denying  USDA  charges. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  facility 
Gulfarium,  located  in  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Florida.  Gulfarium 
applied  for  permits  to  obtain  two  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphins 
in  1987.  Their  records  had  shown  deaths  of  3 sea  lions  due  to 
guard  dog  attacks,  that  3 CA  sea  lions  had  died  from  heat 
exhaustion  and  the  death  of  an  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin 
which  struck  and  broke  a one-inch  observation  window,  sucking 
out  the  animal  which  died  later  from  a severe  abdominal  gash. 
Another  dolphin  had  also  died.  APHIS  senior  staff  veterinarian 
R.L.  Crawford  noted  prior  deficiencies  and  deaths,  yet  wrote: 

We  find  no  abnormal  or  excessive  death  losses  which  appear  to 
be  due  to  mismanagement  or  improper  care  of  the  animals,  and 
therefore  recommend  that  [Gulf arium* s]  permit  request  be 
granted."  (St.  Petersburg  Times,  4/15/90) 
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S3 . 101  Facilities,  general 

(a)  Construction  requirements.  (1)  Indoor  and 
outdoor  housing  facilities  for  marine  mammals  shall  be 
constructed  sound  and  shall  be  maintained  in  good  repair  to 
protect  the  animals  from  injury,  to  contain  the  animals, 
and  to  restrict  the  entrance  of  unwanted  animals . 

Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following 
deaths  as  listed  in  MMIR's  and  (other  sources)  indicate 
questionable  non-compliance  to  this  section: 

Epcot  Center : Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Geno") 

died  12/29/85  after  becoming  trapped  in  a pool  net  and 
suffocated.  (Orlando  Sentinel,  8/22/90);  Gulf arium:  a guard 

dog  attacked  and  killed  CA  sea  lion  ("Mate")  9/30/82.  CA  Sea 
lion  ("Sushi")  killed  by  guard  dog  1/11/84.  A third  CA  sea 
lion  ("Jose")  killed  by  guard  dog  12/14/85  (MMIR) . 

Indianapolis  Zoo:  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Ran")  died 

12/30/88  - "drowned,  jaw  caught  in  net"  (MMIR).  Marine  Animal 
Productions : CA  sea  lion  ("Poco")  died  5/21/81  - "found  lodged 

in  intake  pipe"  (MMIR) . Additional  examples  were  found  prior 
to  1979  including  "shark  attack". 


S3. 101  Facilities,  general  (continued) 

(2)  All  marine  mammals  shall  be  provided  with 
protection  from  abuse  and  harassment  by  the  viewing  public 
by  the  use  of  a sufficient  number  of  employees  or 
attendants  to  supervise  the  viewing  public,  by  physical 
barriers,  such  as  fences,  walls,  glass  partitions,  or 
distance,  or  both. 

Petting  pools. 

S3. 101  Facilities,  general  (continued) 

(4)(c)  Drainage.  Adequate  drainage  shall  be  provided 
for  all  primary  enclosure  pools  and  shall  be  located  so 
that  all  of  the  water  contained  in  such  pools  may  be 
rapidly  eliminated  when  necessary  for  cleaning  the  pools  or 
for  other  purposes.  Drainage  effluent  from  primary 
enclosure  pools  shall  be  disposed  of  in  a manner  that 
complies  with  all  applicable  Federal,  State  and  local 
pollution  control  laws. 


S3. 101  Facilities,  general  (continued) 

(e)  Waste  disposal.  Provisions  shall  be  made  for  the 
removal  and  disposal  of  animal  and  food  wastes,  dead 
animals,  trash  and  debris.  Disposal  facilities  shall  be 
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provided  and  operated  in  a manner  which  will  minimize 
vermin  infestation,  odors  and  disease  hazards.  All  waste 
disposal  procedures  roust  comply  with  all  applicable 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  pertaining  to  pollution 
control,  protection  of  the  environment,  and  public  health. 

Regional  Water  Quality  Control  issued  a clean  up  order 
to  Sea  World,  San  Diego  10/3/88  for  its  “chronic  lack  of 
compliance"  by  discharging  wastes  into  Mission  Bay.  The  report 
cited  Sea  World  for  excessive  coliform  and  chlorine  levels  in 
waste  water,  exceeding  limits  on  26  occasions,  sometimes  as 
much  as  700%.  (Los  Angeles  Times,  10/4/88) 


§3 t 103  Facilities,  outdoors 

(b)  Shelter.  Natural  or  artificial  shelter  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  species  concerned,  when  the  local  climatic 
conditions  are  taken  into  consideration,  shall  be  provided  for 
all  marine  mammals  kept  outdoors  to  afford  them  protection  from 
the  weather  or  from  direct  sunlight. 

Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following 
deaths  as  listed  in  MMIR's  and  other  sources  indicate 
questionable  non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Atlanta  Zoo:  CA  sea  lion  ("Big  Mac")  died  7/11/90  - 

"heat  stroke,  hemorrhage"  (MMIR) . Dinnes  Memorial  Veterinary 
Hospital : CA  sea  lion  ("Flipper)  died  7/25/86  - "heat  stroke" 

(MMIR).  Gulf arium:  CA  sea  lion  ("Snoopy")  died  5/13/88  - 

"heat  exhaustion"  (had  fallen  into  a moat  where  Gulfarium 
personnel  watched  him  breathe  harder  and  harder  through  his 
mouth  for  four  hours  until  he  died.  (St.  Petersburg  Times, 
4/15/90);  two  CA  sea  lions  ("Micah"  and  "Tara")  died  6/13/89 
and  6/13/89  "hyperthermia."  Smithsonian  Institute.  Nat'l  Zoo: 
CA  sea  lion  died  8/2/80  - "heat  stress"  (MMIR) . Additional 
examples  were  found  prior  to  1979. 


§3,105  Feeding 

(a)  The  food  for  marine  mammals  shall  be  wholesome, 
palatable,  and  free  from  contamination,  and  shall  be  of 
sufficient  quantity  and  nutritive  value  to  maintain  all  of 
the  marine  mammals  in  good  health. 

Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following 
deaths  as  listed  in  the  MMIR's  indicate  questionable 
non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Naval  Comm.  Control  & OC  Surveillance  Center: 

Atlantic  bott2.enose  dolphin  died  3/25/86  - "possible  toxic 
fish"  (MMIR).  Sea  Life  Park:  bottlenose  dolphin  died  10/28/82 
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- "enterotoxemia  & food  poisoning  (MMIR) . Other  examples  were 
found  prior  to  1979  including  "probably  botulism"  and  "bad 
fish" . 


S3. 105  Feeding  (continued) 

(c)  Food,  when  given  to  each  marine  mammal 
individually,  shall  be  given  by  an  employee  or  attendant 
responsible  to  management  who  has  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  assure  that  each  marine  mammal  receives  an  adequate 
quantity  of  food  to  maintain  it  in  good  health.  Such 
employee  or  attendant  is  required  to  have  the  ability  to 
recognize  deviations  from  a normal  state  of  good  health  in 
each  marine  mammal  so  that  the  food  intake  can  be  adjusted 
accordingly.  Public  feeding  shall  only  be  permitted  if  it 
is  done  in  the  presence  of  and  under  the  supervision  of  a 
uniformed  employee  or  attendant.  Such  employee  or 
attendant  must  assure  that  the  marine  mammals  are  receiving 
the  proper  amount  and  type  of  food. 

"Petting  Pools"  and  public  feeding  of  marine  mammals 
contained  within  their  confines  is  a high-profile  example  of 
exploitation  of  such  marine  mammals.  Public  feedings  make  it 
impossible  to  monitor  each  animal's  food  consumption.  Crowd 
fluctuations  cannot  assure  that  the  animal's  safety  is 
continuously  monitored  by  an  adequate  number  of  attendants, 
easily  distracted  by  visitors’  questions,  and  cautiously 
watching  for  the  accidental  or  intentional  dropping  of  foreign 
objects  into  the  pool.  Petting  pools  encourage  contact  of  a 
destructive  nature,  contrary  to  most  zoological  exhibits.  The 
animals  are  being  fed  at  no  charge  to  the  facility,  which 
actually  profits  by  the  sale  of  dead  fish.  Although  AWA 
standards  address  shelter  appropriate  to  the  species  concerned, 
few  "petting  pools"  offer  shade  for  the  animals.  USDA 
veterinarian  Homer  Malaby  concluded  that  intense  sunlight 
reflecting  the  pool's  bright  bottom  could  create  problems  for 
the  animals.  Furthermore,  there  is  increasing  evidence  of 
disease  transmission  from  such  animals  to  man,  posing  a public 
health  aspect  with  this  kind  of  marine  mammal  interaction.  All 
mammals  are  susceptible  to  a variety  of  infectious  organisms 
which  may  enter  through  breaks  in  the  skin,  via  the  respiratory 
route  or  via  the  oral  route.  (Handbook  of  Marine  Mammal 
Medicine)  Facilities  which  offer  petting  pools  and  public 
feedings  must  be  discontinued  for  both  the  safety  of  the 
animals  and  the  public  as  well. 


S3. 106  Water  quality 

(a)  General.  The  primary  enclosure  shall  not  contain 
water  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
marine  mammal  contained  within. 
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Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following 
deaths  as  listed  in  the  MMIR's  indicate  questionable 
non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Dinnes  Memorial  Veterinary  Hospital:  3 Atlantic 

bottlenose  dolphins  ("CupcakeM/  "Shasta"  & "Stormy")  died 
2/1/85,  2/2/85,  2/3/85  - "chlorine  toxicity".  Marine  Animal 
Productions : two  CA  sea  lions  ("Jinx"  & "Rockey")  died 

10/23/88  and  10/23/88  - "acute  selenium  toxicity"  (MMIR) . 

Micke  Grove  Zoo:  CA  sea  lion  died  4/28/83  - "dermatitis" 

(MMIR).  Riverbanks  Zoological  Park:  harbor  seal  ("Dennis") 

died  6/11/91  - "chronic  dermatitis"  (MMIR).  Sea  World:  two  CA 

sea  lions  died  11/27/82  & 10/24/90  - "chronic  dermatitis"  and 
"chronic  ulcerative  dermatitis"  (MMIR);  ringed  seal  died  4/3/90 
- "septic  shock,  ulcerative  dermatitis"  (MMIR).  St.  Paul's 
Como  Zoo:  harbor  seal  ("Rosie")  died  5/22/84  - "chronic  fungal 

dermatitis"  (MMIR) . 


S3. 107  Sanitation 

(2)  Particular  animal  and  food  waste,  trash,  or 
debris  that  enters  the  primary  enclosure  shall  be  removed  as 
often  as  necessary  to  maintain  the  required  water  quality  and 
to  prevent  health  hazards  to  the  marine  mammals  contained 
within. 

One  of  the  most  seemingly  negligent  occurrences  in 
marine  mammals  deaths  may  be  the  ingestion  of  foreign  objects. 
Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following  deaths 
listed  in  the  MMIR's  (and  from  other  sources)  indicate 
questionable  non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Atlanta  Zoo:  CA  sea  lion  ("Cecil")  died  2/9/82  - 

"gastric  obstruction;  vomiting  and  drowning"  (MMIR) . 

Children's  Fairyland  USA:  CA  sea  lion  ("Nikki")  died  5/30/80  - 

"stomach  blockage"  (MMIR).  Detroit  Zoological  Park:  CA  sea 

lion  died  8/7/85  - "ingestion  of  foreign  object"  (MMIR). 

Dinnes  Memorial  Veterinary  Hospital:  Atlantic  bottlenose 

dolphin  ("Slick")  died  3/23/84  - "palm  frond  toxicity"  (15 
coins,  a number  of  rocks,  screws  and  plastic  fittings  found  in 
stomach  (Orlando  Sentinel,  6/10/90));  Atlantic  bottlenose 
dolphin  ("Neelo")  died  5/1/86  - "acute  toxemia,  due  to  oleander 
poisoning"  (MMIR);  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Chubb")  died 
9/10/87  - "intestinal  obstruction"  (MMIR);  Atlantic  bottlenose 
dolphin  ("Sushi")  died  8/7/88  - "zinc  poisoning"  (31 
deteriorated  pennies,  7 nickles,  3 dimes  and  2 quarters  found 
in  stomach  (Orlando  Sentinel,  6/10/90).  Dolphin  Research 
Center : Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Tai")  died  8/7/85  - 
"Gastric  impaction"  (MMIR) . Ft.  Worth  Zoological  Park:  CA  sea 
lion  ("Frothy")  died  12/7/88  - "ingested  a foreign  object" 
(MMIR).  Henry  Villas  Park  Zoo:  harbor  seal  pup  died  9/17/87  - 

"foreign  body  ingestion"  (MMIR).  Hogl.e  Z.QQlogicgl  Garden: 
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harbor  seal  died  9/16/80  - "gastric  obstruction"  (MMIR) . 

Lincoln  Park  Zoological  Gardens;  harbor  seal  died  6/12/81  - 
"foreign  body  impaction"  (MMIR) . Naval  Comm.  Control  & OC 
Surveillance  Center:  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  died  1/23/80 
- "gastric  impaction"  (MMIR) . Sealand  of  Cape  Cod:  2 Atlantic 
bottlenose  dolphins  reportedly  died  in  1980  from  swallowing 
foreign  objects,  including  a plastic  football,  staples,  and 
nails;  grey  seal  ("Dennis")  reportedly  died  in  1987  from 
swallowing  unknown  substance  (Cape  Cod  Times,  4/15/88).  Sea 
Life  Park:  CA  sea  lion  ("Zap")  died  10/17/90  - "blockage  of 

small  intestine"  (MMIR) . Sea  World:  Atlantic  bottlenose 

dolphin  died  6/24/88  - "amelanosis,  possible  zinc  intoxication" 
(MMIR);  harbor  seal  died  8/21/88  - "zinc  toxicity"  (MMIR); 
walrus  died  7/26/88  during  surgical  procedure  to  remove  foreign 
body  - ingestion  of  a styrofoam  show  prop  (necropsy  report); 
walrus  died  12/20/88  from  cardiac  arrest  while  under  sedation 
for  x-ray  procedure  to  verify  ingestion  of  palm  fronds 
(necropsy  report);  orca  ("Kanduke")  died  9/20/90,  necropsy 
revealed  a 55x20x13  cm  deflated  fishing  buoy,  a 2x8  cm  piece  of 
wood,  and  a dozen  small  stones  found  in  stomach.  Seneca  Park 
Zoo : CA  sea  lion  died  9/25/80  - "foreign  bodies"  (MMIR).  St . 
Louis  Zoo:  baikal  seal  ("Big")  died  1/28/80  - "copper 

toxicity,  kidney  failure"  (MMIR),  Zoological  Society  of 
Cincinnati : harbor  seal  died  9/5/82  - "possible  copper 
poisoning"  (MMIR) . Additional  examples  were  found  prior  to 
1979. 


S3. 107  Sanitation  (continued) 

(d)  Pest  control.  A safe  and  effective  program  for 
the  control  of  insects,  ectoparasites,  and  avian  and 
mammalian  pests  should  be  established  and  maintained  . . . 

According  to  Jim  Antrim,  general  curator.  Sea  World, 

San  Diego,  the  park  had  practiced  its  own  "in-house  pest 
control"  by  routinely  shooting  unwanted  waterfowl  for  14 
years . The  shooting  was  justified  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unwanted  birds  from  breeding  with  the  park’s  waterfowl.  A 
former  employee  claimed  that  "hundreds  were  shot"  during  her 
employment  from  1985  to  1987.  Although  the  shootings  were 
highly  publicized,  APHIS  did  not  investigate  the  incident  when 
made  public.  Such  a drastic  measure  is  an  inappropriate  and 
unacceptable  means  of  so-called  pest  control,  and  the  legality 
of  discharging  firearms  within  city  limits  is  questioned  as 
well  (San  Diego  Tribune,  10/12/88;  Los  Angeles  Times,  10/13/88). 


S3. 108  Separation 

Marine  mammals  which  are  not  compatible  shall  not  be 
housed  in  the  same  enclosure.  Marine  mammals  shall  not  be 
housed  near  animals  that  would  cause  them  stress  or 
discomfort,  or  interfere  with  their  good  health. 
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(Note:  Supplementary  information  in  the  Federal  Register  8/31/89  (Animal 
Welfare  Act;  Final  Rules)  comments  on  social  grouping:  We  believe  that  this  term  is 
commonly  understood  to  refer  to  animals  that  coexist  peaceably  and  with  a sense  of 
well-being,  without  exhibiting  aggressive  or  hostile  behavior  towards  other  animals. 
Certain  species  behave  hostilely  towards  others,  or  exhibit  aggressive  behavior  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  other  animals.  Within  species , some  animals  may  exhibit 
this  type  of  behavior  which  would  be  a source  of  harmful  stress  to  fellow  members  of 
the  same  species.  These  animals  would  not  be  considered  compatible.) 

Although  there  are  several  examples  of  obvious 
incompatibility  which  were  highly  publicized,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  dominance  hierarchies  may  be  the  typical  social 
system  for  captives.  Within  tursiops . adult  males  are  dominant 
over  all  other  tankmates.  Adult  males  captured  from  the  same 
groups  have  been  maintained  together  with  little  aggression; 
yet  when  captive  groupings  contain  adult  males  from  different 
capture  localities,  such  animals  have  been  known  to  fight 
viciously  during  breeding  season  with  reports  of  violence 
against  calves.  Therefore,  most  oceanaria  now  maintain  a 
single  adult  male  per  tank.  (Shane  et  al . . 1986)  In  the  case 
of  orcas,  females  are  the  dominant  species. 

Sea  World’s  orca  "Kandu"  died  8/21/89  after  a fatal 
collision  with  another  animal  (,,Corky,,>.  Sea  World 
characterized  the  death  as  a freak  accident  resulting  from 
normal  behavior  between  females  seeking  dominance  within  the 
social  grouping.  While  other  individuals  (all  of  which  had 
associations  with  the  captive  industry)  supported  Sea  World's 
assessment  of  the  death,  none  of  the  researchers  who  study  wild 
populations  agreed  with  the  conclusion.  While  dominance 
displays  may  occur  in  wild  populations,  orcas  generally  solve 
problems  cooperatively.  Animals  so  intimidated  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  escape;  animals  in  captivity  cannot.  But 
even  more  alarming  is  that  Kandu  had  a history  of  aggression  - 
toward  both  trainers  and  other  animals,  and  Corky  in 
particular.  Sea  World  officials  admitted  that  Kandu  had  made 
repeated  attempts  to  exert  dominance  over  Corky  - ever  since 
Corky's  arrival  three  years  earlier. 

Disney's  Epcot  Center's  Living  Seas  Pavilion 
originally  maintained  6 Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphins  - four 
males  - and  two  females  captured  in  1985.  By  August  of  1990 
only  two  were  alive,  and  both  males.  The  dominant  male  "Bob" 
contributed  to  one  of  the  deaths  by  roughhousing  the  already 
ailing  female  ("Katie"),  who  died  8/21/90.  Disney  officials 
believed  Bob  had  contributed  to  two  other  deaths  within  three 
days  of  each  other.  "Christie"  died  10/3/87  of  a brain 
hemorrhage,  and  "Tyke"  died  10/6/87  after  his  vertebrae  were 
fractured  from  colliding  with  the  pool  wall.  Disney  officials 
suspected  Bob's  aggression  provoked  the  animals  because 
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dolphins  almost  never  run  into  objects  in  their  tanks  due  to 
their  abilities  of  sonar  and  echolocation  (Orlando  Sentinel, 
8/22/90) . 

The  beluga  whale  "Anore”  died  tragically  at  the 
National  Aquarium  in  Baltimore  12/23/91  after  being  struck  by 
an  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin.  The  animal  suffered  fractures 
of  the  ribs  and  sternum,  which  lacerated  a coronary  artery.  It 
should  be  noted  that  belugas  are  naturally  found  in  cold 
northern  waters,  whereas  dolphins  are  found  in  temperate  and 
tropical  waters  (Baltimore  Sun,  12/25/91)  and  necropsy  report). 

Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following 
deaths  listed  in  the  MMIR's  (and  other  sources)  indicate 
questionable  non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo:  harbor  seal  died  2/1/88  - 

"trauma,  internal  hemorrhage"  (MMIR) . Dinnes  Memorial 
Veterinary  Hospital:  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Gypsy") 

died  10/30/84  - "stingray  spine  penetration  of  the  liver" 
(MMIR);  harbor  seal  ("Mickey")  died  5/17/84  - "fractured  neck" 
(MMIR).  Gulf arium:  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Sheba")  died 

12/12/85  - "brain  hemorrhage"  (MMIR) . Henry  Vilas  Park  Zoo: 
harbor  seal  died  1/16/85  - hemorrhage  (MMIR);  harbor  seal  died 
5/9/86  - "traumatic  hemorrhage"  (MMIR) . Memphis  Zoo:  CA  sea 

lion  died  9/15/86  - "spinal  trauma,  pneumonia"  (MMIR).  Naval 
Comm.  Control  & Surveillance  Center:  Atlantic  bottlenose 

dolphin  died  7/18/79  - "pneumonia  after  trauma  by  male  dolphin" 
(MMIR) . Ocean  World:  five-day  old  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin 

("Bobi")  died  8/26/83  - "acute  hypovolenic  shock,  torn  liver" 
(MMIR) . Pt.  Defiance  Zoo  & Aquarium:  day-old  harbor  seal  died 

6/19/87  - "crushed  diaphragm  & ruptured  liver"  (MMIR) . 
Riverbanks  Zoo:  South  American  sea  lion  ("Easter")  died 

3/27/90  - "bite  wound"  (MMIR);  CA  sea  lion  died  2/12/81  - 
"attacked  by  male  So.  sea  lion"  (MMIR).  San  Diego  Zoological 
Garden:  harbor  seal  died  8/15/78  - "trauma"  (MMIR) . Sea  World 

- orca  ("Kahana")  died  5/14/91  - "severe  trauma,  intestinal 
ganglioneuroma,"  fracturing  her  skull  from  colliding  with  the 
pool  wall  in  a panicked  response  (MMIR  & necropsy  report); 
Pacific  white-sided  dolphin  died  3/20/86  - "traumatic  cerebral 
hemorrhage"  (MMIR);  Northern  right  whale  dolphin  died  2/9/82  - 
"cerebral  hemorrhage  (MMIR) . St.  Louis  Zoo:  baikal  seal 

("Shy")  died  9/13/82  - "bleeding  disorder  of  unknown  cause, 
open"  (MMIR).  Tulsa  Zoological  Park:  CA  sea  lion  ("Sandy") 

died  5/14/90  - "self-inflicted  trauma"  (MMIR) . Additional 
examples  were  found  prior  to  1979  including  "killed  by  another 
animal",  "related  to  jaw  fracture",  "trauma",  and  "jumped 
out"  . 

Marine  Mammal  Inventory  Reports  indicate  prolific 
reproduction  of  captive  pinnipeds,  many  of  which  are 
transferred  to  foreign  facilities.  While  facilities  are  not 
required  to  report  miscarriages,  stillbirths,  or  infant 
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mortalities,  it  should  be  noted  that  a significantly  high 
incidence  of  captive  born  pinnipeds  of  questionable  deaths  was 
revealed.  Such  deaths  suggest  incompatible  social  groupings 
and  inadequate  observation  by  staff.  The  deaths  include 
numerous  instances  of  trauma,  head  injury,  hemorrhage, 
drownings,  and  asphyxiation.  Since  these  animals  are  readily 
available  as  unreleasable,  beached/stranded  animals,  it  is 
recommended  that  all  such  animals  be  sterilized,  deemphasizing 
captive  breeding  where  reproduction  rates  create  surplus 
animals . 


S3. 109  Separation  (continued) 

. . . Captive  marine  mammals  must  be  given  access  to 
other  animals  except  when  they  are  temporarily  maintained  in 
isolation  for  such  purposes  as  medical  treatment  or  training 
and  given  special  attention. 

The  following  facilities  maintain  single  species  of 
marine  mammals:  Aqua  Circus  of  Cape  Cod:  one  Atlantic 

bottlenose  dolphin;  Pittsburg  Zoo:  one  butu,  Amazon  porpoise; 

Sea  Life  Park:  one  Hawaiian  monk  seal;  Seaside  Aquarium:  one 

spotted  seal;  Suoarloaf  Lodge:  one  pre-act  Atlantic  bottlenose 

dolphin. 


S3. 110  Veterinary  Care 

(d)  Newly  acquired  marine  mammals  shall  be  isolated 
from  resident  marine  mammals  until  such  newly  acquired  marine 
mammals  can  be  reasonably  determined  to  be  in  good  health.  Any 
communicable  disease  condition  in  a newly  acquired  marine 
mammal  must  be  remedied  before  it  is  placed  with  other  resident 
marine  mammals. 

No  facility,  however  large,  can  possibly  be  spacious 
enough  to  maintain  a considerable  number  of  additional  animals 
at  one  time,  without  violating  standards  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act.  When  Sea  World  purchased  the  Marineland  animals,  they 
acquired  2 orcas,  1 pilot  whale,  16  bottlenose  dolphins,  1 
common  dolphin,  19  harbor  seals,  32  CA  sea  lions,  and  7 
walruses . 

One  healthy  seven-year  old  bottlenose  dolphin 
(“Sundance")  died  within  24  hours  of  transport  from  Marineland 
to  Sea  World  2/19/87  - "cerebral  hemorrhage,  trauma"  - after 
being  struck  by  another  male  dolphin.  This  was  a captive-born 
Pacific/Atlantic  hybrid,  known  to  be  a subordinate  and 
sensitive  animal.  Marineland  trainers  had  specifically  warned 
Sea  World  not  to  place  this  particular  animal  with  other 
males.  Two  harbor  seals  died  within  24  hours  of  transport  from 
Marineland  to  Sea  World  2/19/87  due  to  "chronic  pneumonia". 
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The  necropsy  reports  for  both  animals  notes  that  "labored 
breathing"  was  observed  during  transport.  Convoy  departing 
approximately  12:30  a.m.  pinniped  transport  cages  were  not 
covered.  These,  and  other  concerns  regarding  the  holding  of 
walrus  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  APHIS  inspector  Frank 
Enders  by  the  Fund  for  Animals  with  extensive  documentation. 
APHIS  did  not  cite  Sea  World  for  non-compliance.  Additionally, 
three  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphins  ("Echo",  "Billy"  & 
"White-Pec")  died  within  3 months  of  acquisition;  two  CA  sea 
lions  died  within  two  months  of  acquisition. 


53. 110  Veterinary  care  (continued) 

(e)  Any  primary  enclosure  containing  a marine  mammal 
with  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease  shall  be  cleaned 
and  sanitized  in  a manner  prescribed  by  the  attending 
veterinarian.  Any  marine  mammal  exposed  to  a diseased 
animal  shall  be  isolated  for  an  appropriate  period  of  time 
as  determined  by  the  attending  veterinarian. 

Note:  Supplementary  in  the  Federal  Register  8/31/89  (Animal  Welfare 
Act:  Final  Rules ) comments  isolation  in  regard  to  marine  mammals  means  the  physical 
separation  of  animals  to  prevent  contact  and  a separate , noncommon , water  circulation 
and  filtration  system  for  the  isolated  animals. 

Numerous  smaller  facilities  and  other  larger 
facilities  do  not  have  separate  holding  or  medical  tanks  with 
separate,  noncommon,  water  circulation  and  filtration  systems. 
It  is  recommended  that  such  facilities  be  identified.  Marine 
Mammal  Inventory  Reports  indicate  numerous  deaths  due  to 
infectious  diseases.  It  is  unknown  how  many  animals  were 
exposed  to  diseased  animals. 

53. 111  Handling 

(a)  Handling  marine  mammals  shall  be  done  as 
expeditiously  and  carefully  as  possible  in  a manner  that 
does  not  cause  unnecessary  discomfort,  overheating, 
behavioral  stress,  or  physical  harm.  Care  should  also  be 
exercised  to  avoid  harm  to  the  handlers  of  such  marine 
mammals . 

Note:  Supplementary  information  in  the  Federal  Register  8/31/89  (Animal 
Welfare  Act:  Final  Rules)  definitions:  handling  means  petting , feeding , watering , 
cleaning,  manipulating , loading , crating , shifting,  transferring,  immobilizing, 
restraining,  treating,  training,  working  or  moving,  or  any  similar  event  with  respect  to 
any  animal. 
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Because  stress  directly  affects  metabolic  processes, 
including  immune  functions,  examples  of  possible 
stress-included  deaths  are  just  listed  here.  Stressors  may 
include  inadequate  nutrition,  overcrowding,  housing  with 
over-aggressive  pen  mates,  poorly  designed  enclosures,  noise, 
excessive  light,  transportation,  and  housing  conditions. 
(Handbook  of  Marine  Mammal  Medicine).  Since  additional  details 
are  lacking,  the  following  incidents  listed  in  the  MMIR's  (and 
other  sources)  indicate  questionable  non-compliance  of  this 
section: 


Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo:  harbor  seal  died  6/14/85  - 

"ulcerated  stomach  stress"  (MMIR) . Dinnes  Memorial  Veterinary 
Hospital : harbor  seal  ("Misty")  died  10/26/82  - "primary 

ulcerative  enteritis"  (MMIR) . Henrv  Vilas  Park  Zoo:  CA  sea 

lion  died  1/8/80  - "gastric  ulcers"  (MMIR) . Kahala  Hilton: 
Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("APA")  died  9/11/84  - "drowning" 
(MMIR) . Kansas  City  Zoo:  CA  sea  lion  died  2/17/79  - 

"asphyxiation"  (MMIR) . Marine  Animal  Productions:  Atlantic 

bottlenose  dolphin  ("Cleopatra")  died  10/25/86  - "ulcerative 
gastritis"  (MMIR);  CA  sea  lion  ("Jane")  died  10/15/81  - 
enterotoxic  shock";  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Layla")  died 
10/3/84  - "ulcerative  hemorrhagic  ulcers"  (MMIR) . Marineland. 
Inc. : Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  ("Eva")  died  11/11/80  - 

"chronic  ulcerative  gastro-enteritis"  (MMIR);  CA  sea  lion 
("Spike")  died  12/4/84  - "gastric  ulcers"  (MMIR).  Mvstic 
Marinelife  Aquarium:  beluga  whale  ("Nanuk")  died  11/22/84  - 

"gastroenteritis"  (MMIR) . Miami  Seaouarium:  4 CA  sea  lions 

died  5/6/79,  5/17/79  and  5/27/79  - "non-lactation  of  performing 
mother"  (MMIR) . Micke  Grove  Zoo:  CA  sea  lion  died  8/11/82  - 

"gastric  ulceration"  (MMIR) . Mvstic  Marinelife  Aquarium: 
Northern  fur  seal  ("Sasha")  died  1/14/80  - "drowning"  (MMIR); 

CA  sea  lion  ("Betsy  Rat")  died  10/14/83  - "drowning"  (MMIR). 
Naval  Comm.  Control  & OC  Surveillance  Center:  beluga  whale 

died  11/7/82  - "drowned"  (MMIR) . Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin 
died  4/9/84  - "pneumonia  & gastric  ulcerations"  (MMIR);  CA  sea 
lion  died  5/22/79  - "drowned"  (MMIR);  CA  sea  lion  died  11/4/81 

- "drowned"  (MMIR);  CA  sea  lion  died  6/22/85  - "stress,  shock, 

gastric  ulcer"  (MMIR) . Pt.  Defiance  Zoo  & Aquarium:  Atlantic 

bottlenose  dolphin  ("Cat")  died  2/10/83  - "post  pyloric  ulcer" 
(MMIR);  Pacific  white-sided  dolphin  ("Sounder")  died  2/28/86  - 
"ulcers"  (MMIR) . San  Dieao  Zoological  Garden:  CA  sea  lion 

("Tiny")  died  1/14/81  - "shock"  (MMIR);  CA  sea  lion  ("Buddy") 
died  4/17/87  - "behavioral/environmental"  (MMIR) . Sea  Life 
Park:  rough-toothed  dolphin  ( "Meaolamakani" ) died  8/30/84  - 

"drowning"  (MMIR) . Sea  World:  Northern  sea  lion  died  11/9/89 

- "hemorrhagic  gastroenteritis"  (MMIR);  CA  sea  lion  died 

12/9/89  - "hemorrhagic  gastroenteritis"  (MMIR).  Zoological 
Society  of  Cincinnati:  CA  sea  lion  died  2/25/80  - "stomach 

intestinal  tract  ulceration"  (MMIR).  Additional  examples  were 
found  prior  to  1979. 
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Other  alarming  examples  of  seemingly  negligent  deaths 
include:  Depot  Bay  Aquarium:  11  harbor  seals  died  between 

2/1/81  and  4/22/81  attributed  to  "unknown;  during  construction" 
(MMIR) ; 2 harbor  seals  died  6/4/82  - attributed  to  "poisoned  by 
burglar"  (MMIR). 

Although  more  than  14  trainer  injuries  of  various 
severity  occurred  at  Sea  World,  San  Diego  during  1987  and  were 
highly  publicized,  APHIS  did  not  investigate  the  incidents.  It 
is  significant  that  of  the  three  trainers  who  filed  lawsuits 
(Jonathan  Smith,  injured  3/4/87;  Joanne  Webber,  injured 
6/15/87;  and  John  Sillick,  injured  11/21/87),  all  three  were 
settled  out  of  court  in  a confidentiality  agreement,  thereby 
concealing  all  evidence  of  possible  mismanagement,  safety 
procedures  (or  lack  of),  relevant  husbandry  practices,  and 
level  of  risk  in  working  with  killer  whales.  Due  to  the  high 
potential  of  risk  to  trainers/handlers  and  subsequent  death  of 
Canadian  trainer  Keltie  Byrne  on  2/20/91,  it  is  hereby 
recommended  to  subpoena  all  court  documents  pertaining  to  the 
Smith,  Webber  and  Sillick  lawsuits  to  determine  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  future  incidents. 


S3. 116  Care  in  Transit 

(b)  An  employee  or  attendant  of  the  shipper  or 
receiver  of  the  cetaceans  or  sirenians  being  transported, 
in  commerce,  shall  provide  for  such  cetaceans  and  sirenians 
during  period  of  transport  by  (1)  keeping  the  skin  moist  or 
preventing  the  drying  of  the  skin  by  such  methods  as 
intermittent  spraying  with  water  or  application  of  a 
nontoxic  emollient,  such  as  lanolin  ... 

New  York  Zoological  Society:  Atlantic  bottlenose 

dolphin  ("Sasha")  died  2/18/83  - "dermatitis,  subacute  (in 
transit)"  (MMIR). 


S3. 116  Care  in  transit  (continued) 

(b)(2)  assuring  that  the  pectoral  flippers  shall  be 
allowed  freedom  of  movement  at  all  times;  (3)  making 
adjustments  in  the  position  of  such  marine  mammals  when 
necessary  to  prevent  necrosis  of  the  skin  at  weight 
pressure  points. 

Dolphin  Research  Center:  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin 

("Arrow")  died  7/16/88,  three  weeks  after  a 19-hour  trip  from 
California.  She  was  old  and  overweight.  The  stretcher  she  was 
shipped  on  left  her  with  pressure  sores  that  never  healed. 
(Orlando  Sentinel,  6/10/90) 
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S3. 117  Terminal  facilities 

(a)(1)  Shelter  from  sunlight.  When  sunlight  is  likely 
to  cause  overheating  or  discomfort,  sufficient  shade  shall 
be  provided  to  protect  the  marine  mammals  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  and  such  marine  mammals  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  surrounding  air  temperatures  which  exceed 
29.5°  C.  (45°  F) , and  which  shall  be  measured  and  read  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  §3.117  of  this  part  for  a period 
of  more  than  45  minutes  unless  such  animals  are  accompanied 
by  a certificate  of  acclimation  to  lower  temperatures  as 
prescribed  in  §3. 112(c). 

Since  additional  details  are  lacking,  the  following 
deaths  listed  in  the  MMIR's  indicate  questionable 
non-compliance  of  this  section: 

Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo:  4 CA  sea  lions  died  4/24/89 

- "died  in  transit  to  Memphis  (MMIR) . Hoale  Zoological 
Garden : harbor  seal  died  9/16/80  - "shock,  to  Denver  Zoo  7/76 

and  return  9/80"  (MMIR) . Kansas  City  Zoological  Gardens:  CA 

sea  lion  ("Nick")  died  9/10/87  - "stress  transportation 
related"  (MMIR);  CA  sea  lion  ("Pee  Wee")  died  9/10/87  - 
"stress,  transportation  related"  (MMIR).  Marine  Animal 
Productions.  Inc.:  CA  sea  lion  died  5/8/77  - "heat  stroke  (in 

transit)"  (MMIR);  Milwaukee  Countv  Zoo:  harbor  seal  died 

6/28/79  - "stress  during  transport"  (MMIR).  Mystic  Marinelife 
Aquarium:  white-beaked  dolphin  died  3/28/83  - "shock  syndrome; 

in  transit"  (MMIR) . Naval  Comm.  Control  & OC  Surveillance 
Center : grey  seal  died  6/12/74  - "overheating  in  transport" 

(MMIR) . Riverbanks  Zoological  Society:  3 South  American  sea 

lions  died  10/12/80  - "arrived  dead  at  Kennedy  Airport", 
shipped  from  Uruguay  (MMIR) . 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  (which 
has  jurisdiction  over  walrus,  sea  otters,  manatees,  and  polar 
bears  under  The  Endangered  Species  Act)  does  not  maintain 
marine  mammal  inventory  reports  on  these  species.  Therefore, 
less  documentation  is  available  regarding  their  captive 
management . 

WALRUS 


Sea  World,  San  Diego  held  three  adult  walruses  (2 
males  and  1 female)  from  2/27/87  to  3/14/88  contrary  to  the 
following  USDA/AWA  standards: 

S3* 103  Facilities,  Outdoor 

(b)  Shelter.  Natural  or  artificial  shelter  which  is 
appropriate  for  the  species  concerned,  when  the  local 
climatic  conditions  are  taken  into  consideration,  shall  be 
provided  for  all  marine  mammals  kept  outdoors  to  afford 
them  protection  from  the  weather  or  from  direct  sunlight. 
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S3 . 104  Space  Requirements 

(d)  Pinnipeds.  (1)  Primary  enclosures  housing 
pinnipeds  shall  contain  a pool  of  water  and  a dry  resting 
or  social  activity  area  that  must  be  close  enough  to  the 
surfact  to  allow  easy  access  for  entering  or  leaving  the 
pool . 


S3. 104  Space  Requirements  (continued) 

(d)(2)(ii)  If  two  or  more  sexually  mature  males  are 
maintained  together  in  a primary  enclosure,  the  dry  resting  or 
social  activity  area  shall  be  divided  into  two  or  more  separate 
barriers  with  sufficient  visual  barriers  (such  as  fences, 
rocks,  or  foliage)  to  provide  relief  from  aggressive  animals. 


S3. 104  Space  Requirements  (continued) 

(d) (3) (i)  The  minimum  surface  area  of  a pool  of  water 
for  pinnipeds  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  dry  resting  or 
social  activity  area  required. 

Despite  written  complaints  from  The  Fund  for  Animals 
to  USDA  Dr.  Frank  Enders  (San  Ysidro)  and  USDA  Dr.  James 
Rosswurm  (Sacramento)  beginning  on  12/18/87,  Sea  World  was  not 
cited  for  non-compliance.  The  three  adult  walruses  were  held 
under  the  above  conditions  beyond  public  view  for  more  than  one 
year  before  their  transfer  to  San  Antonio  on  3/14/88.  Two  of 
the  animals  died  within  two  months  of  transfer,  on  3/29/88  and 
5/3/88  (ORD-8728  & ORD-8726) . 


S3. 110  Veterinary  Care 

(f)  Temporary  holding  facilities  with  adequately  and 
properly  designed  pools,  tanks,  restraining  devices  or 
primary  enclosures  shall  be  provided  for  isolation, 
medication,  treatment,  and  other  purposes  such  as  transfer 
and  training  of  marine  mammals.  The  pools,  tanks  and 
primary  enclosures  may  be  less  than  minimum  size  in  both 
lateral  dimensions  and  depth  when  prescribed  by  the 
professional  staff  for  temporary  usage. 

USDA  would  not  define  what  time  period  constitutes 
"temporary"  pertaining  to  the  conditions  in  which  walruses  were 
held;  the  pool  was  half-filled  with  water  during  the  day  and 
drained  at  night.  There  was  no  dry  resting  or  haul-out  area, 
and  no  shade  to  protect  these  arctic  animals  from  the  sun. 

More  than  one  year  is  clearly  unacceptable  to  be  considered  a 
"temporary"  period.  The  necropsy  report  for  one  animal 
indicated  it  was  active  up  to  one  hour  before  death;  the  other 
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indicated  "open  skin  lesions  which  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
the  skin  drying  and  cracking  open  . . . skin  over  body  was  dry 
with  cracks  which  weeped  blood."  The  cause  of  death  for  both 
animals  was  determined  as  old  age. 
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Pro  Rodeo 


Profetttonal  Rodeo  Cowboy*  Association 
101  Pro  Rodeo  Drive 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80010-0000 
719/W3-M40 


July  1,  1992 


Rep.  Charlie  Rose,  chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Dept.  Operations, 

Research  & Foregn  Agriculture 
Room  1301,  Longworth  House  Office  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.C.  20515-6007 

Chairman  Rose  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Myron  E.  Etienne,  Jr.,  and  I am  appearing  for  the 
Professional  Rodeo  Covboys  Association. 

I am  Chairman  of  the  Rodeo  Advisory  Committee  for  the  PRCA, 
and  have  been  involved  with  the  use  of  animals  in  the  sport  of 
rodeo  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  is  important  to  understand 
that  there  is  a basic  philosophical  difference  between  those  who 
advocate  a position  of  animal  rights  and  those  who  advocate 
animal  welfare.  The  animal  rightist  takes  the  position  that 
animals  have  rights  equal  to  those  possessed  by  citizens  of  these 
United  States,  and  that  animals  should  not  be  used  for 
entertainment,  medical  research,  or  exploited  in  any  way.  The 

animal  rightist  in  the  ultimate  scenario  would  have  all  citizens 
be  vegetarians  and  not  wear  leather  belts  or  shoes  or  use  animals 
for  any  purpose.  The  animal  welfare  advocate  takes  the  position 
that  animals  can  be  used  for  all  purposes  as  long  as  such  use  is 
done  in  a humane  manner.  Animal  rightists  initiate  legislation 
not  so  much  for  the  concern  for  the  treatment  of  animals  but  as 
an  expression  of  their  wish  to  impose  their  view  on  all  citizens 
of  the  country.  As  a result,  for  years  there  have  been  charges 
of  cruelty  and  abuse  to  rodeo  animals.  That  was  the  reason  why  I 
became  interested  in  this  issue.  Are  these  charges  true?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  they  are  not. 

The  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  adopted  a set  of 
rules  governing  the  events  of  the  sport  of  rodeo  many  years  ago. 
There  are  two  sections  of  that  rulebook  which  deal  with  rodeo 
livestock  and  the  humane  treatment  of  rodeo  animals.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  title  of  the  rule  reflects  the 
concern  of  the  Association  with  treatment  of  its  animals. 
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Basically,  the  rules  require  that  the  animals  be  strong  and 
healthy;  must  meet  minimum  weight  requirements;  must  not  be  used 
in  any  event  other  than  the  contest  events  at  the  rodeo;  cannot 
be  confined  or  transported  in  vehicles  for  a period  beyond 
twenty- four  hours  without  being  unloaded,  properly  fed  and 
watered;  must  not  be  given  stimulants  or  hypnotics  for  contest 
purposes;  chutes  must  be  humanely  constructed  so  as  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  stock;  no  equipment  is  permitted  that  will  result 
in  injury  or  pain  to  the  animal;  all  animals  must  be  inspected 
for  use  In  the  sport  and  no  sore,  lame,  sick  or  injured  animal  or 
animal  with  defective  eyesight  is  permitted  to  be  used  at  any 
time. 


Violation  of  these  rules  will  result  in  substantial  fines  or 
in  disqualification. 

Cowboys  regard  rodeo  stock  as  animal  athletes.  They  are 
loved  and  respected. 

All  PRCA  rodeos  are  open  to  inspection  by  humane  officers 
who  have  free  access  to  all  activities,  both  before  and  during 
the  event.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has  never  been  a reported  case 
of  a humane  officer  being  denied  access  to  a rodeo  sanctioned  by 
the  Professional  Rodeo  cowboys  Association. 

For  years  activist  humane  organizations,  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  philosophical  agenda,  have  leveled  charges  of  aruelty 
and  inhumane  treatment  at  the  sport  of  rodeo.  On.  a personal 
level,  £ became  concerned  over  whether  or  not  these  charges  had 
any  validity  at  all.  In  the  mid  80s  the  PRCA  Board  of  Directors 
authorized  the  taking  of  two  surveys  of  rodeo  stock.  One 
occurred  in  1987  and  the  other  occurred  in  1988*  A group  of 
large  animal  veterinarians  were  convened  in  order  to  define  how 
the  surveys  were  to  be  conducted.  The  panel  of  veterinarians 
defined  injury  as  follows: 

"Injury  incurred  in  performing  resulting  in  a 
significant  change  that  would  affect  the  animal's 
immediate  well  being,  general  health  and/or  ability  to 
perform." 

Rodeos  which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  the  survey  were 
contacted.  This  effort  began  in  1983,  with  the  survey  actually 
being  conducted  in  1987.  A copy  of  the  communication  to  the 
concerned  rodeos  is  submitted  with  this  statement  as  Exhibit  1. 
You  will  note  that  at  each  of  the  rodeos  surveyed  it  was  required 
that  there  be  an  attending  veterinarian.  The  attending 
veterinarian  was  to  examine  the  etoak  on  arrival  et  the  rodeo 
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grounds  for  general  condition,  and  was  to  note  any  pre-rodeo 
sickness  or  injury  that  occurred  in  transport. 

The  attending  veterinarian  was  requested  to  note  if  injury 
was  suffered  d\iring  actual  competition,  in  the  holding  pens  or 
during  incidental  handling  of  the  stock  on  the  grounds.  The  type 
of  injury,  severity,  treatment  and  prognosis  for  the  animal's 
future  was  to  be  included.  The  attending  veterinarian  was 
requested  to  examine  and  comment  on  the  condition  of  the  stook  at 
the  end  of  the  rodeo. 

A copy  of  the  survey  form  is  submitted  with  this  statement 
as  Exhibit  2. 

The  result  of  these  surveys  demonstrated  that  the  incidence 
of  injury  was  virtually  negligible.  For  example,  in  the  1987 
survey,  in  771  runs  in  the  steer  wrestling  event,  one  animal  was 
injured.  The  1988  survey  indicated  that  the  injury  rate  for 
animals  at  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  rodeos  was  so 
low  as  to  be  statistically  negligible.  In  6,933  outings,  just 
twelve  animals  (less  than  two  tenths  of  one  percent)  were 
injured.  The  injury  rate  in  calf  roping  was  .78%  in  the  1988 
survey,  and  slightly  over  1%  in  the  1987  survey.  In  the  1988 
survey,  twelve  injuries  occurred  in  1,546  calf  roping  runs.  As 
previously  stated,  no  injuries  were  noted  in  the  six  other  PRCA 
events.  Bottom  line,  the  incidence  of  injury  is  extremely  low. 

In  other  words,  while  the  sport  of  rodeo  has  been 
characterized  as  a rough  sport,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  rough  on 
the  contestant,  not  the  animal  utilized  in  the  sport. 

Unless  animals  are  healthy  and  strong,  they  will  not 
perform.  The  same  is  true  of  a human  athlete.  As  will  probably 
be  noted  by  others,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  economic  interest 
of  the  stock  contractor  to  ill  treat  his  animals.  A good  bucking 
horse  can  cost  up  to  $15,000,  while  some  rodeo  bulls  sell  for  as 
much  as  $20,000*  It  would  make  no  sense  at  all  for  a rodeo  stock 
contractor  not  to  protect  that  investment. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  condition  of  rodeo  stock 
(which  can  be  observed  at  any  time  should  any  member  of  this 
committee  desire  to  attend  a prca  rodeo  and  visit  the  holding 
pens) , and  their  longevity.  Horses  are  still  bucking  at  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  career  of  a breeding  bull  on  a ranch  is 
generally  over  at  seven  or  eight  years,  while  a bucking  bull  is 
still  going  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  blunt  fact  is  that 
bucking  stock,  due  to  the  care  that  the  animals  receive,  are  in 
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better  health  and  condition  than  the  average  saddle  horse  in  the 
United  States. 

I an  submitted  a copy  of  a booklet  entitled  "Humane  Facts" 
which  deals  with  the  care  and  treatment  of  professional  rodeo 
livestock,  which  reflects  some  of  the  statements  that  I have  made 
in  this  presentation.  We  respectfully  request  that  you  read  it. 
It  is  our  position  that  existing  laws  and  regulations  are  more 
than  adequate  to  protect  rodeo  livestock.  The  condition  of  the 
animals  is  living  testimony  to  that  assertion. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  at  this 
hearing. 


Myron  E.  Etienne,  Jr. 
Chairman 

Rodeo  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  PRCA 
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Concerned  Rodeos 

The  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  has  determined  to  take 
a survey  during  the  calendar  year  19 85  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
reliable  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  injury  to  rodeo  stook. 

As  you  know,  we  have  an  ongoing  dispute  with  the  more  radical 
humane  associations  concerning  those  associations*  allegations  that 
rodeo  is  a cruel  sport*  It  is  our  belief  that  a reliable  survey 
will  demonstrate  that  the  incidence  of  injury  is  extremely  minor# 
but  in  order  to  make  that  assertion  stick#  we  need  to  have  the 
figures. 

Consequently , your  cooperation  in  participating  in  this 
survey  would  be  very  much  appreciated,  we  are  picking  the  following 
rodeos  in  the  country  as  suitable  for  giving  the  association  a 
reliable  sample  statistic.  They  arei  Fort  Worth#  Salinas#  Tucson# 
Houston#  Sidney#  Zowa#  Reno#  Cow  Palace,  National  Finals  Rodeo# 

North  Platte#  Venito,  Oklahoma#  Prescott  and  Colorado  Springs* 

There  should  be  an  attending  veterinarian  in  each  of  these 
rodeos#  and  if  there  is  none  in  any  one  rodeo#  please  advise  the 
undersigned  immediately  so  that  we  can  substitute  a rodeo  for  the 
purpose  of  this  survey. 

The  attending  veterinarian  should  examine  stock  on  arrival 
at  the  rodeo  grounds  for  general  condition#  and  note  any  pre-rodeo 
sickness  or  injury  incurred  in  transport.  An  entry  on  the  fora 
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is  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  attending  veterinarian  should  fill  out  the  survey  if 
any  animal  incurred  injury  during  any  performance  of  the  rodeo  or 
during  any  slack.  For  purposes  of  this  survey,  the  definition  of 
injury  is  as  follows: 

"Injury  incurred  in  performing  resulting  in  a 
significant  change  that  would  affect  the  animal's 
immediate  well  being,  general  health  and/or  ability 
to  perform." 

The  attending  veterinarian  should  note  if  injury  was  suffered 
during  actual  competition,  in  holding  pens,  or  during  incidental 
handling  of  the  stock  on  the  grounds.  The  type  of  injury,  severity, 
treatment  and  prognosis  for  the  animal's  future  should  be  included. 

The  attending  veterinarian  should  examine  and  comment  on  the 
condition  of  the  stock  at  the  end  of  the  rodeo. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  the  attending  veterinarian  would 
comment  on  the  following: 

1.  The  facilities  at  each  rodeo 

a)  ground  conditions  (type  and  depth  of  soil  in 
the  arena) ; 

b)  type  of  chutes  and  holding  pens  available; 

e)  feeding  and  watering  practices  used, 

2.  Type  of  stock 

a)  breed,  weight  and  condition  of  calves  coming 
in  to  the  rodeo; 

b)  whether  calves  had  been  roped  at  previous 
rodeos  or  were  "fresh". 
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If  new  ox  ■fresh*  calves; 

(1)  origin  of  the  calves  and  how  long  contractor 
has  had  them  tif  this  information  is  available) 

(2)  what  "preconditioning*  factors  have  been 
applied  (this  is,  vaccination,  antibiotics  or 
running  through  the  chutes  and/or  switching 
around  on  the  rope) ; 

(c)  Spacing  of  runs  on  the  animals  during  the  rodeo. 

Your  assistance  would  be  very  much  appreciated.  If  you 
have  any  problem,  kindly  call  the  undersigned  as  indicated. 

Cordially  yours, 

Myron  E.  Etienne,  Jr. 

P.  0.  Box  1818 

Salinas,  California  93902 
(408) 424-1414 
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SURVEY  or  RODgQ  STOCK 

Name  of  Rodeo: Dates; 

Injury  Defined:  "Injury  incurred  in  performing  resulting  in  a significant 

change  that  would  affect  the  animal's  well  being,  general 
health  and/or  ability  to  perform. 

Condition  of  stock  on  arrival  at  rodeo: 


Description  of  injury  or  sickness  incurred  during  rodeo 

A)  Injury  incurred  in  actual  competition^ 


B)  Inury  incurred  in  holding  pens  or  other  facility: 


C)  Type  of  Injury  (severity,  treatment  and  prognosis} i 


Examination  and  comments  on  condition  of  stock  at  end  of  rodeo: 
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Number  of  Animals 


Number  of  Injuries 


Calves  

Number 

of  runs  

Bui dogging  steers  

Number 

of  runs  n N 

Team  roping’  steers  __ ___ ^ 

Number 

roped 

Steer  roping  steers  

Number 

roped 

Bareback  horses 

Number 

bucked  x ' s N 

Saddle  Broncs 

Number 

1 

1 

Bulls 

Number 

bucked 

1 hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  survey  results  are  true 
and  accurate  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 


Date: 


signature 


Please  comment  on  the  ground  conditions 
might  feel  to  be  appropriate. 


and  any  other  matters  which  you 


— 
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[(HUMANE  SOCIETY)) 


2770  Groveport  Road.  Columbus.  Ohio  43207  • 614-497-21B1 

March  31,  1986 


L-ii^  auxiuaxo  uiiu  xau 

Dear  Mr.  Lehrke: 

On  Friday,  March  28,  1986,  the  Capital  Area  Humane  Society's 
Staff  Veterinarian,  Kenneth  A.  Brush,  D.V.M.  and  Senior  Humane 
Officer,  Kerry  J.  Manion  inspected  your  livestock  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fairgrounds. 

Dr.  Brush's  findings  are  most  positive  in  reflecting  the 
excellent  physical  condition  of  your  rodeo's  bulls,  calves 
and  horses.  The  housing  conditions  for  your  stock  was  more 
than  acceptable  to  Dr.  Brush  and  Officer  Manion.  It  was  also 
noted  that  your  Stock  Manager,  Bill  Barnes  had  provided  for 
veterinary  care  for  your  stock  should  it  be  needed  during  the 
rodeo's  stay  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  Humane  Society  to  provide  direct 
animal  care  and  inspection  services  to  all  special  events 
including  animals  that  perform  or  visit  Franklin  County, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Furthermore,  our  organization  dedicates  itself  to  prevent 
cruelty  and  suffering  for  an  animals  within  our  jurisdiction. 

The  Ohio  Revised  Code  Section  959.13  impowers  our  organization 
to  inspect  all  animals  and  intervene  on  their  behalf,  should 
any  inproprieties  be  evident. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  organization,  The  Long  Horn  World  Champion- 
ship Rodeo  is  exceptional  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  its  live- 
stock. We  appreciate  the  time  and  openness  that  you  exhibited 
towards  our  inspection. 

The  Capital  Area  Humane  Society  maintains  the  philosophy  of 
opening  communication  with  all  businesses  and  agencies  that 
use  animals  as  part  of  their  operation.  We  believe  a greater 
understanding  and  open  communication  will  ultimately  benefit 
the  animals  through  these  endevors. 

With  best  wishes. 


Exhibits  A-l 


Bruce  Lehrke 
General  Manager 

The  Long  Horn  World  Championship  Rodeo 
P.  0.  Box  8160 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37207 


It  is  our  policy  to  contact 
the  local,  lawfully  empow- 
ered agency  in  a community 
where  a rodeo  is  held 
and  invite  them  to  inspect 
the  animals  and  facilities. 


Gcrn  Bain 
Interim  Director 


Governor  Richard  F.  Cele^e 
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Harold  F Dates 
General  Manager 


3949  Colerain  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45223 


(513)  541-6100 


February  25,  1987 


W.  Bruce  Lehrke 

President  and  General  Manager 

Longhorn  World  Championship  Rodeo 

P.O.  Box  8160 

Nashville,  TN  37207 

Dear  Mr.  Lehrke: 

During  your  rodeo's  visit  to  Cincinnati,  Deputy  Charles  Yocom 
was  assigned  to  inspect  your  animals  living  conditions  and  treatment. 

In  his  report  to  me  he  indicated  your  floor  supervisor,  Bill  Barnes, 
to  be  most  helpful  and  cooperative. 

Mr.  Yocom  found  all  bucking  and  flank  straps  to  be  padded  accord- 
ing to  the  Ohio  Revised  Code.  He  saw  no  use  of  twisted  wire  snaffles, 
electric  or  other  prods,  or  similar  devices.  He  found  all  animals 
to  be  healthy  and  housed  in  a safe,  prudent  environment. 

He  also  found  wholesome  food  and  water  in  such  quantity  to  sustain 
all  animals  properly. 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  allowing  Deputy  Yocom  easy  access  to  all 
equipment  and  animals.  He  indicated  his  presence  at  all  performances 
was  respected,  as  well  as  desired.  His  assignment  was  made  a bit 
easier  because  of  your  organization's  and  the  Coliseum's  complete 
cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Harold  F.  Dates 
General  Manager 


HD/da 
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HumnnE  societv  of  mncomB 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

11350  22-MILE  ROAD 
UTICA,  MICHIGAN  48087 


April  13,  1984 


Longhorn  Rodeo,  Inc. 

P.0.  Box  8160 
Nashville,  TN  37207 

To  Whom  It  Hay  Concern: 

As  director  of  the  Humane  Society  of  Macomb  Animal  Shelter  and  Medical 
Clinic,  I have  been  inspecting  the  Longhorn  Rodeo  performances  at  the 
Pontiac  Silverdome  for  the  past  five  years.  I inspect  all  their  animals 
and  equipment  before  they  perform  and  at  performance  time  I am  at  the 
chutes  along  with  one  of  our  staff  veterinarians,  who  is  also  on  hand 

Our  society  not  only  protects  small  animals,  but  we  have  two  large 
barns  on  our  six  acres  to  enable  us  to  confiscate  neglected  and  mis- 
treated farm  animals.  At  the  present  time  we  have  horses,  ponies, 
goats  and  sheep  in  our  barns. 

All  the  Longhorn  animals  have  been  in  excellent  physical  condition, 
and  their  equipment  in  good  repair.  Their  performances  have  been 
without  incident. 
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Congress  has  never  passed  legis- 
lation against  child  abuse  that 
intrudes  in  the  lives  of  people 
to  the  extent  that  animal  abuse 
legislation  intrudes. 

...Congress  also  takes  a hands- 
off  position  with  people  who  own 
pets.  With  both  children  and  pets, 
abuses  of  the  grossest  kind  occur. 


TV  Jun«  29,  1992#  fThe  Tennessean 

Daughter  in  fact  a 
victim,’  mother  writes 

Starving  baby  tied  to  her  own  abuse 


KIRK  L OGGI  NS 

Staff  Writer 

Claudette  Bordis’ 
mother  soys  in  an  open 
letter  that  she  believes 
Bordis,  convicted  June  4 
of  starving  her  infant  son 
to  death,  "is  in  fact  a vic- 
tim." 

Bordis’  mother,  Eliza- 
beth Pittman  of  Glen  El- 
lyn, 111.,  said  she  believes 
her  daughter  was  a vic- 
tim of  both  abuse  by  her 
husband,  Michael  Arthur 
Bordis,  and  of  “society’s 
unwillingness  to  educate 
themselves"  on  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  “battered-woman 
syndrome." 

Pittman,  who  is  raising  her 
daughter’s  4-year-old  son  by  anoth- 
er man,  said  most  people  "cannot 
even  begin  to  comprehend  the 
grasp  that  the  abuser  has  on  you ... 
unless  you’ve  been  there.” 

Pittman  testified  during  Clau- 
dette Bordis*  trial  in  Davidson 
County  Criminal  Court  that  her  own 
ex-husband  physically  and  verbally 
abused  her  and  her  daughter. 

“A  battered  woman  in  today's  so- 
ciety is  still  regarded  as  an  alien 
from  another  world,”  Pittman  said 
in  a letter  addressed  "to  the  people 
of  Nashville.” 


Dr.  Irene  Ratner,  a psy- 
chologist who  evaluated 
Claudette  Bordis  at  the 
request  of  the  public  de- 
fender’s office,  testified 
on  June  3 that  Bordis' 
subservience  to  her  hus- 
band "is  no  different  than 
what  she  did  her  whole 
childhood,"  referring  to 
Bordis'  testimony  about 
her  demanding,  domi- 
neering, sometimes  vio- 
lent father. 

"That’s  the  way  she  re- 
lated to  men,"  Ratner  tes- 
tified. 

Claudette  Bordis.  23. 
testified  that  Michael  Bordis,  33, 
isolated  her  from  her  family  when 
the  couple  moved  from  the  Chicago 
suburbs  to  Joliet,  111.,  in  1990  and 
then  to  Nashville  in  1991. 

Michael  Bordis  is  scheduled  to  go 
to  trial  for  murder  in  October. 

Claudette  Bordis  testified  June  3 
that  she  did  not  know  why  she  lei 
her  second  son,  who  weighed  9 
pounds,  7 ounces  when  he  was  born 
in  Illinois  on  Jan.  10, 1991,  starve  to 
death  13  weeks  later. 

A jury  found  Bordis  guilty  of  first- 
degree  murder,  and  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison.  She  will 
have  to  serve  about  18  years  before 
being  eligible  for  parole  ■ 


BORDIS 


LETTER 

» Full  contents, 

on  58. 
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Exhibit  B 

The  cost  of  federal  programs  should 
be  looked  at  as  a deterrent  to 
escalating  animal  welfare/abuse 
programs.  There  is  not  enough 
money  to  adequately  run  federal 
programs  that  presently  exist, 
and  in  the  case  of  The  Wild  Free- 
Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of 
1971,  the  results  have  been  disas- 
trous. 

Since  passage,  the  herds  have  grown 
by  20%  a year  from  an  estimated 
35,000  to  between  50,000  & 75,000. 
Too  many  animals  and  an  extended 
drought  in  their  range  has  resulted 
in  the  slow  and  agonizing  death 
of  thousands  of  animals.  We  know 
the  authors  of  this  legislation 
did  not  want  the  population  of 
wild  horses  to  be  controlled  in 
this  fashion.  Sadly,  it  appears 
they  did  not  consider  what  the 
country  would  do  with  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  animals  that 
nobody  is  allowed  to  use. 
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Death  on  the  Range 

Too  many  wild  horses,  too  little  food  or  water 


Two  vultures  circle  low  over  the 
parched  range.  Below  them,  just  yards 
from  a dried-up  watering  hole,  is  the 
rotting  carcass  of  a wild  horse.  The  mare 
had  kicked  her  newborn  foal  away.  Then, 
as  her  stallion  stood  guard,  the  weakened 
horse  lay  down  to  die,  the  latest  victim  of  a 
punishing  drought — and  of  the  arcane  poli- 
tics of  land  management  in  the  West. 

The  Nellis  Air  Force  Range  in  southern 
Nevada  is  home  to  the  country’s  largest 
herd  of  wild  horses.  Soon  it  could  become 
their  graveyard.  These  days  the  depleted 
range  175  miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas  is 
dotted  with  emaciated  mustangs.  Their 
ribs  are  barely  concealed  by  hides  that  are 
scarred  from  battles  fought  over  the  dwin- 
dling supply  of  food  and  water.  Mares,  no 
longer  able  to  produce  milk,  have  aban- 
doned their  young.  And  stallions  have 
worn  down  their  front  hooves  digging  for 
water  in  dried-up  mudholes.  Just  to  keep 
the  animals  alive,  the  Air  Force  has  been 
trucking  18,000  gallons  of  water  a day  onto 
the  range  since  April  1.  "We’ve  got  one 
helluva  mess  out  here,”  says  Harley  Dick- 
ensheets,  chief  of  facilities  on  the  Air  Force 
range.  "We’ve  got  too  many  horses  [and] 
not  enough  water.  This  range  is  beat.  It 
couldn't  sustain  a herd  of  jack  rabbits.  A lot 
of  these  horses  are  walking  dead.” 

The  drought  has  caused  the  immediate 
crisis  at  Nellis,  but  managing  America’s 
wild  horses  has  been  a problem  ever  since 


the  West  was  won.  In  1971,  under  pressure 
from  animal-rights  groups,  Congress  en- 
acted special  legislation  to  protect  wild 
free-roaming  horses,  declaring  them  "liv- 
ing symbols  of  the  historic  and  pioneerspir- 
it  of  the  West”  The  law  worked  all  too 
well;  no  longer  subject  to  capture,  sale  or 
slaughter,  the  horses  thrived.  In  the  past 
two  decades,  the  number  of  wild  horses  in 
the  United  States  has  grown  from  an  esti- 
mated 35,000  to  between  50,000  and  75,000. 

The  job  of  protecting  the  horses — while 
maintaining  an  ecological  equilibrium  on 
the  ranges  where  they  roam — belongs  to 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM).  Balancing  the  demands  of  wildlife 
activists,  cattle  ranchers,  wild-horse  advo- 
cates and  an  impassioned  public  has  not 
been  easy  for  the  cash-strapped  bureau. 
Popular  sentiment  makes  it  impossible  to 
sell  or  destroy  the  animals,  so  the  BLM  has 
tried  to  control  the  population's  growth  by 
rounding  up  horses  and  putting  them  up 
for  "adoption."  But  there  are  more  horses 
than  the  adoption  system  can  absorb.  And 
animal-rights  groups  have  sometimes  dis- 
rupted the  program  by  convincing  judges 
that  the  BLM  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  range  was  overburdened. 
At  Nellis,  a two-year  interdiction  against 
roundups  in  the  late  ’80s  may  have  added 
2,000  horses  to  the  range. 

During  the  recent  sustained  drought,  as 
many  as  6,000  horses  have  been  searching 


the  Nellis  range  for  food  and  water.  That 
has  upset  the  delicate  balance  between  flo- 
ra and  fauna,  turning  a once  thriving  eco- 
system into  an  environmental  nightmare. 
The  horses’  overgrazing  has  forced  deer 
and  antelope  off  their  habitat  at  Nellis  in 
search  of  better  forage.  Their  natural  pred- 
ators, mountain  lions,  have  come  down 
from  the  hills  in  search  of  other  prey:  or- 
phan foals  and  mares  too  weak  to  trek  long 
distances  in  search  of  vegetation.  "The 
wildlife  is  just  about  gone,”  says  Curtis 
Tucker,  BLM  area  manager  in  charge  of 
Nellis.  "Now  what’s  left  are  predators  and 
carrion  eaters.  I’ve  just  seen  one  of  the 
fattest,  surliest  coyotes  of  my  life  out  there. 
He  acted  like  he  owned  the  range.” 

Mo  Booey:  In  Senate  hearings  last  month, 
Nevada  Sen.  Harry  Reid  called  the  govern- 
ment’s management  of  wild  horses  "an  out- 
right failure  and  total  disaster”  but  refused 
to  blame  the  crisis  on  the  land-manage- 
ment agency.  "We’ve  asked  BLM  to  per- 
form miracles  without  any  money,”  he 
said.  Reid  proposed  a series  of  measures 
to  ease  the  crisis,  including  appropriation 
of  $1.4  million  in  emergency  funding.  In 
the  meantime,  the  BLM  has  earmarked 
$230,000  to  restart  a roundup  of  adopt- 
able  horses  that  foundered  last  month  for 
lack  of  funds.  Since  May  wranglers  have 
shipped  1,182  horses  off  the  range  for  adop- 
tion, including  225  orphan  foals.  With  the 
BLM’s  cash  injection,  up  to  800  more  hors- 
es could  be  saved  by  August.  But  that  won’t 
answer  the  long-term  question  of  how  to 
handle  America’s  wild  horses — a debate 
that  must  be  resolved  before  the  mustang, 
once  a living  symbol  of  the  Western  range, 
becomes  one  of  its  casualties. 

Don  n a Foot  e on  the  A W/u  Air  font-  Run^t 
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Exhibit  C 

In  his  recent  book,  ”The  Covenant 
of  the  Wild:  Why  Animals  Chose 

Domestication,”  Stephen  Budiansky 
says  that  in  an  evolutionary  sense, 
the  animals  that  we  think  of  as 
domesticated  chose  us  as  much  as 
we  chose  them--that  domestication 
was  a product  of  nature,  an  evolu- 
tionary process  driven  by  the  ani- 
mals* own  need  to  adapt  to  the 
rapidly  changing  climatic  condi- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  ice  age. 
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IN  FROM  THE  COLD 


Since  lie  ice  age,  it  ku  keen 
in  ike  kest  interest*  of  tome  animal*  to 
ignore  tke  call  of  tkc  wiLL 


By  Stepken  Bmliamky 
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of  human  progress  but  alao  llie  modem,  environmentalist  world  view  that 
drawa  an  uncraasabie  Una  between  th*  natural  and  th*  artificial.  Thu  senu- 
menial  If  perhapa  underatandabla  reaction  to  the  excesses  bf  the  lnduatnal 
Revolution  oeea  natura  as  a prtalina  world,  perfect  but  for  modem  man.  the 
hlutx  In  heavy  boots  Irsmpilng  tha  newer*  Dome*  Lieu  led  amoiala  are  perforce, 
artlflclaj  — along  with  highway*,  nr  tear  power  plants,  clear-cut  (orcau  and 
all  the  other  ugly  way*  human  beings  haw  devised  to  apeal  natura. 

Yet  archaeological  evidence,  animal-behavior  atudiea  and  evolutionary 
theory  haw  all  begun  to  Indicate  that  dome* uca non  area  In  fact  an  act  of 


old  alliance  between  man  and  beast.  Tbs  evidence  migrate  that  a would  have 
i willfully  to  domestical*  animal*  to  the  way  moat 
- haw  long  believed  Rather  than  a crime 


proceas  driven  by  the  animal*'  own  need  lo  adapt  to  (he  rapidly  changing 
climatic  condition*  (hat  rarrpt  the  earth  al  the  end  of  (ha  lea  age 
Anihropoiogtsta,  focusing  on  human  Intent  a*  the  determining  factor.  Kill 
often  suggest  (hat  domestics  lion  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  pel -keeping,  or 
arose  In  response  to  tht  pressures  of  an  expanding  human  population  or  of 
environmental  degradation.  Thera  are  Inherent  contradictions,  however,  in 
supposing  that  domestication  was  an  Idea  that  just  • truck  Berme  some  line 
Mesolithic  morning  there  are  plenty  of  good  reasons  why  no  hue  tar -gatherer 
would  haw  adopted  a life  of  raising  crops  and  lending  stock  by  free  choice  And 
there  are  fundamental  hiniogtral  ohalarlra  that  would  have  thwarted  any 


prtmlUw  man  determined  lo  Ignore  good  reason 

i are  manifest  in  the  extraordinarily  high  failure  rale 


of  man  (he  domes lica tor  American  Indiana,  for  example,  kept  moose,  rac- 
coons and  bears  as  pets,  but  not  one  exists  as  a domes  lies  led  species  today 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  whose  very  civilisation  was  based  on  cattle  herding 
and  who  wera  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  animal  husbandry,  tried  but 


failed  to  domes  tics  Is  gate  lies.  Ibexes,  hyenas  and  antelopes.  Egyptian  art 
depicts  these  and  other  animals  with  collar*  around  their  necks  or  being 
herded.  Yet  even  for  this  highly  developed  agricultural  cimtuauon.  such 
, several  thousand  years  earlier. 


f 


the  very  first  agriculturists,  people  who  had  never  built  a fence  or  mowed  a 
hayfield.  had  '‘succeeded''  in  domesticating  virtually  every  animal  ihai  even 
today  continue*  lo  occupy  a place  of  importance  in  our  homes  and  field* 
Moreover.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  domestication  resulted  from  human 
exploits  alone,  we  run  Imo  a biological  paradox  (he  only  way  10  produce  an 
animal  with  Uic  desirable  trails  la  through  captive  breeding  yet  the  only  way 
they  could  haw  bean  captlwly  bred  I*  if  they  had  the  desirable  Iran*  to  aian 
with.  This  parados  is  tha  crux  of  the  enura  counterintuitive  line  of  evidence 
that  argue*  for  domestication  as  an  evolutionary,  rather  than  human,  inven- 
tion. Those  traits  that  would  haw  made  an  animal  amenable  to  domestication 
or  profitable  from  a human  standpoint — docility,  lack  of  fear,  high  reproduc- 
tive rat*  — were  simply  not  present  In  tho  wild  type  that  early  man  first 
encountered.  II  was  not  until  the  rigors  of  the  lea  age  selected  for  those  trails, 
which  would  prove  so  crucial  lo  domestication,  that  the  process  could  begin 
In  an  evolutionary  sense,  the  animals  lhat  we  think  of  as  domesticated  chose 
us  as  much  at  w«  chose  them.  And  that  lead*  lo  a broader  view  of  nature,  which 
sees  humans  not  aa  th*  arrogant  despotic  re  and  enslavers  of  the  natural  world, 
but  aa  part  of  lhat  natural  world  — and  (he  custodians  of  a remarkable 
evolutionary  compact  among  tho  specie*. 

The  search  for  an  explanation  that  overcomes  the 

Inadequacy  of  purely  cultural  theories  of  domestication  must  begin 
with  biology  Even  If  some  primitive  man  or  woman  did  aei  out  into  the 
woods  and  bring  hom*  a wolf  pup,  even  if  a thousand  of  them  did.  that  act  of 
human  knltutlw  could  not  haw  resulted  In  domestical  ion.  the  biological 
difference*  between  a wolf  and  a dog  are  too  vast.  Many  people  have  raised 
raccoon*,  skunks  and  wolves  in  human  households,  but  such  isms  animals  are 
far  from  domesticated.  They  show  ■ degree  of  aggressiveness  and  unprnl.o 
ability  that  seta  them  well  apart  from  th*  behavior  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  their 
behavior  often  become*  disruptive  once  they  reach  sexual  maturity 

Domesticated  animal*  display  many  better  characteristics,  in  particular  s 
loss  of  dcfrnslw.  fearful  and  territorial  behaviors,  that  reflect  basic  biological 
change*  — not  fust  training  or  taming  On*  anecdotal  but  nice  example  can  be 
found  in  the  tracks  of  dogs  and  cats  in  snow  The  li  seks  of  wild  animals  l>kc 
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wolves  and  foxes  id ova  In  straight  and  purposeful  tinea;  at  th*  trot,  eech  Mnd 
foot  la  cautiously  placed  exactly  tn  ths  spot  where  the  corresponding  front  foot 
flrtt  fed.  Dofj  and  cat  tracka  are  a teatlmony  to  carefree  fearlessness.  They 
meander,  circle,  H(n|  and  dr**;  the  hind  feet  sloppily -miss  the  mark.  The 
basic  biological  change*  that  underlie  this  loss  of  fearfulneaa  have  been  well 
documented  In  that  most  studied  of  animals,  the  laboratory  rat,  which  Is  a 
domesticated  version  of  the  Norway  rat  The  laboratory  rat  has  been  found  to 
have  undergone  substantial  changes  tn  Its  me  for 
hormone-producing  glands.  Including  a reduction 
size  of  the  adrenal  glands,  associated  with  the 
hormones  that  trigger  the  fight  or  flight" 
response. 

Interestingly,  the  consequences  of  do- 
only  have  nothing  to  do  with  human 
actually  work  tn  opposition  to  IL 
the  domestication  of  the  dog.  for 
guardian  or  hunter  or  herder.  No 
one  would  deny  that  the  dog  has  served  man  welL  But  even  when  the  benefits 
are  very  broadly  defined  tn  Include  companionship,  the  success  of  dogs  and 
In  association  with  human  society  far  outstrips  the  benefits  to  humans, 
reproductive  success  of  the  United  States'  US  million  dogs  and  cats 
fhr  outruns  our  generosity;  witness  the  millions  of  unwanted  cats  and 
logs  in  animal  shelters.  Even  tn  parts  Of  the  world  where  cats  and 
dogs  are  considered  vermin  and  are  the  targets  of  occasional 
extermination  campaigns,  they  continue  to  flourish.  But  their 
survival  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  rewarded  for  their  utility  to 
It  has  to  do,  rather,  with  their  superb  adaptation  to  human 
society.  In  particular,  thedogs*  submissive  behaviors  — ertng- 
btg.  looking  away  or  rolling  over  — are  readily  recognizable  as 
such  to  humans,  and  generally  succeed  In  deflecting  human 
aggression. 

Even  the  domestication  of  food  animals  and  the  fisc  of  animal 
husbandry,  which  conventional  wisdom  has  always  portrayed  as 
• revolutionary  advance  for  mankind,  now  appears  to  have  been 
something  less  than  that.  A mounting  body  of  archaeological 
rvidenca  Indicates  that  the  shift  from  foraging  and  hunting  to 
growing  crops  and  tending  herds  was,  as  Jared  M.  Diamond,  a 
physiologist  at  UCLA,  has  written.  “In  many  ways  a catastrophe 
which  we  have  never  recovered." 

Studies  show  that,  at  least  Initially,  agriculture  triggered  an  epidemic 
of  In  furies,  malnutrition  and  Infectious  disease.  The  anthropologist 
J.  Armelagoa.  nap  at  th*  University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville, 
Studied  the  skeletons  of  Indians  who  Uved  In  what  la  now  Illinois  from  A.D.  950 
to  1300;  their  adoption  of  Intensive  agriculture  around  AD  1200  was  aocompe- 
by  a sudden  Increase,  from  10  percent  to  00  percent,  bi  the  Incidence  of 
bun-deficiency  anemia  and  a sudden  drop,  from  20  years  to  If  years.  In 
average  life  expectancy.  The  explanation  for  this  may  be  that  the  diet  of 
banter-gatherers  was  often  nutritionally  superior.  The  dally  Intake  of  calories 
and  protein  of  one  group,  of  modem  hunter-gatherer*,  the  IKung  of  the 
Kalahari  Desert,  Is  well  above  the  recommended  dally  allowances,  and  the 
B orage  lime  per  week  spent  gathering  food  may  be  only  12  to  It  hours, 
according  to  one  study.  Agriculturalists,  by  contrast,  may  rely  primarily  on  a 
single  vegetable  crop,  as  even  such  relatively  recent  catastrophe*  as  the  I rish 
potato  famine  Illustrate,  and  their  food  supply  Is  susceptible  to  drought  and 
other  environmental  stresses.  (Diamond  goes  on  to  blame  agriculture  not  only 
for  malnutrition  and  starvation,  but  also  for  epidemic  diseases  related  to  the 
rise  of  cities,  and  “another  curie  upon  humanity:  deep  class  division*.") 

Direct  evidence  that  the  agricultural  way  of  life  was  not  an  obvious  Improve- 
ment is  buttressed  Indirectly  by  evidence  that  It  was  adopted  slowly  — one  might 
even  say  reluctantly  — rather  than  embraced  In  an  enthusiastic  “revolution* 
Hunting  survived  alongside  agriculture  and  herdtag  for  thousands  of  years  In  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe.  )ust  the  opposite  of  what  had  long  been  thought 
The  Implication  of  all  this  It  that  If  we  are  to  make  sense  of  how  and  why 
domestication  happened  — In  spite  of  tremendous  obstacles  — we  need  lo  stop 
looking  at  domestication  as  a human  phenomenon  and  start  seeing  It  also 
through  the  eye*  of  animals.  The  question  Is  not  what’s  In  It  for  us,  but  what's  In 
It  for  (hem. 

WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OP  THE  DOG.  WHOSE  APPEARANCE  AMONG 
the  ranks  of  th*  domesticated  preceded  all  other  plants  and  animals  by  several 
thousand  year*,  th*  first  signs  of  domestication  appear  about  f.000  years  ago. 
give  or  taka  a thousand  years.  In  places  as  varied  as  the  Middle  East. 
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Mrsoamertca,  Peru  and  the  Far  East  These  first  permanent  agricultural 
aettlemenu  show  evidence  o f domesticated  cereal  gralna  and.  In  the 
Middle  East,  domesticated  sheep  and  goats. 

Something  very  unusual  was  happening,  both  geologically  and  biologi- 
cally. at  this  time.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  Pleistocene  — a tumultuous 
million  years  In  the  history  of  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia  when 
glaciers  repeatedly  swept  the  continents  and  strange  new  animals  came 
and  went  As  recently  as  18.000  years  ago,  at  the  peak  of  the  last  major 
cycle  of  glacial  advance.  Ice  sheets  covered  about  a third  of  the  earth's 
present  land  area.  What  is  now  New  York  City  lay  beneath  a mile  of  lee; 
glaciers  reached  as  far  south  as  Cincinnati.  St  Louts,  Kansas  City.  London, 
Amsterdam  and  central  Germany.  In  much  of  North  America,  Europe  an<r 
Asia,  expanses  of  open  tundra  strMched  thousands  of  miles. 

How  might  the  climatic  upheavals  of  the  Pleistocene  have  set  the  stage 
for  the  rise  of  domestication?  First  simply  by  forcing  man  and  animals 
together.  Across  these  treeless  expanses,  man  and  the  srild  horses,  bison, 
mammoths,  reindeer  and  cattle  he  hunted  lived  on  terms  of  Intimacy  that 
have  scarcely  been  duplicated  since.  But  there 
Is  something  else  that  was  biologically  special 
about  this  time  In  laying  the  groundwork  for 
domestication:  the  rigors  of  climate  change 
acted  to  select  those  very  biological  tralu  that 
would  prove  crucial  to  domestication. 

The  million  years  that  preceded  the  final 
retreat  of  the  glaciers  was  not  Just  a single  Ice 
age,"  but  more  correctly  a aeries  of  Ice  ages, 
marked  by 

occurred  with  — geo  logically  speaking  — enor- 
mous rapidity.  Glaciations  occurred  about  ev- 
ery 100,000  years,  alternating  with  interglacial 
periods  when  temperatures  rose  to  within  s 
few  degrees  of  today's  and  the  Ice  sheets  re- 
treated northward.  Analysis  of  fossil  pollen 
samples  show  that  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers 
was  followed  by  the  replacement  of  tundra  and 
grassland  plants  with  spruce  forests  and  then 
oak.  The  Ice  sheets  moved  as  much  as  J00  feet  per  year  at  their  swiftest.  The 
entire  process  was  accompanied  by  Other  environ  menu  I swings  — In 
precaution,  ocean  levels  <nd  laks  sites  A sssias  A smaller  and  (aster 
fluctuations  occurred  within  each  major  glacial  period,  but  even  these  small 
cycles  were  on  the  order  of  several  degrees  over  a few  hutdred  years,  much 
greater  than  anything  In  historical  experience.  — " 

Raymond  P.  Copplnger,  a biologist  at  Hampshire  College  In  Massachu- 
setts. suiting  srith  Charles  K.  Smith,  a professor  of  English  al  the 
University  of  Massachusetu.  advances  the  argument  that  such  a traumat- 
ic fluctuation  In  habitat  would  have  “penalised"  any  high  degree  of 
specialisation  srithln  a species.  As  ranges  expanded  and  contracted,  as  the 
forests  moved  northward  behind  the  retreating  Ice  cover  and  then  were 
covered  by  the  returning  glaciers,  a species  that  was  locked  Into  a single, 
highly  specialised  mode  of  existence  would  be  less  competitive.  It  Is  risky 
to  mske  correlations  between  extinctions  and  climate,  but  the  entire 
glacial  epoch  was  msrked-by  the  displacement  of  many  animals  from 
their  accustomed  ranges  and  by  sudden  extinctions  Out  may  have  left 
many  ecological  niches  unfilled.  An  enormous  variety  of  new  animals 
appeared  and  disappeared  — Including  mastodons,  mammoths,  giant 
sheep  and  goats,  saber-toothed  tigers  and  huge-horned  rhtnoa. 

But  others  came  through  the  Pleistocene  with  flying  colors.  Those  who 
succeeded  apparently  were  able  to  take  quick  advantage  of  expanding 
range*  tn'the  wake  of  the  retreating  glaciers,  to  adapt  to  a new  environ- 
ment and  to  fill  the  vacant  niche*.  The  srild  sheep  w*s  one  example  of 
successful  adaptation,  spreading  lu  range  throughout  moat  of  the  world 
during  the  Intervals  of  glacial  retreat  • 

Adapublllty  Is  of  course  not  a directly  aelecuble  genetic  trail,  like  eye 
color.  Rather,  whether  a specie*  *uccessfulty  adapts  to  a changing 
environment  depends  In  part  on  the  amount  of  natural  Variation  that  exists 
srithln  the  specie*.  That  variation,  as  Darwin  demonstrated.  Is  essential 
for  the  working  of  evolution:  It  make*  It  possible  for  new  advantageous 
traits  to  be  selected  or  new  specie*  to  branch  out  when  environmental 
conditions  so  dictate.  A species  of  hare  Whose  members  come  In  shades 
from  white  to  dark  gray.  for  example,  will  have  more  genetic  raw  mbterial 
to  draw  on  If  environmental  changes  — say,  the  advance  of  glaclera  ■* 
suddenly  make  a pure  white  coat  preferable  for  camouflage. 

The  variation  srithln  * species  is  normilty  limited,  however,  both  by  natural 


•election  itself  and  by  bask  rules  of  genetics  and  development.  But  there  Is 
one  source  of  enormous  variation  within  a specie*  that  can  be  tapped  — the 
change  that  all  mammal*  and  birds  undergo  In  the  course  of  developing  from 
an  Infknt  to  an  adult.  The  range  of  variation  In  any  adult  population  Is 
minuscule  compared  with  the  differences  that  separate  the  average  adult 
from  the  average  Juvenile.  Physical  characteristic*  — everything  from  body 
shape  and  color  to  Internal  organa  — and  behavior  both  change  dramatically 
during  development  It  the  gene*  that  control  thl*  development  process 
change  In  such  a way  that  adulthood  Is  reached  before  the  “norm*!"  process 
of  development  Is  complete,  youthful  characteristics  wtU  be  locked  tn.  This 
process  la  called  neoteny  and  has  been  well  documented  In  the  physical 
evolution  of  many  modem  species,  man  Included  Human  and  chimpanzee 
babkt,  for  Instance,  are  In  many  respects  similar  bi  facial  appearance,  with 
high,  domed  foreheads  and  rounded  cheeks;  adult  humans  retain  more  of 
these  characteristics  than  do  adult  chlmpa. 

Even  relatively  small  changes  In  the  genes  that  determine  the  rate  of 
development  can  produce  enormous  changes  In  the  adult  form.  Through 
the  process  of  neoteny  a whole  stew  of  new 
tralu  may  be  Introduced  very  rapidly,  there- 
by Increasing  the  variation  available  (or  nat- 
ural selection  to  act  upon.  But  more  Impor- 
tant, the  very  characteristics  of  neotenates. 
even  unrefined  by  further  selection,  could 
lhem*elves  have  proved  advantageous  In  a 
changing  wrorkl 

The  environmental  changes  that  directly 
preceded  thw  era  of  domestication  would 
have  been  a powerful  force  favoring  the  se- 
lection of  neotenk  characteristics  in  many 
animals.  Young  mammals  and  birds  show  a 
curiosity  about  their  surroundings,  an  ability 
to  learn  new  things,  a lack  of  fear  of  new 
situations  and  even  an  undlscrimlnatlng  will- 
ingness to  associate  and  play  with  members 
of  other  species  — *11  of  whkh  are  lost  as 
they  mature  Into  adulu  and  develop  the  more 
predictable  and  fixed  sequences  of  behavior  needed  to  hunt  or  forage, 
maintain  their  place  In  the  social  hierarchy  and  compete  for  mates  But 
curiosity,  a willingness  to  move  Inio  new  territory  and  an  ability  to  learn 
throughout  Ufa  ara  advanugeoua  characteristics  lor  Individuals  faced 
with  a swiftly  expanding  or  contracting  ecosystem 

Behavioral  studies  by  the  biologist  Valerius  Gelst  at  the  University  of 
Calgary  suggest  that  that  Is  precisely  srhat  happened  In  the  case  of  sheep 
In  both  physkal  appearance  and  In  behavior,  the  farther  today's  srild 
sheep  live  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region,  their  point  of  geograptv- 
k origin  In  the  Pleistocene,  the  more  pronounced  their  neotenk  tralu  The 
North  American  bighorn  sheep,  for  example,  srhoae  ancestors  arrived  In 
America  via  the  Bering  Strait,  act  Indistinctly  more  Juvenile  ways  than  do 
the  Stone's  sheep  of  British  Columbia,  the  more  primitive  types  they 
descended  from  Typkally.  as  rams  mature,  their  behavior  becomes  more 
"adult"  •"  several  distinct  ways:  they  display  their  horns  more  frequently, 
kick  subordinates  with  their  front  legs  and  are  less  likely  lo  mount  ewres 
that  are  noi  In  heat  In  all  of  these  characteristic*,  fully  adult  bighorn 
iheep  behave  In  less  adult  ways  than  do  Stone's  sheep. 

The  curiosity,  the  lack  of  a highly  specks  specific  tense  of  recognition  and 
the  retention  Into  adulthood  of  Juvenile  care-sotkltlng  behavior  (like  begging 
for  food)  of  neotenales  would  an  have  been  factors  In  Inducing  dogs,  sheep, 
cattle,  hones  and  njany  other  occupenu  of  the  Aslan  and  European  grass- 
lands of  die  tale  glacial  era  to  approach  human  encampments  and  to  allow 
humans  to  approach  them.  In  the  same  way.  the  neoteny  that  Is  part  of  our 
own  evolutionary  heritage  may  have  made  us  trilling  to  tokrate  the  proximi- 
ty of  other  specks:  of  dogs  tea  verging  hunting  parties,  cats  Invading 
granaries  to  hunt  mice,  Cattle  and  sheep  robbing  crops  from  fields 
If  the  rise  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  was  not  a revolution.  It 
was  perhaps  a slow  subversion  that,  once  begun,  could  not  be  stopped. 
Agriculture  thanged  human  aockty  In  demographics  and  structure;  the 
anlmals'that  entered  Into  an  alliance  of  mutual  dependence  with  human 
beings  .changed  In  biology  and  behavior.  The  environment,  too.  changed 
— first  ty  -forces  purely  natural  as  the  glaciers  retreated  and  the 
grassland  habitat  of  many  of  the  domestkates'  forebears  vanished  In 
the  forward  march  of  oak  forests  across  the  landscape,  then  by  forces 
artificial  as  a society  built  uponrillagq  and  pasture  tlgshed.  burned  and 
uprooted  those  forests  to  meet  Its  growing  needs.  If  there  was  nothing 
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9 f agriculture.  there  ni  everything  u that  which  (truck  tbe  earth  U million  yean  ago  with  the  vsjuihtng  of 
tnevliahie  about  lu  spread,  ill  triumph  over  older  wa y*  of  subsuteoce  the  diaoaaura:  "The  king  of  beam  ynll  have  been  outoompeted  by  the 
and  ill  Irreversibility.  ooopermlive  strategy  o f the  house  cat,"  aa  Copplnger  aayv 

The  triumph  of  agriculture  wai  part  of  a larger  atory  of  evolutionary  A fiance  at  the  population -growth  of  man  and  tu»  (eliow  degenerates 
change,  to  which  nature  iudf  was  redefined,  Tbe  temple  le  for  evolution  readily  substantiates  that  (pedes  outside  the  dependent  alliance  (imply 
for  at  keast  the  last  10,000  years  has  Included  man  and  the  environment  are  Incapable  of  reproducing  as  swiftly  as  those  wuhm.  In  1*60,  man  and 
created  by  his  agricultural  tymbaowra.  Tbe  romantic  conception  of  nature  domestic  species  accounted  for  3 percent  of  teiresulal  animal  — 

that  is  sull  with  us,  one  in  which  noble,  independent  creatures  proudly  live  (he  net  total  weight  of  all  animal  life  an  the  continents.  Today  the  figure  is  ' 
tree  m unspoiled  splendor.  ts  almost  a aort  of  racial  memory  of  our  hunter*  approximately  20  percent;  by  2020  It  may  be  40  percent,  and,  if  world 
gatherer  past  The  nature  of  nature  was  forever  changed  by  agriculture,  population  reaches  12  billion,  as  seems  possible  before  it  levels  oft.  the 
even  if  our  conception  of  nature  was  doc.  figure  will  be  M percent  sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  t 

Tbe  animals  that  entered  Into  a symbiosis  with  humane  are 
biologically  adapted  to  a way  of  life  that  largely  precludes  a return  to  their 
predomesuca  led  ways.  Their  expectation  of  care  and  feeding  Is  a pan  of  "appropriation’  of  ever  more  of  the  earth’s  resources  by  humans.  Change, 
their  very  biological  makeup.  The  transformation  of  the  environment  by  to  an  evolutionist,  ts  not  good  or  ba4  bis  simply  inevitable.  The  dominance 
agriculture  has  erected  an  equally  formidable  barrier  against  evolution-  of  man  and  domesticated  animals  and  plants  u not  the  end  of  nature;  U is 
ary  revanchism:  there  ts  less  and  ieas  "wikf*  lor  domesticated  species  to  * no  more  than  the  beginning  of  yet  another  new  period  in  nature’s  long  sod 
return  to.  varied  history.  The  same  evolutionary  forces  that  have  brought  forth  new 

Looking  at  the  dependence  of  domesticated  animats  in.  much  broader  species,  our  own  Inr luded.  have  cllmlna  ted  species  as  welL  New  ecological 

terms,  tt  may  be  that  evolution  and  Ume  are  now  on  (ho  Side  of  these  ■ balances  have  repeatedly  replaced  old  aa  mass  i 
logins  classify  as  "degenerst 

only  means  there  Is  no  turning  back;  It  has  actually  becoma  such  a 
powerful  evolutionary  force  that  u is  ushering  In  a new  evolutionary  age—,  something  much  larger  thaifus>or  them.  In  a moral  sense.  It  represent*  a 
what  Coppinger  terms  an  "age  of  Interdependent  forms."  The  dominance  responsibility  that  has  been  thrust  upon  us  that  It  Is  too  late  for  us  to 

of  species  living  In  this  kind  of  symbiotic  relationship  will  Inevitably  lead  renounce.  In  an  evolutionary  sense.  It  may  I 

great  renounce  even  if  we  tried.  ■ 


MAN  Y ANIMALS  HAVE 
found  It  to  their 
advantage  to  associate 
with  humans.  We’ve  just  been  slow 
to  recognize  the  fact 
"Must  we  kill  the  mouse?"  a little 
girl  asks  her  mother  In  an 
advertisement  In  The  Animals' 
Agenda,  an  animal  rights 


replies,  "the  world  Is  btg  enough  for 
all  o<  us.  Tbe  mouse  ts  Intelligent  sad 
wants  very  much  to  live.  We  Just 
want  bun  out  of  our  home  and  Into 
(he  woods  where  he  belongs."  The 
s«» 


‘MUST  WE 
KILL  THE  MOUSE?1 


("delays  escape  so 
thru  cracker  to  freedom,  avoiding 
contact  with  captor  * though  It  tsnot 
clear  which  party  this  feature  Is 


government  decided  to  provide 
residents  with  glue  (rape.  The 


Frederick  County,  suggested  one 
Tbe  farmers  of  that  rural  county, 
who  a re  among  thoae  who  bear  the 
brum  of  an  estimated  1 1 btliioo 
nationally  every  year  from  mica 


i feature  of  this 
advertisement,  however.  Is  the 
contention  that  what  the  mouse 
really  wants  la  to  be  out  m the 
woods  — back  In  "nature."  It  is  a 
view  that  fits  well  with  the  aim  pie 
picture  of  nature  as  a place  where 


and  demanded  that  Uvc  (rape  ha 
offered  Instead  to  those  who  want 

Coming  to  the  defense  of  an 


ideologically  laudable  — aa  lha 


lives,  far  from  the  disturbing 
Influence  of  man.  In  Takoma  Park. 
Ml,  which  has  lha  distinction  of 
being  a nuclear-free  tone,  one  of 
the  handful  of  American  clues  that 
can  boast  of  having  elected  a 
Manual  meyut  a^l  home  to  a 
number  of  flcai  animal  nghu 
activists,  thii  nice  picture  of  an 
orderly  natural  world  came  Into 
play  on  a slightly  grander  scale  a 


lu  philosophical  credo  of  equal 
nghu  for  all  • pedes,  tends  to  be 
partial  to  the  rtghu  of  cute,  furry 


baa  Utile  to  do  with  the 
evolutionary  reality  of  rats  and 
mica.  After  eating  lu  way  through 
tha  Freedom  Door,  the  trapped 
mouse  will  either  head  for  a neai 
house,  be  eaten  or  f recta  or  starve 


to  do  with  a Urge  collection  of 
captured  rau  la  whai  Is  a vary 
urban  suburb  of  Washington  Tha 
animal  rtghu  acuvuu  suggested 
that  the  rau  could  be  released  lnu> 


Neither  rau* 
native  to  North  America  or 
Europe  To  be  sure,  the  house 
mouse  (Mut  muteulut)  will  on 


and  Florida,  the  buck  rat  (Raton 
ratlus)  will  nest  in  trees,  and  tbe 
Norway  rat  (Railuj  norvcgiauj 
will  summer  in  grain! in  Ida.  But  all 
live  In  clone  auorialmn  with  man 
by  preference.  By  virtue  of  several 
thousand  years  of  co-evolution  and 
an  ability  to  cat  anything  (hat  we 
do.  rau  and  house  mice  are 
supremely  adapted  to  living  inside 
walla  and  garbage  dumps. 
Biologists  call  the  species  "human 
■ they  eal  al  our 
i literally. 

The  warmth,  incidental 
protection  from  predators  (we  like 
sharing  our  shelter  with  snakes 
even  teas  than  with  mice  and  rau) 
and  bountiful  food  supply  of  a bouse 
provided  f niche  that  allowed  rat 


Bui  (he  mice  and  rau  In  question 
would  probably  not  have  been 
amused  cither.  Tbe  Image  of  furry 


explode  and  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  House  mice,  In  fact, 
compete  poorly  with  moat  wild 


' habitations.  The  black  rat  and 
Norway  rat.  which  originated  in  the 
Far  East,  likewise  became  human 
alt  as  soon  as  the  first 


So  (ha  solution  u not  so  neai  and 
Simple  as  one  of  restoring  the 
! to  “nature  ” When  It's  in 
our  bouac  ll  already  Is  In  nature. 
By  IU  evolutionary  history,  by  lu 
feeding  habiu  and  by  lu  nesting 
hsbiu.  coha biu lion  with  man  U 
the  way  of  life  the  bouse  mouse 
‘ has  adapted  to.  -SB. 


Exhibit  D 
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In  the  wild,  animals  experience 
discomfort,  fear,  pain  and  agony. 
In  trying  to  justify  the  harshness 
of  nature  with  the  idea  of  animal 
rights,  Michael  Fox,  Vice  President 
of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  U.S., 
wrote  that  wild  animals  have  adapted 
to  the  idea  of  being  eaten  by  other 
wild  animals  — that  a deer  "expects11 
to  be  killed--that  it  lives  to 
be  eaten. 

If  that  is  true,  it  would  follow 
that  animals  which  have  adapted 
to  domestication  would,  likewise, 
expect  something  other  than  a free 
ride--that  they,  too,  are  willing 
to  sing  for  their  supper,  whether 
that  be  in  a feed  lot,  a research 
lab,  or  rodeo  arena. 
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October  1990 


Humane  Aspects  Noted 

Oca i Rodeo  News  Readers: 

Just  before  reading  Cl  Batidor's  opi- 
nion iliai  animals  do  not  have  feelings 
and  icaci ions  like  human  beings  and  that 
they  do  not  worry  or  fret  or  become  ner- 
vous wrecks  bioodmg  about  the  past,  1 
icad  a communication  from  The  Gorilla 
I omidaiion  in  Woodside,  C A that  claims 
a gorilla  named  Michael  which  was  or- 
phaned in  his  birthplace  of  Cameroon, 
Alnca,  uses  sign  language  to  relate  how 
lie  was  captured;  signing  “big  trouble" 
and  “chased"  and  using  violent  gestures 
to  explain  how  the  men  “hit"  him  and 
Ins  moihci . 

Whether  they  are  sentient  or  highly 
iWvwlttpcd,  we  know  animals  feel  pain,  it 
would  be  good  for  us  to  rethink  what  ex- 
pel iciices  animals  comfortably  endure 
and  what  they  stoically  endure, 
'sincerely, 

Sheila  l.ehrke 
Nashville,  I N 


Russian  l our  A Possibility 

I )cai  Mi . Smith: 

I wonder  if  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  permit  me  a few  column  inches  to 
.. oireci  some  misconceptions  in  the  recent 
.nucleon  Double  K Rodeo's  outstanding 
n..  N.  .i  i Ii.m si  IV. >1  to  No.  Si. 


severe  losses  and  was  forced  to  restructure 
its  special  events  and  promotion  budget. 

But,  this  is  a project  too  good  to  be  put 
to  rest  and  so  we  have  continued  to  pur- 
sue a myriad  of  paths.  Currently,  we  are 
most  excited  by  a possibility  involving  one 
of  Double  R’s  committeemen.  Andy 
Camp,  who  will  coordinate  the  produc- 
tion aspect  of  this  project,  has  fired-up 
the  imagination  of  a committeeman  w iih 
wide  contacts  in  the  entertainment  indus- 
try and,  it  appears,  some  of  them  are  very 
interested  in  participating. 

We  are  committed  to  seeing  this  project 
become  a reality.  What  a wonderful 
thought  — 50  American  rodeo  cowboys 
and  cowgirls  in  Red  Square,  serving  as 
ambassadors  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  will 
keep  you  informed  of  our  progress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ted  Worner 
President 

LMP  Communications 
Tarrytown,  NY 
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In  the  exchange  of  services  and 
benefits  between  people  and  animals 
many  of  us  strive  to  improve  condi- 
tions for  animals,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  become  maudlin  about 
every  little  inconvenience  or  dis- 
comfort to  which  a domesticated 
animal  may  be  subjected. 


a:>  Improvements  will  conti 

iri  made,  but  education  is 

W(  not  restrictive,  repressi 

ar  t 1 °n  • 

lei 

la 

to 

County,  she  met  many,  many  people  unJ 
while  she  can  not  possibly  remembei  all 
she  met  we  are  quiie  sure  that  they  will 
never  forget  her.  She  is  such  a gracious 
person  and  she  certainly  made  a very 
good,  lasting  impression  on  the  folks  here 
in  northwest  Arkansas.  We  were  so  pleas- 
ed to  have  Nicki  at  our  rodeo  so  the 


nue  to  be 
the  key  , 
ve  legisla- 


M EMBER  Of 


COPYRlC 
News  Inc 
6d.  Repr. 


young  ladies  here  could  see  how  a real 
“Miss  Rodeo"  should  look,  act,  ride  and 
promote  the  sport  of  rodeo  — and  we 

weft*  irenli-it  its  nit  isiii si :i 1 1. lin.*  t'v.iinisl. 
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PRCA  animal-welfare  guidelines  set  standards  for  rodeo 


Members  of  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association 
believe,  as  do  most  people,  that  animals  should  be  treated 
humanely.  The  PRCA  staunchly  protects  its  animals  with  rules 
designed  to  prevent  cruelty  or  even  unintentional  mistreatment. 

Rules  governing  the  PRCA  are  so  successful  in  protecting  ani- 
mals that  the  American  Veterinary  Medipal  Association  recog- 
nizes PRCA  guidelines  in  its  position  statement  on  the  welfare  of 
animals  in  spectator  events.  The  AVMA  position  reads,  in  parr. 
The  AVMA  recommends  that  all  rodeos  abide  by  rules  to  ensure 
the  humane  treatment  of  rodeo  livestock,  such  as  those  estab- 
lished by  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association...* 

Many  people  have  questions  regarding  the  treatment  of  ani- 
mals in  professional  rodeo.  The  following  information  provides 


What  is  a flank  strap? 

The  flank  strap  is  a shccpskin-lincd  strip  of  leather  placed 
behind  the  horse's  rib  cage  in  the  flank  area.  The  strap 
enhances  die  bucking  action,  but  does  not  hurt  the  animal. 
PRCA  rules  strictly  regulate  the  use  of  the  strap,  which  must 
have  a quick-release  buckle.  Sharp  or  cutting  objects  are 
never  placed  in  t|ic  strap. 

Veterinarians  lia\  e testified  that  the  flank  strap  causes  no 
harm  to  the  animals. 

“I've  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  damage  caused  by  a flank 
strap,  and  as  for  the  argument  that  it  covers  the  genitals, 
that's  impossible,"  said  Dr.  Susan  McCartney,  a Reno,  Nev., 
veterinarian  who  specializes  in  large-animal  care.  Also,  the 
horse's  kidneys  are  protected  by  its  ribs,  a 'vi  1 -*tp 


brief  answers  to  the  questions  asked  most  often.  For  more 
detailed  information,  please  contact  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cow- 
boys Association. 


A bronc  with  a loose  Jlank  strap  kicks  high  at  a PKC/i  rodeo. 


does  not  injure  internal  organs. 

So,  if  not  for  the  flank  strap,  why  do  horses  buck?  The 
answer  is  simple:  iastinct.  It  has  to  be  in  a horse’s  nature  to 
buck,  and  a horse  that  is  not  inclined  to  buck  cannot  be 
forced  to  do  so  with  the  use  of  a flank  strap. 

"These  are  not  animals  that  are  forced  to  buck  and  perform 
out  in  the  arena,*  said  Dr.  Eddie  Taylor,  the  attending  veteri- 
narian for  La  Fiesta  de  los  Vaqueros,  a PRCA-sanctioned  rodeo 
in  Tucson,  Ariz.  They  thoroughly  enjoy  what  they  are  doing.* 


Take  a look  for  yourself 

PRCA  stock  contractors  weF 
come  visitors  behind  the 
scenes  at  their  rodeos,  and  . 
the  PRCA  encourages  any-  \j Cl? 
one  with  questions  to 
write  or  call:  ' *•'  :<■  t 

Professional  Rodeo  i* 

Cowboys  Association 
101  Pro  Rodeo  Drive 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80919 
(719)593*8840  ---. 


How  does  the  PRCA  ensure 
that  its  animals  are  healthy? 

Animals  used  in  professional  rodeo  competition  are  top  ath- 
letes. 

•Only  when  horses  and  bulls  feel  good  will  they  buck  good, 
and  basically  jn  timed  events,  it's  the  same  way.  The  fastest  time 
or  best  score  requires  the  best  stock,*  said  Shirley  Churchill, 
supervisor  of  tinted  events  at  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Frontier  Days 
Rodeo. 

By  inspecting  ..•very  animal  before  it  is  selected  for  competi- 
tion, the  PRCA  ensures  that  only  healthy  livestock  is  used.  If  an 
animal  becomes  sick  or  injured  between  the  time  it  is  drawn  and 
the  time  it  is  scheduled  for  competition,  it  will  not  be  used. 
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Do  rodeo  cowboys  use  spurs  during  arena  competition? 


Dull  spurs  ;irc  used  in  professional  rodeo's  three  riding  events 
(harchat  k riding.  saddle  hrone  riding  and  hull  riding).  Spurs  that 
meet  I'RCA  guidelines  have  hliint  rowels  (the  star-shaped  wheel 
on  spurs)  that  arc  about  one-eighth  of  an  inelt  thick  so  they  can't 
cut  the  animals. 

If  a rider  docs  use  non-regulation  spurs,  he  is  disqualified  from 
competition  - the  last  thing  any  professional  cowboy  wanes  in 
his  quest  for  prize  money.  The  rowels  mast  be  loose  so  they  roll 
easily  over  the  horse's  hide.  Bull  riding  spurs  have  dull,  loosely 
locked  rowels  to  provide  more  grip  on  the  loose-hided  animals. 

Sources,  including  Sisson's  ‘Anatomy  of  the  Domestic  Animal* 
and  Maximow  and  Bloom's  Textbook  of  Histology,*  indicate  that 
the  hides  of  horses  and  bulls  are  much  thicker  than  human  skin. 


A person's  skin  is 
1mm  to  2mm  thick, 
while  horsehide  is 
about  5mm  thick 
and  bull  hide  is 
about  7mm  thick. 
The  animals'  thick 
hides  resist  cutting 
or  bruising,  and  the 
spurs  used  at  PKCA 
rodeos  usually  only 
ruffle  the  animal's 
hair. 
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Are  professional  rodeo 
animals  injured  often? 

A survey  of  veterinarians  at  some  of  the  PRCA's  top  rodeos 
indicates  that  the  injury  rate  for  animals  is  so  low  it  is  statistically 
negligible.  In  6,933  outings,  just  12  animals  (less  than  2/10  of  I 
percent)  were  injured.  The  data  was  compiled  in  1988  by  on-site 
veterinarians. 

In  the  event  that  an  injury  does  occur.  I’RCA  rules  require  that 
a veterinarian  be  either  on  site  or  on  call  for  every  performance 
and  every  section  of  slack.  In  addition,  many  of  the  I’RCA's  com- 
petitors and  committee  members  are  veterinarians  and  can  ren- 
der medical  treatment. 


Who  takes  care  of  the  animals  before  and  after  the  rodeo? 


The  true  experts  on  livestock  care  and  management  are  those 
who  do  it  everyday.  PRCA  rodeos  are  filled  with  people  who  are 
knowledgeable  and  well-educated  about  proper  livestock  han- 
dling and  maintenance.  And  few  are  more  attuned  td  the  animals' 
needs  than  professional  stock  contractors. 

Today,  rodeo  is  an  investment.  It's  most  important  to  take 
care  of  these  animals.  In  fact,  we  probably  take  better  care  of 
them  than  people  not  involved  with  rodeo,*  said  Harry  Void  of 
Avondale,  Colo.,  one  the  top  contractors  In  the  PRCA. 

Tommy  Keith,  a PRCA  judge,  said  a visit  behind  the  scenes 
would  he  educational  for  most  spectators. 

The  first  thing  the  stock  contractor  docs  (after  a rodeo  perfor- 
mance) is  make  sure  those  animals  arc  fed  and  watered,'  Keith 


What  is  an  electric  prod? 

* The  electric  prod  is  a device  developed  by  the  cattle  industry 
to  move  livestock.  Use  of  the  prod  has  become  one  of  the  most 
universally  accepted  and  humane  methods  of  herding  animals  on 
ranches,  in  veterinary  clinics,  and,  on  occasion,  at  professional 
rodeos.  At  PRCA  rodeos,  the  prod  is  used  only  to  herd  livestock 
into  pens  and  chutes  — not  to  shock  the  animals  into  performing. 
The  PRCA  also  regulates  the  use  of  prods.  PRCA  rules  require 
that  the  prod  be  used  as  little  as  possible  and  that  the  animal  be 
touched  only  on  the  hip  or  shoulder  area. 

Powered  solely  by  flashlight  batteries,  the  prod  produces 
5,000  to  6,000  volts  of  electricity,  but  virtually  no  amperage.  And 
because  amperage  - not  voltage  - causes  bums,  the  prod  causes 
a mild  shock,  but  no  injury. 


said.  *Hc  probably  hasn’t  eaten  since  7 in  the  morning  and  he's 
been  out  there  working  all  day,  but  he  makes  sure  diosc  animals 
are  taken  care  of  before  he  thinks  of  himself.  To  the  stock  con- 
tractor, those  animals  really  arc  just  like  his  family.* 

What  rules  protect  the 
livestock  at  PRCA  rodeos? 

The  PRCA  established  rules  regarding  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals  in  1947,  long  before  animal-rights  organi- 
zations targeted  rodeo.  Those  rules  have  been  continually 
updated,  and  new  regulations  have  been  added.  Today,  the 
PRCA  strictly  enforces  more  than  40  rules  geared  specifi- 
cally toward 
the  humane 
treatment  of 
rodeo  live- 
stock, includ- 
ing one  requir- 
ing horn  wraps, 
such  as  those 
shown  here, 
for  steers. 


■It's  a common  device,*  said  Dr.  Dave  Ripple,  a Dodge  City, 
Kan.,  veterinarian.  "It's  certainly  more  humane  than  if  you  keep 
beating  them  with  a piece  of  rope.  The  prod  is  used  for  only  a 
fraction  of  a second.  A number  of  veterinarians  t»sc  the  prod  in 
their  practice.  I use  the  hot  shot  daily.  I couldn't  get  along  with- 
out it.* 
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Humane  Facts 

The  Care  and  Treatment  of 
Professional  Rodeo  Livestock 


^^^TfLhat  animals  should  be 
&§§!  Ip^treated  humanely  and 

8 with  dignity  is  a philoso- 
WgrJW  phy  shared  by  almost  ev- 
^l|r * eryone,  especially  mem- 
bers of  the  Professional  Rodeo 
Cowboys  Association.  The  PRCA 
values  its  animals,  and  staunchly 
protects  them  with  rules  specifi- 
cally designed  to  prevent  cruelty 
or  even  unintentional  mistreat- 
ment. 

Humane  treatment  of  PRCA  an- 
imals — both  in  and  out  of  the 
arena  — is  a fact  well-documented 
by  veterinarians  and  research 
studies. 

PRCA  rules  so  successfully  pro- 
tect animals  that  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association 
recognizes  PRCA  guidelines  in  its 
position  statement  on  the  welfare 
of  animals  in  spectator  events. 

The  AVMA  position  reads,  in 
part,  “The  AVMA  recommends 
that  all  rodeos  abide  by  rules  to 
ensure  the  humane  treatment  of 
rodeo  livestock,  such  as  those  es- 
tablished by  the  Professional 
Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  ...” 

Contrary  to  the  unfounded  and 
inflammatory  statements  of  some 
special-ipterest  groups,  the  PRCA 
goes  to  great  lengths  to  ensure 
the  proper  care,  handling  and 
treatment  of  all  animals  involved 


in  PRCA-sanctioned  rodeos. 

Animal-rights  activists  often 
scream  that  rodeo  exploits  ani- 
mals, but  they  do  so  without 
valid  support  of  their  argument. 
Professional  rodeo  animals,  in 
fact,  appear  to  enjoy  their  work, 
according  to  many  large-animal 
experts. 

The  propaganda  espoused  by 
the  so-called  animal-rights  groups 
appeals  to  emotionalism,  not  rea- 
son, and  too  often  the  hidden  in- 
terest lies  in  raising  funds  rather 
than  caring  for  animals.  To  ac- 
complish their  goals,  these  orga- 
nizations commonly  alter  or  even 
fabricate  facts. 

The  truth  is,  it  simply  would 
be  senseless  for  anyone  connect- 
ed with  professional  rodeo  to 
give  their  animals  anything  but 
the  best  of  care. 

Like  a well-conditioned  ath- 
lete, an  animal  can  perform  well 
only  if  it  is  healthy.  Any  cowboy 
will  tell  you  he  takes  home  a pay- 
check  only  when  the  animal  is  in 
top  form.  Stock  contractors,  the 
ranchers  who  raise  rodeo  stock 
for  a living,  also  have  an  obvious 
financial  interest  in  keeping  the 
animals  healthy.  Simple  business 
logic  dictates  that  only  a fool 
would  abuse  an  animal  that  is  ex- 
pected to  perform  in  the  future. 
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“The  livestock  is  the  rodeo; 
the  rodeo  is  our  living,”  said 
PRCA  stock  contractor  John 
Barnes.  “We’re  going  to  take  care 
of  it  (the  livestock).  We  always 
have,  and  we  always  will.” 

PRCA  judge  Duane  Howard 
said  professional  rodeo  animals 
“represent  a major  investment  for 
the  stock  contractor.  They  give 
them  the  best  of  care.” 

Dr.  Susan  McCartney,  a Reno 
large-animal  veterinarian  with  no 
direct  association  with  rodeo, 
says  stock  contractors  would  be 
spelling  economic  disaster  for 
themselves  if  they  allowed  any 


mistreatment  of  their  animals. 

“It’s  really  not  economically 
feasible  for  these  stock  contrac- 
tors not  to  take  good  care  of 
these  animals,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  their  resale  value,” 
McCartney  said. 

But  many  — if  not  most  — of 
the  PRCA’s  10,000-plus  members 
have  more  than  an  economic  tie 
to  animals.  Nearly  all  have  been 
around  animals  most  of  their 
lives,  and  they  possess  a high  de- 
gree of  respect  and  fondness  for 
the  livestock. 

“I  think  they  participate  be- 
cause they  have  a deep  interest  in 


World  champion  bareback  rider  Clint  Corey  sticks  with  a powerful  horse. 
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Photo  by  Karen  Martin 
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animals,”  Pendleton,  Ore.,  veteri- 
narian Doug  Corey  said  of  the 
hundreds  of  veterinarians  who 
compete  in  professional  rodeo. 

“If  there  were  any  mistreatment 
going  on,  they  wouldn’t  partici- 
pate.” 

Stock  contractor  Harry  Void 
said  he  holds  a special  place  in 
his  heart  for  his  animals. 

“We  keep  our  horses  around 
forever.  It’s  like  an  old  folks 
homeland  it  can  get  costly,”  he 
said,  “but  they’ve  earned  their 
keep.” 

' Anyone  who  attends  a PRCA 
rodeo  can  be  assured  that  the 
greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  injury  to  animals  or  con- 
testants. 

All  PRCA  members  are  bound 
by  the  not-for-profit  corporation’s 
bylaws  and  rules,  including  a sec- 
tion that  deals  exclusively  with 
the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 
Anyone  who  violates  these  rules 
may  be  disqualified  and  reported 
to  the  PRCA,  which  can  levy 
fines. 

Professional  rodeo  judges, 
who  are  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  all  PRCA  rules,  be- 
lieve in  these  humane  regulations 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  report  vio- 
lations. 

Among  the  three  dozen  PRCA 
rules  that  protect  animals  is  one 
that  authorizes  the  officials  to  dis- 
qualify a contestant  and  levy  a 
$250  fine  on  the  spot  for  unnec- 
essary roughness.  The  fine  dou- 
bles with  each  offense. 

“That  means  if  I see  a guy  flank 
a calf  in  a way  that  he  intentional- 
ly knocks  the  wind  out  of  it,  I can 
call  him  for  unnecessary  rough- 
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John  Barnes, 
PRCA  stock  contractor 


ness,  and  he’ll  automatically  be 
disqualified  and  have  to  pay  a 
$250  fine,”  said  PRCA  judge  Tom- 
my Keith.  “And  you  bet  I’ll  call  it. 
There’s  not  too  many  guys  who 
are  willing  to  risk  that  with  thou- 
sands of  dollars  at  stake.” 

Keith  says  the  PRCA’s  profes- 
sional judging  system  produces 
the  desired  effect  of  preventing 
mistreatment  and  abuse. 

“It’s  just  about  completely 
eliminated  the  problem,”  he  said. 

But  not  all  rodeos  operate  un- 
der guidelines  as  strict  as  the 
PRCA’s.  The  PRCA  sanctions 
about  30  percent  of  the  rodeos  in 
this  country.  Another  50  percent 
are  sanctioned  by  smaller  rodeo 
organizations,  and  only  about  20 
percent  are  not  sanctioned.  Most 
rodeo-sanctioning  associations 
adopt  and  enforce  regulations  re- 
garding the  humane  treatment  of 
animals,  though  perhaps  not  as 
stringent  as  the  PRCA’s  rules. 

PRCA  sanctioning  is  an  abso- 
lute guarantee  that  a rodeo  will 
be  produced  by  people  who  truly 
care  about  the  animals. 


6 

(The  complete  report  is  held  in  the  committee  files.) 
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Pro  Rodeo 

July  20,  1992 


VIA  UPS  OVERNIGHT  DELIVERY 

Rep.  Charlie  Rose,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Dept.  Operations., 

Research  & Foreign  Agriculture 
Room  1301,  Longworth  House  Office  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.C.  20515-6007 

Dear  Congressman  Rose: 

I indicated  during  the  hearing  that  I would  send  you  a letter 
correcting  the  litany  of  injuries  which  Mr.  Mills  referred  to  in 
his  testimony.  I am  enclosing  a copy  of  a letter  dated  June  13, 
1991  from  Mr.  Mills  to  Lewis  Cryer,  Commissioner  of  the 
Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association.  Mr.  Cryer  initiated  his 
inquiry  of  Mr.  Mills  because  of  the  statements  that  Mr.  Mills  was 
making  about  injuries  to  rodeo  animals.  Please  note  Mr.  Mills' 
response  as  expressed  in  the  third  paragraph. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  occasional  injuries  to 
rodeo  animals  just  as  there  are  in  any  animal  used  in  sport.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  however,  the  statistical  information 
demonstrates  that  the  incidence  of  injury  is  extremely  low. 

I would  like  to  comment  on  Mr.  Mills'  statement  concerning  the 
photographs  that  the  Monterey  SPCA  took  of  the  rodeo  bull  and 
horses  "with  bloody  flanks"  from  the  bucking  straos.  That 
statement  is  categorically  untrue.  The  SPCA  was  kind  enough  to 
show  us  all  those  photographs.  There  was  one  horse  with  a definite 
wound  in  the  area  of  the  flank.  There  is  no  possible  way  could  the 
injury  have  occurred  from  a flank  strap.  It  is  probable  that  the 
horse  was  kicked  by  another  animal,  which  occasionally  happens, 
even  in  horses  owned  for  private  use.  I can  recall  of  one  such 
instance  where  a friend  of  mine's  horse  suffered  such  a kick  from 
his  stablemate,  which  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
horse  down  because  the  resultant  break  was  so  severe.  I have 
utterly  no  recollection  of  the  breaking  of  the  horn  in  the  1991 
rodeo  at  Salinas,  but  I am  going  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and 
will  communicate  with  you  further  on  that  particular  point. 


Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association 
101  Pro  Rodeo  Drive 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80919-9989 
71 9/593-8840 
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Rep.  Charlie  Rose,  Chairman 
July  20,  1992 
Page  2 


You  will  recall  my  astonishment  when  Mr.  Mills  testified  that 
steer  roping  is  banned  in  Texas.  The  reason  I was  so  surprised  is 
because  as  far  as  I know,  steer  roping  is  a major  event  in  Texas. 
The  last  one  occurred  just  last  month  at  North  Forth  Worth.  It  is 
called  the  Wendy  Ryan  Memorial  Roping.  There  is  a huge  one  at  San 
Angelo,  Texas,  which  occurs  annually.  I have  understood  for  a 
number  of  years  that  steer  roping  is  conducted  almost  on  a weekly 
basis  in  Texas.  That  is  the  best  information  I can  give  you  on 
that  subject  at  this  point. 

I wish  to  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  committee. 


Myron  E.  Etienne,  Jr. 
Chairman 

Rodeo  Advisory  Committee 


MEE : ng 


Enclosure 


cc:  Lewis  A.  Cryer,  Commissioner 

Dale  Moore 
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.^ACTION  FOR  ANIMALS 

P.O.BOX  20184  ^ "We  need  an  ethics  which  will 

OAKLAND  CA  94620  include  the  animals  also.” 

(415)  652-5603  Of.  Albert  Sehwniier 


June  13,  1991 


Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association 
101  Pro  Rodeo  Drive 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80919 

Attention:  Lewis  Cryer,  Commissioner 

Dear  Commissioner  Cryer: 

Please  excuse  this  hastily  written  note.  I'm  on  the  way  to  the  airport 
(it's  now  5:00  a.m. ),  and  I'm  a bit  bleary-eyed.  Will  be  out  of  town  until 
June  25. 

Enclosed  is  some  documentation  regarding  your  request  for  info  on 
injuries  to  rodeo  animals. 

The  only  one  that  I know  for  sure  was  to  a PRCA  animal  is  the  horse 
euthanized  at  the  Solano  County  Fair  in  1988  (which  resulted  in  a very 
strong  rodeo  animal  welfare  policy  there).  That  rodeo  was  produced  by 
Cotton  Rosser. 

I have  some  rough  footage  on  video  from  California  and  elsewhere  (though 
not  much):  a bull  with  a broken  leg,  anothe-rwith  paralyzed  hindquarters, 

some  steer  roping  rough-and-tumble,  and  some  California  footage  of  charreada 
("tailing"  of  steers  and  lassoing  running  horses  by  their  front  feet--I  wish 
the  PRCA  and  IPRA  would  take  a role  in  banishing  these  latter  two  events. 

And,  of  course,  substituting  break-away  calf  roping  for  the  standard  variety. 

Hope  this  will  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

AB  1660  was  to  have  been  heard  on  6/11,  but  state  budget  debate  has 
put  everything  on  hold — possibly  later  this  week  the  bill  will  be  heard 
before  the  Assembly  Ways  & Means  Committee,  where  it  is  expected  to  pass 
handily.  Shouldn't  be  any  big  deal,  for  it's  been  gutted  nearly  beyond 
recognition,  exempting  as  it  now  does  all  the  amateur,  exactly  where  a 
veterinarian  is  most  needed.  Can  you  help  strengthen  it  again?  As  it 
stands,  only  the  professional  rodeos  (PRCA  and  IPRA)  will  be  required  to 
have  a vet  on-site.  Maybe  the  bill  can  be  strengthened  on  the  Senate  side. 

Cheers, 

r 

Eric  Mills,  coordinator 


enclosures 

P.S.  - Do  you  have  a listing  of  all  the  IPRA  rodeos  in  the  state?  The  CVMA 
have  asked  me  for  it.  Would  appreciate. 
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NO  VETERINARIAN  WAS  ON  SITE  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  RECENT  ACCIDENTS. 


SADDLE  BRONC  RIDING 

HAYWARD  POLICE  OFFICERS'  ASS’N. 
CHARITY  RODEO, 

HAYWARD  ROWELL  RANCH  - 1986. 

THIS  SADDLE  BRONC  BROKE  HIS  LEG  IN 
THE  HOLDING  CHUTE,  THEN  WAS  ALLOWEI 
TO  SUFFER  NEARLY  AN  HOUR  BEFORE 
BEING  DISPATCHED  WITH  A POLICE 
OFFICER’S  REVOLVER. 


Documentation:  Oakland  SPCA 

and  Action  for  Animals 


CALF  ROPING 

HAYWARD  POLICE  OFFICERS'  ASS'N. 
CHARITY  RODEO, 

HAYWARD  ROWELL  RANCH  - 1987. 

CALF  WITH  BROKEN  NOSE  AND  PALATE, 
AS  A RESULT  OF  CRASHING  HEADLONG 
INTO  THE  ARENA  BARS,  THEN  LEFT 
BLEEDING  IN  THE  HOT  SUN  FOR  NEARLY 
6 HOURS,  WAITING  IN  VAIN  FOR  AN 
"ON  CALL"  VETERINARIAN. 


Documentation:  Oakland  SPC 

and  Action  for  Animals 
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news  chronicT 

Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

MAY  2,  1988 

Saddle  bronc 
euthanized  after 
suffering  injury 

By  JIM  BERTKEN 

News  Chronicle 

After  three  performances  free  of  Injury  8t  the 
Conejo  Valley  Days  Rodeo,  two  mishaps  occured 
In  the  final  show  Sunday. 

A saddle  bronc  named  Velvet  Pride  was 
euthanized  after  suffering  what  the  veterinarian 
on  hand  said  was  "probably  a spinal  Injury."  The 
horse  threw  Its  mount,  Todd  Rice,  against  the 
railing,  stumbled  on  Its  reign  and  flipped  head 
over  heels.  The  horse  lay  trembling  on  the 
ground  as  veterinarians  and  rodeo  staff  rushed  to 
help  It.  Eight  cowboys  pushed  It  onto  a metal  skid 
and  the  animal  was  dragged  from  the  arena  by  a 
truck. 


<■  (D 

About  20  minutes  later,  rodeo  announcer  Phil 
Berman  reported  to  the  crowd  that  the  hors®  was 
"all  right";  however,  the  animal  was  still  lyb  7 
on  Its  side  receiving  Injections  from  a rod<  0 
veterinarian  behind  the  arena. 

According  to  the  veterinarian  on  hand,  Dr. 
Larry  K.  Dresher  of  the  Conejo  Valley  Veterinary 
Clinic,  the  horse  lost  consciousness  In  the  arena. 
He  administered  medication  to  Control  swelling 
and  the  horse  seemed  to  respond  to  stimulus.  He 
later  determined  the  horse  was  paralyzed  from 
the  front  legs  back  and  the  animal  was 
"humanely  euthanized,"  he  said. 

According  to  Flying  U manager  Meeko  Moreno, 
the  horse  had  tried  to  rise  to  Its  feet  while  being 
treated  by  the  vet,  who,  he  said,  had  a positive 
outlook  toward  the  horse’s  recovery. 

"They  think  he’ll  get  up,"  Moreno  said. 

The  horse  was  euthanized  a few  hours  later. 

Dresher  credited  the  rodeo  staff  with  quick 
care  and  concern  for  the  animal. 

"It  was  an  unfortunate  Incident,"  he  said. 

Earlier  In  the  same  event,  Tony  Buffalo,  a 
saddle  bronc  rider,  was  thrown  against  the 
railing  «nd  lay  still  In  the  dirt  for  several 
seconds.  He  was  taken  from  the  arena  by 
ambulance  to  Los  Robles  Regional  Mr  ileal 
Center.  He  was  treated  In  the  emergency  room 
and  released. 


Pf  HTT«yW~" 

Professional  cowboy  Joe  Price  grits  his  teeth  and  stays  astride  Kibbles  and  Bits  Sunday. 


A cowboy  holds  the  head  of  saddle  bronc  Velvet  Pride  as  the  horse  is  taken  from  the  arena 


Vallejo,  CA  TIMES-HERALD 
July  22,  1988 
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7/27/88 


To:  Jerry  Mooney  From:  Arleen  Rooney 

THE  FUND  FOR  ANIMALS,  L. A. 

Per  our  telecon  re  wild  horse  cruelty:  Narrative  is  as  follows: 

Event  called  Wild  Horse  Race/  two  horses  released  from  chute  (inside  Equidome) 
at  LA  Equestri-an  Center  on  Saturday,  7/16/88  at  the  Bill  Pickett  Invitational 
Black  Rodeo  held  both  Sat.,  7/16  and  Sun.,  7/17. 

The  horses  were  released  from  the  chute  with  30  foot  drag  lines  around  their 
necks.  Two  teams  of  three  (3)  men  each  on  foot  inside  arena.  Object  to  get 
the  horse,  saddle  it  and  ride  it.  Two  horses  were  running  frantically,  one  horse 
light  chestnut  in  color,  in  it’s  fright  ran  straight  into  the  solid  concrete  wall 
fell  down,  had  its  front  legs  under  it  (like  a newborn  fawn  would  have).  The 
three  men  grabbed. a saddle,  saddled  the  horse  while  it  was  still  down.  The 
horse  wouldn't  get  up  of  it's  own  accord.  It  was  dazed  and  they  forced  it  up. 

When  it  got  up,  it  just  stood  there.  One  of  the  men  got  on 
the  horse  and  rode  it  around.  The  horse  was  lame  in  the  left  front  leg. 

Witness  (Joann  Rossi)  states  as  the  horse  passed  by  her  with  the  man  astride, 
blood  was  running  from  the  horse's  nose  and  mouth  and  it  was  badly  injured. 

The  people  were  cheering  and  the  emcee  said  to  the  audience,  "how  do  you 
like  that  event  folks".  The  audience  .cheered.  One  man  yelled  out  that  it 
stunk  and  Joann  yelled  out  the  horse  was  injured.  No  vet  was  called.  The 
other  horse  went  back  into  the  chute  unused.  (Probably  saved  for  the  next 
day ' s event ) . 

I,  Arleen  Rooney,  called  Events  Dept,  at  LA  Equestrian  Center  and  was  given  the 
following  info:  Bill  Pickett  Rodeo,  based  in  Denver,  Colorado.  No  mailing 

address.  Phone  8 is  (303)373-1246.  LA  Equestrian  Center  said  this  was  the 
third  time  the  Pickett  Rodeo  played  a't  the  Center. 

I called  the  Colorado  t one  evening  last  week  (7/19)  and  got  a recording. 

Asked  for  a callback.  Haven't  heard  anything  to  date  (7/27/80). 


Witness:  Joann  Rossi  said  she  would  bo  happy 
she  saw.  Phone  ti  is  (213)310-5447 


to  come  forth  and  retell  what 
Work  It  (213)616-2310 


Above  submitted  by  Arleen  Rooney,  as  told  to  me  by  co-worker,  Joann  Rossi. 


ROONEY  APPALOOSAS 


ARLEEN  ROONEY 
FREELANCE  WRITER 
ANIMAL  RIGHTS  ACTIVIST 
"Companion  For  All  Anlmalt" 

(or  Leon 

l'uhlll.li>«I  Writer 

AUiv/Help  Referrol 
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Re:  Rodeo  Event  at  Inglewood  Forum,  1987 

It  was  relayed  to  me  that  a complaint  was  filed 
after  a horse  was  found  inside  injured  inside  a 
filthy  cattle  truck. 

A gaping  wound  was  laid  open  to  the  bone  on  the 
hind  leg. 

Since  the  handler  assured  the  horse  would  be  taken 
directly  to  a veterinarian  in  Newhall  after  the 
event,  charges  were  not  filed  at  that  time. 

The  following  day  it  was  learned  that  no  vetinarian 
existed  in  Newhall  by  the  name  given. 
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June  1988 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  r 

On  June  5,  1988  at  the  Watsonville  (CA)  Fairgrounds  where  they  were  having  a Mexican 
Rodeo  which  was  sponsored  by  Promotion  Grande,  I was  working  as  an  ASB  Security 
Guard.  During  the  time  I was  working  a horse  which  was  being  used  for  one  of  the 
rodeo  events  was  injured  (a  broken  back).  At  this  point  the  horse  was  tied  with 
rope  from  the  front  § back  legs  and  one  around  the  neck  and  dragged  approximately 
75  feet  from  the  arena  while  the  spectators  watched,  and  then  left  to  suffer  for 
an  hour  and  a half  until  a qualified  vet  was  reached  to  determine  the  injury  and 
then  to  put  the  horse  to  sleep.  The  inhumane  treatment  of  the  horse  is  inexcusable. 
If  a qualified  vet  had  been  on  the  premises,  for  this  event  like  any  other  event, 
he  would  have  tranquilized  the  horse  before  he  was  removed  from  the  arena.  After 
the  horse's  removal  from  the  scene  he  would  have  been  diagnosed  and  then  put  to 
sleep,  hopefully  without  any  suffering.  But  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  persons 
organizing  the  rodeo,  there  wasn't  a responsible  or  qualified  person  there  to  handle 
the  situation.  Due  to  such  neglect  an  animal  has  suffered. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  treatment  of  this  horse  or  any  other  animal  to  have 
happened.  If  this  is  the  type  of  organization  we  allow  to  have  such  events  then 
whoever  authorized  this  organization  to  hold  such  an  event,  with  total  disregard 
for  the  animals,  should  be  the  ones  to  explain  as  to  why  a situation  such  as  this 
occurred.  If  it  had  been  a loved  one  of  who  was  involved  in  this  event  hurt,  how 
would  they  feel  if  they  had  to  see  their  loved  ones  suffer  due  to  the  inconsidera- 
tion of  someone  who  just  didn't  think.  Just  because  a horse  is  not  a human  doesn't 
mean  they  are  excluded  from  feelings.  That  horse  suffered,  and  whoever  is  re- 
sponsible should  face  the  consequences. 

A copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  California  Rodeo  Association.  If  you 
need  to  speak  to  me  personally,  feel  free  to  call  me--my  phone  number  is 
(408)  899-9633.  I intend  to  pursue  this  so  it  doesn't  happen  again. 


A Concerned  Horse  Lover, 


MICHAEL  E.  BAILEY 
1169  Trinity  Avenue 
Seaside,  CA  93955 
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Ptt)  Rodoo 

July  2,  1992 


Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association 
101  Pro  Rodeo  Drive 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80919-9989 
719/593-8840  Fax  Ext.  409 


Rep.  Charlie  Rose,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Dept.  Operations, 

Research  & Foreign  Agriculture 
Room  1301,  Longworth  House  Office  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.C.  20515-6007 

Chairman  Rose  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Douglas  G.  Corey,  D.V.M. , and  I am  available  to  the 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association 
to  provide  expert  testimony  regarding  the  veterinary  care  and 
treatment  of  rodeo  livestock. 

I am  a large  animal  practitioner  from  Pendleton,  Oregon  and 
have  over  many  years  observed  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  animals 
used  in  professional  rodeo.  In  my  opinion,  these  animals  receive 
extraordinarily  good  care.  The  rodeo  people  have  a major  investment 
in  the  livestock  they  use  and  are  experts  in  the  field  of  livestock 
management . 

In  my  opinion,  the  special  interest  groups  distribute  a great 
deal  of  misinformation  to  the  general  public  about  the  sport  of 
rodeo.  I have  read  articles  and  "fact"  sheets  regarding  alleged 
abuse  of  livestock  in  rodeo  that  from  experience  I know  to  be 
totally  untrue.  The  low  incidence  of  injury  to  rodeo  livestock, 
which  has  been  statically  proven  in  studies  conducted  by  on-site 
veterinarians,  confirms  my  observations. 

As  a licensed  veterinarian  who  has  spent  many  hours  at  rodeos, 
I firmly  believe  the  accusations  of  cruelty  at  professional  rodeos 
are  without  merit.  The  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  was 
in  the  business  of  animal  welfare  long  before  many  of  the  groups 
who  charge  them  with  misconduct  in  the  care  of  their  animals.  I 
know  from  on-site  observation  that  the  PRCA  strictly  enforces  the 
humane  rules  contained  within  the  official  rulebook. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee 
on  behalf  of  professional  rodeo. 

Sincerely, 


Douglas  G.  Corey,  D.V.M. , PRCA 
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Douglas  G.  Corey,  D.V.M. 

ROUTE  I.  BOX  111 
ADAMS.  OREGON  97810 

19031  278-2349 


July  15,  1992 


Representative  Charles  Rose,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations, 

Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture 

Room  1301,  Longworth  House  Office  Buildings 

Washington,  D.C.  20515-6007 

Chairman  Rose  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee,  for  allowing  me  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association.  My  name  is  Dr.  Douglas  G.  Corey  and  I am  a 
graduate  of  Colorado  State  University  Veterinary  School.  I am  a member  of  the  Oregon 
Veterinary  Medical  Examining  Board  and  I am  also  Chairman  of  the  Public  Relations  Committee 
for  the  American  Association  of  Equine  Practitioners  and  serve  on  that  group’s  Animal  Welfare 
Committee. 

I am  a Large  Animal  Practitioner  and  am  involved  in  a family  wheat  and  cattle  ranching 
operation  in  Eastern  Oregon  and  Southeastern  Washington. 

I have  been  involved  with  professional  rodeo  for  15  years,  not  as  a contestant,  but  as  a 
veterinarian,  and  a committee  member  and  President  of  the  Pendleton  Round-Up. 

The  PRCA  goes  to  great  lengths  to  ensure  the  proper  care,  handling  and  treatment  of  its  animals. 
The  PRCA  rule  book,  which  is  used  by  many  Rodeo  Associations,  contains  approximately  40 
statements  dealing  with  livestock  care  and  humane  treatment. 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  in  its  position  statement,  "Recommends  that  all 
rodeos  abide  by  rules  to  ensure  the  humane  treatment  of  rodeo  livestock,  such  as  those 
established  by  the  PRCA." 

The  PRCA  began  establishing  rules  regarding  the  humane  treatment  of  livestock  in  1947.  Our 
rules  are  current  and  as  a member  of  the  PRCA  Advisory  Committee,  we  are  continuously 
recommending  updates. 
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Representative  Charles  Rose,  Chairman 
July  15,  1992 
Page  2 of  3 

Livestock  used  at  PRC  A rodeos  receive  better  care  than  most  saddlehorses  and  backyard  pets. 
The  animals  used  in  professional  rodeo  competition  are  top  athletes  and,  like  a well  conditioned 
athlete,  an  animal  can  perform  well  only  if  healthy. 

These  animals  are  fit  and  receive  only  the  best  feed  and  housing  conditions.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  condition  they  are  in  and  the  fact  that  rough  stock  horses  can  live  to  be  30 
to  35  years  old  and  some  can  still  compete  at  this  age. 

These  animals  work  only  a few  minutes  per  year  and  then  are  turned  out  in  knee-deep  grass 
pastures.  If  not  for  rodeo,  these  horses  and  bulls  would  probably  not  be  alive.  The  fact  is 
simply,  if  these  animals  were  not  living  a rodeo  life,  they  would  be  in  a can  or  on  your  dinner 
table. 

A truly  great  life  is  lived  by  a bucking  bull  or  bronc. 

Rodeo  livestock  is  an  investment  and  the  livelihood  of  a Stock  Contractor.  They  will  not  tolerate 
abuse  and  injuries  to  their  animals.  In  addition,  an  abused  animal  will  not  perform. 

I have  seen  abuse  and  cruelty  to  animals,  it  does  not  happen  at  PRCA  level  rodeos.  I would  not 
be  here  defending  rodeo,  if  I did  not  believe  this. 

On  a day-to-day  basis,  the  general  public  probably  causes  more  abuse  to  animals  than  the 
professional  rodeo. 

The  PRCA  is  concerned  with  animal  welfare.  The  animals  under  our  care  do  have  basic  needs 
that  must  be  taken  care  of  and  the  PRCA  assures  this  is  being  done.  The  basic  needs  include 
proper  housing,  water,  feed,  etc. 

There  is  a tremendous  amount  of  misinformation  put  out  concerning  the  use  of  flank  straps,  hot 
shots  and  spurs.  The  flank  strap  is  used  around  the  flank  of  a horse  to  augment  the  bucking 
action,  which  is  a natural  instinct  of  some  horses.  The  flank  strap  is  made  of  leather  and  is 
sheepskin  lined  with  nothing  sharp  protruding.  It  fits  like  a tight  belt,  not  painful.  If  pulled  too 
tight,  the  animal  will  simply  not  buck.  Veterinarians  use  ropes  around  the  girth  and  flanks  and 
pull  them  tightly  to  put  animals  on  the  ground  safely. 

The  hot  shot  is  powered  by  flash  light  batteries  and  produces  a very  low  voltage.  Its  use  is 
restricted  at  PRCA  rodeos.  It  can  only  be  used  on  the  shoulder  and  hips  and  is  used  to  facilitate 
movement  of  these  animals  in  a humane  fashion.  It  is  much  more  humane  to  use  this  on  an 
animal  than  to  twist  the  tail,  beat  the  animal  with  a whip  or  to  hit  with  a stick.  It  is  used  daily 
by  large  animal  veterinarians. 
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Representative  Charles  Rose,  Chairman 
July  15,  1992 
Page  3 of  3 

The  spurs  used  in  professional  rodeo  must  meet  certain  requirements.  There  will  be  no  sharp 
points  and  no  locked  rowels.  You  need  to  remember  an  animal’s  hide  is  approximately  5 to  7 
times  thicker  than  a humans. 

Our  statistics  show  an  extremely  low  injury  rate,  less  than  2/10ths  of  1%.  A large  number  of 
veterinarians  participate  in  rodeo  and  I don’t  feel  they  would  if  they  thought  it  was  abusive  or 
cruel. 

The  PRC  A requires  that  a veterinarian  be  on-site  or  on-call  at  all  PRC  A approved  rodeos.  Most 
rodeos  already  have  a large  amount  of  veterinary  support  from  their  communities. 

Much  has  been  made  of  whether  or  not  veterinarians  are  on-site  or  on-call,  but  you  need  to 
remember  that  on  a daily  basis,  a large  animal  practitioner  responds  to  emergencies  as  needed. 
He  has  to  make  a judgment  of  what  is  an  emergency  and  how  severe  or  life  threatening  it  is. 

On-site  veterinarians  would  be  ideal,  I do  not  deny  this.  It  would  be  a financial  burden  to  some 
small,  very  rural  rodeos.  The  fact  still  remains,  many  rodeos  already  have  veterinarians  present 
and  on-site. 

Professional  rodeo  has  had  its  problems,  as  does  any  business,  but  we  handle  these  problems. 
We  deal  with  the  problems  as  they  arise  and,  most  importantly,  we  correct  what  needs 
correcting. 

The  PRC  A is  taking  care  of  our  business. 


DGC:cj 
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Douglas  G.  Corey,  D.V.M. 

ROUTE  I.  BOX  111 
ADAMS.  OREGON  87810 

(5031  278-2348 


July  15,  1992 


Representative  Charles  Rose,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations,  Research 
and  Foreign  Agriculture 

Room  1301,  Longworth  House  Office  Buildings 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-6007 

Chairman  Rose  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

1 feel  a response  is  required  to  Mr.  Eric  Mills’  testimony  on  July  8,  1992,  to  the  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Mills  often  referred  to  events,  such  as  wild  horse  races,  steer  dressing,  etc.  These  events 
are  not  PRC  A sanctioned  events.  PRC  A sanctioned  events  are  bull  riding,  bareback  riding, 
saddlebronc  riding,  calf  roping,  steer  wrestling,  team  roping  and  steer  roping. 

He  has  made  much  of  whether  or  not  veterinarians  are  on-site  or  on-call  at  PRCA  approved 
rodeos.  As  a veterinarian,  I do  not  feel  this  is  as  big  of  an  issue  as  it  is  made  to  be. 

In  my  testimony,  I stated  that  large  animal  veterinarians  respond  to  emergencies  on  a daily  basis. 
They  need  to  decide  how  quick  of  a response  is  required  and  how  life  threatening.  The  injury 
has  already  occurred,  it  seems  more  appropriate  that  rodeos  and  facilities  provide  adequate 
equipment  to  remove  the  injured  animal  from  the  arena  until  help  can  arrive.  The  PRCA  Rules 
do  require  sleds  and  stretchers  to  be  on  hand  for  rodeo  performances.  We  have  already  handled 
this. 

On-site  veterinarians  would  be  nice.  I do  not  deny  this.  It  would  be  a financial  burden  to  some 
small,  rural  rodeos.  The  fact  is,  many  rodeos  already  have  veterinarians  on-site. 

Regarding  Mr.  Mills’  statement  of  the  Texas  ban  on  steer  roping.  This  is  absolutely  not  true. 
No  other  way  to  put  it.  Mr.  Mills  was  being  very  sensational  without  knowing  the  facts.  They 
are  currently  steer  roping  in  Texas. 
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The  hot  shot  issue  still  comes  up.  The  PRCA  Rules  answer  all  of  his  accusations.  They  are 
allowed  to  be  used  only  on  the  hips  and  shoulders  and  to  be  used  to  move  animals,  or  on  animals 
that  are  down. 

The  hot  shot  is  used  as  a humane  way  to  move  animals  by  large  animal  veterinarians  and 
ranches.  It  is  much  easier  on  animals  than  using  paddles,  twisting  tails  and  beating  on  them. 
This  should  be  noted  and  this  issue  should  be  put  to  rest. 


Mr.  Mills  referred  to  several  flank  straps  injuring  bucking  animals.  The  PRCA  requires  flank 
straps  to  be  sheepskin  lined,  with  quick  release  buckles.  Injuries  and  accidents  can  happen, 
however,  they  are  extremely  rare.  His  inferences  that  many  bucking  animals  are  subjected  to 
injury  by  flank  straps  just  is  not  true. 

Large  animal  veterinarians  still  use  ropes  applied  around  the  girth  and  flanks  to  lay  some  large 
animals  on  the  ground.  If  the  rope  is  pulled  tight  enough,  the  animal  will  go  down.  If  a flank 
strap  were  pulled  too  tight,  the  animal  would  not  buck  or  perform  adequately.  The  flank  straps 
are  not  pulled  tightly  enough  to  injure  the  animal. 

His  reference  that  most  rodeos  put  calf  roping  at  the  end  of  the  show  because  of  the  events 
alleged  problems  is  not  necessarily  true.  Come  to  the  Pendleton  Round-Up  and  it  is  the  second 
event! 

1 would  like  to  have  these  comments  entered  into  the  record.  Thank  you  for  your  concern  and 
help  on  these  issues  involving  rodeo. 
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Address  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign 
Agriculture  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
July  8,  1992 

Chairman  Rose  and  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  expressing  my  opinion  on  legislation  concerning 
animal  welfare  and  the  proper  role  of  government  in  this  area. 

I bring  to  this  meeting  a great  deal  of  collective  frustration 
from  the  people  I represent  in  the  rodeo  industry.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  deal  with  a mindset  that  says  cruelty  is 
inherent  in  rodeo  as  well  as  in  other  commercial  uses  of  animals. 

Commercial  use  of  animals  can  and  does  work  for  their  benefit, 
but  commercial  involvement  only  tells  you  why  it  is  not  wise 
for  a person  to  abuse  their  investment.  The  fact  that  we 
deliberately  choose  a way  of  life  close  to  animals  tells  you 
why  we  would  not  want  to  abuse  them. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  active  in  rodeo  by  choice. 

Parents  feel  privileged  to  raise  their  children  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  rodeo  way  of  life.  Millions  of  people  enjoy  rodeo  as 
spectators.  The  idea  that  we  wouldn't  recognize  abuse  is  an 
insult  to  our  intelligence,  and  the  suggestion  that  we  would 
condone  cruelty  is  more  than  an  insult  to  our  decency. 

Regarding  charges  that  are  made  against  our  use  of  animals, 

I refer  you  to  the  inside  of  the  pamphlet.  To  Protect  An  American 
Tradition,  where  the  factual  circumstances  of  use  are  explained. 

As  additional  reasons  why  it  is  not  necessary  for  Congress  to 
legislate  against  rodeo,  I offer  the  following: 

1)  Rodeo  animals  and  other  exhibition  animals  are  under  public 
scrutiny  to  a greater  degree  than  any  other  use  of  animals, 
including  household  pets.  Critics  point  out  that  the  public 
does  not  see  everything  that  goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  but 
the  condition  of  our  animals  is  on  display,  and  the  condition 
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of  an  animal  is  a very  good  barometer  of  the  kind  of  treatment 
that  it  receives  around  the  clock. 

2)  Our  trade  associations  fully  realize  the  climate 
surrounding  animal  use  and  we  know  it  is  in  our  best  interest 
to  promote  standards  among  our  members  that  withstand  public 
scrutiny . 

3)  It  is  our  policy  to  contact  the  (Exhibit  A-l) 

local,  lawfully  empowered  agency  in  a 

community  where  a rodeo  is  held  and  invite  them  to  inspect  the 
animals  and  facilities. 

4)  For  instances  of  abuse  that  are  not  adequately  addressed 
by  the  above,  there  are  local  animal  welfare  organizations  and 
animal  rights  groups  that  serve  as  watchdogs  and  initiate 
enforcement  of  animal  abuse  laws  that  are  on  the  books  in  all 
states . 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  why  federal  legislation  is  not 
necessary,  I ask  that  you  consider  where  to  draw  the  line  so 
that  zeal  for  animal  protection  does  not  infringe  on  good  people. 
I also  worry  that  something  has  been  started  on  a federal  level 
that  cannot  be  equitably  applied  in  all  situations  where  possible 
abuse  can  occur. 

For  instance,  abuses  of  the  grossest  (Exhibit  A) 

kind  are  committed  against  children. 

There  is  federal  legislation  that  shows  concern  for  child  abuse 
and  provides  funding  for  programs,  but  that  legislation  does 
not  intrude  in  the  lives  of  people  to  the  extent  that  animal 
legislation  intrudes.  As  a parent,  I have  never  been  required 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  my  child  or  the  nature  of  her 
care.  I do  not  have  to  inform  anyone  of  her  whereabouts  or 
show  that  her  environment  promotes  her  psychological  well-being. 
When  child  abuse  does  occur,  it  is  state  law  that  mandates 
investigation  and  prosecution. 

Congress  also  takes  a hands-off  position  with  people  who  own 
pets,  and  horrible  abuses  occur  there  too. 

Of  concern  to  all  of  us  is  deficit  (Exhibit  B) 

spending  and  the  cost  of  federal  programs. 

There  is  not  enough  money  to  adequately  run  existing  animal 
welfare  and  abuse  programs.  An  example  of  this  and  of  a poorly 
conceived  bill  is  The  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act 
of  1971  where  the  program  has  had  disastrous  results. 
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Since  passage,  the  herds  have  grown  by  20%  a year  from  an 
estimated  35,000  to  between  50,000  and  75,000.  Too  many  animals 
and  an  extended  drought^ln  their  range  has  resulted  in  the  slow 
and  agonizing  death  of  thousands  of  animals.  We  know  the  authors 
of  this  legislation  did  not  want  the  population  of  wild  horses 
to  be  controlled  in  this  fashion.  Sadly,  it  appears  they  did 
not  consider  what  the  country  would  do  with  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  animals  that  nobody  is  allowed  to  use. 

Unaddressed,  the  proliferation  of  wild  horses  will  present  the 
same  difficult  and  unmanageable  problems  communities  have  been 
struggling  with  for  over  20  years  with  overpopulation  of  cats 
and  dogs. 

The  best  animal  management  occurs  when  the  people  involved  have 
a vested  interest. 

If  we  use  common  sense  and  look  to  nature,  we  can  see  the  big 
picture  of  how  it  is  necessary  that  one  form  of  life  is  dependent 
on  another  form  of  life.  In  a sense,  everything  serves  as  fodder 
or  fertilizer,  and  that’s  how  life  continues.  It  is  not  always 
a pretty  picture,  however,  and  nature  can  be  very  cruel. 

In  his  recent  book,  "The  Covenant  of  (Exhibit  C) 

the  Wild:  Why  Animals  Chose  Domestication," 

Stephen  Budiansky  says  that  in  an  evolutionary  sense,  the  animals 
that  we  think  of  as  domesticated  chose  us  as  much  as  we  chose 
them — that  domestication  was  a product  of  nature,  an  evolutionary 
process  driven  by  the  animals’  need  to  adapt  to  rapidly  changing 
climatic  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  ice  age. 

Domestication  would  not  work  nor  would  it  have  happened  if  there 
were  not  a mutual  need  and  benefit. 

In  the  wild,  animals  experience  discomfort,  (Exhibit  D) 

fear,  pain  and  agony.  In  trying  to  justify 

the  harshness  of  nature  with  the  idea  of  animal  rights,  Michael 
Fox,  Vice  President  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  U.S.,  wrote 
that  wild  animals  have  adapted  to  the  idea  of  being  eaten  by 
other  wild  animals — that  a deer  "expects"  to  be  killed — that 
it  lives  to  be  eaten. 


If  that  is  true,  it  would  follow  that  animals  which  have  adapted 
to  domestication  would,  likewise,  expect  something  other  than 
a free  ride — that  they,  too,  are  willing  to  sing  for  their 
supper,  whether  that  be  in  a feed  lot,  a research  lab,  or  a 
rodeo  arena. 
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In  the  exchange  of  services  and  benefits  (Exhibit  E) 

between  people  and  and  animals,  many  of 

us  strive  to  improve  conditions  for  animals.  In  this  effort, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  become  maudlin  about  every 
inconvenience  or  discomfort  to  which  a domesticated  animal  may 
be  subjected.  Improvements  will  continue  to  be  made,  but 
education  is  the  key;  not  restrictive,  repressive,  intrusive 
legislation . 


Respectfully 

INTERNATIONAL  PROFESSIONAL 
RODEO  ASSOCIATION 

^JujL_a&eJL_ 

Sheila  Lehrke,  Coordinator 
IPRA  National  Humane  Office 
P.0.  Box  70159 
Nashville,  TN  37207 
615/876-1016 


Additional  Enclosure: 

Is  Rodeo  A Cruel  Sport? 
by  Robert  M.  Miller,  D.V.M. 
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By  KObbKT  M.  MILLER.  D.V.M. 


THL  VtbSTEKN  HORSEMAN 
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ltie  Ohio  legislature  recently  passed  a law  prohibiting  rodeos  in  that  state.  This  bill.  Number  451,  was 
introduced  by  representative  Frank  Gorman  (D)  of  Cleveland,  and  was  supported  by  various  humane  associations 
and  animal  welfare  groups. 

I am  opposed  to  this  legislation  and  urge  that  it  be  revoked.  I favor  rodeo  as  a sport.  I am  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion  in  this  matter  as  a doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  actively  engaged  in  large  animal 
practice,  and  because  I am  intimately  familiar  with  the  sport  of  rodeo  as  an  ex-contestant.  The  opinions 
expressed  here  are  my  own.  They  have  not  been  solicited  by  any  rodeo  organization,  by  this  magazine,  or  by 
any  other  group  or  individual.  In  fact,  I am  no  longer  particularly  interested  in  the  sport  of  rodeo.  I 
was  impelled  to  write  this  article  because  I object  to  the  destruction  of  a wholesome  sport  by  the  well- 
intentioned  but  misinformed  people  who  obtained  this  legislation. 

Rodeo  may  be  defended  from  many  standpoints;  it  is  a traditional  native  American  sport;  a product  of  our 
hcritage.  It  has  a code  of  good  sportsmanship  which  surpasses  that  of  any  existing  sport  with  which  I am 
familiar. 

Most  rodeo  skills  are  still  a part  of  daily  ranch  work;  skills  mastered  by  ranching  people  of  necessity. 
Most  of  these  people  work  with  livestock  by  choice.  Their  love  for  animals,  though  usually  not  emotional 
and  sentimental,  is  nevertheless  sincere. 

Like  other  sports,  rodeo  serves  as  a mental  and  physical  outlet  for  energies  which,  if  not  properly 
channeled,  could  easily  lead  to  less  desirable  activities.  This  is  particularly  true  in  our  young  people  at 
a time  when  juvenile  delinquency  and  irresponsibility  are  rapidly  becoming  a national  calamity.  Through 
sports,  young  people  can  constructively  earn  recognition  and  work  off  physical  energy  that  our  modem 
sedentary  life  does  not  require. 

Rodeo  particularly  satisfies  the  urge  to  compete,  because  it  is  exceptionally  competitive.  The  rodeo 
contestant  mist  beat  both  his  himan  rivals  and  the  animal  he  has  drawn.  Competitiveness  is  basic  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  our  American  way  of  life  acknowledges  and  fosters  this  fact.  Ability  and  extra  effort 
have  traditionally  merited  rewards.  For  all  of  mankind,  progress  has  been  made  by  those  who  attack  the 
mountain  "because  it  is  there."  Competitive  sports  are  a natural  and  beneficial  outlet  for  nan's  indomita- 
ble spirit.  Hunan  beings  must  conquer  things,  be  they  an  unridden  hr  one,  an  unclimbed  mountain,  an  incur- 
able disease,  or  space  itself. 

Rodeo  has  contributed  much  to  our  economy.  Modem  rodeo  is  big  business,  and  the  earnings  of  many  people 
stem  wholly  or  partially  from  it.  These  include  rodeo  stock  contractors,  announcers,  those  who  maintain  ro- 
deo arenas,  those  who  manufacture  and  sell  equipment,  and  so  on,  including  the  contestants  themselves. 

Rodeos  have  also  stimulated  many  other  facets  of  our  economy.  For  example,  it  has  done  much  to  boost  the 
Quarter  Horse  industry,  and  the  western  clothing  business.  Inter-collegiate  rodeo  has  become  an  important 
sport  in  many  of  our  colleges,  particularly  in  the  western  states 1 

However,  all  of  the  good  points  I have  mentioned  are  negated  and  inconsequential  if  rockao  is  a cnel 
sport.  No  athletic  activity  can  justify  its  existence  if  it  is  cruel.  The  law  in  question  was 
because  of  a basic  premise — namely,  that  rodeo  is  cruel.  The  entire  argument  therefore  centers  upon  this 
premise,  and  I challenge  it.  Let's  begin  by  examining  the  concept  of  cruelty: 

"Cruelty,"  according  to  the  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary,  is  "the  disposition  to  inflict  suffering- 
delight  in  another's  pain — mercilessness." 

Continued 
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Cruelty  billies  willful  Infliction  of  pain.  In  a cruel  sport.  Injury  is  intended.  Spanish  bullfights 
is  a cruel  sport.  The  skill,  traditions,  symbolism  and  spectacle  are  irrelevant.  The  bull  is  intention., 
hurt.  Apologists  for  bullfighting  cannot  deny  this  fact. 

Dog  fighting  and  oock  fighting  are  cruel  sports.  Injury  is  deliberately  inflicted. 

Boxing  is  a cruel  sport.  Why?  Because  a knockout  (a  brain  concussion)  is  the  object  of  the  game. 

Rodeo,  by  oontrast,  is  not  cruel.  It  can  be  a dangerous  sport.  Injuries  to  both  contestants  and  animal 
(to  occur.  But  such  injuries  are  unintentional,  accidental,  and  regrettable.  Actually,  rodeo  is  less 
dangerous  to  both  human  and  animal  participants  than  several  other  popular  sports.  In  fact  at  the  great 
majority  of  rodeos  I've  attended,  there  were  no  injuries  to  men  or  animals. 

American  football,  for  example,  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  sport  that  kills  and  injures  many  young  men 
every  year.  There  are  many  other  sports  that  are  dangerous  to  man  and/or  beast.  They  include  lacrosse, 
hockey,  steeplechasing,  automobile  racing,  skin  diving,  horse  racing,  skiing,  polo,  mountain  climbing,  para- 
chuting, and  wrestling.  But  dangerous  sports  and  cruel  sports  are  not  synoncmous.  The  above  sports  are  not 
considered  cruel  because  every  injury  is  undesirable  and  regretted.  In  fact,  the  rules  of  these  gam?s  are 
set  up  to  try  to  minimize  injuries. 

This  question  of  intent  should  be  explored  thoroughly  before  outlawing  a sport  because  it  is  considered 
cruel. 


The  Ohio  bill  stipulated  that  bucking  and  flank  straps  were  to  be  outlawed,  along  with  spurs,  electric 
prods,  and  other  such  "devices." 

Bucking  and  flank  straps  are  not  painful  devices.  They  serve  to  increase  the  bucking  animal's  action  and 
to  cause  him  to  kick  higher.  If  pulled  too  tight  the  animal  cannot  buck.  In  fact  he  will  be  unable  to 
stand.  We  veterinarians  catmonly  cast  cattle  for  the  treatment  by  simply  pulling  a rope  tight  around  the 
body  in  the  same  place  that  a bucking  strap  fits. 

Dull  spurs  may  annoy  a massive  Brahma  bull,  but  they  can't  possibly  injure  him.  As  for  the  electric  prod 
I cannot  think  of  a more  humane  device.  Until  its  invention,  the  whip  and  club  were  the  only  naans  of 
moving  cattle  through  a chute. 

Next  let's  discuss  fear.  If  rodeo  animals  are  not  ordinarily  hurt  physically,  do  they  feel  rear? 

Is  the  calf  frightened  as  the  roper  streaks  after  it?  Yes,  I'm  sure  that  it  is.  But  let's  not  be  maudlin 
about  this.  Fear  isn't  necessarily  a terrible  thing.  That  feeling  one  knows  when  adrenalin  pumps  through 
the  blood  stream  isn't  the  worst  sensation  in  the  world.  In  fact,  fear  can  even  be  stimulating  or  challeng- 
ing, though  a gentle  old  dowager  might  find  that  concept  a bit  incomprehensible . The  mountain  cl  inter  knows 
fear  as  he  dangles  In  space.  The  branc  rider  feels  fear  before  he  leaves  the  chute.  A surgeon  is  fearful 
before  he  attacks  a malignant  growth.  The  high  school  valedictorian  shakes  with  fear  before  rising  to  speak 
as  does  the  clerk  about  to  ask  for  a raise.  Throughout  life,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  we  face  and 
cope  with  an  endless  succession  of  fears. 

For  animals,  especially  grazing  animals,  who  In  the  wild  state  are  constantly  alerted  for  predators,  fear 
is  a part  of  life.  Every  strange  sound  and  scent  sends  adrenalin  rushing  through  their  bodies,  priming  them 
for  instant  flight.  This  basic  physiological  mechanism  persists  under  domestication.  Thus,  the  oolt  is 
terrified  when  first  haltered  or  saddled;  the  heifer,  when  first  milked.  A fluttering  bit  of  paper  can 
throw  some  horses  into  a fit  of  terror,  and  a clap  of  thunder  has  made  cattle  stampede  in  a blind  frenzy. 

We  see,  then,  that  fear  is  a sensation  that  animals  and  hunans  both  are  well-equipped  to  endure.  So  let's 
riot  automatically  assure  that  fear,  per  se,  is  bad.  The  most  damaging  kind  of  fear,  in  man  at  least,  is 
probably  fear  of  fear. 

If  I were  a horse,  I'd  want  to  be  a rodeo  bucking  horse.  For  a few  minutes  work  a year,  a hr one  is  well- 
fed  and  well-cared  for.  MDst  rodeo  hroncs  enjoy  bucking.  They  can  be  quite  enthusiastic  about  it. 

If  you  were  a steer,  which  would  you  choose  to  be:  a long-homed  bulldogging  steer,  or  a fat  feedlot 

steer  awaiting  early  slaughter? 

I will  not  deny  that  cruelties  have  occurred  at  rodeos.  I have  seen  these  myself.  There  are  people  in 
this  world  who,  because  of  indifference  or  mental  illness,  are  deliberately  cruel  to  animals.  But  let's  not 
condemn  an  entire  sport  and  all  of  the  people  Involved  in  It  because  of  the  actions  of  a minority.  Most 
rodeo  people  like  animals.  In  fact,  a love  for  animals  leads  many  people  to  careers  in  rodeo.  The  person 
who  dislikes  animals  will  try  to  avoid  being  around  them.  Consideration  for  horses  and  livestock  is 
traditional  with  rodeo  folks,  and  the  man  who  is  known  to  be  brutal  is  narked  and  condemned.  "He's  a good 
hand,  but  he ‘ s boo  rough  on  stock,"  has  cost  many  men  their  jabs. 
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1 believe  that  rodeo  oust  be  supervised  to  minimize  injuries  and  prevent  instances  of  cruelty.  Rodeo 
contestants  and  personnel  who  are  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals  ought  to  be  penalized.  But  the  person  who 
decides  what  constitutes  cruelty  has  to  know  what  he's  talking  about. 

Those  of  us  who  work  with  animals  oust  also  philosophically  evaluate  the  relationship  between  man  and 
beast. 

Like  most  veterinarians,  I chose  my  profession  because  I loved  and  was  fascinated  by  animals  since  early 
childhood.  My  daily  life  is  devoted  to  their  welfare.  Yet,  I am  always  conscious  that  they  serve  us. 
Aninals  are  here  for  us  to  use — not  to  abuse — but  to  use,  for  our  sustenance,  our  amusement,  our  ocmfort, 
our  physical  and  mental  well-being.  Unfortunately,  in  these  capacities  the  animal  must  sometimes  suffer 
discomfort,  fear  or  even  pain.  Such  is  their  lot.  The  steer  entering  the  bloody  abattoir,  the  dog  in  the 
medical  research  laboratory,  the  hen  mechanically  laying  eggs  in  a wire  cage,  the  lion  bored  with  zoo 
confinement,  the  sweating  cow  pony,  the  chimpanzee  in  a space  capsule,  the  trout  at  the  end  of  a tired 
businessman 1 s line,  the  overfed  cat  that  substitutes  for  a spinster's  family,  the  mink  whose  hide  will  aaorn 
a lady's  shoulders,  and — yes — the  rodeo  bucking  horse  or  roping  calf  all  serve  nan  in  their  various  ways. 
There  isn't  anything  imnoral  about  this.  It  was  meant  to  be  this  way. 

Moreover,  the  idea  isn't  new.  It  was  first  expressed  many  thousand  of  years  ago: 

"...and  God  said  to  them,  'Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth  and  snhrhre  it;  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moves  urn  the  earth.  "*FRGM  GQ^ESIS. 


Footnotes: 


Dr.  Miller  refers  to  an  Ohio 
The  law  was  later  amended  to 


law  prohibiting 
allow  rodeo. 


rodeo . 


The  original  magazine  article  is  lost  and  the 
copy  was  reset  for  duplication. 
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% ACTION  FOR  ANIMALS 

P.O.Box  20184 
Oakland,  CA  94620 
510/652-5603 


"We  need  a boundless  ethics  which 
will  include  the  animals  also." 

—Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer 


July  8,  1992 


Congressman  Charlie  Rose,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations, 
Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
Room  1301,  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-6007 


RE : The  Animal  Welfare  Act,  and 

animals  in  exhibits 

Rodeos 


Good  morning.  Chairman  Rose,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  about  the  need  for  improvements  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  animals  used  in  exhibits.  My  focus  today  will  be  on  rodeo. 

My  name  is  Eric  Mills.  I live  in  Oakland,  California,  the  nation's  number  two 
rodeo  state,  after  Texas.  I am  the  unsalaried  coordinator  of  a grassroots  environ- 
mental and  animal  protection  organization  called  ACTION  FOR  ANIMALS,  which  I co- 
founded in  1982.  I publish  a monthly  calendar  of  events  for  some  350  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  activists  and  45  organizations.  At  different  times,  and  in  varying  capacities, 
I have  worked  for  The  Fund  for  Animals,  the  Humane  Farming  Association,  and  the 
Animal  Legal  Defense  Fund.  I have  written  rodeo  articles  for  The  Animals'  Agenda,  The 
Animal s'x  Voice,  the  Animal  Protection  Institute,  and  the  Peninsula  Humane  Society. 

I'm  originally  from  Kentucky,  where  as  a boy  I spent  considerable  time  around 
animals  on  my  grandparents’  farm.  I have  been  active  in  animal  protection  issues 
for  more  than  30  years.  For  the  past  6 or  7 years  much  of  my  time  and  energy  has 
been  spent  on  rodeo  issues.  Much  of  my  information  is  first-hand,  though  I do  have 
extensive  documentation  and  other  personal  accounts  of  rodeo  animal  injuries  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere.  Quite  frankly,  I look  forward  to  the  day  when 
rodeos  will  be  a thing  of  the  past,  and  the  American  public  will  no  longer  condone 
such  mistreatment  of  farm  animals.  As  Mohandas  Gandhi  has  written,  "The  greatness 
of  a nation  and  its  moral  progress  can  be  judged  by  the  way  its  animals  are  treated." 
Meanwhile,  however,  there  is  room  for  immediate  improvement  of  the  status  quo. 

Rodeo's  appeal  reaches  into  all  corners  of  American  society.  Not  long  ago, 

Malcolm  Baldridge,  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  President  Reagan,  was  killed  in  a 
rodeo  accident  just  a few  miles  from  where  I live.  There  are  rodeos  of  every  stripe: 
professional  and  amateur,  all-women's  rodeos,  black,  gay,  military,  police,  even 
"Little  Britches"  rodeos  for  the  pre-school  set. 

According  to  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  (PRCA),  they  sanction 
some  800  professional  rodeos  annually  in  the  U.S.  There  are  probably  twice  that 
number  of  amateur  events. 
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This  committee  should  be  aware  that  every  major  animal  welfare  organization 
in  the  U.S.  is  opposed  to  all  rodeos  because  of  their  inherent  cruelty.  The  Canadian 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  states  that,  "The  success  of  rodeos  inevitably  rests 
on  the  exploitation  of  animals'  reactions  to  pain,  noise  and  fear  and  the  animals' 
desire  to  escape." 

I began  my  rodeo  work  in  earnest  after  a weekend  at  the  Hayward,  CA  Police 
Officers'  Association  rodeo  in  1986,  an  amateur  event.  As  our  national  anthem  was 
being  played,  two  lines  of  horses  and  riders  slammed  head-long  into  each  other  in 
the  rodeo  arena.  The  first  three  calves  in  the  calf  roping  event  crashed  full-speed 
into  the  arena's  iron  railings,  going  to  their  knees.  Alsoifeatured  was  a "pig 
scramble,"  with  groups  of  10-12  kids  piling  atop  terrorized  piglets.  This  was 
followed  by  the  sexist  and  demeaning  "steer  dressing"  event. 

The  capper  of  the  day  was  a stallion  who  broke  his  leg  in  the  holding  chute. 

He  was  down  for  several  minutes  in  the  arena  as  stock  handlers  kicked  him  and  used 
electric  prods  to  get  the  animal  back  on  his  three  good  legs.  Though  I begged  the 
SPCA  humane  officer  to  euthanize  the  suffering  animal  immediately , he  refused,  saying 
he  "didn't  want  to  upset  the  children."  No  veterinarian  was  present,  and  nearly 
an  hour  later,  the  horse  was  dispatched  with  a police  officer's  gun.  Ironically, 
the  rodeo, was  a benefit  for  crippled  children,  many  of  whom  were  leaving  in  tears. 

The  Police  Association  board  promised  me  a veterinarian  for  the  next  year's 
rodeo,  but  did  not  follow  through  on  their  word.  The  very  first  calf  out  of  the 
chute  crashed  into  the  fence,  breaking  both  nose  and  palate.  After  falling  down 
three  times,  he  was  still  lassoed,  then  left  bleeding  in  an  adjoining  corral,  un- 
tended for  nearly  6 hours  before  our  own  vet  could  arrive.  There  were  numerous 
complaints  from  the  general  public.  That  particular  rodeo  has  been  cancelled  for 
the  foreseeable  future  due  to  public  outcry. 

I subsequently  drafted  a rodeo  animal  welfare  policy  for  the  rodeo  grounds 
which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  policy  requires  veterinary  presence 
at  all  rodeos,  both  professional  and  amateur,  bans  the  use  of  the  electric  prod 
once  the  animals  are  in  the  holding  chutes,  and  bans  events  such  as  "pig  scrambles" 
and  "steer  dressing."  The  arena  was  also  padded  at  my  request,  for  the  benefit 
of  animals  and  riders  alike. 

We  had  a similar  policy  put  in  place  the  following  year  at  the  Solano  County 
(CA)  Fairgrounds,  after  a racehorse  being  tried  out  for  the  rodeo  broke  her  leg 
at  a PRCA-sanctioned  event.  Again,  no  vet  was  on-site,  and  the  mare  suffered  for 
nearly  an  hour  waiting  to  be  euthanized. 
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Both  the  PRCA  and  the  International  Professional  Rodeo  Association  Q IPRA)  are 
to  be  commended  for  having  some  good  humane  guidelines.  Inexcusably,  though,  neither 
organization  requires  veterinary  presence  at  their  rodeos.  The  PRCA  rul ebook  states, 
"A  veterinarian  shall  be  present  or  on  call  (emphasis  added)  for  every  performance." 
The  IPRA  has  a similar  rule.  Unfortunately,  the  "on  call"  option  is  often  the  choice, 
since  it  is  cheaper.  Yet  the  California  Veterinary  Medical  Association  has  reported 
that  it  should  cost  only  $150-$250  for  an  eight-hour  vet.  Rodeo  injuries  are  almost 
always  emergency  situations,  and  an  "on  call"  vet  has  repeatedly  proved  inadequate. 
Much  avoidable  animal  suffering  has  been  the  result.  As  a recent  editorial  in  the 
Contra  Costa  Times  (CA)  said,  "If  promoters  can't  pay  a vet  to  be  present,  there 
shouldn’t  be  a rodeo.  There's  no  charity  so  important  that  animals  must  suffer 
needlessly." 

Interestingly,  PRCA  rules  require  the  presence  of  an  ambulance  and  first-aid 
facilities  for  the  cowboys."  And  federal  and  state  laws  require  veterinary  presence 
at  horse  races  and  horse  shows.  Why  not  at  rodeos?  And  yes,  cowboys  do  get  injured, 
which  is  regrettable.  But  they're  in. the  arena  by  their  own  choice,  unlike  the 
unwilling  four-legged  participants. 

Cotton  Rosser,  stock  contractor  and  member  of  the  PRCA  Board  of  Directors,  tells 
me  that^only  about  half  of  the  800  annual  PRCA  rodeos  have  an  on-site  vet.  The 
amateur  rodeos  rarely  have  a veterinarian  present. 

OTHER  INJURIES 

I have  seen  and  am  aware  of  many  other  injuries,  often  without  benefit  of  immedi- 
ate veterinary  attention.  I have  a signed  statement  from  a security  guard  at  the 
1987  Watsonville,  CA  rodeo  who  witnessed  a bucking  horse  break  her  back,  who  was  then 
left  for  1 1/2  hours  in  agony  awaiting  an  "on  call"  veterinarian.  Horses  have  broken 
their  necks  running  into  arena  posts,  as  at  rodeos  in  Folsom  and  Salinas,  CA.  A horse 
at  last  year's  Salinas  rodeo  broke  his  leg  in  the  "Wild  Horse  Race,"  and  had  to  be 
destroyed.  This  is  a non-sanctioned  event,  and  should  be  banned.  Nevertheless,  the 
same  event  is  scheduled  for  next  week's  rodeo.  The  Monterey  SPCA  took  photos  last 
year  at  this  same  rodeo  of  a bull  who  broke  off  a horn  in  the  chutes,  leaving  a 
bloody  and  painful  stump,  in  addition  to  at  least  five  horses  with  bloody  flanks 
from  the  bucking  straps,  padded  though  they  are.  A stock  contractor  at  this  same 
rodeo  in  1981  reported  that  85%  of  his  horses  wouldn't  buck  without  the  strap. 

Both  the  bucking  strap  and  the  electric  prod  were  recently  banned  in  Pittsburgh, 

PA  after  the  death  of  a bucking  there. 
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Calf  roping  - Of  all  sanctioned  events,  probably  calf  roping  is  the  least  defensible. 
In  1989  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  banned  the  event  due  to  the  stress  and  injury  to 
the  young  animals.  Currently,  only  "break-away"  calf  roping  is  allowed,  in  which 
the  runnings  calves  are  neither  jerked  to  a sudden  stop,  slammed  to  the  ground,  or 
tied  up.  In  support  of  the  bill.  Dr.  E.J.  Finocchio,  DVM,  sent  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  Rhode  Island  State  Legislature  on  2/28/89: 

"'Rodeo  Livestock  do  AuAtatn  certain  injuAieA  Auch  on,  tacenationA , 

ApnainA,  AtAou.nA,  bAoken  boned,  and  other  netated  injunieA  that 
do  need  irmediate  pAofieAAionat  attention.  I have.  MitneAAed  and 
tended  to  catveA  Mho  became  paratyzed  finom  Aevene  Apinat  coAd 
injury  and  MkoAe  tAa.ch.eaA  (Mindptpes)  Mene  to  tatty  on  partiatty 
Aevened,  cauAtng  a tifi e- threatening  Actuation. ” 

That  the  PRCA  knows  that  calf  roping  is  a concern  is  evidenced  by  the  growing  trend 
to  place  the  event  last  on  the  program,  so  that  more  sensitive  folks  can  go  home 
early.  And  in  televised  rodeo,  almost  never  do  you  see  the  calf  hitting  the  end 
of  the  rope  at  speeds  of  up  to  27mph— the  camera  invariably  pans  back  to  the  horse 
and  rider.  And  for  good  reason.  Imagine  the  public  outcry  if  we  were  to  treat 
our  pet  dogs  thusly. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  steer  roping.  Though  banned  in  Texas,  this  brutal 
event  is  still  sanctioned  by  the  PRCA  in  at  least  10  states.  One  Dr.  T.K.  Hardy,  a 
Texas  veterinarian  and  sometime  steer-roper,  commented  to  Newsweek  in  1972,  "I  keep 
30  head  of  cattle  around  for  practice,  at  $200  a head.  You  can  cripple  3 or  4 in 
an  afternoon. . .so  it  gets  to  be  a pretty  expensive  hobby." 

Many  of  rodeo's  non-standard  events  deserve  closer  scrutiny.  A few  years  ago 
the  Canadian  "Calgary  Stampede"  made  the  national  news  when  at  least  three  horses 
were  killed  in  a calamitous  pile-up  during  the  chuckwagon  race.  This  event  can  be 
seen  at  the  California  Rodeo  in  Salinas  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a disaster  waiting  to 
happen. 

Professional  rodeo  would  be  wise  to  distance  itself  from  such  non-sanctioned 
events  as  "wild  horse  races,"  "chuckwagon  races,"  "pig  scrambles,"  "steer  dressing," 
and  the  like,  for  they  have  little  to  do  with  life  on  a working  ranch,  which  purport- 
edly is  what  rodeo  represents.  They  are  all  nonsensical,  and  put  the  animals  at 
risk  of  serious  injury,  even  death. 

Charreadas  - Two  other  events  should  be  noted,  though  neither  is  sanctioned  by  the 
PRCA  or  IPRA.  In  California  there  are  an  estimated  40  charreada  associations.  These 
are  Mexi can-style  rodeos,  many  of  which  are  held  most  weekends  throughout  the  year 
throughout  much  of  the  Southwest. 
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One,  "tailing,"  involves  a mounted  cowboy  who  grabs  a running  steer  by  the 
tail,  then  wraps  the  tail  over  his  booted  stirrup.  Riding  off  at  an  angle,  he 
attempts  to  jerk  the  animal  off  its  feet  and  slam  it  to  the  ground.  There  are 
reports  of  the  tail's  being  ripped  off  the  steer's  body. 

Another  charreada  event  involves  the  lassoing  of  a running  horse  by  the  front 
feet,  sometimes  throwing  the  animal  head  over  heels.  Such  a horse  broke  his  neck 
in  San  Antonio  last  fall. 

Charreadas,  unlike  their  American  counterparts,  often  have  horsemen  in  the 
arena  with  the  bull  riders.  I have  seen  horses  gored  by  the  bulls--the  potential  for 
serious  injury  is  there. 

AB  1660  - California's  Rodeo  Veterinarian  Bill  - Two  years  age  I drafted  AB  1660, 
authored  by  Assemblywoman  Jackie  Speier.  The  bill  was  initially  written  to  include 
required  veterinary  presence  at  all  California  rodeos,  both  professional  and  amateur. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  has  been  badly  weakened,  due  in  part  to  opposition  from 
the  PRCA.  As  amended,  the  bill  would  now  require  veterinary  presence  only  at  the 
state's  100  professional  rodeos,  and  an  "on  call"  vet  ate  the  estimated  250  amateur 
rodeos.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  it  is  at  the  amateur  rodeos  where  most  accidents 
and  injuries  occur,  to  cowboys  and  animals  alike,  as  the  PRCA  likes  to  point  out. 

The  bilj  has  passed  the  State  Assembly,  and  will  soon  be  heard  before  its  second 
Senate  Committee. 

There  is  broad  public  support  for  this  humane  legislation,  presenting  as  it 
does  an  "everybody  wins"  opportunity.  More  than  150  letters  from  organizations, 
veterinarians,  and  individuals  have  come  in  in  support,  more  than  on  any  other  bill 
Assemblywoman  Speier  is  carrying.  The  California  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
supports  the  bill,  and  we've  collected  in  excess  of  10,000  signatures  on  petitions, 
nearly  2,000  of  them  from  rodeo  fans,  including  a number  of  rodeo  cowboys. 

Rodeo  is  Big  Business.  According  to  a PRCA  "California  Fact  Sheet,"  more  than 
3.5  million  spectators  attended  California  rodeos  in  1988,  paying  >18.5  million 
in  ticket  sales  alone,  bringing  in  an  additional  $200  million  spent  on  food,  gas, 
local  services,  hotels,  etc.  Surely  a tiny  fraction  of  that  amount  is  owed  to  the 
animals  involved. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  closing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I would  strongly  urge  that,  at  a minimum, 
the  following  changes  be  made  on  behalf  of  animals  used  in  rodeos: 
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1.  That  a veterinarian  be  required  on  site  at  all  rodeos,  both 
professional  and  amateur; 

2.  That  "break-away"  calf  roping  be  substituted  for  the  standard 
variety  of  calf  roping  now  generally  practiced; 

3.  That  steer  roping  be  banned  outright,  as  it  now  is  in  Texas; 

4.  That  a conveyance  be  provided  at  every  rodeo  to  carry  out  any 
injured  animals; 

5.  That  the  use  of  electric  prods  or  "hotshots"  be  disallowed,  once 
the  rodeo  animals  are  in  the  holding  chutes  immediately  prior 

to  entering  the  rodeo  arena. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  help  improve  the  lives 
of  rodeo  animals.  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  of  your  questions. 


attachments 


P.S.  - For  anyone  desiring  an  in-depth  look  at  the  rodeo  mystique  and  ethic,  I 
strongly  recommend  the  book  Rodeo:  An  Anthropologist  Looks  at  the  Wild 

and  the  Tame,  by  Elizabeth  Atwood  Lawrence  (1982).  Dr.  Lawrence  is  now 
at  Tufts  University  in  Boston. 


Eric  Mills,  coordinator 
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"El  coleo,"  or  "tailing,"  is  a standard  event  at  most  Mexican  charreadas.  A running  steer  is^ 
grabbed  by  the  tail  from  horseback.  The  charro  then  throws  his  booted  stirrup  over  the  steer  s 
tail  for  added  leverage,  runs  his  horse  off  at  an  angle,  and  throws  the  steer  to  the  ground, 
putting  the  animal  at  serious  risk  of  injury.  Often  the  same  steer  is  used  repeatedly. 
Occasionally  the  tail  is  ripped  from  the  animal's  body.  Another  good  reason  for  an  on-site  yet 

There  are  approximately  40  charro  associations  throughout  California,  more  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  Many  of  them  present  charreadas throughout  much  of  the  year. 


HSUS/SAKACM 


A horse,  roped  by  its  front  legs,  is  slammed  to  the  ground  on  its  back  and  side  as  part 
of  the  brutal  action  in  a charreada  rodeo  held  in  California. 


Another  standard  charreada  event  which  puts  the  animals  a great  risk  involves  lassoing  a 
running  horse  by  the  front  feet,  sometimes  throwing  the  animal  head  over  heels.  Such  a 
horse  broke  his  neck  at  a San  Antonio  charreada  in  the  fall  of  1991. 
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Date 

“We  need  an  ethics  which  will 
include  the  animals  also.  " 

Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer 

July  15,  1991 

RECENTLY  DOCUMENTED 

RODEO  ANIMAL  INJURIES  (A  partial  and  very 

IN  CALIFORNIA  Incomplete  llstfnj) 

Injury  Where  Documentation 

Summer/ 90 

Horse  with  broken  leg. 
Destroyed. 

Laytonville  Rodeo 

Dr.  Kerry  Levin-Smith 

5/90 

Bull  with  broken  leg, 
delayed  slaughter.  NO 
VET  PRESENT. 

Coachella  - Mexican 
style  rodeo 
(NON-PROF.) 

Humane 

Sacramento 

1989 

Steer  with  broken  horn 
(from  steer  wrestling). 
Left  untreated.  NO  VET. 

Orange  County  Fair 
(NON-PROF. ) 

Fund  for  Animals,  L.A. 

1989 

Steer  with  broken  horn. 

Southern  Calif. 

Fund  for  Animals,  L.A. 

1989 

Two:  cow  and  calf,  both 

with  broken  legs.  Destroyed. 

CA  Gay  Rodeo  circuit 
(NON-PROF.) 

Rodeo  fan/E.  Mills 

7/16/88 

Horse  in  "Wild  Horse  Race" 
hits  concrete  wall.  Lame 
& bleeding  from  nose  & mouth, 
still  saddled  and  ridden. 

NO  VETERINARIAN  PRESENT. 

L.A.  Equestrian  Ctr. . 
Bill  Pickett  Black 
Cowboys  Rodeo  Assn. 
(NON-PROF. ) 

, Fund  for  Animals,  L.A. 

7/88 

Bucking  mare  with  broken  leg. 
Destroyed  after  1-hour  wait. 
NO  VETERINARIAN  PRESENT. 

Solano  Co.  Fair 
(PRCA) 

Vallejo  Tines-Herald, 
July  22,'  1988 

6/7/88 

Bucking  horse  with  broken 
back.  Lay  for  1 1/2  hours 
awaitinq  on-call  vet. 

Watsonville  - 
charreada 
(NON- PROF. ) 

Sworn  statement  by 
eye-witness  (a  Security 
Guard  at  rodeo) 

5/88 

Saddle  bronc  euthanized, 
spinal  injury. 

Thousand  Oaks, 
Conejo  Valley  Days 
(PRCA) 

News  Chronicle,  1000 
Oaks,  CA,  S/2/1988 

1987 

Wound  open  to  the  bone  on 
horse's  hind  leg;  untreated; 
horse  in  filthy  trailer. 

NO  VET  PRESENT. 

L.A.  - Inglewood 
Forum 

Fund  for  Animals  - 
L.A. 

1987 

Roping  calf  with  broken  nose 
& palate— left  bleeding  & 
untreated  for  six  hours 
awaitinq  on-call  vet. 

Hayward  Rowell  Ranch 
Hayward  Police  Offi- 
cers Assn  Rodeo 
(NON-PROF.) 

Eric  Mills,  Action 
for  Animals  - eye 
witness,  & others 

6/86 

Bucking  horse  breaks  leg  in 
holding  chute.  Handlers 
kick  and  use  electric  prods 
to  get  him  on  3 feet.  Shot 
1 hr.  later.  NO  VET  PRESENT. 

II 

ii  n u 

There  are  some  100  professionally-sanctioned  rodeos  held  annually  in  California,  plus  another 
250  or  so  unsanctioned  and  amateur  rodeos,  second  only  to  Texas.  VETS  ARE  REQUIRED  AT  HORSE 
RACES.  WHY  NOT  AT  RODEOS? 
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Date 

Injury 

Where 

Documentation 

6/86 

Three  roping  calves  in 
a row  crash  into  fence, 
going  to  their  knees. 

NO  VET  PRESENT. 

Hayward  Rowell  Ranch, 
HP0A  Rodeo 
(N0N-PR0F.) 

Eric  Mills,  Action 
for  Animals,  eye- 
witness, et  al . 

1984 

Roping  calf  with  broken 
leg.  Stock  handlers  hide 
calf  from  Humane  Officer. 

Grand  National  Rodeo, 
S.F.  Cow  Palace 
(PRCA  Rodeo) 

Humane  Officer, 
Peninsula  Humane 
Society 

1982 

Horse  with  broken  leg,  taken 
out  on  stretcher;  euthanized. 

II  II 

M II 

1982 

Roping  calf  with  broken  leg. 
Medicated,  then  euthanized 
at  ranch. 

.. 

II  II 

7/25/81 

Two  roping  calves  with  broken 
legs--taken  to  slaughter  house. 

The  California  Rodeo, 
Salinas  (PRCA) 

Monterey  SPCA,  and 
S.F.  Chron.,  7/25/81 

7/80 

Horse  ran  into  iron  pole,  died. 
("Wild  Horse  Race"?) 

(PRCA) 

M H 

7/80 

Steer  - neck  broken  in  team 
roping  event,  destroyed. 

II  II 

(PRCA) 

" " 

7/80 

"Wild  Cow  Milking  Contest"  - 
cow  knocked  unconscious 
running  into  fence. 

" " (PRCA) 

9/76 

Pick-up  horse  dies  of  heart 
attack. 

Folsom  Rodeo  (PRCA) 

Humane  Society  U.S. 
(Sacramento) 

9/76 

Saddle  bronc  killed  running 
into  fence  & breaking  neck. 

" " (PRCA) 

In  the  fall,  1990,  at  the  Sunol  (Alameda  County)  Mexi can-style  rodeo  I (Eric  Mills, 
Action  for  Animals)  saw,  and  have  on  video  tape: 

1.  A horse  do  a complete  somersault,  landing  on  his  rider,  putting  both  at 
risk  of  serious  injury. 

2.  A bucking  bull  gore  a horse  twice. 

3.  A downed  steer  kicked  repeatedly.  Cowboys  attempted  to  force  him  to  his  feet 
by  forcing  their  fingers  in  his  nose  and  twisting  and  pulling. 

4.  "Tailing"  of  steers  (which  sometimes  rips  the  tail  from  the  body);  and 
the  lassoing  of  running  horses  by  their  front  feet,  a life-threatening 
exercise.  The  horse  being  used  both  were  under-weight  and  had  open  sores. 

NO  VETERINARIAN  WAS  PRESENT  FOR  ANY  OF  THIS.  There  are  some  40  charro  associations 
(Mexican-style  rodeos)  throughout  California,  many  of  which  sponsor  as  many  as  a dozen 
charreadas  annually. 

AN  ON-SITE  VETERINARIAN  AT  ALL  RODEOS,  BOTH  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR,  COULD  DO  MUCH  IN 
PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE,  AND  SPARE  INNUMERABLE  ANIMALS  MUCH  PAIN  AND  SUFFERING. 

♦♦♦Documentation,  photos  and  videos  available  upon  request*** 
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Rodeo: 


For  about  half  an  hour  before  the  ride,  the  saddle  bronc  rider  tormented  the 
horse,  administering  backhand  slaps  to  the  animal's  head  again  and  again  as 
it  wailed  in  the  wooden  chute. 

Fear  seemed  to  well  in  the  beast's  eyes,  but  when  the  chute  finally  opened 
the  horse  stopped  dead  in  Its  tracks,  as  if  to  defy  the  cowboy,  despite  a ferocious  tug 
on  the  leather  bucking  strap  squeezed  tightly  around  its  loins. 

Finally,  after  two  pokes  from  an  electric  prod,  the  horse  lurched  forward  and  began  to 
buck. 

It  was  not  a pretty  ride.  The  cowboy,  for  all  his  provocation,  finished  with  what  at  that 
time  was  the  day's  lowest  score  at  the  California  Rodeo. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
'Rodeo  Critics  Call  It  Legalized  Cruelty, " 7/25/8 1 

Touted  as  "a  great  American  tradition’  and  the  last  real  family  entertainment'  by  its 
legions  of  fans,  rodeo  is  condemned  nonetheless  by  every  major  animal  protection 
organization  in  the  U.S.  Is  it  perhaps  that  cruelty,  like  beauty,  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder?  In  1982  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Humane 
Association  formulated  a joint  rodeo  policy  which  says,  in  part:  The  HSUS  and  the 
AHA  contend  that  rodeos  are  not  an  accurate  or  harmless  portrayal  of  ranching  skills; 
rather,  they  display  and  encourage  an  insensitivity  to  and  acceptance  of  brutal 
treatment  of  animals  in  the  name  of  sport.  Such  callous  disregard  of  our  moral 
obligations  toward  other  living  creatures  has  a negative  impact  on  society  as  a whole 
and  on  impressionable  children  in  particular.' 

Regarding  the  animals,  one  hears  such  callous  remarks  in  the  rodeo  circuit  as,  'Aw, 
they're  going  to  slaughter  anyway.’  True  enough,  and  all  the  more  reason  to  treat  them 
as  humanely  as  possible  before  that  time.  Or,  as  one 
vegetarian  activist  likes  to  admonish  the  cowboys,  'Don't 
play  with  your  food!'  The  anti-cruelty  laws  of  most  states 
would  seem  to  prohibit  rodeos,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find 
local  district  attorneys  willing  to  prosecute  alleged  rodeo 


American  tradition  or 
Legalized  cruelty? 

Some  would  call  it  both... 


by 

Eric  Mills, 
coordinator 


Action  I 
P.  O.  Box  20184 
Onklnnd,  CA  94620 
Tel.  (415)  652-5603 


America’s  rodeo  heritage  (from  the  Spanish  'rodear':  to 
round  up  extends  back  to  the  late  1 800s,  when  the 
activities  started  as  a break  from  ranchhands'  everyday 
routine.  'In  those  days,'  says  the  Professional  Rodeo 
Cowboys  Association,  'the  primary  draw  for  the  cowboys 
was  to  gain  ’bragging  rights’  and  win  a few  side  bets.' 

But  rodeo,  and  the  times,  have  changed.  These  days 
rodeo  is  big  business.  The  10,000-member  PRCA,  based 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  was  incorporated  in  1975 
and  now  boasts  its  own  commissioner.  The  PRCA 
annually  sanctions  some  700  rodeos,  with  prize  monies 
totaling  nearly  $17  million  in  1989,  and  a broad  spectrum 
of  sponsors;  cigarette  and  jeans  companies,  auto  and  truck  manufacturers,  and  beer 
and  soft  drink  bottlers.  And  today’s  rodeo  participants  are  more  likely  to  be  professional 
athletes  than  ranchhands.  Some  are  drawn  to  the  sport  because,  as  one  cowboy  put 
it,  they're  'too  lazy  to  work,  too  nervous  to  steal  and  too  jealous  to  pimp.' 

The  United  States  is  rodeo’s  principal  stronghold,  though  the  sport  is  also  popular  in 
parts  of  Canada  and  Australia.  Touring  shows  periodically  play  the  European  circuit. 
Normally  a warm- weather  undertaking,  the  advent  of  large  indoor  arenas  has  allowed 
rodeo  to  become  a year-round  activity,  with  the  National  Finals  taking  place  in  Las 
Vegas  each  December. 

Though  rodeo  may  be  republican  in  tone,  it  is  certainly  democratic  in  scope.  There 
are  rodeos  of  every  stripe;  "Little  Britches'  rodeos  for  children,  high  school  and  college 
rodeos,  and  police,  military,  and  prison  rodeos.  Curiously,  considering  their  own 
histories  of  oppression,  there  are  even  black,  gay,  and  all-women  rodeos.  Nor  are  high- 
ranking  politicians  immune:  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Malcolm  Baldridge, 
was  killed  in  a rodeo  accident  in  1987. 

The  animals 

Rodeo’s  detractors  claim  that  ordinarily  docile  farm  animals  are  provoked  into  the>r 
wild  behavior  via  bucking  straps,  electric  prods,  raking  spurs,  pain,  and  fear.  Advocates 
respond  that  these  are  naturally  'ornery'  animals  who  like  to  buck,  who  woUd  have 
gone  to  slaughter  but  for  rodeo.  They  further  claim  that  a bucking  horse  or  bull  is  in  the 
arena  only  about  eight  minutes  a year.  But  those  'eight  minutes’  do  not  account  for  the 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Continued  from  previous  page 
hundreds  of  hours  of  unsupervised  practice 
on  the  same  animal,  where  "anything  goes.- 

Stock  contractors  say  that  many  of 
their  bucking  animals  perform  well 
into  old  age.  far  longer  than  the 
average  lifespan  of  these  animals. 

Perhaps.  But  simple  longevity  does 
not  justify  what  the  animals  are 
forced  to  endure  in  the  arena.  Nor 
could  the  same  be  said  for  the 
calves,  steers,  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats  whose  life  on  the  rodeo  circuit 
is  a relatively  short  one.  Their  worth  is 
valued  at  "cents  per  pound,"  and 
they  are  treated  accordingly. 

An  added  concern  is  the  stress  of 
constant  travel  on  rodeo  livestock, 
often  in  poorly-ventilated  vehicles. 

Though  there  are  state  laws  requiring 
that  the  animals  be  unloaded,  fed. 
and  watered  at  specified  intervals, 
enforcement  is  spotty  at  best.  The 
animals  undoubtedly  fare  better  with 
the  PRCA  than  on  the  amateur  rodeo 
circuit,  however. 


The  events 

"The  horses  and  bulls  enjoy  what 
they're  doing,  and  if  you  hurt  them, 
they  won't  do  it  any  more." — a PRCA 
stock  contractor,  in  the  PRCA's  "Humane  Facts:  The  Care 
and  Treatment  of  Professional  Rodeo  Livestock"  (1989), 
p.  10. 

There  are  eight  standard  PRCA  events:  three  bucking 
events  (bareback,  saddle  bronc,  bull  riding);  three  roping 
events  (calf,  steer,  team);  plus  steer  wrestling  and  barrel 
racing.  Barrel  racing  is  confined  to  women  only,  and  women 


Unlike  the  horse-riding  events,  which  have  their  origin  in 
ranch  life,  bull  riding  was  created  for  its  crowd-pleasing 
aspects,  and  is  the  most  dangerous  event  in  all  of  rodeo  for 
the  human  participants.  Bulls,  unlike 
horses,  will  often  fry  to  gore  or 
trample  fallen  riders.  Rodeo  clowns 
play  a critical/ole  in  protecting  the 
riders  frorp  bulls’  hooves  and  horns 
by  distracting  the  enraged  animals. 

As  a horse  or  bull  bursts  into  the 
arena  from  the  holding  chute,  a 
leather  flank  strap  (also  called  bucking 
strap)  is  cinched  tightly  around  the 
animal's  sensitive  inguinal  region,  just 
behind  the  rib  cage.  PRCA  rules 
require  that  the  straps  be  fleece-lined; 
still,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  sores 
caused  by  them.  Rodeo  proponents 
claim  that  the  flank  strap  doesn’t 
hurt  the  animals— that  it's  only  an 
"irritant"  to  "tickle"  them  and  make 
them  kick  higher.  One  stock  con- 
tractor concedes  that  "85  percent  of 
the  animals  won't  buck  without  a 
bucking  strap"  (San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  op.  cit.),  and  indeed  most 
horses  stop  bucking  the  moment  the 
strap  is  loosened. 

Half  a rider's  score  is  based  on  the 
performance  of  the  bucking  horse  or 
bull.  Thus  the  wilder  the  ride,  the 
more  points  for  the  cowboy,  which 
translates  into  more  prize  money  (i.e.,  big  bucks  equal  Big 
Bucks). 

Calf,  steer,  and  team  roping  all  have  their  origins  in  the 
everyday  life  of  a working  ranch.  It's  a rare  cowboy  who 
would  intentionally  harm  livestock,  yet  the  time  and  money 
constraints  of  rodeo  competition  do  not  encourage  humane 
treatment.  Some  ranchers  reportedly  refuse  to  hire  rodeo 


do  not  compete  in  the  other  seven  events. 

To  receive  a score  in  the  bucking  events,  the  cowboy  must 
stay  on  the  horse  or  bull  for  a minimum  of  eight  seconds, 
and  he  receives  additional  points  for  his  spurring  action. 


cowboys,  claiming  they're  too  rough  on  the  animals. 

A 1975  study  done  for  the  PRCA  concludes  that,  "with  95 
percent  confidence,  there  is  no  significant  amount  of  roping 
stress  incurred  by  rodeo  calves  during  rodeo"  ( 'Humane 
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Facts,'  op.  clt.,  p.  1 1).  Nevertheless,  last  year  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  passed  a law  banning  standard  calf  roping. 
The  following  testimony  was  given  in  support  of  the  law  by 
Dr.  E.J.  Finocchio:  'As  a large  animal  veterinarian  for  20 
years. ..I  have  witnessed  firsthand  the  Instant  death  of  calves 
after  their  spinal  cords  were  severed  from  the  abrupt  stop  at 
the  end  of  a rope  when  traveling  up  to  30  mph.  I have  also 
witnessed  and  tended  to  calves  who  became  paralyzed 
...and  whose  tracheas  were  totally  or  partially  severed.... 
Slamming  to  the  ground  has  caused  rupture  of  several 
internal  organs  leading  to  a slow,  agonizing  death  for  some 
of  these  calves.* 

A viable  alternative  is  'breakaway'  calf  roping,  in  which  the 
specially-designed  rope  breaks  upon  impact,  and  the 
running  calf  is  neither  stopped  abruptly,  thrown  to  the 
ground,  nor  tied  up.  One  would  hope  that  the  great  public 
concern  over  the  fate  of  'milk-fed'  veal  calves  would  carry 
over  into  concern  for  roping  calves,  for  there  are  clear 
parallels.  In  both  cases,  infant  animals  are  separated  from 
their  mothers  and  put  into  highly  stressful  situations,  one  for 
a gourmet  item,  one  for  entertainment — both  unjustifiable. 

Another  particularly  brutal  event,  even  by  rodeo's  rough 
standards,  is  steer  roping.  In  it,  a mounted  cowboy  lassoes 
a running  steer,  then  flips  the  animal  into  the  air,  slamming 
him  to  the  ground.  Afterwards,  the  cowboy  dismounts  to  tie 
up  any  three  legs  of  the  stunned  or  unconscious  animal.  Dr. 
T.K.  Hardy,  a Texas  veterinarian  and  sometime  steer-roper, 
commented  to  Newsweek  (10/2/72):  'I  keep  30  head  of 
cattle  around  for  practice,  at  $200  a head.  You  can  cripple  3 
or  4 in  an  afternoon.  Then  your  horse  costs  around  $5,000, 
so  it  gets  to  be  a pretty  expensive  hobby.'  Steer  roping  was 
part  of  40  PRCA  rodeos  in  10  states  in  1988:  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

In  team  roping,  each  'team'  is  comprised  of  two  riders. 
The  ’header"  lassoes  the  horns  of  a running  steer  and  the 
'heeler'  ropes  the  animal's  hind  legs.  The  cowboys  then 
stretch  the  steer  out  between  them.  Strained  ligaments  and 
tendons  can  result. 


In  steer  wrestling,  the  cowboy  slips  from  his  horse  at  full 
gallop  to  grab  the  horns  of  a running  steer  and  force  the 
animal  to  the  ground  by  violently  twisting  his  neck.  Consider 
the  statement  made  to  the  International  Society  for  Animal 


Rights  by  Dr.  C.G.  Haber,  a veterinarian  with  30  years 
experience  as  a meat  inspector  lor  the  USD  A:  'The  rodeo 
folks  send  their  animals  to  the  packing  houses  where... I 
have  seen  cattle  so  extensively  bruised  that  the  only  areas  in 
which  the  skin  was  attached  was  the  head.  neck,  legs,  and 
belly.  I have  seen  animals  with  6 to  8 ribs  broken  from  the 
spine  and  at  times  puncturing  the  lungs.  I have  seen  as 
much  as  2 and  3 gallons  of  free  blood  accumulated  under 
the  detached  skin.' 

Barrel  racing  Is  restricted  to  women  only.  The  cowgirl  rides 
in  a doverleaf  pattern  through  a set  of  55-gallon  oil  drums  in 
the  fastest  time  possible.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
innocuous  of  all  PRCA  events,  but  still  a matter  of  concern, 
especially  when  unsound  horses  are  used.  As  Dr.  Kerry 
Levin-Smith  (veterinarian  and  former  rodeo  competitor) 
wrote  to  the  California  State  Fair  Board  in  1988:  *1  have  seen 
horses  compete  successfully  in  the  arena  who  show  marked 
lameness  before  or  after  the  event.  Pickup  riders  frequently 
use  lame  horses  for  their  job.  too... I would  like  to  see 
veterinary  inspection  of  all  rodeo  stock  and  drug  testing  of 
winning  rodeo  entries  instituted,  as  well  as  a requirement  for 
a veterinarian  on  premises  during  all  events.' 


Charreadas 

Unfamiliar  to  the  general  public,  Mexican-style  rodeos 
known  as  'charreadas'  (from  the  Spanish  'charro* — horse- 
man) are  popular  in  some  Western  states,  with  an  accent  on 
pageantry  and  horsemanship.  Charreadas  do  not  use  flank 
straps,  and  the  bucking  events  are  not  timed.  The  charro 
rides  until  he  is  thrown  or  the  horse  or  bull  stops  bucking. 
Two  events  in  the  charreada  are  of  special  concern.  In  'el 
coleo'  (tailing),  a running  steer  is  grabbed  by  the  tail,  flipped 
into  the  air  and  slammed  to  the  ground,  often  stunning  the 
animal  or  knocking  him  unconscious.  Occasionally  the  tail  is 
ripped  from  the  body.  ‘Manganas  a pie'  (roping  on  foot) 
involves  lassoing  a running  horse  by  the  front  feet,  some- 
times throwing  the  horse  head  over  heels.  Both  these  events 
are  extremely  dangerous  for  the  animals. 


Cesar  Chavez,  president  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  and 
an  ethical  vegetarian,  wrote  in  1980  to  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  in  opposition  to  a proposed  'bloodless*  bullfight.  His 
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words  are  as  easily  applicable  to  rodeos:  ’Cruelty,  whether  it 
is  directed  against  human  beings  or  against  animals,  is  not 
the  exclusive  province  of  any  one  culture  or  community  of 
people.  Racism,  economic  deprival.  dog  fighting  and 
bullfighting  are  cut  from  the  same  fabric:  violence.* 


Other  events 

In  addtion  to  the  eight  PRCA-sanctioned  events,  there  is 
an  odd  mix  of  ’comedic’  acts  which  appear  at  many  rodeos, 
both  professional  and  amateur.  These  include  "steer 
dressing.*  calf  and  greased 
pig  'scrambles.*  goat  tying, 
chuckwagon  racing,  and 
“wild  cow*  milking  contests. 

Another  crowd-pleaser  is  an 
act  featuring  a small  (and 
probably  terrified)  monkey 
dressed  in  a miniature 
cowboy  suit  and  tied  to  the 
back  of  a sheepdog 
herding  a flock  of  ducks. 

Few  of  these  events  have 
anything  to  do  with  ranch 
life,  and  many  pose  dangers 
to  the  animals.  Three  horses 
were  killed  in  a calamitous 
pileup  in  a chuckwagon  race 
at  the  Calgary  Stampede  in 
1986.  Five  others  have  died 
since  1983  as  a result  of 
injuries  in  the  Omak, 

Washington  ‘Suicide  Race.* 

Asked  his  opinion  of  steer 
dressing  ancf  pig  scrambles, 
one  Texas  bull  rider  told  an 
Oakland.  Calif.,  Tribune 
reporter  (5/1/88),  *1  never 
heard  of  them  events.  Stuff 
like  that  should  be  banned 
from  rodeo.  It  just  degrades 
the  professional  athletes.* 


Rodeo  injuries 
and  veterinary  care 

PRCA  rules  do  not  prevent  injuries,  though  they  do  help  to 
minimize  them.  Indeed,  many  rodeo  critics  think  the  animals 
would  benefit  greatly  if  all  rodeos  were  PRCA-sanctioned.  for 
the  majority  of  animal  injuries  occur  at  amateur  rodeos, 
some  1 500  of  which  take  place  annually  in  the  U.S.  PRCA 
Rule  No.  7.14.5  states:  *An  official  veterinarian  should 
[emphasis  added)  be  available  at  all  events.*  It  is  not 
required.  An  'on-call*  vet  has  repeatedly  proved  inadequate, 
for  rodeo  injuries  almost  always  require  immediate  attention. 

More  than  3.5  million  spectators  attended  California 
rodeos  in  1988,  spending  $18.5  million  on  tickets  alone.  It 
seems  only  common  decency  that  a few  of  those  dollars 
should  be  spent  for  veterinary  care.  Regretably,  cowboys  are 
injured,  too,  but  paramedics  and  ambulances  are  provided 
for  them. 

In  the  past  three  years  in  northern  California,  there  have 
been  documented  deaths  of  at  least  five  animals  due  to 
injuries  suffered  in  rodeos,  ranging  from  broken  legs  and 
noses  to  broken  backs— all  without  benefit  of  immediate 
veterinary  aid.  There's  a crying  need  for  state  legislation  in 


be  supportive  of  it.  even  if  only  for  monetary  reasons. 


Sexism  in  the  rodeo 

*Rodeo  is  an  incredibly  heavy  male  trip.  It  depends  largely  on 
the  mystique  of  the  cowboy,  the  proud,  lonely  figure  who  relies 
only  on  his  own  skills,  the  utter  ethical  integrity  of  his  fellow 
cowboys  and  the  luck  of  the  draw.  That  leads  to  a lot  of  old- 
fashioned  machismo.  Women  are  either  rodeo  queens  or 
groupies,  interesting  only  as  sexual  rewards  and  diversions.’ 
—Newsweek.  10/2/72 

Feminism  and  the  women’s  movement  notwithstanding. 

present-day  rodeo  has 
changed  little  since  that  was 
written.  Women  are  still 
relegated  to  one  event 
only — barrel  racing — and  are 
often  disparagingly  referred  to 
'bucklebunnies.*  A highly 
recommended  book  for  anyone 
intrigued  by  the  cowboy  ethic  is 
Elizabeth  Atwood  Lawrence's 
Rodeo:  An  Anthropologist 
Looks  at  the  Wild  and  the 
Tame.  In  it,  a Wyoming  steer- 
wrestler  expresses  himself 
thusly:  ’Women  should  not 
rodeo  any  more  than  men  can 
have  babies.  Women  were  put 
on  earth  to  reproduce,  and  are 
close  to  animals.  Women's 
liberation  is  on  an  equal  to  gay 
liberation — they  are  both 
ridiculous.’ 

This  deadly  attitude  is  played 
out  in  spades  in  ’steer 
dressing,"  an  event  seen  at 
PRCA  and  amateur  rodeos 
alike.  Teams  of  two  or  three 
cowboys  throw  a frantically 
struggling  steer  to  the  ground 
and  attempt  to  force  women's 
lace  panties  (sometimes  jeans) 
over  the  animal's  hind  legs, 
often  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  crude  commentary 
from  the  rodeo  announcer.  The  not-so-subtle  message,  of 
course,  is  that  women  are  like  animals  and  it’s  perfectly 
acceptable  to  abuse  and/or  demean  both  for  fun. 

Public  outcry  over  steer  dressing  helped  bring  about  the 
demise  of  a police  charity  rodeo  in  northern  California  recently. 

A subsequent  editorial  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
suggested  a compromise:  ‘Have  cowboys  wrestle  another 
cowboy  to  the  ground  and  dress  him  in  lingerie.  If  the  point  is 
humiliation,  you  might  as  well  do  it  to  somebody  who  can 
blush.* 

The  rodeo  arena  would  seem  a fertile  meeting  ground  for  an 
alliance  between  women's  groups  and  animal  rights  advocates. 
Just  for  starters,  consider  all  the  anti-woman  epithets  of  animal 
origin,  or  the  closely- related  issue  of  dominance. 


Children  and  rodeo 

Rodeo  seems  an  anomaly  in  a society  that  prides  itself  on 
kindness  to  animals.  We’ve  mentioned  the  ’Little  Britches* 
rodeo  circuit.  Many  county  fairs  present  "mutton  bustin'* 
contests,  in  which  preschool  children  attempt  to  ride  a panic- 
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stricken  sheep.  Ptg  and  calf  'scrambles’ 
put  Chilean  and  animals  alike  at  risk. 
Children  receive  a very  mixed  message 
and  become  contused  when,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  encouraged  to  be  kind  to 
animals,  yet  at  a rodeo  they  routinely  see 
animals  terrorized  and  harmed,  seem- 
ingly with  adult  approval. 

Some  public  school  districts  even 
send  their  kids  on  Held  trips  ('Buc karoo 
Da/)  sponsored  by  various  rodeo 
associations,  an  apparent  attempt  to 
build  future  audiences.  Dr.  Jeri  Ryan,  a 
child  psychotherapist,  wrote  in  1989  to 
the  Livermore  (Calif.)  school  board  of  her 
concerns  relating  to  the  'potential 
damage  to  a childTs  psychological  and 
moral  development  that  can  result  from 
witnessing  such  a brutal  event  as 
rodeo.'  Some  would  call  these  field  trips 
a form  of  child  abuse. 

Humane  education  is  mandated  In 
California's  public  schools.  It  seems  a 
real  conflict  of  interest  for  a school 
district  to  take  children  to  see  animals 
abused — not  only  on  school  time,  but  at 
taxpayers’  expense. 

One  of  the  more  poignant  examples  of 
just  how  insidious  rodeo  mythology  has 
become  is  the  story  of  an  Indian  child  at 
the  Pendleton  (Oregon)  Round-Up  a few 
years  back.  When  asked  by  a rodeo 
cowboy  what  he  wanted  to  be  when  he 
grew  up,  a cowboy  or  an  Indian,  the 
child  replied  without  hesitation,  'A 
cowboy!' 

Lights  in  the  tunnel:  the 
future  of  rodeo 

Baltimore  County,  Maryland  has  suc- 
cessfully banned  standard  calf  roping,  as 
has  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Rhode 
Island  also  passed  a law  in  1989  requir- 
ing that  a veterinarian  be  present  at  all 
rodeo  events  (largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Friends  of  Animals).  In  California,  the 
Solano  County  Fairgrounds  and  the  Hay- 
ward Rowell  Ranch  now  have  policies 
requiring  a vet,  and  prohibit  steer  dres- 
sing, pig  and  calf  scrambles,  and  the 
use  of  the  electric  prod.  A similar  policy 
is  being  considered  by  the  California 
State  Fair  Board.  There  has  been 
progress,  assuredly. 

Without  major  reform,  growing  public 
awareness  and  concern  about  rodeo 
cruelties  could  well  lead  to  the  sport's 
demise  in  spite  of  its  *traditional*  appeal. 
Looking  toward  such  a future,  a superior 
court  judge  in  the  Netherlands  ruled  in 
1988  that  any  Dutch  city  could  ban 
rodeos  simply  because  they  show  a 
basic  disrespect  for  animals.'  Sounds 
downright  civilized.  O 


What  Tou  Can  Do  About 
Rodeos 


0 Educate  yotxeeff  about  the  realities  of 
rodeo.  Firsthand  experience  ie  invaluable: 
attend  a few.  both  professional  and  amateur. 
Talk  to  the  cowboys  and  the  fans  to  get  their 


0 Read  the  book.  Rodeo:  An  Anthro- 
pologist Looks  at  the  Wild  and  theTame,  by 
Elizabeth  Atwood  Lawrence  (UrW.  of  Tenn- 
essee Press.  1982)  tor  an  understanding  of 
the  cowboy  psyche. 

0 Write  tor  a copy  of  ‘Humane  Facts'  (and 
other  materials)  from  the  Professional  Rodeo 
Cowboys  Association,  101  Pro-Rodeo  Drive, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80919;  719-593-8840. 
The  PRCA  Commissioner  is  Lewis  Cryer. 
Subscribe  to  the  biweekly  ’ProRodeo  Sport 
News,'  $1 7 per  year,  to  keep  up-to-date  on 
rodeo. 

0 Contact  HSUS  lor  a price  list  on  anti- 
rodeo materials  at  2100  L Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20037.  ISAR  has  a rodeo 
fact  sheet  available  at  20  tor  $1 .00  (421 
South  State  Street,  Clarks  Summit,  PA 
18411).  PETA  has  free  materials:  RO.  Box 
42516,  Washington.  DC  20015.  Use  these 
materials  for  educational  laafteting. 

0 Contact  major  sponsors  of  rodeo  to 
express  your  concerns:  Adolph  Coors  Co., 
Golden.  CO  80401  (800-642-61 16);  Coca 
Cola  USA  P.O.  Drawer  1 734,  Atlanta.  GA 
30301  (800-GET-COKE);  Safeway  Stores, 

Inc.,  4th  & Jackson  Sts.,  Oakland,  CA  94660 
(800-962-1660);  Winston  Cigarettes,  c/o  R.J. 
Reynolds.  Inc.,  Reynolds  Blvd.,  Winston- 
Salem,  NC  27102  (919-741-5000);  Wrangler 
Jeans,  c/o  Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  301  N.  Elm  St., 
Greensboro,  NC  27420  (919-373-3400). 
Other  major  sponsors  include  United  Ariines, 
Copenhagen-Skoal,  and  Black  velvet.  Check 
the  rodeo  program  for  local  advertisers;  then 
contact  them. 

0 Set  up  meetings  with  facilities  manage- 
ment and  with  country  supervisors  and/or  city 
councilmembers  to  work  out  rodeo  policies. 
Encourage  legislation  pertaining  to  rodeo 
animal  welfare. 

0 "Letters  to  the  Editor'  are  effective— and 
free.  Rodeo  is  vulnerable  on  a number  of 
points,  particularly  calf  and  steer  roping  and 
the  lack  of  veterinary  care. 

0 Make  use  of  picket  lines,  especially  with 
media  coverage.  Investigate  the  possibility  of 
radio  and  TV  free- speech  messages,  and 
phone  in  to  radio  talk-shows. 

O The  U.S.  Postal  Service  Is  currently 
considering  a commemorative  rodeo  stamp. 
Protest  to  them  at  475  L'Enfart  Plaza  SW, 
Washington,  DC  20260-6700,  Attention. 

, Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee.  O 
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CRUELTY-FREE 

Our  unique  catalog  has  the 
largest  selection  of  cosmetics, 
toiletries  and  household  pro- 
ducts - All  developed  without 
the  cruelty  of  animal  testing. 
For  your  FREE  catalog, 
call  or  write: 

Uon 
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UNLOVED, 

UNWANTED, 

POISONED 


IF  YOU  CARE  ABOUT  ANIMALS,  give  a thought 
to  the  animals  of  Greece  ano  suppon  the  Greek 
Animal  Welfare  Fund  in  England'  ■ Unbelievably 
bad.''  say  returning  visitors  from  Greece  ot  the  hor- 
rors of  animal  mistreatment  in  that  beautiful  coun- 
try Packs  of  ill-treated,  homeless  dogs  Starving 
cats  Worked-kHteath  donkeys  horse,  mules  The 
solution?  too  often  it  s poison,  or  a lingenng  death 
from  starvation  What  can  be  done? 

The  Greek  Animat  Welfare  Fund,  from  it  s head- 
quarters in  London,  supports  associated  chanbes 
and  devoted  workers  m Greece  Will  you  held?  A 
donation,  however  small  wi  help  towards  shelters 
tor  the  homeless,  an  an- important  sterilizing  cam- 
paign.  and  our  ultimate  dream— a fleet  ot  mobile 
clinics  to  ewer  the  whole  country* 
for  more  details  ot  our  merciful  wort  please  write 
to  Mtv  Oven  Win.  Greek  Animal  Welfare  Fend 
(AA).  tl  Lever  Bam  Read.  Purity.  Sumy  CR2 
1HY,  England  And  bale  at  la  help  Greece  kelp 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

THE  ALLIANCE  OF  MARINE  MAMMAL  PARKS  AND  AQUARIUMS 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEPARTMENT  OPERATIONS, 
RESEARCH,  AND  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 
HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE 
July  8,  1992 

The  Alliance  of  Marine  Mammal  Parks  and  Aquariums 
( "Alliance" ji7  represents  twenty-three  zoos,  aquariums  and 
scientific  research  facilities  which  further  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  marine  mammal  conservation  through  the  public 
display  of,  and  research  regarding,  marine  mammals.  In  1991,  32 
million  people  visited  Alliance  institutions.  The  Alliance 
appreciates  this  opportunity  to  share  information  about  our 
members'  educational,  research  and  stranding/rescue  programs  and 
to  discuss  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

I.  The  Public  Display  and  Scientific  Research  Community 
Contributes  to  Marine  Mammal  Conservation. 


A.  Education. 

To  the  millions  of  people  who  visit  our  facilities,  we  offer 
an  otherwise  unattainable  learning  opportunity.  Millions  of 
people  walk  away  from  our  facilities  with  a strong  determined 
interest  in  assuring  that  marine  mammals  are  safe  and  protected 
in  the  wild.  Visitors  learn  about  the  importance  of 
conservation,  responsible  human  behavior,  principles  of  ecology, 
animal  communication,  and  natural  behaviors. 

Alliance  parks  and  aquariums  open  to  the  public  typically 
have  professional  educators  on  staff.  Exhibit  graphics  are 
designed  in  cooperation  with  these  professionals.  Trained 
narrators  answer  the  questions  we  know  from  experience  our  guests 
will  raise. 

At  some  facilities,  graphics  and  narrated  presentations  are 
supplemented  by  demonstrations  in  which  a teacher  discusses 
animal  behavior  while  trainers  help  the  animal  show  the 
behavior. 


- The  Members  of  the  Alliance  are  Sea  World  of  Florida,  Sea 
Life  Park  Hawaii,  Point  Defiance  Zoo  & Aquarium,  John  G.  Shedd 
Aquarium,  Chicago  Zoological  Society,  National  Aquarium  in 
Baltimore,  New  England  Aquarium,  New  York  Aquarium,  Marine  World 
Africa  USA,  Dolphin  Quest,  Indianapolis  Zoological  Society,  Miami 
Seaquariura,  Sea  World  of  California,  The  Walt  Disney  Company, 
Minnesota  Zoological  Garden,  Ocean  World,  Sea  World  of  Texas, 
Dolphin  Research  Center,  Inc.,  Long  Marine  Lab,  The  Dolphin 
Experience,  Gulf  World,  Sea  World  of  Ohio,  and  Naval  Ocean 
Systems  Center. 
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In  addition  to  our  programs  for  the  general  public,  most 
Alliance  members  offer  specially  designed  educational  programs 
prepared  by  experienced  teachers.  Programs  are  offered  for  the 
blind,  students  who  speak  foreign  languages,  gifted  students, 
autistic  children,  and  teachers  and  professors  at  the  elementary, 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  as  well  as  adults  of  all 
ages. 

For  schools  which  cannot  bring  their  students  to  us,  some 
Alliance  members  have  developed  assembly  programs  and  other 
outreach  programs.  Where  it  is  helpful  to  prepare  visiting 
students.  Alliance  members  with  these  programs  can  send  a 
curriculum  aid  packet  in  advance  of  the  trip  to  assure  that  the 
educational  benefits  of  the  visit  are  optimized. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  more  than  nine  million  adults  and 
students  have  participated  in  these  special  educational  programs 
which  have  been  acclaimed  by  teachers  and  participants. 

The  Coordinator  of  the  Talented  and  Gifted  Program  at  the 
East  School  in  Connecticut  wrote  one  Alliance  member  praising 
their  week-long  program  saying  that  "observing,  interacting  and 
acquiring  factual  knowledge .. .will  bond  the  students  forever  to 
the  life,  energy,  intelligence  and  yes  freedom  of  sea  mammals. 

After  a week's  course  in  Florida  to  learn  about  marine 
mammals,  students  from  Denver  organized  a slide  show  for  their 
English  and  social  studies  classes  calling  for  a tuna  boycott  to 
protect  dolphins. 

The  California  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
wrote  another  Alliance  member  saying  he  was  particularly 
impressed  with  their  "curriculum  materials  that  integrate  the 
academic  disciplines  of  mathematics,  science  and  social  science." 

One  parent  accompanying  her  child  to  a park  commented  that 
"close  contact  with  dolphins .. .makes  the  whole  issue  come  alive 
for  (children).  Protecting  wildlife  becomes  more  real  and 
therefore  encourages  more  effort  and  activism." 

The  Education  Program  Coordinator  of  the  Hawaiian  Humane 
Society  complimented  an  Alliance  member  on  its  contributions  to 
seminars  for  local  educators  on  "Animal  Education  Programs." 

These  comments  are  typical  of  the  positive  public  response 
to  the  programs  offered  by  Alliance  members. 

B.  Research. 

Research  is  also  an  essential  element  of  marine  mammal  parks 
and  aquariums. 

Generally,  research  falls  into  two  categories. 
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On-site  projects  are  aimed  at  improving  animal  husbandry 
knowledge  including  health  information,  diet  and  reproductive 
biology.  This  type  of  research  continues  to  assure  that  our 
marine  mammals  are  housed  in  the  best-designed  habitats. 

Because  of  this  research,  breakthroughs  have  been  achieved 
in  a number  of  fields  including  breeding,  animal  care  and 
husbandry,  animal  behavior  and  biology.  The  marine  mammal 
community  has  developed  specialized  vitamin  formulations, 
formulas  for  stranded  newborns,  and  cleaning  techniques  used  to 
save  marine  mammals  involved  in  oil  spills.  Our  experts  were 
among  the  first  to  help  the  animals  injured  by  the  Valdez  spill. 

The  second  category  of  research  is  field  and  basic 
research.  Findings  are  presented  at  professional  meetings  and 
then  published  in  scientific  journals.  In  this  way,  our  research 
benefits  government,  environmental  and  conservation  groups 
throughout  the  world. 

A list  of  the  research  studies  by  the  U.S.  Navy's  Marine 
Mammal  Program  alone  consumes  ninety  pages.  The  list  of  recently 
published  works  by  Sea  World  fills  thirty  pages.  Research  at 
Alliance  institutions  has  studied  breeding  habits, 
rehabilitation,  hormone  production,  ingestion  of  plastic  debris, 
mass  strandings,  heartworm  disease,  atherosclerosis,  genetics, 
pregnancy  and  more.  In  addition,  a significant  new  study  is  in 
progress  on  immune  systems  in  hopes  of  finding  clues  to  the  cause 
of  die-offs  in  wild  populations. 

Some  of  our  members  support  the  Hubbs-Sea  World  Research 
Institute  in  San  Diego  which  has  performed  research  with  far- 
reaching  benefits  to  marine  mammals  and  other  animals  and  birds, 
helping  to  assure  better  lives  for  all  species.  These  studies 
focus  on  issues  such  as  animal  migration  to  help  protect 
endangered  species,  and  to  improve  breeding  and  release 
programs. 

Cooperative  efforts  are  common.  Hubbs  scientists  have 
worked  with  the  Air  Force  to  study  the  effects  of  aircraft  noise 
on  birds  and  marine  mammals.  They  have  cooperated  with  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  a program  to  research  harbor  seal 
populations.  A study  was  done  with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  others  to  determine  how  harbor  seals  avoid  heart 
disease  even  though  their  all-seafood  diet  is  high  in  protein  and 
fatty  acids.  This  study  is  being  used  to  provide  clues  as  to  how 
humans  can  fight  heart  disease,  the  number  one  killer  of 
adults . 

In  just  the  last  five  years.  Alliance  members  alone  have 
spent  approximately  $19.2  million  on  research,  much  of  which  is 
critical  in  establishing  the  causes  of  illness  or  death  in  the 
wild  and  cures  for  the  stranded  animals  found  on  beaches 
throughout  the  United  States  and  other  countries  across  the 
continents. 
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C.  Helping  Stranded  Animals. 

Our  members  voluntarily  participate  in  federally-sponsored 
stranding  response  networks  organized  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service.  Because  of  their  expertise,  these  Alliance 
members  are  authorized  by  the  federal  government  to  treat  marine 
mammals . 

A single  park  or  aquarium  may  get  as  many  as  500  calls  a 
year  to  help  animals  that  appear  to  be  injured  or  sick.  Most  of 
the  calls  for  help  involve  seals  and  sea  lions,  and  manatees  that 
have  been  injured  by  boaters.  Occasionally,  migrating  gray  or 
humpback  whales  or  dolphins  are  trapped  in  fishing  nets  and  need 
rescuing . 

Northern  Elephant  Seal  pups  are  sometimes  left  by  their 
mothers  before  they  have  learned  to  search  for  food  on  their 
own.  Alliance  members  help  train  them  to  survive  on  their  own 
and  release  them  back  into  their  natural  environment.  In  busy 
years,  as  many  as  30  may  be  cared  for  at  one  facility. 

Most  animals  die  before  rescuers  can  arrive,  but  significant 
numbers  are  helped  — 3,000  in  the  last  five  years.  Bottlenose 
dolphins,  whales,  manatees,  seals  and  sea  lions  have  been  rescued 
by  Alliance  members  over  the  last  five  years.  California 
rescuers  report  an  over  60%  survival  rate  for  their  efforts. 

When  animals  are  released,  they  are  marked  for  re- 
identification and  many  are  radio/satellite  tracked  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  gather  still  more  data  to  help  other 
animals.  Almost  all  of  the  releases  have  been  successful. 

These  stranding  operations  are  costly  and  Alliance  members 
bear  that  financial  burden.  Since  1987,  Alliance  members  have 
spent  approximately  $5.2  million  rescuing,  treating,  feeding  and 
releasing  marine  mammals.  Often,  these  animals  have  been 
severely  injured  and  would  not  be  able  to  survive  in  the  wild. 
These  animals  are  maintained  at  Alliance  facilities  at  our  own 
cost . 

D.  Caring  for  Animals  at  Our  Facilities. 

Alliance  members  provide  the  highest  level  of  care  possible, 
generally  exceeding  government  requirements.  We  also  work  on 
developing  breeding  programs  and  we  are  proud  of  our  success  with 
breeding.  In  fact,  a 1990  study  done  by  Duffield  and  Wells 
indicates  that  all  parameters  measuring  reproductive  performance 
of  dolphins  in  parks  and  aquariums  exceed  those  of  the  wild 
population.  California  sea  lions  and  harbor  seals  in  our 
facilities  are  essentially  self-sustaining. 

As  to  the  lifespan  of  marine  mammals  in  zoos  and  aquariums, 
studies  have  shown  that  dolphins  live  on  the  average  in  the  wild 
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about  the  same  number  of  years  as  they  live  in  zoos  and 
aquariums . 

Our  mandate  is  to  care  for  animals  humanely  in  safe  and 
comfortable  facilities  with  well-trained  professionals  and  state- 
of-the-art  medical  and  husbandry  techniques  under  proper 
government  regulation.  Our  goals  are  consistent  with  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  and  with  the  need  to  conserve  marine  mammals  and  the 
ecosystems  on  which  they  depend. 

II . The  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

The  Alliance  supports  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  We  are  prepared  to  work  with  this  Committee  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  review  existing  standards  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  animals.  In  fact,  the  Alliance  is 
already  undertaking  a review  of  existing  care  and  maintenance 
standards . 

A regulatory  process  presently  exists  for  amending  these 
standards.  New  statutory  authority  is  not  needed.  What  is 
needed  is  additional  resources  for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  ("APHIS").  We  believe  APHIS  has  done  a good 
job,  but  we  believe  there  is  a need  for  increased  funding  for 
APHIS  to  support  their  programs. 

The  Alliance  also  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  clarify  that 
the  applicable  standards  for  the  care  and  maintenance  standards 
of  marine  mammals  in  zoos  and  aquariums  are  the  APHIS 
standards.  It  would  be  an  unnecessary  and  confusing  duplication 
of  effort  and  taxpayers  dollars  if  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  also  sought  to 
promulgate  care  and  maintenance  standards.  Currently,  both 
agencies  have  adopted  the  APHIS  standards  and  we  believe  that  the 
practice  should  be  codified  in  law. 

III.  Conclusion . 

The  contributions  of  the  public  display  and  scientific 
research  communities  to  the  conservation  of  marine  mammals  and 
the  protection  of  the  ecosystem  upon  which  they  depend  is 
chronicled  in  the  millions  of  visitors  who  come  to  our  facilities 
each  year  and  who  leave  with  a renewed  dedication  to  marine 
conservation.  They  are  chronicled  in  the  thousands  of  research 
projects  funded  by  Alliance  members.  And,  they  are  chronicled  in 
the  vast  sums  spent  on  the  rescue  and  rehabilitation  of  stranded 
marine  mammals  who  would  die  on  our  beaches  without  the  voluntary 
commitment  of  resources  made  by  Alliance  members. 
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Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

ATTN:  Donald  Husnik 
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Management  and  Budget 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  our  audit  of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service's  compliance  with  requirements  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act.  Your  January  17,  1992,  response  to  the  draft  report  is  included  as 
exhibit  B with  excerpts  and  the  Office  of  Inspector  General's  position 
incorporated  into  the  recommendation  sections  of  the  report. 

Based  on  your  response  to  Recommendation  No.  3c  in  the  draft  report,  we  have 
removed  this  recommendation  along  with  the  related  details  from  the  final 
report.  Management  decisions  have  not  yet  been  reached  for  any  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report.  The  Findings  and  Recommendations 
section  of  the  report  includes  a description  of  the  status  of  the  management 
decision  for  each  recommendation. 

In  accordance  with  Departmental  Regulation  1720-1.,  please  furnish  a reply 
within  60  days  describing  the  planned  corrective  actions  and  timeframes  for 
implementation  for  those  recommendations  for  which  a management  decision  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  Please  note  that  the  regulation  requires  a management 
decision  to  be  reached  on  all  findings  and  recommendations  within  a maximum 
of  6 months  from  report  issuance,  and  final  action  to  be  taken  within  1 year 
of  the  management  decision.  Correspondence  concerning  final  actions  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  Finance  and  Management. 


JAMES  R.  EBBITT 
Assistant  Inspector  General 
for  Audit 
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I - SCOPE  AND  SUMMARY 
Scope 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  our  audit  of  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service's  (APHIS)  compliance  with  requirements  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  The  audit  objectives  were  to  determine  (1)  if 
APHIS  is  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  under  the  act,  (2)  if 
internal  controls  are  adequate  to  ensure  the  proper  operation  of  the 
program,  and  (3)  if  followup  actions  are  adequate  when  unsatisfactory 
conditions  are  noted. 

Audit  work  was  performed  at  the  agency's  headquarters  office  in 
Hyattsville,  Maryland,  and  at  sector  offices  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  and 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Licensed  and  registered  facilities  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  were  reviewed  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  animal  care  facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act  and  subject 
to  review  by  APHIS.  These  States  contain  about  40  percent  of  the 
facilities  under  the  control  of  the  act.  Our  audit  was  conducted  from 
May  through  September  of  1991,  and  covered  activities  performed  by 
APHIS  during  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

We  interviewed  officials  at  the  agency's  headquarters  to  determine  the 
operating  procedures  (APHIS  regulations)  developed  to  implement  the  act, 
supervision,  and  guidance  provided  to  field  offices,  and  the  procedures 
established  to  ensure  adequate  training  of  inspectors.  At  the  sector 
offices,  we  reviewed  procedures  for  performing  prelicensing  and 
compliance  inspections,  procedures  for  followup  inspections  when 
violations  were  noted,  documentation  supporting  training  provided  to 
field  inspectors,  and  coordination  activities  between  the  animal  care 
and  regulatory  enforcement  staffs. 

We  reviewed  a judgmental  sample  selected  based  on  facility  locations  of 
284  of  the  3,051  facility  inspection  reports  maintained  at  the  sector 
offices.  Then,  we  selected  a sample  of  30  facilities  from  the 
284  inspection  reports  for  site  visits.  This  judgmental  sample  was 
selected  based  on  our  analyses  of  the  284  inspection  reports  and  the 
geographical  locations  of  the  facilities.  Accompanied  by  an 
APHIS  inspector,  we  performed  reviews  at  the  30  facilities  to  test 
the  accuracy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  existing  APHIS  inspec- 
tion procedures.  The  audit  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  government  auditing  standards.. 

Summary 

Our  audit  concluded  that  APHIS  cannot  ensure  the  humane  care  and 
treatment  of  animals  at  all  dealer  facilities  as  required  by  the  act. 
APHIS  did  not  inspect  dealer  facilities  with  a reliable  frequency,  and 
it  did  not  enforce  timely  correction  of  violations  found  during 
inspections.  Specifically,  we  found  the  following  conditions: 
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- Of  284  facilities  reviewed,  46  or  16.2  percent  of  the  facilities  had 
received  no  annual  inspection  and  another  126  or  80.8  percent  of 
156  facilities  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  act  had  received  no 
followup  inspections  in  the  required  time  period.  The  infrequency  of 
inspections  occurred  because  APHIS  expects  a limited  number  of 
qualified  inspectors  to  perform  a large  number  of  inspections.  We 
calculated  that  APHIS'  68  animal  care  inspectors  would  need  to 
perform  15,070  inspections  annually  nationwide  to  meet  APHIS' 
requirements. 

- APHIS  does  not  have  an  effective  inspection  monitoring  system,  and  it 
does  not  have  formal  procedures  which  set  the  frequency  of 
inspections  or  of  followup  inspections  when  regulatory  violations  are 
disclosed. 

- APHIS  had  not  timely  penalized  facilities  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  act.  During  a review  of  30  facilities,  we  found  that  7 dealers 
had  not  corrected  violations  identified  during  3 or  more  inspections. 
In  one  case,  these  continuous  violations  were  noted  as  far  back  as 
July  1988.  We  also  noted  that  for  the  284  facility  inspection 
reports  reviewed,  49  facility  licenses  were  renewed  by  APHIS  when  the 
facilities  were  known  to  be  in  violation  of  the  act. 

APHIS  regulations  need  to  be  enforced  to  ensure  the  proper 
identification  of  animals  and  the  accuracy  of  inventory  records 
maintained  at  dealer  facilities.  Although  APHIS  regulations  were 
specific  about  how  dealers  were  to  maintain  inventory  records  and 
identify  animals,  the  regulations  were  not  being  followed.  Of  the 
22  licensed  breeding  facilities  we  visited,  17  had  not  properly 
identified  the  animals.  In  addition,  14  of  these  facilities  did  not 
maintain  adequate  inventory  records. 

APHIS  had  identified  in  its  fiscal  year  1989  yearend  Financial  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  report  that  animal  welfare  was  an  assessable 
unit  and  scheduled  an  internal  control  review  for  1993.  Therefore, 
APHIS  had  not  reported  any  of  the  control  weaknesses  identified. 
Internal  control  weaknesses  disclosed  during  the  audit  are  identified  in 
exhibit  A. 
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II  - BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1966  and  subsequent  amendments  outline  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  responsibilities  to  ensure  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  warmblooded  animals  used  for  research  and 
exhibition,  and  sold  as  pets  through  wholesalers.  Through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture's  mandate  in  April  1972,  these  responsibilities  were 
delegated  to  APHIS.  The  primary  mission  of  APHIS  is  to  protect  the 
animal  and  plant  resources  of  the  nation  from  diseases  and  pests  in 
order  to  preserve  the  marketability  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  within 
this  country  and  abroad.  Compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act 
is  controlled  by  the  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  unit, 
created  by  a reorganization  within  APHIS  during  fiscal  year  1989. 
The  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  unit  is  composed  of  5 sector 
offices,  overseeing  about  5,638  licensed  and  1,917  registered 
facilities  (see  Figure  1). 


REAC  SECTOR  OFFICES 


Figure  1 

In  addition  to  ensuring  humane  care  and  treatment  of  warmblooded  animals 
used  for  authorized  purposes,  APHIS  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the 
humane  care  of  regulated  animals  when  transported  in  interstate  or 
intrastate  commerce,  and  for  preventing  the  sale  of  animals  that  are 
stolen. 

■ 
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Sector  office  supervisors  and  animal  care  specialists  are  responsible 
for  facility  licensing,  registration,  inspections,  and  investigations 
of  complaints.  The  field  staff  of  veterinary  medical  officers,  animal 
health  technicians,  and  investigators  perform  compliance  inspections  and 
investigations. 

Facilities  regulated  by  the  act  are  either  licensed  or  registered. 
Vendors  of  animals  are  licensed  in  three  classes:  Class  A licensees 
(dealers)  are  breeders  who  deal  only  in  animals  which  they  breed  and 
raise;  class  B licensees  (dealers)  are  those  who  acquire  animals  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  in  turn  sell  the  animals;  and  class  C licensees 
(exhibitors)  are  those  who  display  animals  to  the  public.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  a license,  a vendor  must  meet  minimal  standards  for 
facilities  and  care. 

Facilities  registered  under  the  act  include  research  facilities, 
carriers,  intermediate  handlers,  and  certain  exhibitors.  Adherence  to 
APHIS  regulations  is  ensured  by  having  a trained  inspector  perform  an 
initial  prelicensing  inspection,  make  at  least  one  annual  unannounced 
inspection  of  all  facilities  covered  by  the  act,  and  investigate 
alleged  violations  of  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

The  act  requires  all  non-Federal  research  facilities  to  register  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  every  3 years,  be  inspected  once 
a year  by  a USDA  official,  and  submit  an  annual  activity  report  to 
the  APHIS  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  sector  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  State  where  the  facility  is  located.  By  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  propose  standards  to  govern  the 
humane  handling,  care,  treatment,  and  transportation  of  animals  by 
research  facilities.  This  includes  minimum  requirements  for  handling, 
housing,  feeding,  and  watering;  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  shelter 
from  extremes  of  weather;  and  adequate  veterinary  care,  which  would 
include  the  appropriate  use  of  anesthetic,  analgesic,  or 
tranquillizing  drugs.  The  law,  however,  precludes  the  Secretary  from 
developing  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to  design, 
outlines,  guidelines,  or  performance  of  actual  research  or 
experimentation  carried  out  by  research  facilities. 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  directs  the  Secretary  to  require  each 
research  facility  to  establish  an  institutional  animal  care  and  use 
committee  to  assess  animal  care,  treatment,  and  practices  in 
experimental  research  as  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  research 
facility.  The  committee  would  represent  society's  concerns  regarding 
the  welfare  of  animals  used  at  each  facility  for  research.  By  law,  the 
institutional  animal  care  and  use  committee  must  consist  of  at  least 
three  members:  A chairman,  a Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  a 
third  member  not  affiliated  with  the  facility  to  represent  the 
general  public.  This  committee  is  required  to  prepare  a semiannual 
evaluation  regarding  the  research  facility's  program  for  humane  care  and 
use  of  the  animals  and  facilities,  including  the  research  study  areas. 
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For  fiscal  year  1990,  the  Animal  Welfare  Program  received 
$7.46  million  in  appropriations.  An  estimated  13,050  compliance 
inspections  of  7,555  licensees  and  registrants  were  made. 

During  fiscal  year  1991,  the  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  unit 
established  a task  force  to  address  concerns  from  the  general  public 
and  the  animal  industry  regarding  the  humane  care  and  treatment  of 
animals.  The  task  force's  mission  includes  the  development  of 
alternatives  to  improve  the  welfare  of  animals  and  overall 
administration  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  The  primary  focus  of  the 
task  force  is  commercial  pet  breeders  and  distributors  within  APHIS' 
authority.  However,  the  task  force's  mission  gives  it  the  flexibility 
to  explore  related  issues  and  identify  problems  that  affect  the  welfare 
of  dogs  and  cats  in  the  pet  industry,  not  just  problems  with  dealers. 
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III  - FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  INSPECTIONS  OF  ANIMAL  DEALER  FACILITIES  WERE  NOT  PERFORMED  IN  A 
TIHELY  MANNER 

Inspectors  were  unable  to  inspect  animal  dealer  facilities  in  a 
timely  manner  because  APHIS  required  a large  number  of  examinations 
to  be  performed  by  a limited  number  of  qualified  inspectors,  and 
because  the  system  used  to  monitor  facility  inspections  was 
ineffective.  As  a result,  APHIS  cannot  ensure  humane  care  and 
treatment  of  animals  at  all  facilities  covered  by  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  (act)  of  1966. 

The  act,  most  recently  amended  December  17,  1985,  requires  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ensure  humane  care  and  treatment  of 
animals  maintained  at  dealer  facilities.  The  regulations  do  not 
specify  the  number  or  frequency  of  compliance  inspections,  or  the 
frequency  of  followup  inspections  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the 
act.  The  Deputy  Administrator  of  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care 
told  us  that  facility  inspectors  were  instructed  to  perform  at  least 
one  annual  compliance  inspection  of  each  facility  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  act.  To  ensure  that  facilities  take  timely 
corrective  action,  the  Deputy  Administrator  issued  a draft 
memorandum  in  1990  requesting  that  followup  inspections  be  performed 
within  30  days  after  the  established  corrective  action  deadline, 
when  noncompliance  items  are  identified. 

To  determine  the  timeliness  of  inspections,  we  reviewed  inspection 
reports  for  284  facilities  out  of  3,051  reports  filed  for  as  many 
licensed  and  registered  facilities  in  Missouri  and  the  North  Central 
Sector.  Our  objectives  were  to  determine  if  all  facilities  were 
inspected  and  if  proper  followup  examinations  were  made  when 
violations  were  disclosed.  Of  the  284  facilities  whose  reports  we 
reviewed,  46  or  16.2  percent  of  the  facilities  had  received  no 
annual  inspection.  Of  the  remaining,  APHIS  had  reported  156  in 
violation  of  regulations  but  had  not  performed  followup 
inspections  within  the  required  timeframes  for  126  or 
80.8  percent  of  the  facilities  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  act. 
Forty-nine  of  the  156  facilities  were  granted  license  renewals 
while  they  were  in  violation  of  the  act.  Figure  2 indicates  the 
results  of  our  review  of  the  284  inspection  reports. 

We  found  that  APHIS  procedures  do  not  distinguish  the  severity  of 
violations  of  the  act  between  serious  or  minor  violations.  We 
believe  that  if  violations  are  prioritized  in  accordance  with  the 
severity  of  the  situation,  APHIS  may  not  be  required  to  perform 
immediate  followup  inspections  for  facilities  with  minor  violations 
where  the  animals'  health  is  not  in  jeopardy.  If  this  procedure  was 
implemented,  this  may  reduce  the  number  of  facility  inspections  that 
APHIS  inspectors  are  required  to  make. 
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Our  audit  also  disclosed  that  a limited  number  of  regulatory 
enforcement  animal  care  inspectors  are  expected  to  perform  a large 
number  of  inspections.  To  determine  the  number  of  site  visits  which 
would  need  to  be  performed  to  adequately  complete  all  required 
inspections,  we  calculated  the  number  of  facility  inspections 
performed  in  Missouri  during  July  1991.  To  be  effective, 
inspections  must  be  unannounced;  however,  we  found  that 
18.7  percent  of  the  unannounced  inspections  could  not  be  conducted 
because  key  facility  personnel  were  absent  on  the  days  selected.  In 
addition,  our  review  disclosed  that  about  85.6  percent  of 
inspections  performed  in  Missouri  required  a followup  inspection 
because  of  identified  violations.  As  a result,  based  on  Missouri's 
1,199  animal  care  facilities,  2,442  compliance  inspections  could  be 
required  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  act.  Taking  into  account  the 
percentage  of  facilities  that  would  require  return  visits  to 
complete  inspections,  APHIS  could  be  required  to  make  15,070  site 
visits  nationwide  each  year.  At  the  time  of  our  audit,  APHIS  had  a 
field  staff  of  68  animal  care  inspectors. 


FACILITY  INSPECTION  REPORTS  REVIEWED 


Figure  2 


The  time  required  to  inspect  each  facility  varied;  depending  on  the 
size  and  the  condition  of  the  facility,  inspections  could  take  up 
to  3 hours.  It  appears  that  under  existing  APHIS  policy,  to  perform 
annual  inspections  for  all  facilities  and  follow  up  within  30  days 
after  the  established  corrective  action  deadline,  when  violations 
are  disclosed,  APHIS  needs  to  implement  a ranking  system  for 
facility  inspections  based  on  the  compliance  history  of  animal  care 
facilities.  The  result  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  required 
facility  visits. 
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We  also  reviewed  existing  monitoring  systems  used  by  APHIS  to 
control  required  inspections.  We  found  that  a nationwide  monitoring 
system  had  not  been  implemented.  The  Deputy  Administrator  for 
regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  told  us  that  the  animal  care  unit 
plans  to  implement  a computerized  monitoring  system  but  that  only 
limited  systems  development  operations  had  been  performed.  Without 
some  system  to  monitor  inspections,  APHIS  cannot  properly  control 
the  number  of  inspections  and  reinspections  required  to  ensure  the 
humane  care  and  treatment  of  animals  at  dealer  facilities. 

Although  APHIS  regulations  are  very  specific  regarding  inspections 
at  research  facilities,  we  could  not  locate  regulations  requiring 
inspections  of  dealer  facilities.  The  Deputy  Administrator  for 
regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  informed  us  that  the 
above-mentioned  policies  regarding  inspections  at  dealer  facilities 
have  not  been  officially  documented  in  APHIS  regulations.  We 
believe  that  for  APHIS  to  properly  document  the  requirements  to 
meet  the  mandates  of  the  act,  it  should  include  dealer  facility 
inspection  requirements  in  its  official  agency  regulations. 

Recommendation  No.  la 

Establish  a written  policy  documenting  the  severity  of  violations 
and  followup  action  required  by  inspectors. 

APHIS  Response 

APHIS  maintained  that  written  policy  is  already  in  place  covering 
violations  and  inspections.  Regulations  such  as  veterinary  services 
Memorandum  595.7,  Inspection  Procedures  Relative  to  Documentation  of 
Deficiencies,  apply  to  this  recommendation.  Under  the  1988  agency 
reorganization,  there  was  a carryover  of  written  policy 
(VS  Memoranda)  to  provide  direction  to  regulatory  enforcement  animal 
care  inspections.  To  facilitate  this  carryover,  they  have  changed 
the  numbers  of  certain  official  forms  and  formal  memoranda  from 
veterinary  services  to  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care,  and  they 
indicated  this  process  will  continue  as  necessary. 

OIG  Position 


Although  specifically  requested  during  the  audit,  we  were  not 
provided  written  procedures  which  identify  the  severity  of  Animal 
Welfare  Act  violations.  Therefore,  based  on  our  discussions  with 
the  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  officials,  the  carryover  of 
written  policy  to  the  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  unit,  as 
disclosed  in  the  agency's  response,  had  not  been  accomplished  at  the 
time  of  our  review.  Based  on  the  memoranda  numbers  for  the  policies 
provided  by  APHIS  in  their  response  to  the  report,  it  appears  that 
the  conversion  had  not  been  completed  as  of  January  17,  1992.  To 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  recommendation,  APHIS  should 
complete  their  conversion  of  veterinary  services  memoranda  into  the 
regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  unit  regulations. 
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To  reach  management  decision,  APHIS  needs  to  provide  a time-phased 
action  plan  to  complete  their  conversion  of  veterinary  services 
memoranda  into  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  unit  procedures. 

Recommendation  No.  lb 

Establish  a risk-based  facility  inspection  ranking  system,  allowing 
facilities  that  continuously  meet  APHIS  regulations  to  be  inspected 
less  often  than  facilities  with  continuous  violations. 

APHIS  Response 

APHIS  indicated  that  the  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  unit 
adheres  to  APHIS'  written  policy  veterinary  services  Memorandum 
595.7.  Procedure  C priorities,  which  states,  in  part, 
"Deficiencies  identified  as  "Major"  will  take  priority  over  other 
deficiencies  for  reinspection  in  the  utilization  of  available 
resources."  Regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  uses  the  same 
approach  as  veterinary  services  since  resources  are  limited  for  a 
vast  and  growing  program.  The  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care 
program  field  staff  has  prioritized  reinspections  by  limiting  them 
to  those  facilities  of  major  concern.  Minor  deficiencies  are 
addressed  on  the  subsequent  routine  inspection.  Minor  deficiencies 
do  not  fall  under  a 30-day  limitation  for  compliance  unless  they  are 
chronic  in  nature  and  have  reached  a point  whereby  the  inspector 
recommends  a case  be  developed  against  the  violator.  Inspectors  are 
well  trained  to  initiate  a decision  to  file  a case  if  circumstances 
dictate. 

OIG  Position 

As  stated  in  OIG  Position  for  Recommendation  No.  la,  the  carryover 
of  veterinary  services  memoranda  to  the  regulatory  enforcement 
animal  care  unit  regulations  has  not  been  completed  by  APHIS.  In 
addition,  veterinary  services  Memorandum  No.  595.7  does  not  fully 
address  Recommendation  No.  lb.  APHIS  needs  to  establish  a 
risk-based  facility  ranking  system  to  monitor  the  larger  number  of 
facilities  covered  by  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  with  the  present  field 
staff.  Our  audit  disclosed  that  all  expected  inspections  and 
necessary  followup  activities  could  not  be  performed  in  a timely 
manner.  The  risk-based  facility  ranking  system  would  allow  for 
reducing  the  number  of  inspections  for  facilities  that  continuously 
experience  no  violations. 

To  reach  management  decision,  APHIS  needs  to  provide  additional 
regulations  to  supplement  veterinary  services  Memorandum  595.7, 
which  will  allow  for  reducing  the  expected  number  of  inspections,  or 
provide  a time-phased  action  plan  to  implement  a risk-based  facility 
ranking  system. 
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Recommendation  No.  lc 

Establish  a nationwide  data  base  of  registered  and  licensed 
facilities  to  track  inspections  and  monitor  followup  inspections  of 
noted  violations. 

APHIS  Response 

APHIS  responded  that  they  have  developed  the  Nationwide  Computer 
System,  License  and  Registration  System.  They  indicated  the 
regulatory  enforcement  animal  care's  Northeast  Sector  will  be 
utilizing  the  system  next  month  and  will  enter  beta  test  (the  first 
product  on-line  test  phase).  They  stated  all  five  sectors  will  have 
the  same  data  base  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992,  and  APHIS  will  be 
fully  computerized  for  optimum  efficiency. 

OIG  Position 

The  agency  response  failed  to  provide  sufficient  information  to 
indicate  how  the  Nationwide  Computer  System  would  track  inspections 
and  monitor  needed  followup  inspections.  In  order  for  a nationwide 
data  base  system  to  effectively  monitor  required  APHIS  activities, 
the  system  must  allow  for  functions  to  track  inspections  and  monitor 
required  followup  activities. 

To  reach  management  decision,  APHIS  needs  to  provide  necessary 
documentation  to  show  that  the  proposed  computer  system  will  track 
inspections  and  monitor  needed  followup  activities. 

Recommendation  No.  Id 

Develop  and  issue  regulations  to  clarify  the  required  frequency 
of  dealer  facility  inspections  and  followup  inspections  when 
violations  are  disclosed. 

APHIS  Response 

APHIS  replied  that  they  depend  upon  supervisory  instruction  and 
written  policy  (such  as  veterinary  services  memoranda  identified  in 
their  response  to  recommendation  la)  to  prioritize  inspections 
based  on  the  compliance  level  of  individual  facilities.  In 
addition,  APHIS  indicated  that  in  line  with  industry  and  regulatory 
commitment  to  performance  standards,  the  regulatory  enforcement 
animal  care  unit  has  provided  intensive  training  to  inspectors  so 
they  make  the  best  uniform  professional  judgement  concerning 
inspections. 

016  Position 


As  stated  in  Recommendation  No.  la,  the  carryover  of  veterinary 
services'  memoranda  to  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  unit 
regulations  has  not  been  completed  by  APHIS.  In  addition,  our 

review  of  the  veterinary  services'  memoranda  provided  in  the 
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agency's  response  did  not  disclose  a regulation  which  provides  for 
inspecting  facilities  within  required  intervals.  Our  audit 
disclosed  the  existing  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  procedures 
require  research  facilities  to  be  inspected  by  APHIS  inspectors  at 
least  once  annually.  However,  existing  regulatory  enforcement 
animal  care  procedures  do  not  specify  the  required  frequency  of 
inspections  for  other  facilities  under  control  of  the  act.  To 
standardize  the  frequency  of  required  inspections  of  all  animal  care 
facilities,  APHIS  needs  to  implement  regulations  to  specify  when 
facilities  should  be  inspected  and  any  required  followup  activities 
when  problems  are  identified. 

To  reach  management  decision,  APHIS  needs  to  provide  additional 
regulations  outlining  the  frequency  of  inspections  of  animal  care 
facilities,  and  provide  a time-phased  action  plan  to  incorporate  the 
procedures  into  the  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  regulations. 

2.  APHIS  DOES  NOT  ENFORCE  TIHELY  CORRECTIONS  OF  VIOLATIONS 

APHIS  had  not  timely  penalized  facilities  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  act.  This  condition  exists  because  APHIS  interprets 
the  act  to  require  court  hearings  to  apply  civil  penalties  for 
violators.  In  addition,  APHIS  regulations  do  not  require  that 
facilities  be  in  compliance  with  the  act  to  obtain  license  renewals. 
As  a result,  there  is  reduced  assurance  that  animal  care  facilities 
will  make  required  corrections  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  ensure  the  humane  care  and  treatment  of  animals. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  suspend,  for  up 
to  21  days,  the  license  of  any  facility  that  has  violated  any 
provision  of  the  act  or  any  of  the  rules,  regulations  or  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
assess  a civil  penalty  of  up  to  SI, 500  for  each  violation,  and  also 
order  facilities  to  cease  and  desist  when  animal  care  facilities  are 
found  to  be  out  of  compliance.  These  penalties  are  to  be  assessed 
only  after  proper  notice  is  given  and  hearings  have  been  conducted 
on  the  identified  violations.  Each  violation  and  each  day  during 
which  a violation  continues  shall  be  a separate  offense. 

In  addition,  9 CFR  2.31,  dated  August  31,  1989,  requires  the 
institutional  animal  care  and  use  committee  to  assess  animal  care, 
treatment,  and  practices  of  research  facilities.  Each  committee  is 
charged  with  preparing  a written  evaluation  at  least  once  every 
6 months  of  its  research  facility's  program  for  humane  care  and  use 
of  the  animals  and  facilities,  including  the  research  study  areas. 

As  part  of  our  audit,  we  visited  30  licensed  and  registered  animal 
care  facilities  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin. 
Fourteen  of  these  facilities  had  been  cited  for  violations  during 
the  last  inspection  made  by  APHIS  inspectors.  Seven  of  these 
facilities  had  experienced  repeated  violations,  and  the  inspector 
who  accompanied  us  verified  that  these  conditions  continued  to 
exist.  The  most  serious  violations  included  inadequate  veterinary 
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care  and  insufficient  animal  living  space.  Both  of  these  conditions 
jeopardized  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  animals. 
Figure  3 summarizes  the  results  of  our  reviews  at  the  30  animal  care 
facilities. 

FACILITY  COMPLIANCE  INSPECTIONS 


F ACUTES  >£WA_Y  DQfTFE)  REPEAT  VIOLATIONS 

INSPECTED  VIOLATIONS 
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ViA  NSPBCTH)  L_1  NEW  VACATIONS  ■ VIOLATIONS 

a RE3STBED  FACUTEB  REQeTSS)  FACUTEB  f\~]  OO  CBfTFE)  RBEAT 

122  NSPECTH3  NEW  WOLATIONS  L_2  VOCATIONS 

Figure  3 


One  facility's  inspection  reports  indicated  that  repeat  violations 
had  occurred  continuously  since  July  1988.  The  repeat  violations 
included  inadequate  living  space,  sanitation  of  the  overall 
facility,  veterinary  care  for  the  animals,  and  too  few  employees  to 
operate  the  facility.  Other  repeat  violations  disclosed  during  our 
audit  directly  affected  the  well-being  of  the  animals  maintained 
at  the  facility.  At  one  facility,  we  found  that  the  health  of  three 
dogs  was  in  jeopardy  due  to  inadequate  veterinary  care.  For 
example,  one  dog  had  lacerations  around  the  neck,  and  another  had  an 
infected  eye.  At  this  facility,  we  found  13  APHIS  regulatory 
violations,  including  7 repeat  violations. 

Our  review  further  disclosed  that  the  institutional  animal  care  and 
use  committee  at  one  of  the  five  research  facilities  visited  was  not 
approving  all  protocols  for  experiments  as  required  by 
APHIS  regulations.  The  committee  at  this  facility  was  unaware  of 
the  requirement  for  protocol  review  and  approval  prior  to 
experiments. 

Animal  protocols  document  tests  and  procedures  to  be  performed  on 
the  animals,  the  pain  the  animals  may  expect  to  experience,  the 
number  of  animals  to  be  used,  and  the  expected  results  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  experiment.  The  lack  of  documented  approval 
of  a protocol  does  not  indicate  that  improper  actions  were  taken  by 
the  research  facility,  but  the  facility  is  not  in  full  compliance 
with  the  act  if  the  committee  has  not  approved  all  protocols  in 
advance  of  experimentation. 
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The  Deputy  Administrator  for  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care 
discussed  the  lengthy  process  currently  used  to  assess  civil 
penalties  for  continuous  violations  of  the  act.  As  identified  in 
9 CFR  4.1,  dated  February  25,  1977,  APHIS  currently  follows  the 
"Uniform  Rules  of  Practice  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture," 
promulgated  in  7 CFR  1.131,  to  assess  civil  penalties  for  violators 
of  the  act.  The  rules  of  practice  in  this  subpart  require 
APHIS  officials  to  use  the  court  system  to  apply  penalties 
authorized  by  the  act.  Under  this  method,  certain  procedures  of 
evidence  must  be  followed,  which  we  believe  result  in  an 
excessive  period  of  time  to  assess  civil  penalties.  For  example,  at 
1 facility,  APHIS  inspectors  identified  violations  on  13  separate 
occasions  between  September  1988  and  February  1989.  Final  actions 
to  implement  civil  penalties  were  not  completed  until  April  1991. 
The  administrative  law  judge  assessed  a civil  penalty  of  $26,000  and 
issued  a 1-year  cease  and  desist  order. 

The  act  allows  the  Secretary  to  assess  civil  penalties  and  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  after  the  facility  owner  is  given  notice  and 
any  requested  hearings  are  held.  We  believe  a more  effective  method 
would  be  to  institute  local  administrative  hearings,  whereby  civil 
penalties  could  be  assessed  and  cease  and  desist  orders  issued  for 
continuous  violations.  Local  administrative  hearings  would  continue 
to  allow  facility  owners  the  opportunity  to  appeal  hearing 
decisions.  The  administrative  hearing  process  could  greatly  reduce 
the  amount  of  time  now  used  to  assess  civil  penalties  and  could 
provide  more  incentive  for  facilities  to  adhere  to  the  regulations. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  also  informed  us  that  to  reduce  the  time 
necessary  to  assess  civil  penalties,  effective  September  1991, 
stipulation  procedures  were  implemented.  Stipulation  procedures 
would  allow  certain  violations  of  the  act  and  the  APHIS  regulations 
to  be  resolved  without  resorting  to  legal  disciplinary  proceedings. 
However,  without  the  approval  of  the  animal  care  facility  operator, 
the  stipulation  procedures  cannot  be  enforced.  Based  on  that 
requirement,  we  believe  APHIS  will  need  to  monitor  closely  the 
actual  results  obtained.  We  support  the  application  of  strict  civil 
penalties  for  repeat  violators  of  APHIS  regulations  and  question 
whether,  under  the  stipulation  procedures,  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  the  act  will  be  accomplished. 

We  found  that,  although  facilities  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
act  to  obtain  their  original  license,  license  renewals  were  being 
granted  to  facilities  that  were  not  in  compliance  with 
APHIS  regulations.  Our  review  disclosed  that  license  renewals  had 
been  granted  to  49  of  156  facilities  in  violation  of  the  act.  In 
addition,  license  certificates  displayed  at  facility  premises  were 
not  updated  to  indicate  the  current  status  of  the  license.  During 
discussions  with  APHIS  sector  office  officials,  we  were  informed 
that  attempts  were  being  made  to  recover  licenses  that  were  revoked 
or  suspended.  However,  the  officials  could  not  ensure  the 
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certificates  were  returned.  Therefore,  expired  or  revoked  licenses 
could  exist  at  some  animal  care  facilities  and  be  construed  as 
valid  licenses  by  the  general  public  and/or  potential  customers. 

We  believe  APHIS  should  ensure  that  dealer  facilities  are  in 
compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  prior  to 
issuance  of  license  renewals.  To  protect  the  public,  we  also 
believe  licenses  displayed  at  animal  care  facilities  should  be 
updated  annually  with  proper  status  indicators. 

To  provide  an  additional  incentive  for  animal  care  facilities  to 
remain  in  compliance  with  the  act,  APHIS  should  develop  regulations 
to  implement  an  animal  care  certification  process.  Under  this 
process,  APHIS  could  provide  certificates  to  breeders,  after  a 
facility  inspection  determined  that  no  violations  exist. 
A certificate  would  then  accompany  each  animal  to  the  retail  outlet, 
providing  the  public  the  assurance  that  the  animal  has  been 
handled  only  by  APHIS  licensed  facilities.  We  believe  that  a 
certification  process  to  identify  to  potential  purchasers,  including 
consumers,  that  animals  originated  from  and  were  handled  by  approved 
facilities  could  enhance  the  marketability  of  animals,  and  provide 
an  added  incentive  for  dealers  and  handlers  to  remain  in  compliance 
with  the  act. 

We  believe  that  APHIS  should  implement  an  administrative  hearing 
process  to  reduce  the  time  now  used  to  assess  civil  penalties  when 
facilities  have  been  cited  for  continuous  violations.  We  also 
believe  that  APHIS  should  ensure  that  dealer  facilities  are  in 
compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  through  the  use 
of  compliance  inspections  prior  to  the  renewal  of  licenses.  To 
protect  the  public,  we  also  believe  licenses  displayed  at  animal 
care  facilities  should  be  updated  annually  with  proper  status 
indicators.  Finally,  we  believe  that  an  APHIS  certificate 
documenting  that  the  animal  originated  from  breeders  meeting  Animal 
Welfare  Act  standards  could  enhance  the  marketability  of  these 
animals  and  force  breeders  to  meet  standards. 

Recommendation  No.  2a 

Establish  local  administrative  hearing  procedures  to  expedite  the 
civil  penalties  process,  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act. 

APHIS  Response 

APHIS  responded  that  the  present  system  of  Administrative  Law  Judges 
(ALJ)  presiding  over  cases  is  dictated  by  the  Department  Rules  of 
Practice.  They  indicated  they  have  no  control  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  ALJ  system  is  administered.  APHIS  stated  that  according 
to  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  99  percent  of  the  hearings  are 
conducted  near  the  vicinity  of  the  respondent.  APHIS  said  that 
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there  are  five  administrative  law  judges  for  10  major  programs. 
APHIS  further  stated  that  the  cost  of  additional  legal 
accommodations  to  expedite  cases  would  be  prohibitive. 

OIS  Position 


Our  audit  disclosed,  because  APHIS  currently  uses  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  system,  excessive  time  is  required  to  remove  problem 
animal  care  facilities  from  the  program.  The  Animal  Welfare  Act 
provides  for  civil  penalty  remedies,  including  monetary  fines  and 
cease  and  desist  orders,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Currently,  APHIS  is  controlled  by  the  Department  Rules  of  Practice 
which  specifically  requires  the  use  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
system.  To  decrease  the  time  necessary  to  adjudicate  cases, 
APHIS  should  implement  procedures  which  would  allow  for  hearing 
cases  outside  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  system.  Therefore, 
APHIS  should  request  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a waiver  from 
the  requirements  of  the  Department  Rules  of  Practice  for  facilities 
continuously  violating  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

To  reach  management  decision,  APHIS  needs  to  provide  a time-phased 
action  plan  to  obtain  necessary  waivers  from  the  Secretary  and 
implement  local  administrative  procedures  to  expedite  the  civil 
penalties  process  authorized  by  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

Reconmendation  Ho.  2b 

Require  facilities  to  certify,  on  the  annual  license  renewal  form, 
that  the  facility  is  in  compliance  with  all  regulations  promulgated 
to  implement  the  act.  If  the  facility  is  not  in  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  the  act,  license  renewal  should  not  be  granted. 

APHIS  Response 

APHIS  stated  that  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  does  not  include  a 
provision  for  withholding  renewal  of  a license  due  to  lack  of 
facility  compliance.  This  issue  was  also  addressed  by  06C,  who 
advised  that  APHIS  lacks  authority  to  withhold  renewals. 

OIG  Position 


The  Animal  Welfare  Act  provides  the  authority  to  suspend  and  revoke 
license  when  animal  care  facilities  are  in  violation  of  the  act.  It 
would  appear  that  the  intent  of  Congress,  although  not  specifically 
stated,  would  be  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  withhold  license  renewals 
when  a license  has  been  suspended  or  revoked.  This  authority  would 
greatly  assist  the  Secretary  in  fulfilling  the  duties  specified 
under  the  act.  Because  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  has  provided 
an  opinion  regarding  the  lack  of  authority  to  withhold  licenses, 
APHIS  should  seek  legislation  to  obtain  the  authority  to  withhold 
license  renewals  when  facilities  are  known  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
act. 
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To  reach  management  decision,  APHIS  should  provide  a time-phased 
action  plan  to  seek  legislation  to  obtain  authority  to  withhold 
license  renewals  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

Recommendation  No.  2c 

Reissue  animal  care  facility  licenses  on  an  annual  basis  that  would 
clearly  show  the  current  status  of  the  facility. 

APHIS  Response 

APHIS  responded  that  each  sector  office  presently  renews  licenses 
annually  to  dealers/exhibitors  who  meet  regulatory  licensing 
requirements.  If  legal  action  has  been  brought  against  a licensee, 
the  cause  for  withholding  of  renewal  would  be  determined  and 
recommended  by  legal  counsel.  (See  APHIS'  response  to  2b  above.) 

OIG  Position 

The  agency's  response  does  not  address  the  recommendation.  From 
visually  reviewing  the  license  at  a facility,  the  public  should  be 
able  to  determine  if  the  facility  is  currently  in  compliance  with 
APHIS  regulations.  Through  the  use  of  an  expiration  date 
prominently  displayed  on  the  license,  the  public  would  be  aware  of 
the  current  status  of  the  license.  Also,  the  intent  of  the 
recommendation  was  to  ensure  that  licenses  were  updated  annually  to 
visually  show  their  compliance  with  the  act.  In  order  to  reach 
management  decision,  APHIS  needs  to  provide  a time-phased  plan  of 
action  to  implement  procedures  to  require  expiration  dates  on 
license  certificates  maintained  at  animal  care  facilities. 

Recommendation  No.  2d 

Initiate  a procedure  whereby  APHIS  would  issue  certificates  to 
licensed  breeders  who  operate  in  accordance  with  standards  of  the 
act,  authenticating  that  animals  originated  from  an  APHIS-1 icensed 
breeder.  This  certificate  should  accompany  the  animal  to  the 
consumer. 

APHIS  Response 

APHIS  stated  that  the  act  limits  the  activities  of  the  Department  to 
ensuring  that  the  licensee  complies  with  the  animal  care  standards 
including  transportation  of  the  animals.  They  said  it  does  not 
permit  a certification  process  which  could  be  interpreted  by  the 
public  that  the  facility  meets  more  than  minimum  standards  for  their 
individual  animals.  In  addition,  they  indicated  present  resources 
limit  certification  even  if  the  act  did  not  permit  its  use. 

OIG  Position 

In  order  to  realize  the  full  impact  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  this  report,  the  certification  process  would  be  a control  over 
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all  facilities  handling  animals.  Through  this  process,  a consumer 
could  determine  at  the  time  of  purchase  that  the  animal  had  been 
cared  for  by  only  APHIS-approved  animal  care  facilities.  Since 
APHIS  indicates  that  the  act  limits  their  activities  to  ensuring  a 
licensee  complies  with  animal  care  standards,  we  recommend  that 
APHIS  seek  legislation  to  establish  a certification  process. 

To  reach  management  decision,  APHIS  should  develop  a time-phased 
action  plan  to  seek  legislation  to  allow  for  a certification  process 
to  authenticate  that  animals  originated  from  and  were  handled  by  an 
APHIS  licensed  facility. 

3.  BREEDERS'  IDENTIFICATION  AND  INVENTORY  RECORDS  WERE  INADEQUATE 

Animals  at  17  of  the  22  licensed  facilities  we  visited  were  not 
properly  identified.  In  addition,  14  of  22  facilities  did  not 
maintain  sufficient  inventory  records  on  their  animals.  These 
facilities  have  not  complied  with  the  APHIS  regulations  to 
identify  animals  with  tattoos  and  tags,  and  to  adequately  maintain 
complete  inventory  records.  As  a result,  APHIS  inspectors  cannot 
be  assured  that  animals  maintained  at  the  facility  are  the  same 
animals  reported  to  APHIS  as  breeding  stock. 

As  required  by  9 CFR  2.50  (A)  (1),  dated  August  31,  1989,  breeders 
shall  identify  all  live  animals  on  their  premises  with  either  an 
official  tag  affixed  to  the  animal's  neck  by  means  of  an  approved 
collar,  or  by  a legible  tattoo  approved  by  the  APHIS  administrator. 
Further,  9 CFR  2.75,  dated  August  31,  1989,  states  that  each  dealer 
shall  maintain  records  which  fully  and  correctly  disclose  detailed 
information  concerning  each  animal  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired. 

We  could  not  reconcile  the  number  of  animals  we  counted  during  our 
inspections  with  the  number  of  animals  listed  on  licensees' 
inventories,  when  inventories  were  actually  maintained.  At  17  of 
22  facilities,  we  noted  that  licensees  were  not  properly  tagging  or 
tattooing  animals.  For  example,  tattoos  did  not  include  the 
facility  license  number.  We  found  that  for  14  of  22  licensed  dealer 
facilities  reviewed,  the  licensees  had  not  maintained  accurate  and 
up-to-date  animal  inventory  records.  We  found  APHIS  had  developed 
forms  for  breeders  to  document  the  inventory  of  animals  on  hand  or 
the  disposition  of  animals;  however,  breeders  were  not  using  the 
forms  to  maintain  appropriate  records.  We  believe,  that  to  ensure 
accurate  inventory  records  are  maintained,  APHIS  should  require  all 
facilities  to  use  approved  identification  methods  and  inventory 
control  forms.  Figure  4 shows  the  results  of  our  inventory 
maintenance  and  animal  inventory  review. 
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Figure  4 


Recommendation  Ho.  3a 

Require  that  animal  care  facilities  use  APHIS  Veterinary  Services 
Form  18-5,  "Record  of  Dogs  and  Cats  on  Hand,"  and  Veterinary 
Services  Form  18-6,  "Record  of  Disposition  of  Dogs  and  Cats." 

APHIS  Response 

APHIS  indicated  that  many  licensees  use  their  own  forms  to  record 
data  required  by  VS  Forms  18-5  and  18-6.  They  said  other  licensees 
elect  to  utilize  the  APHIS  VS  forms.  They  believe  that  the 
information  recorded  by  animal  care  facilities  on  their  own  forms  is 
adequate.  APHIS  stated  they  will,  however,  continue  to  review  this 
issue. 

OIG  Position 

Our  audit  disclosed  that  licensees  were  either  not  maintaining 
records,  or  records  were  incomplete.  Although  APHIS  allowed 
facility  owners  to  use  unofficial  forms  to  ensure  that  proper 
inventory  records  were  maintained,  the  process  was  not  followed  by 
all  facilities.  The  regulatory  enforcement  animal  care  evaluation 
task  force  also  proposed  a similar  recommendation  in  their  draft 
report  to  the  APHIS  administrator.  The  task  force  proposed  that 
APHIS  develop  regulations  requiring  facilities  to  maintain  mandatory 
records  which  are  complete  and  uniform  throughout  the  industry. 

To  reach  management  decision,  APHIS  needs  to  provide  a time-phased 
plan  of  action  to  require  facilities  to  maintain  accurate  and 
up-to-date  inventory  records. 
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Recommendation  No.  3b 


Require  animal  care  facilities  to  use  approved  identification 
methods  to  properly  describe  animals.  . 

APHIS  Response 

APHIS  responded  that  the  regulations  for  animal  identification 
clearly  stipulate  that  each  animal  is  to  be  appropriately 

identified.  APHIS  recently  adopted  a new  tattoo  system  that  assists 
the  licensee  in  applying  permanent  identification  of  each  animal  for 
trace  back  to  the  designated  licensee. 

016  Position 

OIG  agrees  with  the  action  taken  by  APHIS  to  ensure  that  an  adequate 
identification  method  is  in  place.  To  reach  management  decision, 
APHIS  needs  to  provide  a time-phased  action  plan  to  fully  implement 
the  newly  adopted  tattoo  system. 
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SUMMARY  OF  MATERIAL  INTERNAL  CONTROL  WEAKNESSES 


Finding  Internal  Control  Weaknesses 

1 APHIS  has  no  existing  written 

policy,  except  for  research 
facilities,  identifying  the 
frequency  of  facility  compliance 
inspections  in  order  to  meet  the 
mandates  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act. 


Causal 

Factors  Included  in 

1 2 3 Agency  FMFIA 


x 


No 


1 APHIS  does  not  perform  followup 

inspections  within  established 
timeframes,  when  violations  are 
disclosed  by  the  maintenance 

inspections.  x No 


Causal  Factors 

1.  Not  Prescribed 

2.  Not  Adequate  as  Prescribed 

3.  Adequate  But  Not  Functioning  as  Prescribed 
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Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS) 

Implementation  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  (AWA) 

James  R.  Ebbitt  °*t*:  JAN  17  ^992 

Assistant  Inspector  General 
for  Audit,  OIG 


This  correspondence  represents  our  response  to  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  (OIG)  review  of  the  APHIS  implementation  of  the  AWA.  Recommendations 
are  addressed  as  they  appear  in  the  report. 

OIG  Recommendation  la: 

Establish  a written  policy  documenting  the  severity  of  violations  and  followup 
action  required  by  inspectors. 

APHIS  Response: 

Written  policy  is  already  in_place  covering  violations  and  inspections.  The 
regulations  listed  below  are  Veterinary  Services  (VS)  Memoranda  (copies 
enclosed)  which  apply  to  this  OIG  recommendation: 

No.  595.7  - Inspection  Procedures  Relative  to  Documentation  of 

Deficiencies 

No.  595.12  - Inspection  and  Related  Activities  of  Research  Facilities 

No.  595.13  - Guidelines  for  Inspection  of  Exhibitors  and  Pet  Stores 

No.  595.16  • Animal  Welfare  Act,  Guidelines  for  Inspection  of  Common 
Carriers  and  Intermediate  Handlers 

Under  the  1988  Agency  reorganization,  there  was  a carryover  of  written  policy 
(VS  Memoranda)  to  provide  direction  to  Regulatory  Enforcement  and  Animal  Care 
(REAC)  inspectors.  To  facilitate  this  carryover,  we  have  changed  the  numbers 
of  certain  official  forms  and  formal  Memoranda  from  VS  to  REAC,  and  this 
process  will  continue  as  necessary. 

OIG  Recommendation  lb: 

Establish  a risk-based  facility  inspection  ranking  system  allowing  facilities 
that  meet  APHIS  regulations  to  be  inspected  less  often  than  facilities  with 
continuous  violations. 


APHIS— Proltcimg  Amancao  Agocuflur* 
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APHIS  Response: 

REAC  adheres  to  APHIS'  written  policy.  VS  Memorandua  595.7  (enclosed),  IV. 
Procedure,  C.  Priorities,  states  in  part:  "Deficiencies  identified  as  "Major" 

will  take  priority  over  other  deficiencies  for  reinspection  in  the  utilization 
of  available  resources."  REAC  uses  the  sane  approach  as  VS  since  resources  are 
United  for  a vast  and  growing  progran.  The  REAC  program  field  staff  has 

prioritized  reinspections  by  Uniting  then  to  those  facilities  of  major  concern. 
Minor  deficiencies  are  addressed  on  the  subsequent  routine  inspection.  Minor 
deficiencies  do  not  fall  under  a 30-day  limitation  for  compliance  unless  they  are 
chronic  in  nature  and  have  reached  a point  whereby  the  Inspector  recommends  a 
case  be  developed  against  the  violator.  Inspectors  are  well  trained  to  initiate 
a decision  to  file  a case  if  circumstances  dictate. 

OIG  Recommendation  lc: 

Establish  a nationwide  data  base  of  registered  and  licensed  facilities  to  track 
inspections  and  monitor  followup  inspections  of  noted  violations. 

APHIS  Response: 

We  have  developed  the  Nationwide  Computer  System,  License  and  Registration 
System.  REAC's  Northeast  Sector  will  be  utilizing  the  System  next  month  and 
will  enter  Beta  test  (the  first  product  online  test  phase).  All  five  Sectors 
will  have  the  same  data  base. by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1992,  and  APHIS  will  be 
fully  computerized  for  optimum  efficiency. 

OIG  Recommendation  Id: 

Develop  and  issue  regulations  to  clarify  the  required  frequency  of  dealer 
facility  inspections  and  followup  inspections  when  violations  are  disclosed. 

APHIS  Response: 

The  Agency  relies  upon  supervisory  instruction  and  written  policy  (VS  Memoranda 
identified  in  our  response  to  Recommendation  la)  to  prioritize  inspections  based 
on  the  compliance  level  of  individual  facilities.  In  line  with  industry  and 
regulatory  commitment  to  performance  standards,  REAC  has  provided  intensive 
training  to  inspectors  so  they  make  the  best  uniform  professional  judgment 
concerning  inspections. 

OIG  Recommendation  2a: 

Establish  local  administrative  procedures  to  expedite  the  civil  penalties  process 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  AWA. 

APHIS  Response: 

The  present  system  of  Administrative  Law  Judges  (ALJ)  presiding  over  cases  is 
dictated  by  the  Department  Rules  of  Practice.  APHIS  has  no  control  over 
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the  manner  In  vhich  the  AU  system  is  administered.  According  to  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  (OGC) , 99  percent  of  the  cases  conduct  a hearing  near  the 
vicinity  of  the  respondent.  There  are  five  AU's  for  ten  major  programs.  The 
cost  of  additional  legal  accommodation  to  expedite  cases  would  be  prohibitive. 

OIG  Recommendation  2b: 

Require  facilities  to  certify,  on  the  annual  license  renewal  form,  that  the 
facility  is  in  compliance  with  all  regulations  promulgated  to  implement  the 
Act.  If  the  facility  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  Act,  license 
renewal  should  not  be  granted. 

APHIS  Response: 

The  AWA  (copy  enclosed)  does  not  include  a provision  for  withholding  renewal 
of  a license  due  to  lack  of  facility  compliance.  This  issue  was  also 
addressed  by  OGC,  who  advised  that  APHIS  lacks  authority  to  withhold  renewals. 

OIG  Recommendation  2c: 

Reissue  Animal  Care  facility  licenses  on  an  annual  basis  that  would  clearly 
show  the  current  status  of  the  facility. 

APHIS  Response: 

Each  Sector  office  presently  renews  licenses  annually  to  dealers/exhibitors 
who  meet  regulatory  licensing  requirements.  If  legal  action  has  been  brought 
against  a licensee,  the  cause  for  withholding  of  renewal  would  be  determined 
and  recommended  by  legal  counsel.  (See  Response  to  2b  above.) 

OIG  Recommendation  2d: 

Initiate  a procedure  whereby  APHIS  would  issue  certificates  to  licensed 
breeders  who  operate  in  accordance  with  standards  of  the  Act,  authenticating 
that  animals  originated  from  an  APHIS  licensed  breeder.  The  certificate 
should  accompany  the  animal  to  the  consumer. 

APHIS  Response: 

The  Act  limits  the  activities  of  the  Department  to  ensuring  that  the  licensee 
complies  with  the  Animal  Care  Standards  including  transportation  of  the 
animals.  It  does  not  permit  a certification  process  which  could  be 
interpreted  by  the  public  that  the  facility  meets  more  than  minimum  standards 
for  their  individual  animals.  In  addition,  present  resources  limit 
certification  even  if  the  Act  did  permit  its  use. 
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01G  Recommendation  3a: 

Require  that  animal  care  facilities  use  APHIS  Form  18-5,  Record  of  Dogs  and 
Cats  on  Hand,  and  VS  Form  18-6,  Record  of  Disposition  of  Dogs  and  Cats. 

APHIS  Response: 

Many  licensees  use  their  own  forms  to  record  data  required  by  VS  Forms  18-5 
and  18-6.  Other  licensees  elect  to  utilize  the  APHIS -VS  Forms.  Ve  believe 
that  the  information  recorded  by  animal  care  facilities  on  their  own  forms  is 
adequate.  We  will,  however,  continue  to  review  this  issue. 

OIG  Recommendation  3b: 

Require  animal  care  facilities  to  use  approved  identification  methods  to 
properly  describe  animals. 

APHIS  Response: 

The  regulations  for  animal  identification  clearly  stipulate  that  each  animal 
is  to  be  appropriately  identified.  We  recently  adopted  a new  tattoo  system 
that  assists  the  licensee  in  applying  permanent  identification  of  each  animal 
for  traceback  to  the  designated  licensee. 

OIG  Recommendation  3c: 

Issue  procedures  to  establish  guidelines  for  breeders  to  control  breeding 
during  the  animal  exercise  process. 

APHIS  Response: 

APHIS  is  not  authorized  to  issue  guidelines  directed  toward  breeding  programs, 
as  long  as  breeders  meet  good  veterinary  care  practices.  The  industry  as  a 
group  is  familiar  with  their  canine  and  feline  breeding  program  requirements. 
Observant  animal  care  givers  can  discern  estrus  in  the  female.  Intense 
resistance  by  industry  could  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  Department  to 
justify  taking  action  to  separate  the  males.  We  emphasize  proper  veterinary 
care,  and  we  monitor  those  programs  for  compliance.  APHIS,  REAC  offers 
assistance  to  licensees/registrants  regarding  their  veterinary  care  program  so 
they  may  elevate  their  level  of  compliance  and  cooperate  more  fully  with  their 
veterinarian  to  achieve  improved  animal  health  care.  (See  9 CFR,  Animal 
Welfare,  Section  2.40,  Veterinary  Care  Regulations.) 

In  addition  to  595.7,  the  enclosed  Memoranda  are  frequently  used  for  reference 
and  guidance  in  the  Animal  Welfare  program: 

VS  Memorandum  No.  595.1,  Responsibilities  and  Accountability  for  Animal 
Care  Program  Activities 

VS  Memorandum  No.  595.2,  Animal  Care  Coordinator 
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VS  Memorandum  Ho.  595.5,  Impervious  Surfaces  and  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Facilities 

VS  Memorandum  No.  595.6,  Automatic  Termination  of  License  - Animal  Welfare 
(9  CFR,  Section  2.5(b)) 

VS  Memorandum  No.  595.12,  Inspection  and  Related  Activities  of  Research 
Facilities 

VS  Memorandum  No.  595.13,  Guidelines  for  Inspection  of  Exhibitors  and  Pet 
Stores,  Oct.  2,  1972  and  March  13,  1981 
VS  Memorandum  No.  595.14,  Procedure  in  Handling  License  Applications  and 
Monies  - Animal  Welfare  Program 

VS  Memorandum  No.  595.17,  Animal  Welfare  Act  - Program  Forms  ANH  18-3 
Through  ANH  18-12  - Instruction  Guidelines 
VS  Memorandum  No.  595-19,  Instructions  for  Submitting  the  Research 
Facility  Annual  Report  - VS  Form  18-23,  Annual  Report  of  Research 
Facility 

VS  Memorandum  No.  595.20,  Animal  Welfare  Act  - Tattoo  Identification 
for  Animals 

VS  Memorandum  No.  595.21,  Veterinary  Care  Under  Animal  Welfare  Regulations 
VS  Memorandum  No.  575.4,  Prohibited  Conduct  in  Criminal  or  Civil  Cases 
Involving  the  U.S.  Government 

VS  Memorandum  No.  576.3,  Submission  of  Animal  Quarantine,  Animal  Welfare, 
and  Horse  Protection  Apparent  Violation  Cases 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  recommendations  identified 
in  the  audit  report.  Please  advise  us  if  we  have  satisfied  OIG's 
resolution  requirements. 

1/-  -Q 

Robert  Melland 
Administrator 


20  Enclosures 


OIG  NOTE:  Enclosures  not  included  with  report. 
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Audit  Liaison  Office 
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James  R.  Ebbitt 
Assistant  Inspector  General 
for  Audit,  OIG 

This  addresses  the  final  version  of  your  audit  on  animal  welfare  activities. 
Recommendations  are  followed  by  our  comments. 

Recommendation  la: 

Establish  a written  policy  documenting  the  severity  of  violations  and  followup 
action  required  by  inspectors. 

APHIS  Response: 

APHIS  concurs  that  there  should  be  a written  policy  documenting  the  severity 
of  violations  and  followup  action  required  by  inspectors.  Currently, 
Veterinary  Services  (VS)  Memorandum  595.7,  "Inspection  Procedures  Relative  to 
Documentation  of  Deficiencies,"  requires  such  documentation,  and  Regulatory 
Enforcement  and  Animal  Care  (REAC)  inspectors  are  directed  to  follow  the 
Memorandum.  However,  REAC  will  strengthen  the  documentation  requirements. 

REAC  will  convert  VS  Memorandum  595.7  to  REAC  Memorandum  205,  "Inspection 
Procedures  Relative  to  Documentation  of  Noncompliant  Items  Under  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act,"  and  will  enhance  the  Memorandum  to  make  the  requirements  more 
specific.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  August  30,  1992.  In  the  interim,  REAC 
will  issue  a policy  directive  to  its  inspectors , directing  them  to  document 
the  severity  of  violations.  We  expect  this  interim  guideline  to  be  in  place 
on  May  28,  1992.  Conversion  of  all  VS  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  (AWA)  to  official  REAC  Memoranda  will  be  completed  by 
March  18,  1993. 

Recommendation  lb: 

Establish  a risk-based  facility  inspection  ranking  system,  allowing  facilities 
that  continuously  meet  APHIS  regulations  to  be  inspected  less  often  than 
facilities  with  continuous  violations. 

APHIS  Response: 

APHIS  acknowledges  that  current  resources  and  procedures  preclude  completing 
all  inspections  and  followup  activities  in  a timely  manner.  Recognizing  that 
resources  are  not  likely  to  increase  soon,  APHIS  will  phase  in  a more 
formalized  risk-based  system  for  determining  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
inspections  of  facilities  than  now  exists.  This  will  improve  the  timeliness 
of  inspections  and  allow  for  more  effective  inspection  of  problem  facilities. 
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However,  APHIS  recognizes  that  a risk-based  system  will  not  guarantee  a 
certain  number  and  frequency  of  inspections  due  to  resource  levels. 

Implementation  of  a risk-based  system  will  require  the  accumulation  of 
reliable  data  to  determine  criteria  for  deciding  which  facilities  merit  a 
greater  or  lesser  frequency  of  inspection.  As  better  and  more  complete  data 
are  accumulated,  APHIS  will  expand  the  use  of  risk-based  principles  in 
determining  the  appropriate  frequency  of  inspection  for  any  given  facility. 
APHIS  will  utilize  three  sources  for  gathering  the  necessary  data: 

First,  APHIS  will  gather  data  from  inspectors'  documentation  of  the  severity 
of  violations  (as  discussed  in  Recommendation  la).  Accumulation  of  this  data 
will  begin  soon  and  will  provide  descriptive  accounts  of  violations.  The 
revised  severity  documentation  system  will  be  in  place  by  August  30,  1992. 
APHIS  will  then  compile  data  from  the  reports  and  identify  problem  facilities 
and  those  with  good  records . 

Second,  APHIS  will  gather  data  through  the  computerized  Licensee  and 
Registrant  System  (LARS).  The  data  base  will  be  accessible  to  all  inspectors, 
headquarters,  and  sector  staff,  which  can  help  identify  trends  and  problem 
facilities.  This  will  enhance  risk  criteria  and  give  Sector  Supervisors  a 
better  capability  to  direct  the  use  of  scarce  resources. 

Third,  APHIS  will  gather  data  from  the  computerized  Field  Investigation 
Tracking  System  (FITS).  FITS  is  designed  to  compile  more  detailed  information 
on  facility  compliance,  and  provide  more  data  to  establish  risk  criteria.  It 
will  enable  us  to  direct  our  resources  where  they  are  most  needed.  The  VS 
Memorandum  595.7,  "Inspection  Procedures  Relative  to  Documentation  of 
Noncompliant  Items  Under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,"  will  be  completed  by 
August  30,  1992,  and  will  address  a risk-based  inspection  ranking  system. 

FITS  will  be  coordinated  with  the  LARS  no  later  than  July  30,  1993. 

Recommendation  lc: 

Establish  a nationwide  data  base  of  registered  and  licensed  facilities  to 
track  inspections  and  monitor  followup  inspections  of  noted  violations. 

APHIS  Response: 

APHIS  recognizes  the  need  for  a nationwide  data  base.  In  August  1990,  REAC 
received  a Technical  Approval  for  an  "Animal  Care  Facility  Compliance, 
Recordkeeping,  and  Reporting  System."  The  system  consists  of  LARS  and  FITS. 

LARS  will  track  the  number  of  violations  found  in  a facility;  the  date  of  the 
last  inspection  and  the  timeframe  for  any  required  reinspections  (providing  a 
"tickler"  function);  and  the  distribution  of  facilities  per  inspector  (helping 
supervisors  to  better  distribute  workload) . LARS  is  in  the  final  phase  of 
BETA-Test  in  the  REAC  Northeastern  Sector  Animal  Care  office.  The  data  base 
hardware  and  software  will  be  installed  in  all  five  of  the  Sector  offices  by 
October  1,  1992. 
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LARS  was  developed  using  a Relational  Data  Base  Management  System  for 
flexibility  in  data  storage  and  retrieval.  The  design  of  the  system  allows 
collection  of  information  at  both  the  facility  and  site. 

While  LARS  will  be  an  important  management  tool,  FITS  will  give  the  inspector 
instant  access  to  a vast  amount  of  data.  When  fully  operational  (depending 
upon  resources),  each  inspector  will  have  a portable  device  capable  of 
communicating  with  a central  database.  The  data  base  will  list  the  location 
of  each  facility  and  the  hours  during  which  a contact  person  is  available. 

This  facet  of  FITS  alone  will  save  many  hours  presently  lost  when  inspectors 
travel  to  a facility  only  to  find  it  closed  or  otherwise  unavailable  for 
inspection.  Other  key  data  components  include  a detailed  list  of  previous 
violations  (LARS  provides  only  a count  of  violations) ; the  dates  of  previous 
inspections,  with  a tickler  function  to  alert  inspectors  of  the  need  for  new 
inspections;  a listing  of  facilities  which  may  require  registration.  FITS  will 
be  operational  by  July  30,  1993.  Several  LARS  forms  are  enclosed  for 
informational  purposes. 

Recommendation  Id: 

Develop  and  issue  regulations  to  clarify  the  required  frequency  of  dealer 
facility  inspections  and  followup  inspections -when  violations  are  disclosed. 

APHIS  Response: 

Promulgating  a regulation  requiring  a certain  number  and  frequency  of 
inspections  would  codify  a standard  not  attainable  given  current  resources. 
Publishing  such  a regulation  would  only  undermine  the  public's  confidence  in 
the  Department  when,  as  is  almost  certain,  APHIS  would  not  be  able  to  meet  its 
own  standard. 

A more  realistic  approach  .is  formalizing  internal  REAC  policy  which  requires  a 
minimum  of  one  inspection  per  year  and,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  the 
violation,  a 30-  to  60-day  reinspection  of  the  facility.  This  direction  will 
be  incorporated  in  each  employee's  performance  standards  as  a critical 
element.  The  standard  will  contain  appropriate  detail  to  consider  criteria 
such  as  limited  number  of  employees,  budget  constraints,  what  constitutes  a 
minor  or  serious  violation,  and  require  fewer  inspections  on  facilities  with 
no  history  of  violations  and/or  deficiencies. 

Either  of  these  options  will  require  the  Resource  Management  Staff  to  research 
and  provide  a comprehensive  report  projecting  what  percent  of  our  goal  can  be 
obtained  at  our  present  staffing  level  and  budget,  plus  what  increased  budget 
and  manpower  needs  will  be  required  in  order  to  meet  the  ultimate  goal  at 
several  levels  up  to  and  including  100  percent. 

APHIS  will  develop  written  internal  REAC  policies  to  direct  the  frequency  of 
initial  and  followup  inspections  for  dealer  facilities.  The  policy  will  be 
modeled  after  VS  Memorandum  595.1,  which  delegates  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  field  operation  accomplishments  to  specific  individuals . 
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It  will  also  designate  a base  level  of  inspection  coverage  required  for 
dealers  licensed  under  the  AWA  and  will  reference  risk-based  criteria  for 
inspection  frequency  (as  discussed  in  lb) . 

The  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  for  Animal  Care  will  be  delegated  the 
authority  and  responsibility  for  complying  with  this  Agency  requirement  on  a 
national  basis.  Sector  Supervisors  will  be  responsible  for  meeting  this 
objective  on  a Sector  basis,  and  field  inspectors  will  be  responsible  for 
their  assigned  geographic  work  areas.  Accountability  requirements  will  be 
incorporated  into  performance  standards  of  the  respective  individuals. 
Adherence  to  the  policy  will  be  monitored  on  a semiannual  basis  during  routine 
performance  appraisals. 

A draft  of  the  proposed  policy  will  be  developed  by  August  30,  1992.  The 
draft  wili  be  circulated  internally,  comments  integrated,  and  the  final 
version  communicated  to  REAC  employees  by  October  1,  1992.  Performance 
standards,  including  specific  requirements  addressed  in  the  policy,  will  be 
referenced  in  each  operational  employee's  standards  as  a critical  element  by 
October  1,  1992. 

Recommendation  2a: 

Establish  local  administrative  hearing  procedures  to  expedite  the  civil 
penalties  process  and  enforce  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

APHIS  Response: 

The  AWA  provides  for  suspension  or  revocation  of  a license  and/or  the 
assessment  of  a civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  only  after  the  person  is  given 
"notice  and  opportunity  for  a hearing."  Courts  have  interpreted  this  language 
to  mean  a hearing  on  the  record.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA) 

(5  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.)  stipulates  that  all  hearings  required  by  statute  to  be 
heard  on  the  record  be  determined  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  agency 
hearing.  Section  556(b)  requires  that  an  Administrative  Law  Judge  (ALJ) 
preside  over  the  hearing  and  recording  of  evidence  unless  one  or  more  of  the 
agency  heads  (i.e.,  the  Secretary)  conduct  the  hearing. 

The  AWA  delegates  the  authority  to  remove  licenses  and  assess  civil  penalties 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  current  system  of  using  ALJ ' s to 
represent  the  Secretary  or  Administrator  frees  agency  heads  from  the 
complicated  and  time  - intensive  procedures  of  hearings  and  at  the  same  time 
expedites  the  formal  administrative  process.  Decisions  rendered  by  the  ALJ 
and  Judicial  Officer  representing  the  Secretary  are  given  more  weight  in 
Federal  courts  when  appealed  than  those  handled  by  hearing  officers. 

Local  administrative  hearings  would  not  save  time.  APHIS  uses  an  informal 
hearing  process  (similar  to  the  process  proposed  by  OIG)  to  remove  approvals 
and  compliance  agreements  in  the  animal  and  plant  quarantine  programs.  The 
authorizing  statutes  for  these  programs  do  not  require  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a hearing,  but  informal  agency  hearings  are  provided  in  the  interest  of 
due  process  as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 
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The  non-APA  hearings  are  decided  by  a hearing  officer  appointed  to  represent 
the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator.  The  rules  of  practice  followed  for 
the  hearings  are  very  similar  to  the  Department's  rules  of  practice. 

Historically,  APHIS  has  held  only  a few  such  hearings  to  remove  approvals  or 
agreements  because  many  of  the  cases  are  resolved  when  a facility  reaches 
compliance  or  agrees  to  surrender  the  privilege  to  operate  a particular 
facility  or  program.  When  a case  went  through  the  hearing  process,  the 
average  timeframe  for  resolution  was  not  significantly  different  from  cases 
pursued  formally  under  the  Department's  Rules  of  Practice.  In  some 
situations,  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  various  rules  of  practice  used  by 
different  programs  has  resulted  in  numerous  delays  in  achieving  full 
resolution. 

REAC  has  attempted  to  address  the  need  for  quick  adjudication  of  violations  by 
the  use  of  civil  stipulations,  a policy  developed  in  1991.  This  process  takes 
approximately  30  to  60  days  from  the  date  the  violation  is  discovered  through 
collection  of  the  civil  penalty.  Although  this  system  is  new,  the  success 
rate  appears  to  be  above  80  percent  on  the  collection  of  civil  penalties.  The 
penalties  encourage  minor  violator  compliance.  A formal  system  of  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  civil  stipulation  program,  including  whether  or  not 
compliance  is  being  achieved,  will  be  developed  by  August  30,  1992,  and 
implemented  by  November  1,  1992. 

APHIS  will  continue  the  current  process  for  revoking  licenses.  To  pursue 
OIG's  recommendation  would  require  a legislative  change  to  the  AWA  by  removing 
a violator's  right  to  an  APA  hearing  on  the  record  before  sanctions  are 
issued.  We  believe  that  for  APHIS  to  initiate  a legislative  change 
restricting  individual  rights  and  due  process  under  a law  we  enforce,  would 
constitute  the  appearance  of  a conflict  of  interest,  and  we  would  not  be 
representing  the  Department  in  a positive  light.  Although  APHIS  would  welcome 
more  rapid  methods  of  enforcing  the  AWA,  the  Agency  is  cognizant  of  individual 
rights  and  the  dangers  of  establishing  regulatory  mechanisms  which  deny  those 
rights . 

Recommendation  2b : 

Require  facilities  to  certify,  on  the  annual  license  renewal  form,  that  the 
facility  is  in  compliance  with  all  regulations  promulgated  to  implement  the 
Act.  If  the  facility  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  Act,  license 
renewal  should  not  be  granted. 

APHIS  Response: 

Section  3 of  the  AWA  (7  U.S.C.  2133)  requires  the  Secretary  to  issue  licenses 
to  dealers  who  comply  with  the  regulations  and  standards  promulgated  under  the 
Act.  APHIS  inspects  dealers'  facilities  for  compliance  before  issuing  a 
license.  Section  19  of  the  AWA  (7  U.S.C.  2148)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
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suspend  and  revoke  licenses  when  licensees  fail  to  comply  with  regulations  and 
standards.  The  Secretary  may  suspend  a license  temporarily  for  up  to  21  days. 
A longer  suspension  or  a license  revocation  requires  "notice  and  opportunity 
for  a hearing."  This  term  means  a hearing  on  the  record.  APHIS,  by 
regulation,  requires  annual  renewal  of  licenses.  A licensee  must  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  animal  welfare  regulations  and  must  agree  to  comply  with  them 
when  applying  for  renewal.  If  the  licensee  provides  these  assurances,  APHIS 
issues  the  renewal. 

We  concur  with  the  recommendation  that  facilities  certify  they  are  in 
compliance  before  renewal  of  licenses.  However,  if  a facility  does  not  sign 
the  certification,  we  do  not  believe  we  can  remove  the  license  or  fail  to 
renew  it  unless  due  process  is  afforded.  It  is  APHIS'  position  that  a license 
to  engage  in  a business  of  an  ongoing  or  continuing  nature,  such  as  dealers, 
may  be  denied  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a hearing  before  an  ALJ  is 
provided. 

The  renewal  form  requires  a signature  for  acknowledging  receipt  of  and 
agreeing  to  compliance  with  the  regulations.  The  regulations  and  renewal  form 
can  be  changed  from  "agree  to  comply"  to  a certification  of  compliance.  The 
revision  of  the  form  will  be  drafted  by  September  30,  1992,  and  submitted  to 
0MB  for  approval.  The  proposed  regulation  change  will  be  drafted  and 
submitted  to  our  Regulatory  Analysis  Division  by  October  30,  1992. 

APHIS  agrees  with  the  intent  of  the  recommendation  that  license  renewal  should 
not  be  granted  if  the  facility  is  not  in  compliance.  However,  this  entails  a 
significant  legal  consideration.  We  do  not  believe  we  are  authorized  to  deny 
a renewal  without  requiring  the  same  notice  and  opportunity  for  a hearing  on 
the  record  as  provided  when  we  revoke  a license.  APHIS  will  request  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC)  to  provide  an  opinion  on  this  threshold 
issue.  The  request  will  be  submitted  to  OGC  by  June  15,  1992. 

Recommendation  2c: 

Reissue  animal  care  facility  licenses  on  an  annual  basis  that  would  clearly 
show  the  current  status  of  the  facility. 

APHIS  Response: 

Each  year,  within  30  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  a license,  the 
licensee  must  file  with  the  REAC  Sector  Supervisor  an  application  for  license 
renewal  and  annual  report.  Commencing  October  1,  1992,  when  a license  is 
renewed,  its  expiration  date  will  appear  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the 
license  certificate.  By  September  30,  1993,  all  licensees  will  have  a USDA 
License  Certificate  that  clearly  delineates  the  license  expiration  date. 

Recommendation  2d: 

Initiate  a procedure  whereby  APHIS  would  issue  certificates  to  licensed 
breeders  who  operate  in  accordance  with  standards  of  the  Act,  authenticating 
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that  animals  originated  from  an  APHIS -licensed  breeder.  This  certificate 
should  accompany  the  animal  to  the  consumer. 

APHIS  Response: 

The  AWA  limits  the  activities  of  the  Department  to  ensuring  that  the  licensee 
complies  with  the  animal  care  standards  including  transportation  of  the 
animals.  The  recommended  certification  process  would  inject  APHIS  into  the 
marketing  of  animals  and  would  be  inappropriate  and  probably  beyond  our 
authority.  The  recommended  certification  process  would  inaccurately  imply  to 
the  public  that  the  facility  meets  more  than  the  required  minimum  standards 
for  their  individual  animals.  The  compliance  status  of  a facility  can  change 
from  inspection  to  inspection. 

Facilities  may  use  APHIS  Form  7006  (formerly  VS  Form  18-6)  and  a copy  of  their 
USDA  license  showing  their  license  certificate  expiration  date  as  a mechanism 
for  authenticating  that  animals  come  from  a USDA  licensed  facility.  To 
communicate  this  information,  we  will  develop  and  issue  a policy  directive, 
"Clarification  On  the  Use  of  APHIS  Form  7006  (formerly  VS  Form  18-6)  and  VS 
Form  18-5"  by  September  30,  1992. 

Recommendation  3a: 

Require  that  animal  care  facilities  use  APHIS  VS  Forms  18-5  and  18-6. 

APHIS  Response: 

APHIS  concurs  with  the  recommendation.  APHIS  regulations  require  each  dog  and 
cat  dealer  licensed  by  USDA  to  maintain  records  which  are  complete  and 
uniform,  but  we  have  not  prescribed  a form  for  the  records.  We  intend  to  make 
mandatory  the  use  of  "Record  of  Dogs  and  Cats,"  APHIS  Form  7006  (formerly  VS 
Form  18-6).  A notice  to  licensees  to  comply  with  this  requirement  will  be 
completed  by  September  30,  1992. 

To  further  ensure  that  facilities  make,  keep,  and  maintain  records,  REAC  will 
develop  an  internal  checklist  for  use  by  field  personnel  during  animal  care 
facility  record  inspections.  This  document  will:  (1)  assist  the  inspector  in 

evaluating  compliance  with  the  regulations  and  in  documenting  of  noncompliance 
with  recordkeeping  regulations  and  (2)  provide  a vehicle  to  assure  that  the 
animals  maintained  at  the  facility  are  the  same  animals  reported  to  APHIS. 

This  document  will  be  developed  by  December  1,  1992,  and  will  be  available  for 
use  by  REAC  inspectors  no  later  than  January  1,  1993. 

Recommendation  3b: 

Require  that  animal  care  facilities  use  approved  identification  methods  to 
properly  describe  animals . 
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James  R.  Ebbitt 


APHIS  Response: 

All  animals  must  be  identified  according  to  Part  2.50  which  states:  "When 

live  dogs  or  cats  are  held,  purchased,  or  otherwise  acquired,  they  shall  be 
immediately  identified."  All  licensees  must  use  one  of  the  approved  methods 
of  identification.  The  tattoo  system  is  only  an  option  and  is  not  required. 
In  accordance  with  the  Administration's  strong  policy  of  establishing 
performance  standards,  rather  than  rigid  design  standards,  the  Agency  does  not 
intend  to  make  the  tattoo  system  mandatory.  Licensees  that  do  not  properly 
identify  animals  will  be  cited  for  violations. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  final  report  and  submit  these 
additional  comments  to  the  recommendations.  We  will  await  your  decision 
concerning  the  acceptance  of  our  proposed  corrective  actions. 


Robert  Melland 
Administrator 

Enclosures 


cc: 

J.  Arnold! , REAC , Hyattsville,  MD 

APHIS :RMSES : Ckrenkel : adk: 5/13/92 :b :\oigrpt2 

CK 


Clearance : 
F.  Vollmerh 
J . Arnoldi 
D.  Husnik  ft 
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United  States 


Office 
of  the 
Secretary 


W Department  of 
V Agriculture 


Finance  and 
Management 


JUN  2 4 1992 


REPLY  TO 
ATTN  OF:  1750 

SUBJECT:  Implementation  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 

Report  #33002-l-CH 

TO:  Donald  Husnik 

Acting  Agency  Audit  Liaison  Official 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

Based  on  the  Office  of  Inspector  General's  (OIG)  memorandum  of  June  11,  1992, 
we  accept  final  action  on  Recommendation  3b  in  the  subject  audit.  No  further 
reporting  to  the  Office  of  Finance  and  Management  (OFM)  is  necessary  on  this 
recommendation.  However,  OIG  and  OFM  reserve  the  right  to  perform  followup 
reviews  on  the  action  taken. 


LARRY  WILSON 
Director 


"An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer* 
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P.0.  BOX  499 
GARDEN' CITY, 

KARAS'  67846-0499 

: ‘ 

FAX  316-276-1 169  ; 

% : July  x'  1992 


Hon.  Pat  Roberts 
Ranking  Minority  Member 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations , 
Research , and  Foreign  Agriculture 
1 534 -A  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington , DC  20515 


Dear  Congressman  Roberts: 


On  behalf  of  the  Lee  Richardson  Zoo,  I commend  you  for  your 
continuing  commitment  to  wildlife  and  conservation  issues, 
and  your  leadership  on  the  Department  Operations,  Research 
and  Foreign  Agriculture  Subcommittee  in  particular.  We 
understand  that  your  subcommittee  will  be  holding  a hearing 
on  July  8,  1992,  to  review  issues  involving  animals  and 
exhibition.  I hope  you  will  attend  the  hearing  and  support 
the  fine  work  that  Lee  Richardson  Zoo  and  other  zoological 
parks  around  the  nation  having  been  doing  for  many  years. 

Conservation  is  the  number  one  priority  for  the  American 
Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums  (AAZPA),  of 
which  the  Lee  Richardson  Zoo  is  a member  in  good  standing . 

In  1990  alone,  AAZPA  members  spent  $2.5  million  in  staff  time 
and  research  on  species  survival  plans  for  highly  endangered 
species.  The  captive  breeding  efforts  of  zoos  and  aquariums 
have  saved  many  animals  - Including  the  black- footed  ferret, 
California  condor  and  red  wolf  - from  the  brink  of 
extinction. 


Zoological  institutions  serve  as  learning  resources  for  the 
115  million  people  who  visit  zoos  and  aquariums  every  year. 
Ten  million  of  those  visitors  are  school  children  for  whom 
their  visit  to  the  zoo  may  be  the  only  contact  with  wildlife 
they  will  have  in  their  lifetime. 

The  rescue  and  rehabilitation  of  injured  and  stranded  animals 
is  another  concern  of  zoological  facilities . Coastal 
aquariums  participate  in  a voluntary,  nation-wide  rescue 
network  for  stranded  marine  mammals.  A number  of  zoos  aid  in 
the  rescue  and  rehabilitation  of  migratory  birds  and  other 
avian  species. 
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Lee  Richardson  Zoo  and  other  AAZPA  members  strive  to  maintain 
high  professional  standards  in  animal  management  and 
husbandry  to  provide  healthy  and  humane  care  to  all  of  the 
animals  under  their  guardianship . AAZPA  members  must  process 
and  qualify  for  accreditation  every  five  years  to  certify 
that  they  are  currently  meeting  standards  established  by  the 
Association . Zoological  facilities  are  also  regulated  by  the 
federal  government  according  to  the  Animal  Welfare  Act, 
though  most  AAZPA  institutions  exceed  those  standards . 

Congressman  Roberts,  we  appreciate  your  ongoing  support  and 
leadership.  We  look  forward  to  your  response . 


Sincerely, 


Daniel  A.  Baffa 
Director 


DAB: vbj 


58-038  0-92-22 
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Save  the  Dolphi 


Earth  Island  Insttt 
300  Broadway,  Suite  2i 
San  Francisco,  Califorr 
Telephone:  415-788-36 
FAX:  415-788-7324 


July  13,  1992  A v 

Honorable  Charlie  Rose 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  .on  Department  Operations, 

Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
Dept,  of  Agriculture 

Room  1301,  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Representative  Rose, 

On  behalf  of  Earth  Island  Institute's  Save  the  Dolphins  Project,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  convening  the  hearing  regarding 
weaknesses  in  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  July  8,  1992.  We  hope 
that  amendments  will  be  added  to  afford  greater  protection  to 
captive  marine  mammals,  and  that  APHIS  will  be  held 
accountable  for  its  continued  apparent  incompetence  in 
enforcing  the  act. 

As  an  example,  Ocean  World  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL,  has  been 
fined  only  $20,000  and  closed  for  two  weeks  for  violating  the 
A.W.A  with  regard  to  its  captive  maintenance  of  marine 
mammals.  It  has  been  learned  that  just  a few  weeks  ago,  a 
dolphin  named  Pepper  was  dropped  and  suffered  a fractured 
spine  during  a move  from  one  tank  to  another  at  Ocean  World. 
This  continued  abuse  of  these  intelligent  creatures  by  this  and 
other  facilities  must  be  investigated  and  if  necessary,  display 
permits  revoked.  Dolphins  and  whales  belong  in  the  oceans  in 
the  first  place  and  if  the  act  is  strengthened,  hopefully  a 
number  of  these  animals  may  be  rehabilitated  for  release,  and 
captures  from  the  wild  will  be  banned.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
review  the  Marine  Mammal  Inventory  Reports  from  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  see  the  litany  of  death  associated 
with  captive  marine  mammal  facilities. 

Please  enter  these  comments  into  the  record  for  this  hearing, 
and  thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  forthcoming  reply. 

Sincerely, 


Mark  Berman 
Program  Associate 
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5E$o(j(jy  ^B>z%o6.ini  i 


Do  You  Know  That 


ORANG-UTANS 

Are  Rare  And  Endangered  Species 


Congressman  Charlie  Rose, 
Chairman, 

D.O.R.F.A. 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

20515. 


EXHIBITION  ANIMAL  BILL  HR  3252. 


Hearing  July  8th,  1992 
Wednesday,  9.30am. 


PLEASE  ENTER  AS  TESTIMONY 
ALL  DOCUMENTS. 


Dear  Sir, 


My  wife  spoke  requesting  permission 

to  address  the  subcommittee  in  regards  to  the  above  Bill. 


In  July,  1989  we  (myself  and  my  family)  were  viciously 
. attacked  by  2 Animal  Rights  Groups.  PeTA  (People  for  the 
ethical  Treatment  of  Animals)  and  PAT  DERBY  and  PAWS 
(Performing  Animal  Welfare  Society). 

LIES,  HALF-TRUTHS,  & MISINFORMATION  were  the  tools  of 
the  Animal  Rights  Activists  and  to  back  up  the  above  charges 
they  produced  a FALSE  SENSATIONALISED  VIDEO  TAPE,  which  they 
presented  as  FACT. 

On  August  2 1989,  I sued  both  of  these  groups  for 
DEFAMATION . 

On  August  11th,  .1990  a UNANIMOUS  JURY  awarded  me 
$3 . 1 .million.  I hadproved  that  not  only  were  the 
allegations  false,  but  the  VIDEO  TAPE  was  also  false.  The 
VIDEO  TAPE  did  not  depict  reality.  It  was  highly  edited, 

Bobby  Beroalnl  Ltd.  • 2716  E.  Reno  Ave.  • Las  Vegas  • Nevada  89120  • (702)736*6247 
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? Ittjifpulated , sound  added  and  altered,  frames  cut  and  much, 
auch  more,  in  fact  it  was  not  even  copied  from  the 

originals. 

It  "was  proved  that  I was  the  kick  off  for  a massive 
fundraiser  that  netted  $10  million  for  PeTA  alone  and  more 
than  tripled  PAWS  income.  It  was  a highly  planned 
conspiracy  that  was  set  in  motion  more  than  1 year  previous, 
and  this  particular  project  was  targeting  "ANIMALS  IN 
ENTERTAINMENT" . 

These  groups  NEED  cruelty  issues  to  raise  money. 

Please  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  manipulated  by  these 
animal  rights  exploiters  who  systematically  feed  out  suspect 
pictures  and  material  presented  as  fact.  The  Animal  Rights 
Movement  was  born  on  so  called  exposes,  many  are  now  proving 
to  have  been  skillfully  manipulated  and  force  fed  to  a Media 
hungry  for  ratings,  and  an  emotional  public  who  generously 
open  their  purse  strings,  think  they  can  help.  However, 
now  the  public  is  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  their 
tactics  and  is  starting  to  revolt  against  them. 

We  have  been  taught,  by  the  movies,  to  allow  our 
emotions  to  be  manipulated  through  pictures  which  we  all 
know  are  just  stories  and  are  not  reality.  DO  WE  REALLY 
BELIEVE  THAT  SUPERMAN  ACTUALLY  FLIES? 

I am  very  disappointed  as  not  being  allowed  to  offer 
our  experience  for  your  consideration  as  all  information  is 
backed  up  by  court  documentation.  I feel  that  your 
committee  hearing  is  being  stacked  against  the  Performing 
Animal  Industry,  who  by  enlarge  love  and  care  for  their 
animals . 

• Even  after  winning  a multi  million  dollar  Lawsuit,  I, 

my  family,  my  employees  and  my  lawyer  are  still  targeted  by 
these  groups,  they  harass  any  potential  employer,  client, 
with  their  organised  phone  line  jamming,  annonymous  threatening 
calls,  picketing,  media  manipulation.  They  are  relentless  and 
evil.  This  is  not  about  loving  or  caring  for  animals. 

This  is  about  hating  mankind.  They  destroy  people. 

I am  enclosing  some  documentation 


(Attachments  follow:) 
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MYRON  E.  LE/WITT 


DISTRICT  COURT 
CLARK  COUNTY,  NEVADA 


BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK 

aka  BOBBY  BEROSINI,  individually, 
Plaintiffs, 


— FILED  IN  OPEN  COURT  ^ 

SFP  111B90  -19  — 

LORETTA  BOWMAN.  CLlk* 

^ LEONE  DUMIRE 


vs. 


PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  TREATMENT 
OF  ANIMALS  aka  PETA,  a Delaware 
non-profit  corporation; 

PERFORMING  ANIMAL  WELFARE  SOCIETY 
aka  PAWS,  a California  non-profit 
corporation;  JEANNE  ROUSH, 

OTTAVIO  GESMUNDQ;  SIMONE  TURNER; 
SEAMUS  BRENNAN;  LINDA  LEVINE; 
SHARON  WILLARD;  PAT  DERBY;  and 
DOES  I through  X,  inclusive. 


CASE  NO.  A276505 
DEPARTMENT  XII 
DOCKET  R 


JUDGMENT  UPON 
JURY  VERDICT 


Defendants. 


The  above-entitled  case  came  on  regularly  for  trial. 
With  HAROLD  P.  GEWETER,  ESQ.  THOMAS  F.  PITARO,  ESQ.  and 
MICHAEL  F.  BOHN,  ESQ.,  appearing  as  attorneys  for  plaintiff, 
and  PHILLIP  J.  HIRSCHKOP,  ESQ.  appearing  for  the  defendants, 
PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS  aka  PETA,  a 
Delaware  nonprofit  corporation  and  JEANNE  ROUSH, 
ROBERT  D.  MARTIN,  ESQ.  appearing  for  defendants  SEAMUS  BRENNAN, 
SIMONE  TURNER  and  LINDA  LEVINE  and  in  association  with  said 
PHILLIP  J.  HIRSCHKOP,  ESQ;  and  DANIEL  FOLEY,  ESQ.,  appearing 
for  defendants,  PERFORMING  ANIMALS  WELFARE  SOCIETY  aka  PAWS,  a 
California  nonprofit  corporation,  and  PAT  DERBY.  The  jury 
having  been  duly  impaneled  to  try  the  issues  in  the  matter;  the 
Court  ordered  said  jury  sequestered  for  the  duration  of  the 
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trial.  Thereafter,  the  plaintiff  offered  his  evidence  and 
announced  that  he  had  rested  his  case  and  had  no  further 
evidence  to  present,  thereupon  defendants  moved  the  Court, 
pursuant  to  NRCP  50(A)  for  a directed  verdict  and  for  a 
dismissal  pursuant  to  NRCP  41(b)  and  the  Court  having  heard  and 
considered  said  motions  found  that  certain  parts  of  said 
motions  were  well  taken  and  should  be  granted.  Thereafter,  the 
Court  dismissed  the  claim  of  invasion  of  privacy  (unreasonable 
intrusion  upon  the  seclusion  of  another)  as  to  all  defendants, 
except  OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO,  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
ANIMALS,  aka  PETA,  a Delaware  nonprofit  corporation  and 
JEANNE  ROUSH.  The  Court  further  dismissed  the  claim  of 
invasion  of  privacy  (appropriation  of  another's  name  or 
likeness)  as  to  defendants  SEAMUS  BRENNAN,  SIMONE  TURNER  and 
LINDA  LEVINE.  The  Court  also  dismissed  the  corporation 
plaintiff  BOBBY  BEROSINI,  LTD.,  a Nevada  corporation,  from  the 
action  for  lack  of  proof  as  to  any  liability  to  the  corporation 
on  any  of  the  claims  for  relief.  Thereafter  defendants 
presented  their  evidence  and  after  hearing  the  instructions  of 
the  Court  and  listening  to  arguments  of  counsel  the  jury 
retired  to  consider  their  verdicts  and  subsequently  returned 
into  court  and  being  called,  answered  to  their  names  and  said 
the  following  verdicts  were  unanimously  those  of  the  jury: 

VERDICT 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

UNREASONABLE  INTRUSION  UPON  SECLUSION  OF  ANOTHER 

We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 
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the  Plaintiff,  BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK,  also  known  as  BOBBY  BEROSINI, 
on  his  claim  for  Invasion  of  Privacy  (unreasonable  intrusion 
upon  seclusion  of  another)  against  Defendant  OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO 
and  assess  the  total  amount  of  damages  as  follows: 

OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO 

General  Damages  $100,000. 

Special  Damages  $150,000. 

Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

VERDICT 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

UNREASONABLE  INTRUSION  UPON  SECLUSION  OF  ANOTHER 

We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 
the  Defendants  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS  also 
known  as  PETA,  a Delaware  Corporation  and  JEANNE  ROUSH  and 
against  the  Plaintiff,  BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK  also  known  as 
BOBBY  BEROSINI  on  his  claim  for  Invasion  of  Privacy 
(unreasonable  upon  intrusion  seclusion  of  another) . 

Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

VERDICT 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

APPROPRIATION  OF  ANOTHER'S  NAME  OR  LIKENESS 

We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 
the  Plaintiff  BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK  also  known  as  BOBBY  BEROSINI  on 
his  claim  for  Invasion  of  Privacy  (appropriation  of  another's 
name  or  likeness)  against  the  following  Defendants  and  assess 
the  total  amount  of  Damages  as  to  each  Defendant  as  follows: 
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PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
also  known  as  PETA,  a Delaware  Corporation 


General  Damages 
Special  Damages 


$200,000. 

$300,000. 


JEANNE  ROUSH 


General  Damages 
Special  Damages 


$100,000 

$150,000 


Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

VERDICT 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

APPROPRIATION  OF  ANOTHER'S  NAME  OR  LIKENESS 
We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 


the  Defendant  OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO  and  against  the  Plaintiff 
BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK  aka  BOBBY  BEROSINI  on  his  claim  for  Invasion 
of  Privacy  (appropriation  of  another's  name  or  likeness). 


Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

VERDICT 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

APPROPRIATION  OF  ANOTHER'S  NAME  OR  LIKENESS 

We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 


the  Defendants  PERFORMING  ANIMAL  WELFARE  SOCIETY,  also  known  as 
PAWS,  and  PAT  DERBY  and  against  the  Plaintiff,  BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK 
also  known  as  BOBBY  BEROSINI  on  his  claim  for  Invasion  of 
Privacy  (appropriation  of  another's  name  or  likeness) . 


Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990 
Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 
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VERDICT 

INVASION  OP  PRIVACY 

PUBLICITY  THAT  UNREASONABLY  PLACES  THE  OTHER  IN  A FALSE 
LIGHT  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 


We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 
the  Plaintiff  BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK  also  known  as  BOBBY  BEROSINI  on 
his  claim  for  Invasion  of  Privacy  (publicity  that  unreasonably 
places  the  other  in  a false  light  before  the  public)  against 
the  following  Defendants  and  assess  the  total  amount  of  Damages 
as  to  each  Defendant  as  follows: 

PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 

also  known  as  PETA  a Delaware  Corporation 

General  Damages  $200,000. 

Special  Damages  $300,000. 

JEANNE  ROUSH 

General  Damages  $100,000. 

Special  Damages  $150,000. 

Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

VERDICT 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

PUBLICITY  THAT  UNREASONABLY  PLACES  THE  OTHER  IN  A FALSE 
LIGHT  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 


We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 
the  Plaintiff,  BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK,  also  known  as  BOBBY  BEROSINI, 
on  his  claim  for  Invasion  of  Privacy  (publicity  that 
unreasonably  places  the  other  in  a false  light  before  the 
public)  against  Defendant  OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO  and  assess  the  total 
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amount  of  damages  as  follows: 

OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO 

General  Damages  $100,000. 

Special  Damages  $150,000. 

Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

VERDICT 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

PUBLICITY  THAT  UNREASONABLY  PLACES  THE  OTHER  IN  A FALSE 
LIGHT  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 


We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 

the  Plaintiff  BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK  also  known  as  BOBBY  BEROSINI  on 

his  claim  for  Invasion  of  Privacy  (publicity  that  unreasonably 

places  the  other  in  a false  light  before  the  public)  against 

the  following  Defendants  and  assess  the  total  amount  of  Damages 

as  to  each  Defendant  as  follows: 

PERFORMING  ANIMALS  WELFARE  SOCIETY,  also  known  as 
PAWS,  a California  Non-Profit  Corporation 


General  Damages  $20,000. 
Special  Damages  $30,000 
PAT  DERBY 


General  Damages  $20,000. 

Special  Deunages  $30,000. 

Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 


VERDICT 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

PUBLICITY  THAT  UNREASONABLY  PLACES  THE  OTHER  IN  A 
FALSE  LIGHT  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 
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We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 
the  following  Defendants  and  against  the  Plaintiff 
BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK,  also  known  as  BOBBY  BEROSINI  on  his  claim  for 
Invasion  of  Privacy  (publicity  that  unreasonably  places  the 
other  in  a false  light  before  the  public) . (Please  mark  with 
check. ) 

SIMONE  TURNER  X 
SEAMUS  BRENNAN  X 
LINDA  LEVINE  X 
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Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

VERDICT 

DEFAMATION 

We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find 
for  the  Plaintiff  on  his  claim  for  Defamation  against  the 
following  Defendants  and  assess  the  amount  of  Damages  as 
follows: 


PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
also  known  as  PETA,  a Delaware  Corporation 

General  Damages  $400,000. 

Special  Damages  $600,000. 

JEANNE  ROUSH 


General  Damages  $400,000. 
Special  Damages  $600,000. 
Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 
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VERDICT 

DEFAMATION 


We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 
the  Plaintiff  on  his  claim  for  Defamation  against  Defendant 
OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO  and  assess  the  amount  of  damages  as  follows: 


Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

VERDICT 

DEFAMATION 

We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for  the 


Plaintiff  BOHUMIL  BEROUSEK  also  known  as  BOBBY  BEROSINI  on  his 
claim  for  Defamation  against  the  following  Defendants  and 
assess  the  total  amount  of  Damages  as  to  each  Defendant  as 
follows: 


General  Damages 
Special  Damages 


$200,000. 

$300,000. 


PERFORMING  ANIMALS  WELFARE  SOCIETY, 

also  known  as  PAWS,  a California  Non-Profit 

Corporation 


General  Damages 
Special  Damages 


$20,000. 


$30,000 


PAT  DERBY 


General  Damages 
Special  Damages 


$20,000. 

$30,000. 


Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 
Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 
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VERDICT  (DEFAMATION) 

We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action  find  for 
the  following  Defendants  and  against  the  Plaintiff. 

(Please  mark  with,  check.) 

SIMONE  TURNER  X 

SEAMUS  BRENNAN  X 

LINDA  LEVINE  X 

Dated. this  11th  day  of  August,  1990 
Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

SPECIAL  VERDICT 

We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action,  find  that 
the  following  defendants  have  been  guilty  of  actual  malice  and 
determine  plaintiff  may  recover  punitive  damages  for  the  sake 
of  example  and  by  way  of  punishment  by  reason  of  the  invasion 
of  privacy  (unreasonable  intrusion  upon  seclusion  of  another) 
claim.  (Please  check.)  YES  NO 


PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL 
TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS  aka 
PETA,  a Delaware  Corporation 


JEANNE  ROUSH 


Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

SPECIAL  VERDICT 

We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action,  find  that 
the  following  defendants  have  been  guilty  of  actual  malice  and 
determine  plaintiff  may  recover  punitive  damages  for  the  sake 
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of  example  and  by  vay  of  punishment  by  reason  of  the  invasion 
of  privacy  (unreasonable  intrusion  upon  seclusion  of  another) 
claim.  (Please  check.)  YES  NO 

OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO  X 

Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

SPECIAL  VERDICT 

We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action,  find  that 
the  following  defendants  have  been  guilty  of  actual  malice  and 
determine  plaintiff  may  recover  punitive  damages  for  the  sake 
of  example  and  by  way  of  punishment  by  reason  of  the  invasion 
of  privacy  (appropriation  of  another's  name 
claim.  (Please  check.)  YES 

PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  

TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS  aka 
PETA,  a Delaware  Corporation 

JEANNE  ROUSH  

OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO  

PERFORMING  ANIMALS  

WELFARE  SOCIETY  aka 
PAWS,  a California  Corporation 

PAT  DERBY  

Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

SPECIAL  VERDICT 
We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action,  find  that 
the  following  defendants  have  been  guilty  of  actual  malice  and 
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determine  plaintiff  may  recover  punitive  damages  for  the  sake 

of  example  and  by  way  of  punishment  by  reason  of  the  invasion 

of  privacy  (publicity  that  unreasonably  places  the  other  in  a 

false  light  before  the  public)  claim. 

(Please  check.)  YES 

PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  

TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
aka  PETA,  a Delaware 
Corporation. 

JEANNE  ROUSH  

OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO  

PERFORMING  ANIMALS  

WELFARE  SOCIETY  aka 
PAWS,  a California 
Corporation 

PAT  DERBY  

Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nubsbaum,  Foreman. 

SPECIAL  VERDICT 
We,  the  Jury  in  the  above-entitled  action,  find  that 
the  following  defendants  have  been  guilty  of  actual  malice  and 
determine  plaintiff  may  recover  punitive  damages  for  the  sake 
of  example  and  by  way  of  punishment  by  reason  of  the  defamation 
claim. 

(Please  check.)  YES  NO 

PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  X 

TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
aka  PETA,  a Delaware 
Corporation 
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JEANNE  ROUSH  X 

OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO  X 

PERFORMING  ANIMALS  X 

WELFARE  SOCIETY  aka 
PAWS,  a California 
Corporation 

PAT  DERBY  £ 


Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1990. 

Glenn  Nusbaum,  Foreman. 

After  examining  the  Verdicts  of  the  jury,  the  Court 
determined  that  plaintiff  did  prevail  on  his  invasion  of 
privacy  (publicity  that  unreasonably  places  the  other  in  a 
false  light  before  the  public)  claim  and  that  such  remedy  is  an 
alternative  or  additional  remedy  to  the  claim  for  defamation. 

Therefore,  plaintiff  cannot  recover  damages  on  both 
this  particular  type  of  invasion  of  privacy  and  his  defamation 
claim  (Restatement  of  Torts,  Sec.  652E  Comment  b) . Damages  may 
be  awarded  to  plaintiff  on  his  defamation  claim  only.  Now, 
therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  law  and  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid, 
it  is  hereby 

ORDERED,  plaintiff  have  and  recover  from  the 
defendants  damages  as  follows: 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

(UNREASONABLE  INTRUSION  UPON  SECLUSION  OF  ANOTHER) 
OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO  $250,000. 
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INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

(APPROPRIATION  OF  ANOTHER'S  NAME  OF  LIKENESS) 


PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
ANIMALS  aka  PETA,  a Delaware  nonprofit 

corporation  $ 500,000. 


JEANNE  ROUSH 


$ 250,000. 


DEFAMATION 

PEOPLE  FOR  THE  ETHICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
ANIMALS  aka  PETA,  a Delaware  nonprofit 
corporation 

JEANNE  ROUSH 

OTTAVIO  GESMUNDO 

PERFORMING  ANIMALS  WELFARE  SOCIETY 
aka  PAWS,  a California  nonprofit 
corporation 

PAT  DERBY 


$ 1,000,000. 
$ 500,000. 

$ 500,000. 

$ 50,000. 

$ 50,000. 


Together  with  interest  thereon  at  the  legal  rate  from  the  date 
of  the  service  of  the  summons  and  complaint  herein.  It  is 
further 


ORDERED,  plaintiff  shall  be  awarded  his  costs  and 
disbursements  expended  in  this  matter.  It  is  further 

ORDERED,  the  complaint  is  dismissed  as  to  defendants 


SEAMUS  BRENNAN,  SIMONE  TURNER  and  LINDA  LEVINE  and  each  shall 


be  awarded  any  costs  and  disbursements  expended  in  this  matter. 

/ 1 ^ 

Dated  this  //  ~ day  of  September,  1990, 


strict  Judge 
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■ FACT  SHEET  ON  BEROSINI'S  SUCCESSFUL  LAWSUIT  AGAINST 
PETR  (People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals)  and 
PRUJS  (Performing  Animal  Welfare  Societal  ET  HL. 


On  August  2,  1989,  Bobby  Berosini  ('Berosini”)  filed  suit  for  DEFAMATION, 
MISAPPROPRIATION  OF  NAME,  LIKENESS  AND  CHARACTER  (in  other  words. 
Fundraising  with  Bobby  Berosini's  name),and  INVASION  OF  PRIVACY  against 
People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals  ("PETA“)  et  al  in  the  Clark 
County,  Nevada  District  Court. 

The  Basis  of  the  lawsuit  was  that  PETA  et  al  falsely  accused  Berosini  of 
abusing  his  orangutans  and  distributed  an  altered  videotape  which 
supposedly  proved  Berosini’s  abuse. 

The  Lawsuit  claimed,  that: 

In  the  Spring  of  1989  PETA  began  a formal  multimillion  dollar 
fundraising  campaign  based  on  stopping  the  use  of  “ANIMALS  IN 
ENTERTAINMENT”. 

PETA  identified  Berosini  as  a principal  target  in  the  fundraising 
campaign. 

PETA  had  contact  with  entertainers  in  the  production  show  in  which 
Berosini's  Orangutans  appeared; 

at  PETA’s  urging,  some  of  those  entertainers  intentionally  taunted  and 
incited  the  orangutans  creating  a situation  in  which  the  animals  could 
become  violent  and  which  required  Berosini  to  control  the  animals  to 
prevent  them  from  hurting  themselves  or  anyone  else  An  entertainer 
working  with  PETA  secretly  filmed  Berosini,  trying  to  get  the  animals  under 
control,  (at  no  time  were  any  of  the  animals  ever  hurt.) 

PETA  edited  and  altered  the  tapes  and  then  distributed  the  doctored 
tapes;  AND 
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PETA  et  al  waged  a massive  misinformation  media  campaign,  falsely 
-accusing  Berosini's  of  criminal  animal  abuse,  falsely  calling  him  a child 
abuser,  falsely  stating  that  he  beat  the  orangutans  with  a steel  pipe,  and 
falsely  stating  that  the  striking  of  the  orangutans  was  routine  and 
unprovoked. 

Based  on  PETA  et  al's  misrepresentations  the  USDA  (United  States  Dept,  of 
Agriculture),  who  enforce  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  conducted  and  indepth 
investigation,  which  included  and  on  site  investigation  into  the  facilities 
arid  the  orangutans.  USDA  issued  and  official  announcement  that  it  found  no 
signs  of  abuse. 

Similarly,  pursuant  to  a court  order,  two  world  renowned  experts,  Dr. 
Richard  Sirnrnonds  D.V.M.,  M.S.arid  Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Gould  Ph  D.,  B.  Vet.  Med., 
MRCVS  issued  reports  that  the  orangutans  were  in  excellent  health  arid  had 
not  been  abused  in  any  manner. 

PETA  employed  three  “experts"  to  examine  the  orangutans.  None  of  these 
"experts"  would  sign  a report  indication  abuse.  In  fact,  PETA  was  fined  by 
the  court  for  trying  to  legitimize  the  report  by  filing  and  making  public  the 
unsigned  and  unsubstantiated  report.  That  report  was  never  admitted  into 
evidence. 

PETA  filed  a counterclaim  against  Berosini  requesting  confiscation  of  the 
Orangutans  due  to  Berosini's  alleged  abuse.  The  Court  dismissed  the 
counterclaim  ’with  prejudice'. 

The  producer  of  the  tape  admitted  he  altered  the  sound  and  the  visual 
portion  of  the  tape  in  order  to  sensationalize  the  tape. 

PETA’s  lawyers  were  sanctioned  by  the  trial  court  for  a number  of  reasons 
including  “Manufacturing  evidence". 

After  29  days  of  hearing  evidence,  the  jury  found  PETA  et  al  guilty  of 
defamation,  invasion  of  privacy  and  misappropriation  of  name,  likeness  and 
character  (fundraising)  and  awarded  Berosini  damages  of  $3.1M,  plus  costs 
and  interest. 

The  defamation  count  required  the  jury  to  find  that  PETA  et  al  knowingly. 
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willfully  and  maliciously  made  false  statements  regarding  Berosini's  “abuse 
of  his  Orangutans”. 

While  the  lawsuit  was  pending,  Berosini's  lawyer  was  continually  harassed. 
This  harassement  included  death  threats  and  the  delivery  of  dead  birds  to 
his  house 

The  Berosini  family  has  been  horrendously  harassed  both  at  home  and  at  his 
place  of  work.  They  have  received  'death  threats,  had  people  on  their  roof, 
running  across  their  lawn.  The  house  has  been  threatened  by  'bombs'  and 
also  attempts  to  steal  the  orangutans. 

Even  after  the  jury  found  PETA  et  al  guilty  of  defamation  and 
misappropriation  of  name,  likeness  and  character  and  invasion  of  privacy, 
PETA  et  al  continues  its  misinformation  and  fundraising  campaign  against 
Berosini  by  dissemination  statements  that; 

Berosini  was  caught  on  Videotape  beating  the  Orangutans; 

Berosini  routinely  abuses  his  Orangutans; 

The  Verdict  by  a unanimous  Jury  of  PETA  et  al’s  peers  was  the  result  of 
bias  since  the  judge  was  a former  roommate  and  law  partner  of  the 
owner  of  the  Stardust  Hotel; 

The  Jury  found  no  malice  on  PETA  et  al's  part; 

The  United  States  Govt.,  through  the  Dept,  of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  and 
Berosini  are  guilty  of  collusion,  and 

Labelling  the  Berosini  case  one  of  'intimidation  to  silence  all  “Animal 
Rights  Groups." 
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Friday  April  13, 1990 


LAS  VEGAS  SUN 


VfK’Sv* 


Altered  Berosini  tapes 
‘violated  a court  order’ 


The  attorneys  for  Bobby 
Berosini  charged  Thursday 
that  People  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals  violated 
a court  order  by  producing 
altered  rather  than  original 
videotapes  depicting  the  Strip 
entertainer  beating  his 
orangutans. 

Michael -Bohn  is  seeking  a 
default  judgment  against 
PETA  in  the  $20  million  de- 
famation suit  Berosini  has  filed 
or,  at  the  minimum,  a $5,000  a 
day  fine  until  the  original  tapes 
are  produced. 

Bohn  also  claimed 
videotapes  involving  two  of  tfoe 
11  incidents  said  to  have  been 
recorded  were  never  submitted 
to  the  court 

The  two  missing  tapes,  Bohn 
said,  may  be  in  the  possession 
of  a person  who  sent  an 
anonymous  letter  to  Berosini  in 
July  “threatening  to  release 


two  tapes  to  '.he  news.” 

Former  stardust  Hotel 
dancer  Ottavio  Gesmundo,  who  •T«* 
also  is  named  in  the  suit,  stated 
in  a deposition  that  he  de- 
livered all  the  tapes  to  PETA  / 
before  the  lawsuit  was  filed. 

He  also  admitted  erasing  :<• 
portions  of  the  tapes  because*'; 
nude  showgirls  appeared. 

“The  defendant  apparently 
didn’t  feel  it  was  appropriate  to  j- 
have  showgirls  on  a blackmail 
tape,”  Bohn  said.  .’.j 

Berosini  cot  tends  PETA*;' 
supporters  in  the  Lido  de  Paris’14 
show  taunted  the  orangutans, 
backstage,  forcing  Berosini  to1’ 
discipline  them  - - which  was.., 

then  filmed.  < 

• » 

“It  is  critical  we  obtain  the 
original  tapes  ...  to  determine-:*, 
what  was  going  on  backstage 
before  and  after  Berosini  andv ; 
the  orangutans  appeared,”  >, 
Bohn  said. 
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Animal  rights  activists  stage 
events,  manipulate  media 


' o the  editor: 

■ Misinformation,  lies;  and 
' half-truths  force  fed  to  a media 
•'  hungry  for  ratings  are  the  tools 
> of  animal  rights  activists  whose 
. groups  need  cruelty  issues  to 
fund-raise. 

I would  like  to  correct  both 
Mr.  Bernstein  and  Ms.  Campercholi 
Getters,  April  9),  who  apparently 
believe  the  lies  of  the  animal  rights 
groups  and  participate  in  this 
media  feeding  frenzy.  That  “tape” 
was  proved  to  be  false.  It  was 
highly  edited,  sensationalized,  ma- 
nipulated and  more.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  even  copied  from  the  origi- 
nal. 

It  was  also  proved  that  Bobby 
Berosini  was  the  kick-off  for  a mas- 

• sive  fundraiser  that  netted  $10 
million  for  PETA  alone.  This  partic- 
ular project  was  “Animals  in  En- 

. tertainmerit.”  This  was  a highly 
' planned  conspiracy  that  was  set 
in  motion  more  than  one  year  pre- 

• ' vious.  The  true  abusers  were  the 

animal  rights  activists  who  orga- 
1 nized  the  provocation  of  the  ani- 
mals and  created  a situation  requir- 
' ing  control  of  the  animals  to 

•;  prevenfe*them-from-hurting~thom- 

selves  or  anyone  else. 

At  no  time  was  any  animal 
ever  hurt.  The  tape  did  not  depict 
reality.  We  have  been  taught, 
through  movies,  to  allow  our  emo- 
tions to  be  manipulated  through 
pictures,  which  as  we  all  know  are 
just  stories  and  not  reality.  Do 
you  really  believe  that  Superman 
actually  flies? 

The  media  is  very  skillfully 


manipulated  by  these  animal  rights 
exploiters  who  systematically 
feed  out  suspect  pictures  and  mate- 
rial presented  as  fact.  Believe 
me,  I know;  I was  awarded  $3  mil- 
lion because  of  the  lies  and  accu- 
sations. But  do  you  think  that  stops  i 
them?  No,  to  this  day  they  are  5 

still  fund-raising  on  my  name. 

BOBBY  BEROSINI 
Las  Vegas 
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STATEMENT  ON  ANIMALS  IN  ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING  7/8/92 
MICHAEL  BLAKE 


The  incarceration  and  enslavement  of  animals  could  make  sense  if 
the  animals  did  anything  wrong.  The  animals  crime  is  that  they 
exist. 

Animals  by  the  thousands  are  condemned  to  lifetimes  of  imprisonment 
solely  for  the  amusement  of  human  beings. 

This  practice  represents  the  worst  in  the  human  spirit.  It  is  such 
a bad  practice  that  it  has  helped  create  a climate  of  disregard  for 
others  in  our  own  society.  We  have  become  infected  by  our  own 
misdeeds. 

How  can  we  see  ourselves  and  our  childrens ' lives  in  a positive 
light  and  refuse  to  see  that  animals  too  have  been  made  in  the 
image  of  God? 

I believe  healthy  animal  life  is  crucial  to  the  survival  of  our 
planet  and  ourselves.  Animals  in  cages  are  incompatible  with  the 
recovery  of  our  world  and  the  restoration  of  our  spirit. 

What  I'm  hoping  is  that  someone  in  Congress  will  make  a commitment. 
I'm  hoping  someone  will  take  up  this  cause.  I'm  hoping  someone 
will  lead. 
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In  Reference  To:  102D  CONGRESS  H.  R.  3252  ANIMAL  WELFARE  ACT 


OPENING  STATEMENTS: 

I am  an  animal  trainer  for  the  motion  picture  and  television 
studios,  and  I find  BILL  H.R  3252  misleading,  unfounded, 
prejudicial,  incorrect  factually  and  technically,  and  a conflict 
of  interest  in  reference  to  the  five  person  committee. 

My  general  consensus  and  over  all  view  of  BILL  3252  suggests  that 
it  performs  the  same  functions  as  The  Fish  And  Game,  County  Animal 
Control,  American  Humane  and  the  jurisdiction  that  the  USDA  has 
already  acted  upon. 

While  the  authors  of  this  BILL  may  have  good  intentions,  the  BILL 
3252  appears  to  be  premised  on  erroneous  and  outdated  training 
information  and/or  procedures.  As  a professional  trainer  for  the 
motion  picture  and  television  studios,  I practice  the  art  of 
simulation  of  the  real,  as  do  my  colleagues.  This  means  the  art  of 
taming  and  training  animals  to  act  out  a specific  part  as 
prescribed  by  the  script.  Just  like  the  product  of  anyone  in  an 
artistic  field,  a painter  for  example,  who  uses  his  brush  to 
express  his  own  feelings,  a trained  animal  actor  is  an  extension 
of  each  trainer's  own  unique,  individual  ability.  Trainers 
interpret  a script  then  put  together  those  behavior (s)  that  best 
express  the  moods  and  concerns  set  forth  by  the  writer.  The 
behaviors  used  must  convincingly  sell  the  home  audience 
believability , or  otherwise  promote  and  enhance  the  emotional  value 
of  a particular  scene. 

Trainers  clearly  understand  the  responsibility  and  liability 
involved  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well  being  of  an  animal  actor 
as  well  as  the  human  actor (s)  that  are  involved  directly  and/or 
that  surround  the  event.  This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  that  a 
script  and  story-board  is  broken  down.  The  script  breakdown  is  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  ahead  to  prepare  for  the  behaviors  needed 
with  the  combined  use  of  advanced  special  effects  technology. 

Definition  Of  A Motion  Picture  Trained  Animal  Actor: 

The  definition  of  a true  animal  actor  is:  An  animal  that  has  been 
tamed  and  trained  to  hit  marks  that  may  be  placed  on  the  studio 
floor,  or,  if  on  outside  location,  a mark  may  represent  itself  as 
a fallen  log,  a rock,  etc.  Also,  an  animal  that  has  been  trained 
to  go  with  or  work  close  to  an  actor  (complete  stranger),  role  play 
comedy  or  drama  just  moments  apart,  or  simply  be  him  or  herself  "on 
cue . " 

Any  behavior  an  animal  actor  performs  before  camera  must  be  done 
so  on  cue  in  order  to  serve  any  commercial  benefit  to  the  over  all 
production.  The  end  results  that  the  director  is  looking  for  is  to 
keep  the  animal  actor  as  natural  acting  as  possible  or  with  human- 
like qualities  when  necessary  while  under  controlled  environmental 
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working  conditions  such  as  cameras,  lights,  sound,  special  effects, 
etc. 

All  animal  actors  are  subject  to  a pretraining  program  for  the 
purpose  of  environmental  adjustments,  behavioral  warm-up,  old 
behavioral  adaptation  to  new  given  situations  such  as  gags,  tricks 
or  that  which  reinforce  the  mood,  and  trainer  operating  procedures. 
Also,  the  training  of  new  behaviors  that  a script  or  story-board 
may  call  for  would  be  covered  in  a pretraining  environment. 
Sometimes  a trainer  may  have  to  add  a behavior  simply  to  facilitate 
an  already  existing  behavioral  movement. 

A Notion  Picture  and  Television  Animal  Trainer's  Job  Description 
Breakdown : 

Trains  animals  to  understand  specific  cues.  Competes  with  other 
trainers  for  motion  picture  and  television  assignments  which  is 
done  at  interviews  through  personal  invitation  from  producers  and 
directors.  Organizes  and  coordinate  pretraining  programs  for  film 
and  television  to  include  stage  (live  action  entertainment)  and 
television  commercials.  Knows  how  to  break  down  scripts  and  either 
adapts  old  behaviors  to  the  new  given  situation,  and/or  designs  new 
behaviors  that  will  appropriately  promote  the  act  or  action,  or 
otherwise  enhances  the  prescribed  emotional  value  of  a particular 
scene,  thus  complying  with  the  script's  request.  Knows  how  to 
prepare  an  animal  actor  for  sitcoms  (four  camera  shows)  to  include 
proper  rehearsal  and  working  with  camera  blocking  procedures.  Knows 
how  to  set  up  and  merge  established  animal  performances  (master 
shots)  with  multiple  special  effects  on  a per  shot  basis,  if 
needed.  The  trainer  must  know  how  to  set  up  for  large  master  shots 
and  single  individual  shots  for  camera  with  the  best  interest  of 
the  animal  actor  in  mind.  Knows  all  the  general  rules  and  operating 
procedure  for  training  and  the  handling  of  animal  actors  both 
behind  and  before  camera  while  on  assignment.  A motion  picture  and 
television  trainer  must  be  able  to  read  any  and  all  visual 
behavioral  signs  that  suggest  changes  in  an  animal  actor's 
emotional  state  of  mind  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  A trainer  must 
be  able  to  evaluate  an  animal  to  determine  temperament, 
motivational  abilities  and  aptitude  for  learning.  A trainer  must 
know  how  to  properly  harness  those  learned  and  natural  (sometimes 
human-like)  especially  unique  behaviors  to  some  type  of  cue 
(commands)  arrangement  humanely,  using  Molding-Type  and  Random 
Reinforcement  training  techniques.  It's  important  that  a motion 
picture  and  television  trainer  understands  the  basic  psychology  of 
learning  and  its  technical  methods  of  animal  communication  such 
as.  Classical  Conditioning,  Operant  (Instrumental)  Conditioning, 
Multiple  Response  (Chain  Behavior)  to  include  Insight. 

The  reason  I listed  a job  description  breakdown  was  to  illustrate 
what  goes  into  the  art  of  training  animals  ( in  general ) to  act  for 
film  and  television.  Quality  trainers  have  a deep  seeded,  around 
the  clock  devotion  to  their  animal  actor  friends  and  feel  that 
their  animal  actor  friends  have  the  same  empathy  toward  them. 
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To  an  animal  actor,  their  trainer  represents  a mother,  a father, 
a psychologist,  a lawyer,  a doctor,  a friend  and  entertainment 
director.  They  depend  on  their  trainer  to  care  for  them  as  much  as 
a trainer  depends  on  them  to  perform  to  the  best  of  their  own 
individual  ability.  Yes,  a true  motion  picture  and  television 
trainer  is  in  a caring,  sensitive  parenting-type  position  with 
their  animal  friends. 

Three  of  the  most  horrifying  things  that  anyone  can  ever  bestow  on 
another  fellow  human  being  is  an  outright  false  accusation  of  child 
abuse,  physical  abuse  and,  as  indicated  in  the  first  two  pages  of 
BILL  H . R . 3252  (Animal  Welfare  Act),  animal  abuse.  Absolutely  no 
one  in  their  right  mind  would  ever  want  to  be  associated  with  such 
an  ugly  act  such  as  abuse,  even  in  a BILL  that  opens  up  by  saying 
on  page  two,  line  3,  "Animals  trained  or  used  for  exhibition 
purposes  have  been  caused  injury,  death,  pain,  or  suffering." 

Could  a person  honestly  suggest  that,  as  a group,  trainers  would 
stay  in  a profession  that's  purpose  was  to  do  harm  to  an  animal? 
Not  only  is  this  absurd  and  disrespectful  to  the  professional 
status  of  guality  trainers,  but  completely  not  factual.  As  in  an 
old  Burger  King  commercial,  "Where's  the  beef?"  Only  in  this  case, 
"Where's  the  proof?" 

Maybe  Congress  has  made  the  same  wrongful  assumptions  that  most 
people  make,  however,  and  that  is  the  assumption  that  anyone  who 
works  around,  close  to,  or  with  animals  are  in  fact  trainers,  which 
again,  couldn't  be  any  farther  from  the  truth.  For  instance  if 
professional  motion  picture  animal  trainers  were  shipping  the 
elephant  that  died  inside  the  shipping  crate  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Zoo,  they  would  have  trained  the  elephant  by  setting  up  a special 
apparatus  that  would  allow  him  to  gradually  except  the  final 
enclosure.  This  statement  was  in  no  way  meant  to  harm  the  honest 
efforts  made  by  the  Zoo's  caring  staff.  However,  there  were  no 
trainers  involved  in  the  attempted  transporting  of  this  elephant. 

I found  on  page  3,  line  5 that  everyone  from  animal  acts,  to 
animals  in  the  back  yard  of  private  people  are  addressed  in  this 
BILL.  How  many  organizations  and  committees  does  it  take  and  how 
far  does  the  governmental  agencies  need  to  reach  into  the  private 
sector  to  be  satisfied? 

There  is  a feeling  among  the  trainers  that  animal  activist 
organizations  are  pressuring  USDA  to  take  over  the  creative 
communities  of  the  animals  in  the  entertainment  industry.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  the  American  Humane  of  Hollywood  already 
oversees  the  treatment  of  animals  on  production  sets,  and  trainers 
don't  understand  why  a governmental  agency  is  trying  so  hard  to 
reach  into  the  private  sector.  As  mentioned  in  the  opening 
statement,  we  have  Fish  And  Game,  and  County  Animal  Control  who 
perform  the  exact  same  function  as  USDA. 

Animal  activist  organizations  have  been  trying  to  take  over  the 
American  Humane  Of  Hollywood  for  years  now,  and  it  only  appears 
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that  USDA  is  using  its  influence  to  set  up  shop  for  people  within 
those  organization.  If  this  is  true  then  one  could  say  that  this 
would  be  two  counts  of  conflict  of  interest.  How  can  this  be  a 
conflict  of  interest?  Because  these  organizations  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  animals  in  entertainment,  thus  causing  animal  businesses  to 
close  down  across  the  country. 

On  page  3 line  25  the  term  'handle'  is  improperly  used.  Even  though 
the  word  is  only  used  as  a temporary  definition  for  the  purpose  of 
grouping  a bunch  of  words  together,  it's  technically  incorrect  and 
poses  a serious  problem.  It  doesn't  differentiate  between 
"handler"  and  "trainer." 

Through  the  years  the  word  "trainer"  was  automatically  attached  to 
anyone  who  was  responsible  for  anything  that  ever  went  wrong  in 
association  with  animals.  This  is  true  in  all  areas  that  deal  with 
animals-from  amusement  parks  to  zoos.  It  simply  is  an  incorrect 


Only  a trainer  should  be  training  and  making  behavioral  management 
decisions  to  include  any  disciplinary  action.  Because  someone 
refers  to  themselves  as  a trainer  it  doesn't  make  the  label  they 
have  placed  upon  themselves  necessarily  true.  Mishandling  or  over 
correcting  an  animal  the  size  of  an  elephant  for  instance,  could 
be  and  has  been  fatal  to  people  in  the  past  because  of  inexperience 
and  no  working  knowledge  of  animal  communicative  concepts.  When  the 
word  "trainer"  and  "handle"  or  "handler"  appear  in  the  same  job 
description,  it's  an  endorsement  and  an  invitation  to  danger, 
therefore  should  always  appear  separate. 

In  reference  to,  SEC  13A.  SPECIAL  HUMANE  STANDARDS  FOR  EXHIBITION 
OF  ANIMALS. 

HITTING  OR  OTHERWISE  STRIKING: 

The  author (s)  of  this  section  of  the  BILL  has  absolutely  no  working 
knowledge  of  animal  communication.  Let's  start  by  examining  the 
word  or  words,  "hitting  (or  otherwise  striking)."  These  words  alone 
are  powerful  enough  to  open  a can  of  worms  so  large  that  we  could 
all  go  fishing  for  several  years. 

Has  anyone  ever  been  to  the  race  track  and  noticed  the  jockey 
"hitting  or  otherwise  striking"  the  horses'  backside  with  a riding 
crop  as  he  or  she  crosses  the  finish  line?  We  could  all  probably 
assume  that  this  is  not  a way  to  build  a camaraderie  between  horse 
and  rider.  Because  of  the  fact  that  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  depend  on  the  success  of  a horse  race,  somehow  the  "hitting 
or  otherwise  striking"  is  deemed  necessary,  therefore  acceptable. 
Understand  this  is  a statement  of  fact  not  an  approval. 

The  author (s)  of  this  section  of  the  BILL  were  also  probably 
unaware  that  when  dogs  are  trained  by  the  hundreds  for  the  police 
k-9  corp  across  the  country,  the  standard  training  procedure  for 
getting  the  dog  to  respond  aggressively  is  to  "hit  or  otherwise 
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strike"  the  dog,  sometimes  repeatedly,  before  and  sometimes  after 
the  dog  has  already  hit  the  human  target. 

This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  dog  the 
seriousness  involved  when  asked  to  oppose  a criminal.  Of  course, 
the  end  results  could  possibly  save  a police  officer's  life  during 
a life  threatening  situation. 

Let's  take  this  one  step  further:  During  the  course  of  training 
a dog  to  become  a seeing  eye  dog,  he  or  she  also  receives  a "hit 
or  a strike"  that  teaches  the  dog  to  look  up.  This  exercise  teaches 
the  dog  to  protect  his  would-be  master  from  hitting  his  head  on  an 
element  such  as  a low  limb  of  a tree.  Again,  this  is  done  with  the 
intention  of  saving  a human  from  getting  hurt. 

Notion  Picture  Training  Procedures: 

Unlike  any  other  training  procedures,  true  motion  picture  trainers 
participate  in  the  art  of  make  believe.  The  whole  idea  is  to  make 
the  home  audience  believe  that  what  they're  seeing  is  real. 
Anything  less  would  simply  not  be  acceptable.  However,  like  in  the 
case  of  the  seeing  eye  training  or  the  training  of  the  k-9  dogs  for 
police  work,  motion  picture  trainers  also  have  liability  and 
responsibility  to  the  safety  of  the  production's  cast,  staff  and 
crew  members,  not  to  mention  their  own  safety. 

And  because  animal  trainers  are  parents,  so  to  speak,  to  their 
animal  friends,  they  can't  allow  an  animal  to  bite  them.  Look  at 
the  consequences  of  a bear  biting  at  free  will.  It  would  be  the 
same  example  as  a son  hitting  his  father  or  mother  in  the  face  at 
the  age  of  ten  years  old.  If  left  uncorrected  it  could  turn  into 
a very  serious  problem  later  on  for  everyone  who  may  come  in 
contact  with  this  out  of  control  child. 

During  the  animal's  early  years  trainers  may  allow  a certain  amount 
of  mouthing  from  the  cub  bear, lion,  etc.,  because  this  is  a way  in 
which  a young  cub  plays  and  talks  with  his  newly  bonded  animal 
trainer  friend.  But  if  the  cub  makes  aggressive  gestures  with  his 
or  her  mouth  or  assumes  an  aggressive  body  posture,  then  the 
trainer  may  quickly  strike  the  cub  across  the  nose.  This  type  of 
disciplinary  action  is  only  used  to  tame  the  biting  and  settle  any 
emotional  outburst  which  will  prevent  this  from  happening  to  an 
actor  or  trainer  when  the  bear  is  full  grown.  By  the  time  a bear, 
for  instances,  reaches  anywhere  from  800  to  2000  pounds,  common 
sense  is  that  a trainer  is  at  the  mercy  of  good,  prior  planned 
parenting . 

WRESTLING: 

The  author (s)  of  the  this  BILL,  is  obviously  against  wrestling  with 
an  animal.  One  of  the  key  ingredients  in  a balance  of  an  animal 
actor  is  his  desire  to  play.  This  means  the  trainer  finds  it 
necessary  to  maintain  that  psychological  balance  by  playing  with 
his  animal  friend.  Wrestling  with  an  animal  actor  that  enjoys  it. 
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especially  beginning  at  the  cub  stages,  is  a mere  extension  of  an 
animal's  desire  to  play.  You  will  find  that  if  an  animal  doesn't 
like  to  play,  there  is  a more  than  slight  possibility  the  animal 
will  be  serious  minded. 

It's  been  said  that  wrestling  is  very  stressful  for  an  animal.  If 
anything,  wrestling  relieves  stress.  The  only  way  that  it  would  be 
stressful  for  an  animal  would  be  if  the  animal  didn't  enjoy  it. 
Most  animals  in  the  wild  learn  to  play  at  an  early  age  in  order  to 
develop  their  hunting  skills. 

REGARDING  THE  FIVE  PERSON  COMMITTEE: 

The  membership  of  advisory  board  is  a complete  conflict  of 
interest.  Specifically: 

A)  A veterinarian  is  not  a trainer  and  cannot  possibly  make 
judgement  on  any  script  breakdown  without  knowing  how  training 
takes  place.  This  would  be  like  asking  a dentist  to  oversee  the 
script  breakdown  and  working  conditions  of  a stunt  person. 

B)  A licensed  exhibitor  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  would  be  a 
direct  business  competitor  of  any  animal  trainer.  Aside  from  the 
business  aspect  of  this  conflict  of  interest,  animal  trainers  have 
their  own  behavioral  developments  that  sets  them  apart  from  their 
competition.  The  competitor  judging  the  script  breakdown  may  not 
have  knowledge  of  a particular  behavior  as  their  concept  in 
training  may  be  more  limited  than  the  trainer  they  are  overseeing. 

C)  We  feel  that  two  members  of  duly  incorporated  animal  protection 
organizations  would  be  two  people  devoted  to  completely  ending  the 
use  of  animals  in  the  motion  picture  industry.  Organizations  such 
as  PETA  and  PAWS  have  proved  time  and  again  that  ending  the  use 
of  animals  in  motion  pictures  is  a firm  stance  they  take. 

D)  The  only  representative  of  the  film  industry  with  knowledge  of 
handling  animals  for  production  of  films  would  be  another  animal 
trainer,  or  former  animal  trainer.  Again,  a blatant  conflict  of 
interest. 

In  regards  to  page  8,  line  7:  "a  synopsis  of  any  portion  of  a film 
script  which  calls  for  the  use  of  animals."  Anyone  with  a working 
knowledge  of  the  motion  picture  and  television  industry  knows  that 
productions  have  been  starting  in  shorter  time  frames  due  to  the 
recent  economy,  sometimes  less  than  three  days.  As  one  might 
imagine,  it  would  be  impossible  to  submit  a synopsis  to  anyone  for 
any  reason  with  this  length  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  just  as  Jimmy  Swaggart  preached  against  prostitutes 
then  fell  victim  to  his  own  teachings,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
the  people  who  were  once  inhumanely  involved  with  animals  are  now 
trying  to  wash  away  their  own  sins  at  the  expense  of  current  day 
animal  trainers.  They  are  holding  onto  their  own  past  of  inhumane 
treatment  of  animals.  Some  of  the  people  are  merely  misinformed. 
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Today's  trainer  doesn't  fit  that  picture. 


Respectfully, 


'Anitaa!  Trainer/Consultant 
P.O.  BOX  2406 
LANCASTER,  CA.  93539-2406 
Tel.  (805)  942-7550 


July  2,  1992 


58-038  0-92-23 
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London  Square  Mall  - M & 7,  201  Tilton  Road.  Northfield,  N.  J.  08225  - 609-646-3340  - Fax:  609-646-1066 


July  3,  1992 


Mr.  Dale  Moore 
DORFA  Committee 
1301  Longworth  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Moore, 

Since  your  committee  is  undertaking  an  examination  of  the  role  animals 
play  in  the  entertainment  field,  I feel  it  important  I air  my  opinions 
and  knowledge  on  this  matter. 

The  Hamid-Morton  Circus  has  been  continuously  owned  and  operated  by  my 
family  since  1931  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  premier  sponsored 
circuses  touring  the  United  States.  I have,  personally,  been  involved 
touring  with  the  show  since  1970  in  my  capacity  as  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager. 

During  these  past  twenty-two  years  I also  have  become  quite  familiar 
with  the  ownership  and  personnel  associated  with  circuses  other  than 
my  own,  and  in  that  entire  time  I have  never  once  viewed  an  example  of 
animal  abuse  emanating  from  any  circus  source  whatsoever.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  the  various  animals  involved  in  circus  performances  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  care  and  respect.  It  would  be  ludicrous  for 
animal  trainers  to  behave  otherwise  since  their  animal  charges  are  vital 
to  the  trainer’s  ability  to  earn  a living, 

I have  witnessed,  on  countless  occasions,  sick  or  injured  animals  being 
nursed  back  to  health  in  the  homes  of  their  trainers  and  never  have  I 
seen  animals  being  forced  to  perform  while  ill  or  disabled. 

The  "tricks"  which  audiences  view  are  merely  extensions  of  natural 
behavior  i.e.  tigers  jumping,  horses  running,  bears  walking  on  their  hind 
legs.  These  extensions  are  taught  through  positive  re-enforcement  by 
professional  men  and  women. .. trainers  who  use  love,  kindness,  patience, 
rewards  and  the  understanding  of  animal  behavior. 

The  arrogant  "elite"  of  the  animal  rights  movement  would  have  the  American 
public  believe  animals  think  and  understand  as  humans  do.  This  is  patently 
absurd  as  there  is  no  abstract  conceptual  thought  or  reflection  in  the 
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animal  mind,  only  learned  behavior  and  instinctive  functioning.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  animals  do  not  respond  to  love,  affection  and  understanding. 

They  do  as  the  vast  majority  of  circus  trainers  and  domestic  pet  owners  can 
attest . 

The  performing  animals  of  today  have  not  been  taken  from  the  wild  and  forced 
into  the  circus’world,  but  have  been  bred  in  captivity  and  know  no  other 
world  other  than  the  safe  haven  of  the  circus  ring  and  their  exercise 
enclosures . 

The  longevity  rate  of  circus  and  zoo  animals  far  exceeds  that  of  their  wild 
counterparts  and  the  study  of  their  behavior  while  in  captivity  has 
greatly  enhanced  breeding  in  rare  and  endangered  species,  thus  insuring  their 
continued  existence.  Some  good  examples  of  this  would  be  the  Asian  and  African 
elephants. .the  African  lion  and  the  Bengal  and  Siberian  tigers. 

Cruelty,  whether  to  humans  or  to  animals,  must  be  condemned  and  fought  against, 
but  perceived  cruelty  is  not  the  same,  as  actual  cruelty.  Perceived 
cruelty  is  what  the  animal  rightistswould  have  the  public  believe  is  actual 
cruelty. 

Their  persuasion  tactics  - Scream  Loud  - Scream  Long  - Scream  Often,  are 
designed  in  the  hope  that  our  elected  officials  will  acquiesce  to  their 
distorted  view. 

The  recent  wire  service  photo  of  the  rightists  picketing  the  Pittsburgh 
hospital  where  the  baboon  to  human  liver  transplant  was  performed  would  almost 
be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  pathetic. 

The  circus  is  an  enduring  art  form  which  demonstrates  the  talents,  athleticism 
and  essence  of  both  its  human  and  animal  participants  in  an  entertainment  mode 
which  is  both  palatable  and  enjoyable  to  all  audiences. 

Animals,  in  entertainment,  are  cared  for,  loved,  and  rather  than  endangering  a 
species  actually  contribute  to  its  growth. 

There  are  already  ample  state  and  federal  statutes  covering  the  exhibition 
of  performing  animals.  All  responsible  circus  owners  welcome  the  inspection 
by  qualified  animal  experts. 

Please  ignore  the  hysteria  of  a small,  vocal  and  completely  misinformed 
minority. 


Sincerely  yours, 


;JAMES  M.  HAMID,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HAMID-MORTON  CIRCUS  CO. 

JMH/mmg 
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FAXED  TO  MR.  KEITH  PITTS,  STAFF  DIRECTOR,  HOUSE  AGRICULTURE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEPARTMENT  OPERATIONS,  RESEARCH,  AND  FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURE,  17  JULY  92 

In  July  8 testimony  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Richard  o' Barry  charged  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  with  failure  to  perform  their  functions  related  to 
overseeing  the  maintenance  of  marine  manuals  in  the  care  of  people. 
The  Navy  believes  Mr.  O'  Barry's  charges  against  APHIS  and  NMFS 
are  largely  unfounded. 

The  permit  process  to  obtain  marine  mammals  is  difficult  and 
lengthy.  Applicants  often  withdraw  rather  than  be  denied.  No 
dolphin  or  other  cetacean  has  been  1 ive -captured  for  display  from 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  since  November  1989.  This  hardly 
speaks  of  agencies  being  lax  in  protecting  marine  mammal 
populations. 

The  government  oversight  for  marine  mammals  is  more  stringent 
than  for  any  other  kind  of  animal  in  human  care.  For  example, 
every  mammal  that  dies  must  have  a postmortem  examination  by  a 
licensed  veterinarian  and  the  report  filed  with  the  NMFS.  These 
post  mortem  examinations  are  some  of  the  records  which  Mr.  0' Bar- 
ry scrutinized. 

In  the  "supplemental  Information  Prepared  for  the  Dolphin 
Project"  which  Mr.  O' Barry  supplied  to  the  subcommittee  as  part  of 
his  testimony,  he  alleges  failure  of  NMFS  to  investigate 
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non-compliance  of  federal  regulations*  He  includes  three  instances 
of  perceived  deficiencies  in  the  Navy  animal  care  program. 

The  following  is  provided  to  ensure  the  subcommittee  has 
factual  evidence  for  the  record. 

On  page  six,  Mr.  O' Barry  mentions,  as  a possible  transgression 
of  feeding  regulations,  a Navy  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphin  that 
died  on  3-25-86.  The  "possible  toxic  fish,"  was  not  a food  fish 
fed  to  the  animal  but  a native  fish  that  the  dolphin  picked  up 
while  swimming  at  liberty  in  the  sea.  The  dolphin,  an  older  female 
that  had  been  with  the  Navy  program  for  16  years,  was  working  at 
sea  when  she  swam  back  to  the  trainer's  boat  with  a fish  in  her 
throat.  A spine  on  the  dorsum  of  the  fish,  a file  fish  native  to 
the  area,  had  punctured  the  dolphin's  throat.  During  the  next  20 
minutes  the  dolphin  went  into  shock  and  died.  A file  fish  die-off 
had  commenced  in  the  area  and  the  dolphin  apparently  got  one  with 
an  especially  toxic  skin  and  spine. 

Fish  and  squid  fed  to  Navy  dolphins  are  carefully  inspected 
and  stored.  Plants  processing  and  freezing  dolphin  food  are 
inspected  by  veterinary  officers.  The  food  inspection  procedure 
for  Navy  dolphin  food  is  more  stringent  than  that  for  fish  used 
for  human  consumption  by  the  general  public. 

On  page  eight  under  sanitation,  a Navy  dolphin  that  died  of 
gastric  impaction  1-23-80  is  mentioned.  Again,  this  was  a 
trained  animal  that  worked  while  loose  in  the  open  sea.  The 
animal  had  consumed  a great  amount  of  kelp  which  grows  in  the  bay 
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and  coastal  areas  around  San  Diego.  The  an inn 1 probably  ate  the 
kelp  because  of  sane  gastric  disturbance. 

On  page  10  under  separation,  Mr.  O' Barry  nentions  a Navy 
dolphin  that  died  7-18-89  from  pneumonia  after  trauma  by  a male 
dolphin.  This  was  a female  that  developed  pneumonia  and  was 
severely  raked  by  a male  in  the  pool  (It  is  not  uncommon  for  a sick 
dolphin  to  be  attacked  and  raked  with  the  teeth  of  other  dolphins) . 
The  old  female  was  separated  and  treated  but  did  not  survive.  The 
veterinarian  thought  the  animal  might  have  been  successfully 
treated  had  it  not  been  for  the  compounding  problem  of  the  trauma 
by  the  male  dolphins. 

Pneumonia  deaths  in  wild  dolphins  are  common.  Parasitic 
pneumonia  is  apparently  the  most  common  form*  Most  dolphins, 
other  than  those  bom  in  the  care  of  humans,  experience  some  lung 
damage  from  parasites  even  at  an  early  age.  To  put  the  matter  in 
perspective,  in  this  era  of  space-age  medicine,  pneumonia  is  still 
the  most  common  cause  of  death  in  humans  according  to  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  O' Barry  had  to  go  through 
records  from  three  decades,  70s,  80s  and  90s,  to  obtain  the  ac- 
counts he  mentioned.  Male  dolphins  on  the  average  live  into  their 
middle  or  lata  twenties,  females  to  their  thirties.  Obviously  when 
periods  as  long  as  an  animal's  life-span  are  examined  many  dolphin 
deaths  will  be  recorded. 
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The  average  annual  survivorship  of  Navy  marine  mammals 
has  exceeded  97  percent;  in  contrast,  a wild  dolphin  population  in 
Florida  was  estimated  to  have  an  annual  survivorship  of  91%  to  93%. 

Finally,  Mr.  O' Barry  apparently  attempted  to 
create  the  impression  of  more  deaths  among  dolphins  in  Navy 
care  by  listing  other,  non-government  organisations  in  the 
paragraphs  containing  the  underlined  title  of  the  Navy  organization 
having  responsibility  for  marine  mammals. 

Date:  17  July..9Z- 

From: 

COMSPAWARSYSCOM 
CAPTIJ.HARNES.Jr.  (CodeOOL) 
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DORIS  DAY  ANIMAL  LEAGUE 


Board  of  Directors 

Doris  Day 
President 

Terry  Melcher 
Vice  President 
Secretary 

Jacqueline  Melcher 
Treasurer 

Holly  Hazard 
Executive  Director 

Edgar  Haber 


STATEMENT  OF  HOLLY  HAZARD 
DORIS  DAY  ANIMAL  LEAGUE 

HEARING  ON  THE  USE  OF  ANIMALS  IN  ENTERTAINMENT 
Department  of  Operations,  Research  and 
Foreign  Agriculture  Sub-Committee 
House  Agriculture  Committee 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
July  8,  1992 

"Animals  were  not  created  so  people  could  exploit  them 
to  make  money.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inflict  cruelty  on 
animals  for  the  sake  of  titillating  audiences.  There  has  to 
be  a better  way  of  making  money  than  exploiting  animals  for 
the  sake  of  entertainment." 

- Doris  Day 


Bob  Hope 
Rue  McCIanahan 
Martina  Navratilova 


Public  Affairs 
Director 


On  behalf  of  the  134,000  members  of  the  Doris  Day  Animal 
League,  I strongly  support  legislation  restricting  and/or 
eliminating  the  use  of  animals  in  entertainment. 

It  is  particularly  heartbreaking  to  hear  of  animal 
acts,  supported  by  the  public,  that  require  animals  to  perform 
acts  against  their  very  nature.  Shows  such  as  mule  diving, 
bear  wrestling  and  pig  racing  should  be  banned  in  a civilized 
society.  They  create  significant  stress  to  the  animal  for  no 
redeeming  social  value.  It  is  outrageous  that  our  government 
allows  these  performances  to  continue. 

We  should  also  eliminate  the  use  of  any  wild  animal  for 
entertainment.  The  needs  and  care  required  of  wild  animals 
cannot  be  compensated  for  in  a captive  situation.  The  use  of 
lions,  tigers  and  bears  solely  for  our  entertainment  is 
unconscionable.  With  the  same  policy  that  has  led  us  to  decry 
the  exploitation  of  animals  in  dog  fighting  or  cock  fighting, 
we  should  set  a standard  that  allows  the  wild  animals  on  this 
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planet  to  remain  that  way;  at  least  when  this  freedom  is 
weighed  against  our  own  desire  for  entertainment. 

The  Doris  Day  Animal  League  also  supports  strong 
regulations  regarding  the  treatment  of  animals  in  rodeos,  zoos 
and  theme  parks.  These  regulations  should  set  stringent 
requirements  for  the  care  of  animals  in  transportation,  the 
training  of  these  animals  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  used.  While  the  League  does  not  support  the  use  of 
animals  in  any  of  these  activities,  we  believe  that  if  the 
public  chooses  to  condone  these  events,  ticket  prices  ought 
to  reflect  the  price  of  top  quality  care,  housing  and 
transportation  of  the  animals  first. 

No  justification  exists  for  placing  the  economic 
viability  of  any  entertainment  enterprise  above  the 
requirement  that  animals  used  in  this  industry  be  given  the 
best  care  possible.  In  the  entertainment  industry,  there  is 
no  balancing  of  the  needs  of  humans  versus  the  rights  of 
animals.  Therefore,  if  animals  must  be  used  in  this  way,  the 
very  highest  standard  of  care  is  the  least  that  we  should 
expect. 

I strongly  encourage  swift  federal  action  to  increase  the 
protections  of  animals  used  in  entertainment. 
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JOAN  W.  JENRICH,  P.O.  Box  7251 , St.  Petersburg,  Rorida  33734-7251 

Telephone  [813)  527-6796 


Rep.  Charles  G.  Rose,  Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations,  Research 
and  Foreign  Agriculture 
Agriculture  Committee 
1301  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Representative  Rose: 

At  a July  8th  hearing  of  your  subcommittee, 
Hollywood  celebrities  testified  about  cruelty 
to  animals  in  the  entertainment  industry.  Rick 
O' Barry  told  about  abuse  of  marine  mammals  at 
aquariums.  A July  11th  AP  article  reports,  "A 
dolphin  suffered  fractured  vertebrae  when  its 
back  was  torn  open  above  the  tail  while  being 
carried  between  two  pools"  at  Ocean  World  in 
Florida.  "The  park  was  in  the  middle  of  a two- 
week  shutdown  ordered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  part  of  a penalty  for  re- 
peated animal  care  violations." 

The  subcommittee  is  currently  considering  Rep. 
Peter  Kostmayer’s  THE  EXHIBITION  ANIMAL  PROT- 
ECTION ACT,  HR. 3252.  Please  pass  this  bill 
favorably  out  of  committee.  It  is  badly  needed. 


July  11,  1992 


ours  to  sat,  wear  or  experiment  onl 


(Attachment  follows:) 
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Captivity 
is  blamed 
in  dolphin 
deaths 

■ A former  trainer  takes  a 
jab  at  Sea  World.  The 
amusement  park  s vr  the 
animals  have  died  from 
natural  causes. 

By  DAVID  DAHL 

Tim— Staff  Writw 

WASHINGTON  — The  man 
who  helped  turn  Flipper  into  a 
television  star  says  killer  whales 
are  dying  unnecessarily  at  Sea 
World  amusement  parks. 

Richard  O’Barry,  a one-time 
dolphin  trainer  who  now  leads  the 
Dolphin  Project,  told  a congres- 
sional committee  Wednesday  that 
20  of  26  orcas  held  in  captivity  by 
Sea  World  have  died.  Orcas  are 
also  known  as  killer  whales  and  are 
the  largest  members  of  the  dolphin 
family. 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the 
orca  doesn't  have  any  predators 
other  than  Sea  World  and  the  cap- 
tive display  industry,”  O’Barry 
told  a House  Agriculture  subcom- 
mittee that  is  considering  legisla- 
tion that  would  give  the  govern- 
ment a stronger  hand  in  regulating 
animal  trainers. 

In  response.  Sea  World  re- 
search biologist  Dan  Odell  said 
that  O’Barry’s  numbers  are  “ap- 
proximately right"  but  that  they 
don’t  tell  the  entire  story. 

Odell  said  that  the  mammals 
could  have  died  of  natural  causes 
and  that  none  died  as  a result  of 
Sea  World’s  handling.  “Some  of 
the  animals  that  died  were  sick 
when  they  came  in.  Some  were 
old,”  Odell  said  in  a telephone 

Please  see  ANIMALS  4A 
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interview  from  Orlando. 

But  O’ Barry  argues  that  cap- 
tivity kills  the  dolphins.  He  helped 
train  the  five  dolphins  on  the  old 
Flipper  television  series  but  has 
had  a change  of  heart. 

"We  didn’t  know  (then)  that 
captivity  killed,”  he  said. 

The  20  Sea  World 
deaths  date  to  1965  and 
are  based  on  reports  Sea 
World  submits  to  the  gov- 
ernment, according  to  Jer- 
ye  Mooney,  a member  of 
the  Fund  for  Animals,  an 
animal  rights  group. 

She  said  the  most  re- 
cent death  at  Sea  World’s 
Orlando  park  was  in  Au- 
gust 1991.  Sea  World  has 
four  parks  around  the 
country. 

O’Barry  was  one  of  several  ani- 
mal rights  advocates  who  told  the 
committee  that  animals  in  zoos, 
circuses  and  on  movie  sets  are 
often  brutalized.  The  witnesses  in- 
cluded Bob  Barker,  host  of  the 
Price  is  Right  game  show,  and 
actor  Kim  Basinger;  who  submit- 
ted a videocassette  statement. 

Basinger  told  of  discovering  a 
roadside  zoo  while  on  a visit  to 
Florida  in  1985.  She  found  what 
she  calls  a “living  hell”  — a dehy- 
drated elephant,  a lion  with  a skin 
disease  and  other  animals  starving. 

Joan  Arnoldi,  a regulator  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, said  her  department  in- 
creased inspectors  to  improve  the 


policing  of  the  1,486  licensed  ani- 
mal exhibitors. 

She  said  several  animal  attrac- 
tions in  Florida  have  been  fined  in 
recent  months.  They  include: 

■ Manual  Ramos  of  the  Oscar- 
ian  Brothers  Circus,  who  received 
a 90-day  suspension  of  his  license 
for  improper  housing  of  exotic  cats 
and  elephants.  The  circus  is  in  the 
south  Hillsborough  County 
town  of  Riverview. 

■ The  owner  of  God- 
win Gatorland  near  Orlan- 
do was  fined  $2,000  in  Jan- 
uary for  failing  to  keep 
complete  records  and  to 
provide  proper  housing  for 
exotic  animals. 

■ Lester  Piper,  at  Ev- 
erglades Wonder  Gardens 
in  Bonita  Springs,  in  Janu- 
ary received  a 30-day  sus- 
pension of  his  license  and  a 

$1,000  fine  for  failing  to  maintain 
the  facility  where  he  kept  exotic 
cats  and  primates. 

dale  received  a $20,000  fine  ana  a 
14-day  suspension  in  June  for  mis- 
handling marine  mammals  at  its 
facility. 

U.S.  Rep.  Peter  Kostmayer, 
D-Pa.,  is  sponsoring  legislation 
that  would  define  what  constitutes 
cruel  and  inhumane  punishments 
so  the  government  can  make  a 
stronger  case  against  animal  abus- 
ers. It  also  would  make  it  easier  to 
trace  the  animals  in  traveling  acts. 
"We  can  not  allow  the  pursuit  of 
the  dollar  to  result  in  the  cruel 
treatment  of  helpless  animals,” 
Kostmayer  said. 


Dolphin  injured  at 
troubled  theme  park 


Associated  Press 


FORT  LAUDERDALE  — A 

UMfropen 

ed 

. Tine 

park,  officials  said  Friday. 

The  park  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
two-week  shutdown  ordered  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  part  of  a penalty  for  repeat- 


ed animal  care  violations,. 

World  also  was  fined  $20, C 

The  accident  was  disclosed  by 
animal  rights  activists  who  were 
tipped  off  by  employees.Attraction 
officials  confirmed  the  report. 

USD  A inspectors  checked  the 
dolphin  two  days  later  as  part  of  a 
review  of  the  attraction’s  opera- 
tion and  decided  there  was  no  neg- 
ligence involved. 
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July  5,1992 

Representative  Charlie  Rose,  Chairman 
Sub-Comnittee  on  Department  Operations, 
Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
1301  Longworth  House  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-6007 


Dear  Representative  Rose: 


This  letter  is  to  state  our  opposition  to  H.R.  3252,  the  "Exibition 
Animal  Protection  Act".  We  ask  that  it  be  submitted  as  part  of  the 
record  at  the  July  8th  hearing. 


Our  main  objection  to  H.R.  3252  is  that  it  is  unnecessary  legislation. 
The  bill  states  is  section  2 (12)  "no  laws  exist  which  establish  stan- 
dards to  sufficiently  govern  the  appropriate  and  humane  uses,  training 
and  other  handling,  and  other  disposition  of  exibition  animals;".  This 
is  not  true. 


As  responsible,  licensed  animal  owners  and  exibitors  we  are  well  regu- 
lated. We  are  permitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  California  State  Fish  and  Game,  the  County 
of  Riverside  Department  of  Animal  Regulation  as  well  as  local  Animal  Reg- 
ulation for  areas  where  we  exibit. 

The  language  of  H.R.  3252  is  very  ambiguous.  The  reliance  on  the  Com- 
merce Clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution  for  enforcement  authority 
seems  questionable. 

The  most  apparent  defect  in  this  statute  arises  frcm  an  effort  to  set 
standards  within  the  bill  itself,  while  also  relying  on  as  yet  undefined 
standards  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  seems 
backward. 
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If  there  is  a feeling  that  different  standards  for  these  animals  need 
to  be  set,  the  standards  must  be  set  by  people  expert  in  the  species 
being  regulated.  A humane  organization  may  care  about  animals,  but  we 
need  regulations  set  by  people  who  know  how  to  care  for  animals. 

In  sunmary,  we  are  opposed  to  H.R.  3252.  Give  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  already  regulates  these  animals,  the  power  and  funding 
to  do  their  job.  Another  federal  law  is  unnecessary. 
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Written  Testimony  Submitted  To 


THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEPARTMENT  OPERATIONS, 
RESEARCH  AND  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 


ANIMALS  IN  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  EXHIBITS 


ELLIOT  M.  KATZ, 
PRESIDENT 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  ANIMALS 

On 

JULY  23,  1992 


For  Hearings  On 
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On  behalf  of  In  Defense  of  Animals  50,000  members,  I would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Rose 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  convening  hearings  on  animals  in  exhibits,  and  for 
allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  record. 

I am  Elliot  Katz,  president  and  founder  of  In  Defense  of  Animals  (IDA)  and  a 
veterinarian  by  training.  During  my  past  10  years  of  work  in  the  animal  advocacy  movement, 
I have  become  acutely  aware  of  problems  of  tragic  proportions  occurring  in  our  nation’s 
zoological  parks.  In  Defense  of  Animals  has  long  been  involved  with  the  efforts  to  improve 
conditions  at  the  San  Francisco  Zoo,  and  has  provided  support  to  animal  advocates  fighting  to 
improve  the  plight  of  animals  in  zoos  across  the  country.  My  testimony  today  will  focus  on 
two  aspects  of  these  systemic  problems.  First,  I address  the  failure  of  many  zoos  to  live  up 
to  their  responsibility  to  provide  for  the  physical,  psychological  and  emotional  well-being  of 
the  animals  in  their  care.  Secondly,  I will  focus  on  the  ways  in  which  this  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  (USD A)  lack  of  attention  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  I will  explain  in  detail  three  specific  examples  of 
the  problems  at  hand. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  I was  contacted  by  animal  advocates  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  and 
zookeepers  at  the  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo.  These  individuals  were  concerned  about  the 
Zoo’s  plan  to  transfer  Timmy,  a 33-year  old,  wild-caught,  lowland  gorilla  with  a history  of 
severe  emotional  problems,  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  for  mating  purposes.  Unlike  the  typical  wild 
gorilla,  Timmy  had  not  been  able  to  socialize  and  mate  with  females,  and  was  kept  in 
isolation  for  the  better  part  of  20  years.  All  that  changed  when  he  met  Katie,  a 34  year-old 
gorilla  at  the  Cleveland  Zoo,  in  1990.  Katie  and  Timmy  quickly  became  close  companions, 
often  sleeping  in  each  others  arms.  Timmy’s  devoted  relationship  with  Katie  warmed  the 
hearts  of  their  keepers  and  visitors  to  the  zoo. 

Katie,  it  was  later  determined,  was  sterile,  and  zoo  officials  decided  to  transfer 
Timmy  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  where  there  was  a pool  of  female  gorillas  with  whom  he  could 
mate.  This  move  was  devised  under  the  Species  Survival  Plan,  which  calls  for  breeding 
gorillas  in  captivity  to  prevent  the  endangered  species’  extinction  on  this  planet. 

IDA  was  persuaded  to  act  on  Timmy’s  behalf  because  of  the  deep  concerns  of 
Timmy’s  keepers,  who  knew  his  unique  needs  best.  They  were  concerned  that  the  move 
would  traumatize  him  so  profoundly  that  his  health  and  even  his  life  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

As  a veterinarian,  I knew  that  breaking  an  animal  away  from  emotional  bonds  can  cause 
illness,  as  well  as  great  unhappiness,  as  it  can  for  humans.  Further,  I was  concerned  about 
the  stress  of  transport,  quarantine  and  readjustment  to  a new  environment  that  Timmy  would 
face,  and  the  effect  such  stress  would  have  on  his  health.  I worried  that  Timmy’s  and  Katie’s 
individual  interests  would  be  needlessly  sacrificed  to  broad  issues  such  as  genetic  diversity  in 
the  captive  population  and  to  the  profits  to  be  made  from  infant  gorillas,  worth  $100,000 
each. 
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In  an  attempt  to  verify  these  concerns,  In  Defense  of  Animals  contacted  several 
highly-regarded  primatologists,  including  Dr.  Roger  Fouts  of  Central  Washington  University 
and  world-renowned  gorilla  expert  Ian  Redmond,  a colleague  of  the  late  Dian  Fossey.  Each 
of  these  experts  agreed  that  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  gorillas  for  the  two  to  remain 
together.  They  suggested  if  any  transfer  were  to  take  place,  Timmy  and  Katie  should  travel 
together.  With  their  expert  affidavits  in  hand,  IDA  intervened  legally  on  behalf  of  Timmy 
and  Katie,  hiring  a civil  rights  lawyer  from  Cleveland  to  plead  their  case  before  the  courts. 
Unfortunately,  our  case  was  dismissed  after  eleventh-hour  legal  maneuvering  by  the  Zoo. 

In  January,  1992,  Timmy  was  transferred  to  the  Bronx  Zoo,  where,  rumor  had  it,  he 
refused  to  eat  and  lost  weight  rapidly.  I travelled  to  New  York  in  an  efforts  to  visit  Timmy 
and  assess  his  physical  and  emotional  health.  My  repeated  requests  to  see  him  were  denied 
by  Bronx  Zoo  officials. 

Katie,  left  alone  in  her  cage  at  the  Cleveland  Zoo,  showed  physical  signs  of  emotional 
distress.  Later,  Oscar,  a male  gorilla  with  a history  of  aggressive  behavior,  was  introduced  to 
Katie’s  enclosure.  Katie  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  Oscar.  Zoogoers  witnessed  Oscar 
banging  Katie’s  head  against  the  wall.  Katie  received  serious  wounds  in  another  instance 
when  Oscar  bit  her  on  the  back.  Still,  despite  these  dangerous  acts  of  aggression,  Zoo 
officials  kept  reintroducing  Oscar  to  Katie,  resulting  in  more  trauma  for  the  already 
traumatized  female  gorilla.  Finally,  the  situation  culminated  when  Oscar  again  attacked 
Katie,  biting  her  foot  so  severely  that  she  had  to  be  anesthetized  so  that  part  of  her  toe  could 
be  amputated. 

Cleveland  Zoo  officials’  insistence  on  continually  reintroducing  Oscar  to  Katie,  despite 
his  long  history  of  aggression  and  repeated  attacks  against  her,  showed  a blatant  disregard  for 
the  well-being  of  these  animals. 

Convinced  that  the  Zoo  would  not  ensure  Katie’s  safety,  IDA  was  forced  again  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  Katie.  Protests  were  organized  at  the  Zoo,  and  I flew  to  Cleveland  to 
meet  with  Metropark  Zoo  Director  Steve  Taylor.  Only  after  I threatened  further  legal  action 
did  the  Zoo  agree  to  permanently  separate  the  two  gorillas. 

The  Zoo  dismissed  Oscar’s  aggressiveness  toward  Katie  as  "normal  gorilla  behavior," 
but  as  a veterinarian  I know  that  such  behavior  has  no  counterpart  in  the  wild.  Oscar’s 
neurotic  behavior  was  clearly  the  result  of  an  intelligent  and  social  animal  being  confined  to  a 
small  and  unnatural  environment  for  his  entire  lifetime. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  how  zoos  tend  to  treat  animals  as  mere  exhibits  or 
specimens,  rather  than  individuals  whose  emotional  and  physical  needs  must  be  considered. 
This  attitude  was  evidenced  by  Steve  Taylor,  Director  of  the  Cleveland  Zoo,  who  stated 
during  the  gorilla  controversy,  "When  people  start  saying  animals  have  emotions,  they  cross 
the  bridge  of  reality."  His  statement  flies  in  the  face  of  the  all  the  scientific  evidence 
accumulated  through  the  work  of  Dian  Fossey,  Jane  Goodall  and  others  who  have  observed 
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gorillas,  chimpanzees  and  other  animals  in  the  wild.  They  have  documented  with  certainty 
the  richness  and  complexity  of  these  animals’  emotional  lives. 

Ron  Haybron,  associate  professor  of  physics  at  Cleveland  State  University, 
summarized  the  problems  raised  by  the  case  of  Timmy  and  Katie  like  this:  "Genetically, 
these  creatures  are  our  nearest  living  relative,  yet  we  seem  utterly  indifferent  to  their 
individual  well-being.  We  can’t  be  sure  that  captive  breeding  can  save  the  gorillas  - habitat 
preservation  is  the  only  sure  way  to  go.  In  our  zeal  to  preserve  them,  we  seem  to  be 
betraying  some  important  principle,  and  I wonder  about  final  motives.  Is  science  working  for 
the  gorillas  or  to  serve  the  human  ego?" 

Ian  Redmond,  echoed  these  concerns  when  he  said  in  an  interview  with  a national 
newspaper,  "We  need  to  start  balancing  the  genetic  needs  of  the  species  against  the  social 
needs  of  each  animal.  In  our  ignorance  and  selfishness,  we  humans  have  done  a lot  of  harm 
to  animals  like  the  gorilla." 

As  we  inevitably  come  to  reevaluate  the  role  of  zoos  in  our  society,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  seriously  address  the  issue  of  balancing  the  needs  of  individual  animals  with  the 
broader  concerns  about  preserving  species.  We  must  also  begin  to  weigh  the  expenditure  of 
resources  on  the  breeding  of  endangered  animals  in  captivity  versus  preserving  their  habitats 
in  the  wild. 

I would  like  briefly  to  mention  another  case  that  illustrates  the  utter  indifference,  on 
the  part  of  zoos,  to  the  emotional  and  physical  needs  of  the  animals  in  their  care.  This 
situation  involves  two  chimpanzees  — the  most  intelligent  of  all  non-human  primates  — 
confined  separately  in  two  small  cages  at  the  Sequoia  Park  Zoo  in  Eureka,  CA.  Dr.  Charles 
Quell,  a Los  Angeles-area  psychologist,  wrote  poignantly  about  these  animals’  plight  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me.  The  letter,  included  with  this  testimony,  speaks  for  itself.  Here  is  an 
excerpt: 

"The  two  chimpanzees  are  on  display  [at  the  Sequoia  Zoo ] housed  singly,  in  an 
enclosure  bisected  by  a barrier  which  keeps  them  apart.  Each  of  the  halves 
are  multi-shelved,  closed  on  the  top  and  sides  with  the  barred  front  open  for 
viewing.  . . . The  only  objects  visible  which  might  be  available  for  use  by  the 
animals  were  a rope  and  a piece  of  brown  blanket . . . 

The  behavior  of  the  chimps  told  me  a lot  about  their  plight.  An  old  male  on 
the  right  (who  had  been  there  for  forty-five  years)  lay  on  the  scrap  of  blanket 
in  an  intrauterine  position,  he  lay  virtually  motionless,  open-eyed  and  stared 
vacantly  into  space  for  as  long  as  I was  there.  One  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
psychologist  to  recognize  the  state  of  profound  depression  and  abject  despair 
suggested  by  his  behavior.  . . 

The  old  primate  on  the  left  was  sitting  in  the  center  of  the  cage  engaged  in 
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self-clasping  and  rocking  behavior,  sometimes  seen  in  infantile  primates  who 
have  been  deprived  of  play  and  social  interaction.  The  behavior  was  surely 
maladaptive  and  spoke  of  complete  boredom.  Both  animals  were  clearly 
devoid  of  anything  but  despair.  There  was  an  absence  of  anything  in  this 
social  prison  that  might  offer  relief  from  total  vacuity.  . . 

It  seems  quite  obvious  to  me  that  Sequoia  Park  Zoo  officials  and  the  Sequoia 
Park  Zoological  Society  are  remiss  in  their  obligation  to  provide  the  best 
quality  of  living  conditions  possible  to  any  animal  in  their  care." 

In  Defense  of  Animals  is  currently  investigating  this  situation  to  determine  what  can 
be  done  to  save  those  chimpanzees  from  their  lives  of  utter  despair. 

While  the  situations  at  the  Cleveland  Zoo  and  the  Eureka  Zoo  reveal  startling  evidence 
of  negligence  and  cruelty  to  animals  in  zoos,  the  recent  death  of  Hannibal,  a male  African 
elephant  at  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo,  demonstrates  the  utter  failure  of  both  the  zoo  system  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  captive 
animals. 

Hannibal,  a wild-caught  African  bull  elephant,  was  acquired  by  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo 
in  1980,  when  he  was  estimated  to  be  four  years  old.  According  to  Los  Angeles  Zoo  records, 
as  Hannibal  matured,  he  began  to  exhibit  behavioral  patterns  associated  with  an  African  bull 
elephant,  including  forceful  and  powerful  actions  rendering  him  increasingly  aggressive  and 
difficult  to  handle.  His  problems  were  exacerbated  by  the  inadequate  facilities  at  the  LA  Zoo, 
which  relegated  Hannibal  to  a small  enclosure  of  concrete  and  iron  bars  — an  environment  far 
different  than  the  vast  expanses  over  which  African  elephants  naturally  roam.  The  zoo’s 
troubles  with  Hannibal  reached  crisis  proportions  when  the  elephant  twice  ripped  the  door  off 
his  holding  area,  jeopardizing  his  safety  as  well  as  the  safety  of  his  keepers  and  the  general 
public. 


Hannibal  was  a wild  animal  who  should  never  have  been  held  in  captivity,  and 
certainly  not  in  the  inadequate  facilities  at  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo.  Inevitably,  the  Zoo  decided 
that  Hannibal  was  too  big  and  too  dangerous  to  handle  in  his  pen,  and  decided  to  transfer 
him,  on  a breeding  loan,  to  the  Zacango  Zoo  in  Toluca,  Mexico,  which  wanted  to  start  an 
elephant  breeding  program. 

In  September  of  1991,  Zoo  officials  attempted  to  move  Hannibal  to  Mexico,  but  the 
effort  was  called  off  after  the  elephant  went  down  on  his  knees  and  sternum  and  zoo  officials 
feared  that  he  would  die  from  cardiovascular  collapse.  The  elephant,  who  had  been  hauled 
unwillingly  into  the  trailer  with  chains  and  mechanical  instruments,  suffered  injuries  and 
trauma  from  this  attempted  move.  Veterinary  records  show  that  he  developed  wounds  and 
abrasions  on  his  face,  torso,  legs  and  feet.  His  injuries  were  so  severe  as  to  require  his 
immobilization  one  week  after  the  attempted  move  for  the  cleaning  of  wounds  to  his  feet. 
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On  March  19,  1992,  Los  Angeles  Zoo  personnel  once  again  attempted  to  move 
Hannibal,  this  time  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  They  planned  to  sedate  the  elephant  and 
coax  him  into  a wood-and-steel  crate  for  his  five-day  journey  to  Mexico.  But  the  plan  went 
awry  when  Hannibal  reacted  badly  to  the  sedation,  went  down  on  his  knees  and  struggled  for 
hours  in  the  9-foot  wide,  20-foot  crate.  Despite  the  fact  that  Zoo  officials  had  feared  that 
Hannibal  would  suffer  from  cardiovascular  collapse  if  he  remained  down  for  a prolonged 
period  of  time  - they  even  suspended  the  previous  attempt  to  move  him  for  that  reason  — 
they  left  Hannibal  down  for  the  night.  At  the  end  of  the  23-hour  ordeal,  Hannibal  was  dead. 

The  Zoo  explained  Hannibal’s  death  by  stating,  "No  clear  explanation  exists  as  to  why 
Hannibal  laid  down  and  was  unable  to  stand.  It  can  be  hypothesized  that  the  following  were 
contributing  factors:  fatigue,  previously  demonstrated  behavior  during  a different  move 
attempt,  and  the  residual  effects  of  tranquilizers  administered  early  in  the  day."  The  USD  A, 
responsible  for  monitoring  the  nation’s  zoo’s,  supported  the  L.A.  Zoo’s  contention  that  there 
was  no  negligence  involved  in  the  elephant’s  death,  stating  that  it  found 
"...  substantial  planning  towards  (sic)  a successful  move  and  no  apparent  violations  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  on  the  part  of  the  Zoo." 

Amazingly,  the  public  was  only  able  to  learn  the  truth  about  this  incident  at  the  L.A. 
Zoo  (a  facility  supported  by  our  tax  dollars)  when  an  employee,  outraged  by  the  Zoo’s 
official  attempt  to  misrepresent  the  facts  to  the  public,  and  by  the  USDA’s  complicity  in  this 
effort,  sent  to  IDA  and  other  animal  protection  organizations  copies  of  the  veterinary  records 
from  LA  Zoo  veterinarian  Ben  Gonzales.  These  detailed  records  reveal  an  entirely  different 
story  surrounding  Hannibal’s  history  at  the  L.A.  Zoo  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  his 
death  on  March  20.  In  a cover  letter,  the  employee,  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous, 
wrote: 


"The  attitude  around  the  zoo  was  that  Hannibal  was  going  out  dead  or  alive. 

Ben  Gonzales,  zoo  vet,  was  in  charge  of  the  tranquilizations  and  has  a 
reputation  at  the  zoo  of  not  caring  about  the  animals  and  killing  many  animals 
unnecessarily  due  to  his  unwillingness  to  consult  more  experienced  people, 
refuses  to  listen  to  the  keepers,  disrespect  to  the  animals,  disrespect  to  the 
animals  and  his  ego.  Hope  you  can  put  this  to  good  use  for  the  sake  of  the 
animals  at  the  LA.  Zoo.  There  are  many,  many  problems  at  the  zoo  and  it’s 
waiting  to  explode!!" 

Copies  of  this  letter  and  the  handwritten  veterinary  records  are  included  with  this 
testimony,  along  with  the  official  statements  of  the  L.A.  Zoo  and  the  USDA. 

In  the  testimony  that  follows,  I would  like  to  summarize  the  stark  contradictions 
between  what  Zoo  officials  and  the  USDA  claimed  happened  to  Hannibal  and  what  the 
veterinary  records  reveal  actually  took  place  on  March  19  -20,  1992. 
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I.  USE  OF  TRANQUILIZERS 

Zoo  Statement:  "On  the  morning  of  his  move,  Hannibal  was  administered  a commonly-used 
tranquilizer  that  was  in  an  amount  one-quarter  of  what  he  had  received  previously  with  no 
adverse  side  effects." 

USDA  Finding:  "Hannibal  was  sedated  with  only  1/4  the  normal  dose  of  Rompum  (1,000 
mg)  he  received  previously." 

Veterinary  Records:  Reveal  that  on  March  13th  (six  days  prior  to  the  moving  attempt), 
Hannibal  was  sedated  with  three  doses  of  the  tranquilizer  Xylazine,  for  a total  3,500  mg.  The 
day  before  the  attempted  move,  Hannibal  was  sedated  with  a total  of  22  mg  M-99,  78  mg  of 
M50-50,  and  120  mg.  of  Acepromazine.  (Pages  58  - 60  of  veterinary  records)  The  official  zoo 
statements  made  no  mention  of  these  drug  protocols  administered  in  the  period  of  time 
immediately  preceding  the  move. 

II.  PLACING  HANNIBAL  IN  THE  CRATE 

Zoo  Statement:  "An  hour  after  he  entered  a specially  designed  crate,  Hannibal  knelt  down. 

USDA  Finding:  "He  entered  the  crate  especially  built  for  this  move  without  incident  and 
stood  in  it  for  approximately  1 1/2  hours  before  lying  down." 

Veterinary  Records:  Reveal  a prolonged  struggle  and  show  that  problems  began  at  entry, 
not  one  hour  after  entry. 

"March  19,  6:10  a.m.  One  foot  in  crate,  head  wedged  on  side."  "6:20  Head 
and  front  feet  in."  "6:50  Elephant  down  on  sternum  on  knees  - Larry  J. 
decided  to  pull  him  in  before  he  had  a chance  to  wedge  himself  - pulled  in 
alternate  feet  - 1 foot  at  a time."  "7:00  Animal  in  crate  on  knees  - then  stood 
up  - sedated  leaning  on  side  of  crate."  "8:04  In  process  of  tightening  rear  leg 
chains  - Hannibal  down  on  sternum  - attempting  to  get  up  - crate  is  on  slant  - 
wood  floor  moderately  slippery,  unable  to  rise."  (Page  65) 

HI.  HANNIBAL’S  REACTION  TO  SEDATION 

Zoo  Statement:  "On  the  morning  of  his  move,  Hannibal  was  administered  a commonly-used 
tranquilizer  that  was  in  an  amount  one-quarter  of  what  he  had  received  previously  with  no 
adverse  side  effects."  (emphasis  added) 

USDA  Finding:  "The  animal’s  history  indicates  that  lying  down  is  his  customary  response  to 
a stressful  situation." 

Veterinary  Records:  Show  that  Hannibal  had  a history  of  poor  reaction  to  heavy  sedation 
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and  that  going  down  was  Hannibal’s  response  to  being  drugged.  For  example: 

September  8th,  1991  (Daily  Treatment  Chart  - Page  36)  - "Sedation  for 
chaining  and  trailering  . . . animal  could  not  or  would  not  make  step  up  from 
concrete  to  trailer  . . . Animal  finally  went  down  in  doorway  and  appeared  to 
have  cast  himself  in  lateral  recumbancy  . . . decision  was  made  to  stop 
procedure  and  return  animal  to  exhibit  due  to  trauma  and  exhaustion  of 
animal." 

September  17th,  1991  (Daily  Treatment  Chart  - Page  41)  - "Immobilized  for 
footwork  and  removal  of  tom  nail.  . . animal  cast  in  lateral  recumbancy  - 
attempts  to  rise  getting  weaker  although  awareness  appeared  to  increase. 

Unable  to  stimulate  him  to  rise  in  spite  of  continued  efforts.  . . poor  recovery  - 
inability  to  rise  . . . potential  for  severe  restraint  myopathy  - "downer 
elephant"  Possibility  of  myopathy  from  previous  tranquilization  attempts  to 
load  into  trailer. 

March  18th  (Page  61  - 64)  "Hannibal  immobilization.  10:35  a.m.  Sedate  plan 
dose.  11:28  Down  sternal.  12:45  p.m.  Sternal  (whole  time).  12:50  Weak 
attempt  to  rise  (forequarters)  remaining  sternal.  4:06  p.m.  After  repeatedly 
rising  and  sitting  suggest  that  he  is  either  scared  because  he  has  not  had  chains 
on  for  years  or  he  is  angry.  5:45  Up  but  shaky." 

IV.  HELPING  HANNIBAL  UP/  OBSERVING  HIM  OVERNIGHT 

Zoo  Statement:  "After  several  attempts  were  made  to  assist  him  in  standing,  the  decision 
was  made  to  allow  Hannibal  to  remain  in  the  crate  overnight  with  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
rested  and  able  to  stand  the  following  morning.  An  elephant  keeper  was  on  duty  all  night  to 
observe  Hannibal.  At  5:30  a.m.  Hannibal  was  reported  dead  having  shown  no  previous  sign  of 
distress  during  the  night." 

USDA  Finding:  "...  it  became  apparent  that  he  would  need  mechanical  help  [to  get  up], 
and  Zoo  personnel  decided  to  let  him  rest  throughout  the  night  and  help  him  up  about  10  a.m. 
on  March  20.  They  monitored  him  periodically  at  that  point,  and  at  5:30  a.m.,  on  March  20, 
he  was  found  dead  in  the  crate." 

Veterinary  Records:  Indicate  that  Zoo  personnel  attempted  to  hoist  him  up  several  times 
before  they  left  him  for  the  night. 

"March  19th  5:00  p.m.  After  numerous  attempts  to  get  up,  all  unsuccessful  - 
attempted  to  lift  him  with  a hand  and  firetruck  winch.  He  did  not  even  attempt 
to  move.  Appears  glassy-eyed  and  has  ’given  up’  at  this  time.  Possibility  that 
the  abdominal  band  cast  him  much  as  a cow  is  cast  with  a rope  around  its 
chest  and  waist"  (page  67) 
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Veterinary  records  also  indicate  that  Hannibal  was  not  monitored  around  the  clock  as 
the  zoo  reported. 

"7:10  a.m.  Friday,  March  20th.  . . George  checked  him  at  1:00  a.m.  and  he 
was  moving.  Checked  again  at  5:00  and  he  was  dead."  (page  68) 

From  the  report  of  Hannibal’s  condition,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  suffered  distress 
up  until  his  death  at  5:00  a.m. 

V.  PRIOR  ATTEMPTS  TO  MOVE  HANNIBAL 


USD  A Finding  - ".  . . the  Zoo  had  attempted  this  move  to  Mexico  in  September  1991,  during 
which  Hannibal  went  down.  He  was  successfully  hoisted  to  his  feet  and  recovered  without 
incident.  (Emphasis  added) 

Veterinary  Records  - Indicate  that,  during  previous  moving  attempt,  Hannibal  was  seriously 
traumatized  and  injured  in  the  process.  In  no  way  could  this  moving  attempt  be  described  as 
without  incident. 

"September  8th  Sedation  for  chaining  and  trailering  . . . Wounds  - numerous 
abrasions  both  sides  of  face  and  torso.  Hook  wounds  all  four  legs,  especially 
fronts.  Left  front  digit  3 - loss  of  entire  comified  layer  of  toenail.  Portion  of 
sole  also  appears  to  have  been  torn  loose  from  foot  Potential  complications  - 
restraint  myopathy , infected  wounds,  especially  left  front  foot  pressure  trauma 
from  chains  and  recumbancy  . . . Immobilize  at  five  to  seven  days  post  this 

event  to  clean  wounds  and  trim  feet Substantial  pitting  observed  on  bottom 

of  soles  during  lateral  recumbancy."  (Pages  36  -37)  [Emphasis  added] 

The  records  reveal  that  during  the  previous  attempt  to  move  Hannibal,  Zoo  officials 
feared  that  he  could  die  from  cardiovascular  collapse  if  left  in  a "down"  position.  They 
correctly  got  Hannibal  to  his  feet  and  called  off  the  effort  to  transport  him.  Why  then, 
knowing  the  risks  involved,  did  these  officials  decide  to  leave  Hannibal  down  throughout 
the  night  of  March  19, 1992?  This  decision,  although  overlooked  entirely  by  the  USDA, 
may  have,  in  fact,  caused  the  animal’s  death. 

The  striking  discrepancies  between  the  Zoo’s  version  of  the  events  and  the  actual 
occurrences  detailed  in  the  veterinary  records  are  described  in  depth  in  a comparative 
analysis,  prepared  by  the  Ark  Trust,  a Los  Angeles  animal  protection  organization,  and 
included  with  this  testimony. 

While  the  Zoo’s  apparently  deliberate  attempt  to  prevent  the  public  from  learning  the 
true  facts  surrounding  the  death  of  Hannibal  is  disturbing,  most  disturbing  is  the  abrogation  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  USDA,  the  agency  charged  with  overseeing  the  nation’s  zoo’s 
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and  enforcing  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  Surely  Dr.  Gonzales’  records  were  available  to  Wm. 
R.  DeHaven,  the  USDA  Supervisor  who  investigated  the  incident  This  fact  raises  an 
important  question:  Did  the  USDA  fail  to  request  these  records,  which  are  commonly  kept  for 
all  animals  at  the  zoo?  Or,  did  the  USDA  willfully  choose  to  ignore  these  records,  which 
document  the  Zoo’s  negligence  in  handling  Hannibal  and  the  fallacious  nature  of  their  official 
explanation  of  his  death?  The  facts  do  not  bode  well  for  the  USDA;  either  their  inspector  is 
incompetent  or  he  participated  in  a cover-up  to  hide  negligence  on  the  part  of  Zoo  officials. 

The  USDA’s  actions  in  the  Hannibal  incident  are  symptomatic  of  the  reluctance  we 
have  witnessed  on  the  part  of  the  USDA  carry  out  its  responsibility  to  enforce  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  In  Defense  of  Animals  is  in  the  process  of  requesting  an  official  response  from 
the  USDA  about  its  investigation  of  Hannibal’s  death;  copies  of  our  correspondence  with  that 
agency  will  be  forthcoming. 

This  is  a serious  matter.  Hannibal  is  the  third  elephant  to  die  at  the  L.A.  Zoo  in  the 
past  8 years.  One  elephant,  Sampson,  died  from  an  apparent  overdose  of  tranquilizers,  when 
he,  like  Hannibal,  was  being  shipped  to  a zoo  in  Mexico.  We  urge  your  committee  to 
proceed  with  an  investigation  of  the  USDA’s  failure  to  adequately  investigate  this  situation  at 
the  L.A.  Zoo,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  as  directed  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 

In  Defense  of  Animals’  experience  has  shown  that,  all  too  often,  animals  in  zoos  are 
treated  as  mere  specimens  and  pawns  in  a high  stakes  species  breeding  game  rather  than  the 
complex,  intelligent  and  social  animals  that  they  are.  Too  often,  as  the  sad  cases  of  Timmy 
and  Katie,  the  chimpanzees  at  the  Eureka  Zoo  and  Hannibal  the  elephant  tragically 
demonstrate,  animals  in  our  zoos  are  forced  to  languish  in  severe  distress,  a result  of 
inadequate  physical  environments,  inattention  to  their  complex  psychological  and  emotional 
needs,  and  deficient  enforcement  of  the  modest  laws  in  place  to  protect  them. 

I urge  you  to  examine  the  adequacy  of  current  laws  in  providing  for  the  psychological 
and  physical  needs  of  animals  kept  in  zoos.  Although  the  new  amendments  to  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  require  attention  to  die  psychological  needs  of  non-human  primates  — stating  that 
animals  exhibiting  abnormal  behavior  must  be  given  remedial  attention  — the  provision  is  not 
adhered  to  by  zoos,  nor  is  it  enforced  by  the  USDA.  The  language,  as  it  is  written,  is 
unenforceable  in  any  case,  because  it  is  too  unspecific. 

People  go  to  zoos  because  they  love  animals,  but  they  are  largely  unaware  of  the 
implications  of  confining  wild  animals  to  small  enclosures  in  environments  vastly  different 
than  their  natural  habitats.  The  public  would  and  should  be  shocked  at  what  goes  on  behind 
the  scenes  at  these  facilities.  I applaud  your  committee  for  exploring  the  treatment  of  animals 
in  entertainment  and  exhibits,  and  I urge  you  to  move  forward  with  your  attempts  to  improve 
the  plight  of  these  animals,  held  captive  for  our  entertainment 

(Attachments  follow:) 
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ounselors 


5919  Ranchito  Ave. 
Van  Nuys,  CA  91401 


June  28,  1992 

Elliot  Katz  , D.U.ll. 

In  Defense  of  Animals 
816  West  Francisco  Blvd. 
San  Raphael , CA  94901 


Dear  Dr.  Katz, 

This  letter  is  a request  for  help  in  correcting  an 
inhumane  situation  which  exists  at  the  Sequoia  Park  Zoo  in 
Eureka,  California. 

Two  chimpanzees  are  on  display  there  housed  singly  in  an 
enclosure  bisected  by  a barrier  which  keeps  them  apart. 

Each  of  the  halves  are  mu  1 t i -she  1 ved , closed  on  Jthe  top  and 
sides  with  the  barred  front  open  for  viewing.  Apparently 
there  are  compartments  under  the  structure  which  I suppose 
provide  protection  from  the  elements  when  necessary  and  which 
the  primates  can  access  at  will.  The  only  objects  visible 
which  might  be  available  for  use  by  the  animals  were,  a rope 
and  a piece  of  brown  blanket.  No  other  objects  which  might 
provide  some  diversion  were  seen. 

The  behavior  of  the  chimps  told  me  a lot  about  their 
plight.  An  old  male  on  the  right  < who  had  been  there  for 
forty-five  years)  lay  on  the  scrap  of  blanket  in  an  intra- 
uterine position,  he  lay  virtually  motionless,  open-eyed, 
and  stared  vacantly  into  space  for  as  long  as  I was  there. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a pr imatol ogi st  to  recognize  the 
state  of  profound  depression  and  abject  despair  suggested  by 
his  beh av i or  . 

The  old  primate  on  the  left  was  sitting  in  the  center  of 
the  cage  engaged  in  se 1 f -c 1 asp i ng  and  rocking  behavior, 
sometimes  seen  in  infantile  primates  who  have  been  deprived 
of  play  and  social  interaction.  The  behavior  was  surely  mal- 
adaptive and  spoke  of  complete  boredom.  Both  animals  were 
clearly  devoid  of  anything  but  despair.  There  was  an  absence 
of  anything  in  this  social  prison  that  might  offer  seme 
relief  from  total  vacuity'. 


John  L.  Buckley,  Ph  D. 
(818)  780-8684 


Charles  L.  Kuell,  Ph  D. 
(818)  787-1090 


Sheila  Newlon,  Ph  D. 
(818)  787-1092 
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As  you  know,  primates  are  animals  who  need  social 
interaction  and  love.  These  poor  prisoners  can  experience 
none  of  the  normal  affections l or  love  sequences  more 
fortunate  creatures  enjoy.  They  can  receive  no  love  nor  give 
love  in  return  since  they  are  unable  to  interact  physically 
with  others  of  their  species.  No  mother  love,  no  father  love, 
no  heterosexual  love,  no  peer  love,  no  passion!  Emotional 
deprivation,  despair,  depression,  social  nothingness  and 
severe  stimulus  hunger  seem  to  be  all  that  the  zoo  provides 
for  animals  that  at  their  intellectual  maturity  may  attain  a 
human  mental  age  of  seven  years  old. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the  Sequoia  Park  Zoo 
officials  and  the  Sequoia  Park  Zoological  Society  are  remiss 
in  their  obligation  to  provide  the  best  quality  of  living 
conditions  possible  to  any  animal  in  their  care.  I am  shocked 
and  angered  that  this  situation  exists  and  hope  that  you  and 
your  organization  can  help  eliminate  the  suffering*  these 
animals  are  forced  to  endure  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  . 

Sincerely, 


Charles  Kuel  1 , Ph.D 
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In  Defense  of  Animals 


STATEMENT  TO  THE  CLEVELAND  PARKS  COMMISSION 

I am  addressing  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  over  50,000 
supporters  of  In  Defense  of  Animals,  and  concerned  people  across 
the  nation  who  have  reacted  with  concern  and  frustration  at  the 
separation  of  Timmy  and  Katie  and  the  resultant  injuries  to 
Katie.  There  is  a genuine  urgency  in  our  demand  that  Oscar,  the 
male  gorilla  recently  acquired  by  Metroparks  Zoo,  should  not  be 
reintroduced  to  Katie.  We  feel  that  this  action  would  certainly 
endanger  her  life. 

I met  with  Steve  Tayloh  at  the  Metroparks  Zoo  several  weeks 
ago,  and  I expressed  my  grave  concern  to  him  about  the 
reintroduction  of  Oscar  to  Katie.  As  a veterinarian,  I feel 
certain  that  this  process  will  pose  a serious,  possibly  lethal 
threat  to  her.  Taylor  has  already  experienced  a tragedy  similar 
to  what  could  happen  here.  An  aggressive  male  gorilla  was 
introduced  to  a female  at  the  Sacramento  Zoo  when  Taylor  was 
there,  and  ended  up  attacking  and  killing  her.  So  Steve  Taylor 
is  surely  aware  of  the  very  real  dangers  of  introducing  a 
clearly  aggressive  male  such  as  Oscar. 

I have  asked  Taylor,  and  I now  ask  the  Cleveland  Parks 
Commission,  to  attend  the  upcoming  meeting  of  the  Species 
Survival  Plan  committee  on  March  5,  and  to  inform  the  SSP  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  having  Oscar  at  Cleveland.  The  SSP  must  be 
urged  to  begin  immediately  the  process  of  identifying  a more 
appropriate  home  for  Oscar,  either  at  another  zoo  or  at  a 
sanctuary  where  he  will  not  endanger  any  females. 

We  are  prepared  to  seek  legal  action,  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  further  introduction  of  Oscar  to  Katie.  I hope  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary;  the  threat  to  Katie’s  life  should  by 
now  be  abundantly  clear.  I ask  that  the  Parks  Comission 
guarantee  to  the  people  of  Cleveland  that  there  will  be  no 
further  attempts  to  reintroduce  Oscar  with  Katie,  and  to  seek  a 
new  and  more  appropriate  home  for  Oscar. 


Elliot  M.  Katz,  DVM 
President,  IDA 
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In  Defense  of  Animals 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  February  3,  1992 

News  Assignment  Desk  Contact:  Elliot  Katz,  DVM 

(415)  453-9984 

ANIMAL  ADVOCATES  CHARGE  ZOO  WITH  ABUSING  GORILLAS; 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  ANIMALS  DEMANDS  INDEPENDENT  INVESTIGATION 

(San  Rafael,  CA)  The  separation  of  Timmy  and  Katie,  the  two 
Cleveland  Zoo  gorillas  who  made  national  news  in  November,  is 
turning  into  a predictable  tragedy,  the  national  animal  rights 
group  In  Defense  of  Animals  (IDA)  announced  today. 

IDA,  which  in  November  hired  an  attorney  to  keep  Timmy  from 
being  separated  from  his  mate  and  sent  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  for 
breeding,  now  charges  that  serious  animal  cruelty  and  negligence 
is  occurring  and  being  kept  quiet  by  zoo  officials. 

Most  troubling,  says  Dr.  Elliot  Katz,  a veterinarian  and 
president  of  IDA,  are  attacks  on  Katie  by  her  new  companion, 
Oscar.  Katie  has  been  attacked  three  times  by  Oscar;  once  he 
badly  bit  her  back,  and  Thursday  he  bit  her  foot  so* badly  that 
she  had  to  be  anesthetized  and  have  one  toe  amputated. 

Evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  Oscar  has  shown  aggressive 
tendencies  while  being  moved  around  to  four  different  zoos  prior 
to  Cleveland.  At  some  point  his  canine  teeth  were  filed  down. 
Yet  Steve  Taylor,  director  of  the  Cleveland  Zoo,  when  asked 
about  any  history  of  aggressiveness,  had  no  information. 

"From  what  we  can  ascertain,  the  Zoo  never  made  an  in-depth 
check  into  whether  Oscar's  history  showed  aggression,"  Katz 
said.  "A  zoo  director's  basic  responsibility,  before  putting  a 
male  gorilla  in  such  a small  enclosure  with  a female  for  mating 
purposes,  is  to  obtain  a thorough  background  to  evaluate  risks." 

IDA  calls  for  an  investigation  to  establish  whether  this  was 
done.  IDA  will  attempt  to  have  animal  cruelty  charges  filed  if 
it  is  found  that  no  background  check  was  conducted. 

"Either  Taylor  obtained  no  background  and  was  totally 
negligent,  or  else  he  knew  of  Oscar's  behavior  but  covered  it  up 
because  he  needed  a new  male  for  his  gorilla  display,"  said 
Katz.  "I  suspect  zoo  officials  are  now  compounding  the  error 
they  made  by  separating  Timmy  and  Katie,  and  are  adding  to  their 
suffering  in  an  effort  not  to  be  proved  wrong." 

Timmy,  meanwhile,  has  not  adapted  to  the  females  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  where  he  was  supposed  to  go  on  exhibit  in  December. 
Katz  said  that  problems  were  predicted  by  Cleveland  Zoo  staff 
who  knew  Timmy  and  by  primate  experts. 

IbA  seeks  to  ensure  that  no  further  efforts  to  introduce 
Oscar  to  Katie  be  made  prior  to  an  investigation.  Activists 
plan  to  protest  at  the  Cleveland  Zoo  on  Saturday,  2/8,  at  11  am. 
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both  go  to 
Bronx  Zoo 


By  MICHAEL  SAWQIACOMO 

PLAIN  DEALER  REPORTER  4 

After  seeing  Timmy's  cage  In 
Cleveland,  the  president  of  a S4n 
Francisco  animal  rights  group  said.it 
j might  be  best  to  send  the  gorilla  Jo 
1 New  York  — as  long  as  his  mate  go6s  I 
/ with  him.  J 

1 Dr.  Elliot  Katz,  president  of  In  De- 
fense of  Animals,  which  hired  a lawj 
• yer  to  block  Timmy’s  transfer,  made 
; the  compromise  proposal  yesterday 
1 at  a meeting  with  Cleveland  M^t- 
roparks  Zoo  officials.  , > 

However,  zoo  Director  Steven 
Taylor  said  yesterday  that  such  an 
idea  was  not  a serious  option.  Zoo 
officials  want  to  send  Timmy  to  tne 
Bronx  Zoo  to  breed  with  four  female 
gorillas.  .4 

Katz  said  zoo  officials  ultimately 
must  do  what  is  best  and  safest  fir 
Timmy.  However,  after  watching 
Timmy  and  Kribe  Kate,  who  is  called 
Katie,  in  their  cage,  he  said  perhaps 
a double  transfer  might  be  a good 
idea. 

“The  living  space  they  are  in  is  not 
humane  for  animals  as  intelligent  as 
Timmy  and  Katie."  Katz  said.  "The 
new  outside  facility  is  at  least  a year 
away,  I’m  told." 

Katz’s  group  and  two  other  animal 
rights  groups,  concerned  about  the 
transfer  of  the  reclusive  Timmy,  are 
now  trying  to  determine  which 
option  would  be  the  least  harmful  to 
the  silver-backed  gorilla. 

The  groups,  as  well  as  several  of 
Timmy's  keepers,  fear  that  separat 
ing  the  33-year-old  gorilla  from  hjs 
mate  might  cause  the  animal  to  be  - 
come the  withdrawn  beast  he  was  be 
fore  Katie  was  brought  in  19  months 
ago.  They  also  fear  the  dangers  of  the 
trip  to  New  York  in  a cage  in  the 
back  of  a truck. 

The  plea  voiced  by  the  Network  of 
Ohio  Animal  Action  and  others  was 
to  keep  Timmy  united  with  Katie, 
the  first  female  gorilla  he  has 
accepted  since  he  came  to  the  Cleve- 
SEE  GORILLA/5  B 


Gorilla 

FROM/1  B 

land  zoo  in  1986.  Members  of  the  net- 
work still  believe  that  because  he  has 
adjusted  to  his  surroundings,  Timmy 
is  better  of T staying  in  Cleveland, 
even  though  the  quarters  may  be 
inferior,  than  risking  the  move  to 
New  York: 

Katz  noted  that  male  gorillas  will 
maintain  a harem  of  females  in  the 
wild,  so  keeping  Katie  with  Timmy 
when  he  meets  his  four  new  mates  is 
a viable  option. 

Yesterday’s  meeting  was  an  infor- 
mational session,  Taylor  said 

“There  was  a lot  of  good  fact-find- 
ing on  both  sides,”  he  said. 

Geveland  lawyer  Gloria  Homolak, 
hired  by  Katz’s  group,  said  she  is 
prepared  to  file  for  an  injunction  to 
have  the  Cuyahoga  County  Common 
Pleas  Court  prevent  the  move  until 
all  tne  factors  are  considered. 

“We  asked  for  a lot  of  records  at 
the  meeting  that  will  help  us,"  Katz 
said.  “The  records  can  be  used  by 
our  witnesses  who  will  determine 
what  is  best  for  Timmy.  That’s  what 
this  all  boils  down  to,  what  is  the 
safest  and  best  option  for  Timmy." 

Homolak  said  the  longer  the  group 
has  to  prepare  a case,  the  better.  But 
she  said  she  is  ready  to  file  if  she 
gets  word  a move  is  imminent.  The 
Animal  Protective  League  of  Geve- 
land would  also  be  a plaintiff  in  the 
action  against  the  zoo. 

Taylor  said  he  would  go  through 
with  his  original  plan  to  ship  Timmy  ; 
to  the  Bronx  Zoo  as  soon  as  that  zoo 
is  ready  to  accept  him. 

"We  are  just  waiting  for  them  to 
get  ready,"  he  said.  “It  could  be  next 
week  or  in  November.  We're  just 
going  week  by  week." 

A spokesman  for  Network  of  Ohio 
Animal  Action  said  Taylor  was  sta 
lling  for  time. 

"it’s  a taxpayer-financed  facility, 
yet  the  people  in  charge  are  ignoring 
the  wishes  of  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  called,  written  and  signed 
petitions  asking  to  leave  Timmy 
alone,"  the  spokesman  said.  “The 
mission  statement  of  the  zoo  is  that 
they  are  interested  in  the  humane 
treatment  of  the  animals.  Why  don't 
they  just  do  the  right  thing?" 


INSIDE 


■ Timmy's  cage  size  questioned 

Alter  seeing  the  size  ol  Timmy's  cage  in  Cleveland,  the  president  ot  a San 
Francisco  animal  rights  group  said  it  might  be  best  to  send  the  gorilla  to  New 
York  — as  long  as  his  mate  goes  with  him  /1-B 
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Court  rules  Timmy  should  go 
monkey  around  in  New  York 


By  M.R.  Kropko 

Associated  Press  Writer 


Timmy  the  gorilla  will  have 
a new  home  in  a bigger  zoo 
with  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  mating.  So  will  he  be 
happy  or  heartsick? 

A federal  judge  has  rejected 
emotional  concerns  and  dis- 
missed a legal  challenge  that 
cleared  the  way  for  the  33- 
ycar-old,  500-pound  gorilla  to 
be  moved  to  the  Bronx  Zoo. 

The  ruling  yesterday  sepa- 
rated Timmy  from  zoomate 
Karibe  Kate,  an  infertile  32- 
year-old  female  gorilla.  Ani- 
mal rights  activists  say  Tim- 
my’s apparent  emotional  bond 
with  Kate  was  ignored. 

“Numerous  primate  experts 
came  forward  to  support  our 
contention  that  Timmy’s 
health  would  be  endangered 
by  separating  him  from  Katie 
and  moving  him  to  the  Bronx 
Zoo,”  said  Elliot  Katz,  direc- 
tor of  In  Defense  of  Animals 
based  in  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
The  animal  rights  group  paid 
for  the  legal  action  on  Tim- 
my's behalf. 

Officials  of  the  Cleveland 
Mctroparks  Zoo  loaded 
Timmy  on  an  air-conditioned 
truck  yesterday  afternoon  for 
the  10-hour  trip  to  New  York. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Alice 
Batchclder  dismissed  a request 
for  a court  order  to  block  the 
transfer,  saying  the  two  zoos 
arranged  it  according  to  fed- 
eral statutes  pertaining  to  en- 
dangered species.  The  judge 
said  there  was  no  reason  un- 
der the  law  to  stop  Timmy’s 
departure,  which  she  said 
should  be  considered  inter- 
state commerce. 


File  photo/News-Herald 

Timmy  the  gorilla,  long  a favorite  at  the  Cleveland  Metroparks 
Zoo,  was  sent  to  his  new  home  in  the  Bronx  yesterday. 


Gloria  Homolak,  a lawyer 
hired  by  In  Defense  of  Ani- 
mals and  who  also  represented 
Network  for  Ohio  Animal  Ac- 
tion, had  argued  that  the  go- 
rilla might  be  harmed  physi- 
cally or  emotionally  by  the 


transfer. 

“We’re  certain  we  have  ac- 
complished something,  if  only 
to  elevate  the  sensitivity  level 
among  those  who  arrange 
these  sort  of  things,”  Homolak 
said. 


Friday.  November  1,  1991  The  News-Herald 
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America  goes  ape  over  Timmy- 


Df) flf  AfipO  My  name  is  Timmy  and  I am  a 33-year-old  bachelor  living  In 
J-r±  ^(5  Cleveland,  Ohio.  / have  been  living  with  my  girlfriend  Kate  f 
the  past  year  and  we  fall  asleep  in  each  other's  arms  every  night. 

Before  / met  Kate,  who  moved  here  from  Kansas,.  / was  always  a loner.  / had  a 
brief  affair  in  the  past,  but  / didn't  particularly  fancy  the  lady. 

/ am  a changed  man  since  / met  Kate,  but  now  my  guardians  are  Insisting 
that  I relocate  to  the  Bronx  in  New  York,  leaving  Kate  behind. 

Kate  can't  have  any  children  because  of  some  female  problem  and  they 
want  me  to  meet  four  young  women  with  a view  to  starting  a family. 

A lot  of  my  friends  in  Cleveland  don't  want  me  to  go,  and  even  my 
lawyer  tried  to  stop  the  move.  But  it  was  no  use.  i, 

/ know  there  is  a guy  called  Oscar  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  ?? 

waiting  In  the  wings.  As  soon  as  I leave,  I know  that  he's  going 
to  be  putting  the  moves  on  Kate.  • 

Meg,  what  can  I do? 

Yours,  Timmy 


I By  Bob  Smith 

rs  A love  story  that  has  touched  the 
hearts  of  millions. 

Timmy,  a 33-year-old  gorilla  from  the 
Cleveland  Zoo,  was  lonely  for  more  than 
25  years  until  he  finally  found  romance 
with  Kate.  The  lovers  would  fall  asleep 
in  each  other's  arms  every  night 
But  that  all  ended  when  zoo  officials 
decided  the  childless  couple  should  be 
split  up— so  that  Timmy  could  mate  with 
four  other  females  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  500 
miles  away. 

Thousands  of  people  called  in  to 
protest  kids  signed  petitions,  Timmy 
supporters  picketed  the  zoo  and  a furor 
erupted  when  the  zoo  director  suggest- 
ed that  animals  didn’t  have  emotions. 

A civil  rights  lawyer  even  took  the  dis- 
pute to  Federal  District  Court  in  Cleve- 
land. But  love  lost  out  whenJudge  Alice 
Batcheider  reftrsed  to  block  the  trans- 
fer. Within  hours  of  the  decision,  the  sil- 
ver-backed lowland  gorilla  was  on  his 
way  in  a truck  to  New  York. 

Animal  rights  activists  called  the 
move  cruel  and  heartless.  Dr.  Elliot 
Katz,  a San  Francisco  vet  and  president 
of  the  animal-rights  group  In  Defense  of 
Animals,  which  paid  for  Timmy's  law- 
yer. said: 

“So  far.  Timmy  has  had  a tragic  histo- 
ry. Alter  his  capture  as  a young  animal, 
he  was  kept  in  isolation  for  well  over  20 
years.  He  naturally  developed  emotion- 
al problems.  Then  along  comes  Kate, 
and  he's  a new  man. 

"Kate  can’t  have  babies— but  to  move 
Timmy  now,  after  the  pair  of  them  have 
developed  such  a tender,  obviously  lov- 
ing relationship,  is  very  wrong" 

The  idea  behind  the  move,  part  of  the 
Species  Survival  Plan  run  by  American 
zoos,  is  for  Timmy  to  service  four  young 
female  gorillas  in  New  York,  have  ba- 
bies and  add  to  the  gorilla  gene  pool, 
thus  helping  preserve  the  endangered 
species. 

Baby  gorillas  are  worth  S100.000  each 
to  zoos 

Cleveland  Zoo  director  Steve  Taylor 
added  to  the  ftiror  when  he  questioned 
whether  two  animats  like  Timmy  and 
Katie  could  actually  love  each  other.  "It 


for 


Zoos  come  under 
(ire  for  wrenching 
Timmy  from  his 
only  love  so  he 
could  mate  with 
four  females 


•Thousands 
call  TV  stations  to 

leave  Timmy  alone  bronx  harim,  timmy's  new  matT 
• Civil  rights  lawyer  ■ A M J S 
hiredfostop  0 flfc  1 H > \\ 

the  move  ifc  *-.*■>>  % 

•Gorillas  in  Mist  r*'  » eL  *-.  * . 


expert  denounces  MTSi* 
the  decision 


sickens  me  when  people  start  to  put  hu- 
man emotions  in  animals,"  he  said.  "It 
demeans  the  animal.  When  people  start 
saying  animals  have  emotions,  they 
cross  the  bridge  of  reality.” 

This  provoked  howls  of  protest  from 
animal  lovers.  Said  Florence  Simone,  a 
Los  Angeles  animal  activist:  "Do  goril- 
las love?  There's  no  question.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  seen  a gorilla  mother  or 
father  with  their  child  will  see  what  love 
really  is."  And  Dr.  Roger  Foust,  a world- 


renowned  chimp  expert  based  at  Wash- 
ington State  University,  added:  “It  is  a 
fact  that  chimps  and  gorillas  show  emo- 
tions—love.  anger,  sadness  , many  of  the 
same  emotions  as  humans.  And  why 
not?  The  gorilla,  the  chimp  and  the  hu- 
man are  all  within  1 percent  of  each  oth- 
er in  terms  of  genetic  makeup. 

“I've  seen  chimps  literally  die  before 
my  eyes  because  of  enforced  separa- 
tion They  just  didn't  want  to  live." 

Timmy  supporters  cited  the  case  of 


the  Seattle  gorilla  Bind.  18, 
taken  from  her  mate  Kiki  in  August  and 
moved  to  New  Orleans  under  the  Spe- 
cies Survival  Plan  Three  weeks  later. 
24-year-old  Kiki  was  dead  of  heart  prob- 
lems—a broken  heart  according  to  ani- 
mal activists. 

Said  world-renowned  gorilla  expert 
Ian  Redmond,  a colleague  of  the  late 
gorilla  expert  Dian  Fossey— the  Goril- 
las m the  Mist  woman  who  was  mur- 
dered by  poachers  in  1985:  'I  dont 
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the  gorilla  with  a broken  heart 


Huerfanita,  Tanuka,  Julia  & Patty  Cake 


link  Timmy  should  have  been 
ioved.  We  need  to  start  balancing  the 
;netic  needs  of  the  species  against 
le  social  needs  of  each  animal.  In 
ir  ignorance  and  selfishness,  we  hu- 
ans  have  done  a lot  of  harm  to  ani- 
als  like  the  gorilla. " 

For  the  move  to  the  Bronx.  433-lb. 
mmy  was  sedated  and  put  in  a custom- 
lilt  gorilla  transfer  case  along  with  a 
ad  of  hay.  He  was  driven  the  500  miles 
New  York  in  a specially  heated,  air- 


conditioned  truck,  along  with  eight  ani- 
mal experts. 

To  make  sure  33-year-old  Kate, 
doesn’t  get  lonely,  zoo  officials  have 
shipped  in  Oscar,  26,  from  Topeka.  Kan- 
sas. to  keep  her  company.  They  have  one 
thing  in  common— both  are  sterile. 

According  to  Fisher,  if  Timmy  fails  to 
bond  with  the  four  ladies  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo— Tanuka.  28,  Huerfanita.  18.  Julia. 
11,  and  Patty  Cake,  19— then  it  is  possi- 
ble he  will  be  returned  to  Cleveland  af- 


the west  coast  of  Africa. 


A MATTER  OF  SURVIVAL 

The  Species  Survival  Plan  was  set  up  in  1 981  and 
involves  1 60  zoos  in  North  America.  Run  by  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and 
Aquariums,  its  main  goal  is  to  help  preserve  all 
endangered  species.  The  plan  is  involved  with  62. 
species  and  a number  of  sub-species.  Itincludes 
gorillas,  tigers,  Asian  wild  horses,  condors,  the 
Bali  mynatrbird;  theparatofa  snail  from  Tahiti  antt 
the  goidenlion  tamarin.  A non-profit 
organization;  itisprivately  funded  byzoos. 


ter  a year  or  two.  At  first,  Timmy  will  be 
kept  in  quarantine.  Then,  over  several 
weeks,  he  will  be  introduced  to  the  la- 
dies. one  at  a time. 

The  male  and  female  will  be  put  in 
adjoining  cages  where  they  can  see  and 
smell  each  other,  but  not  touch.  Only 
when  his  keepers  feel  the  time  is  right 
will  Timmy  be  moved  in  with  a female. 

Lowland  gorillas  such  as  Timmy 
come  from  the  West  African  state  of 
Cameroon.  There  are  currently  301  of 


them— 142  males  and  159  females— in 
North  American  zoos,  with  about  an- 
other 280  in  zoos  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  world.  U.S.  zoos  banned  the  impor- 
tation of  gorillas  by  the  mid-1960s  and 
capturing  gorillas  is 
now  illegal  in  all  of 
Africa.  But  this  was 
too  late  for  Timmy, 
who  was  captured  at 
age  4 in  1962. 

Timmy  is  one  of  on- 
ly three  or  four  male 
gorillas  in  North 
America  who  have  not 
fathered  offspring 
Said  curator  Dan 
Wharton  of  the  Bronx 
Zoo;  “This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Tim- 
my was  chosen  for  transfer.  He  is  a big, 
handsome  animal,  and  we  feel  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  be  a father, 
and  be  in  the  gene  pool." 

But  Steve  Gove,  a keeper  at  the  £ 
Cleveland  Zoo  who  took  care  of  Tim-  ? 
my,  says:  “Timmy  is  not  a very  adapta-  | 
ble  gorilla,  he’s  proven  that.  It  has  | 
taken  him  years  to  find  a mate  he  was  * 
comfortable  with.  I’ve  gotten  to  know  3 
Timmy  very  well.  He  deserves  to  be  3 
happy."  2 
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Timmy  still  \ 
under  wraps; 
Katie  hurt  as  \\ 
gorillas  spat 

By  MICHAEL  SANGIACOMO 

PLAIN  DEALER  REPORTER 

CLEVELAND 

Keepers  and  animal  activists  had 
warned  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo 
officials  that  separating  Timmy  the 
gorilla  from  his  mate,  Katie,  would 
have  serious  consequences  for  both. 

On  Thursday,  Oscar,  the  gorilla 
who  moved  in  when  Timmy  was  sent 
to  the  Bronx  Zoo  for  breeding  three 
months  ago  today,  attacked  Katie.  * 
He  bit  one  of  her  toes  and  hurt  her 
back.  Cleveland  zoo  officials  said 
they  had  to  anesthetize  Katie  and 
amputate  part  of  the  index  toe  on  her 
rear  foot.  They  also  treated  a bruise 
on  her  back. 

Less  is  known  about  the  status  of 
Timmy,  Katie’s  docile,  former  mate, 
because  Bronx  Zoo  officials  have 
| thrown  a veil  of  secrecy  around  the 
| animal  since  his  arrival  there  Nov.  1. 

A zoo  spokesman  said  yesterday 
! that  Timmy  was  ill  in  December,  but 
recovered  with  the  help  of  antibiot- 
ics. 

He  was  expected  to  be  placed  on 
exhibit  in  early  December  after  a 
30-day  isolation  period.  Zoo  officials 
said  he  had  not  gone  on  exhibit  be- 
cause he  has  not  adjusted  to  the  four 
female  gorillas  they  hope  he  will 
breed  with. 

SEE  TIMMY/8-A 


N O.  A A. 

Network  For  Ohio  Animal  Action 
P.0  Box  21004 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44121 
(216)  691-0662 
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Activists  decry  gorilla’s  fate 


A«oc;»l*d  Fieas 

About  60  animal  right*  protesters 
gathered  outside  the  Oeveland  Metro- 
parks  7,oo  yesterday  to  renew  their 
complaints  about  the  transfer  of  a low- 
lands gorilla  to  a zoo  in  the  Bronx. 

Veterinarian  Elliott  Katz,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco-based  In  Defense  of 
Animals,  said  the  effort  to  breed 
Timmy  the  gorilla  with  four  fertile  fe- 
males at  the  Bronx  Zoo  has  been  a 
failure. 

But  worse  still.  Katz  said,  Oscar  the 
gorilla  was  transferred  from  the  Kansas 
City  zoo  to  Cleveland  to  keep  Timmy’s 
cage  mate  Kate  company  and  has  at- 
tacked Kate  on  several  occasions. 

Zoo  officials  have  said  the  spats  are 
normal  gorilla  behavior.  Oscar  attacked 
Kate  in  January,  biting  one  of  her  toes 
and  hurting  her  back,  zoo  officials  said. 

The  protest  drew  activists  from  all 


over  Northeast  Ohio. 

Katz  said  he  expected  to  win  on  two 
issues,  to  end  the  relationship  between 
Oscar  and  Kate  and  to  eventually  re- 
unite Kate  and  Timmy. 

Katz  said  Timmy  and  Kate  bad  a 
strong  relationship. 

“Timmy  had  a terrible  history  of  hav- 
ring  been  raised  In  isolation  and  so  the 
hearts  of  the  public  were  touched  when 
he  finally  found  some  happiness,”  Katz 
said. 

“The  gorillas  are  highly  intelligent  an- 
imals, they  are  sensitive  animals  and  on 
Some  levels  they  act  very  similar  to  and 
show  many  of  the  same  emotions  as 
humans,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  protesters,  Elaine  Young 
of  Bedford,  said  a sperm  count  showed 
Timmy  to  be  virtually  sterile. 

“And  yet  they  use  that  as  an  excuse  to 
take  him  away  from  Kate,  who  is  stef- 


ile,  to  try  and  mate  him.  Why,  when  he 
is  virtually  sterile?" 

The  Network  for  Ohio  Animal  Action 
helped  organize  the  protest. 

Some  at  the  protest  called  for  the 
resignation  of  zoo  director  Steve  Tay- 
lor 

Zoo  spokeswoman  Sue  Allen  de- 
fended the  handling  of  the  gorillas  and 
said  Timmy  has  potential  as  a breeder. 

"Ibese  things  take  time.  He's  doing 
very  well,"  she  said. 

She  said  Timmy  has  been  secluded 
with  two  of  the  four  female  gorillas  at 
the  Great  Ape  House  in  the  Bronx  Zoo 
to  establish  a closer  bond. 

She  said  Kate  is  expected  to  be  on 
public  exhibit  in  seven  to  10  days. 

The  zoo  says  there  are  303  toriUas  in 
North  American  zoos  and  20,000  in 
their  native  western  Africa. 
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Penned-up  emotions? 


I :im  writing  in  response  to  the  callous 
and  ignorant  comments  of  Metroparks 
Zoo  director  Steve  Taylor  quoted  in  the 
Sept.  3 story  about  Timmy  the  gorilla. 
Whether  or  not  one  ascribes  "human’' 
emotions  to  animals,  it  is  obvious  that  ani- 
mals do  have  emotions  and  that  emotional 
stress  tluc  to  loss  of  companionship 
affects  the  health  and  survival  of  non-hu- 
man  primates.  A superficial  review  of  the 
primatology  literature,  especially  the  care-, 
ful  and  scientifically  respected  work  of 
Jane  Goodall  and  Diane  Fosscy.  reveals 
numerous  examples  of  the  influence  of 
emotional  well-being  on  primate  health 
The  most  vivid  example  is  that  of  Flint 
the  chimpanzee,  who  became  depressed 
(yes.  animals  do  get  depressed)  after  the 
death  of  his  mother.  Although  he  was  8 
years  old  and  fully  capable  of  caring  for 
himself,  Flint  became  lethargic,  lost  his 
appetite  and  died  three  weeks  later.  Lack 
of  parenting  skills  due  to  inadequate  so- 
cial ties  is  a major  factor  in  the  death  of 
newborn  great  apes.  Since  gorillas  may  no 
longer  legally  be  captured  in  the  wild,  the 
only  new  source  available  to  our  zoos  is 
captive-born  animals.  Therefore,  policies 
such  as  those  described  in  your  article 
may  result  in  the  disappearance  of  gorillas 
from  zoos  altogether. 

PAMELA  J.BYARD 
Cleveland  Heights 

I RELIEVE  THAT  ANIMALS  have  a 
wide  array  of  emotions.  Any  lay  person 
can  observe  them,  from  domesticated  ani- 
mals to  animals  of  the  wild,  on  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  specials  or  similar  pro- 
gramming. 

We  teach  our  children  how  to  care  for 
and  respect  animals.  We  recognize  that 
animals  have  a therapeutic  effect  on  the 
elderly  and  infirmed.  Some  of  the  visually 
impaired  entrust  their  lives  to  dogs  which 
become  their  eyes.  There  are  an  infinite 
number  of  other  examples.  These  animals 
are  not  robots.  The  animals  of  the  wild 
cat.  breathe,  mate,  coexist  and  perpetuate 
the  ecosystem  without  heavy  nuclear 
armament. 

On  a more  practical  level,  w hy  should 
we  trade  Timmy  for  breeding  service  if  he 
has  become  a rare  and  popular  attraction 
it  our  zoo?  Why  doesn't  the  Bronx  Zoo 
vend  their  gorillas  here  to  be  mated?  If 
hey  need  what  we  have,  then  they  could 
it  least  accommodate  Timmy's  health  and 
tappincss. 

ARTHUR  J.  PUSCH 
Strongsville 

I KNOW  FROM  the  experience  of  raising 
inimals  that  they  do  have  emotions  and 
■an  be  effected  just  as  humans  are.  We 
lave  had  everything  from  raccoons  to  do- 
ncstic  cats,  and  I can  assure  you  that  by 
eparating  animals  that  are  in  love  or  show 
■motion  to  each  other,  they  experience 
listress.  upset,  loneliness  and  even  heart- 
ireak! 

When  1 went  in  for  my  first  (of  three) 
:idney  transplant  and  had  to  be  separated 
rom  my  dog.  you  can  ask  anyone  in  my 
amily  about  the  nights  she  roamed  the 
louse  looking  for  me,  or  when  she  lay  in 
ny  bed  whimpering  and  crying,  wondering 
.here  1 was.  When  I finally  got  home,  she 
miled  and  cried  because  she  was  so  happy 
o sec  me.  She  was  my  baby  and  I gave  her 
II  the  love  and  afTection  back  that  she 
ave  me. 

. . I am  not  telling  Steve  Taylor  how  to 
o his  job.  but  1 will  tell  him  that  he  should 
ot  make  a statement  without  supporting 
acts  ...  As  the  doctors  have  pointed  out  in 
iis  article  I think  you  would  be  making  a 
rave  mistake  by  separating  these  gorillas, 
specially  given  the  fact  that  Timmy  does 
ot  take  well  to  just  any  gorilla.  If  the 
love  is  successful,  well  then  I wish  Toy 
ir  s zoo  and  the  Bronx  zoo  well.  But  if  it 
•iis.  I hope  Taylor's  conscience  can  live 
ith  Timmy  closing  up  again,  or  maybe 
ven  his  death.  Is  it  worth  an  animal’s  life 
>r  what  you  want  to  do?  Is  there  no  other 
orilla  (who  does  not  have  the  problems  as 
immy  does)  that  can  be  transported?  I am 


Timmy,  foreground,  and  Katie. 

just  one  small  person  who  isn't  going  to 
change  Taylor's  mind.  All  I ask  is  that  re- 
consider your  decision  before  you  make  a 
mistake! 

LISA  SUPINSKI 
Lakewood 

ZOO  DIRECTOR  Steve  Taylor's  recent 
statement  that  animals  have  no  emotions 
is  a perfect  example  of  why  I have  and  will 
continue  to  boycott  all  zoos,  including 
Cleveland's.  When  someone  of  Taylor's 
stature  publicly  demonstrates  such  obvi- 
ous ignorance  of  animal  behavior,  1 can 
only  wonder  how  his  insensitivity  affects 
the  other  animal  residents  who  have  been 
brought  to  the  public  eye.  . 

! MARGARET  A HAAS 
* Westlake 

IT  SICKENS  ME  to  find  a person  like 
Steve  Taylor  as  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Metroparks  Zoo.  Let's  think  about  Tim- 
my's well-being  instead  of  what  the  Spe- 
cies Survival  Plan  committee  will  think,  or 
dollar  signs  for  the  offspring.  Any  living 
thing  Is  entitled  to  that  much.  As  for  ani- 
mals not  having  emotions,  I don't  think  he 
knows  what  he  Is  talking  about.  1 wouldn't 
want  to  leave  my  two  dogs  with  him  when  I 
am  away,  much  less  allow  him  to  be  the  di- 
rector of  a zoo. 

PATRICIA  A.  ESTVANKO 
Newburgh  Heights 

IF  HUMAN  BEINGS  arc  so  superior  to 
all  of  the  other  creatures  we  share  our 
space  with,  then  why  can't  we  take  care  of 
our  own  at  least  as  well  as  animals  can’ 
Why  have  we  so  destroyed  the  balance  of 
nature  that  we  are  scrambling  now  to  fix 
It? . . . Steve  Taylor  should  be  removed  by 
crate  Instead  Timmy.  Yes,  Mr.  Taylor,  I. 
too.  am  sickened  “when  people  start  to  put 


human  emotions  in  animals. ' Animal  emo- 
tions are  so  much  more  genuine,  innocent 
and  uncomplicated  that  we,  as  the  ' supe- 
rior being."  won't  even  acknowledge  them. 

KATHLEEN  K.  GIBBONS 
Middleburg  Heights 

IT  IS  OBVIOUS  from  Steve  Taylors 
misinformed  comments  that  he  needs  to 
step  down  from  his  ivory  tower  as  director 
and  spend  some  hands-on  time  with  the 

animals  in  his  zoo In  the  meantime. 

he  should  listen  to  the  zoo  workers  who  arc 
in  daily  contact  with  Timmy  and  yield  to 
their  pleas  not  to  separate  him  from  Katie 

Who  does  Taylor  think  patronizes  his 
zoo’  It's  animal  lovers  — the  same  people 
who  believe  that  animals  do  have  emo- 
tions. Criticizing  these  people  — the  ones 
who  represent  the  zoo's  bread  and  butter  — 
is  just  bad  business  and  nullifies  any 
attempt  at  developing  good  will  with  the 
public  he  serves. 

I propose  that  if  anyone  is  to  be  crated 
off  to  New  York  it  is  Taylor.  Cleveland  has 
been  struggling  long  enough  to  earn  a 
competitive  reputation  for  its  zoo.  It  cer- 
tainly doesn't  need  the  backward  thinking 
of  someone  like  Taylor! 

EILEEN  J.  PETRIDIS 
Streetsbom 

BASIC  STUDY  in  the  development  and 
behavior  of  animals,  especially  primates 
would  be  highly  recommended  for  him.  He 
clearly  is  unaw  are  of  the  Jane  Goodall 
studies.  A review  of  the  record.  Including 
personal  observations,  at  least  in  this 
situation,  should  be  a mandatory  for  some- 
one in  this  position  who  may  have  adminis- 
trative skills  but  clearly  Is  lacking  In  basic 
understanding  of  animal  behavior  and  the 
goals  and  function  of  a major  zoo. 

VICTORIA  A.  TODD 
Orange 
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Science  should  rethink 
gorilla  breeding  policy 


I first  met  Timmy,  the  lowland  gorilla  who 
was  recently  moved  from  the  Cleveland 
Mctroparks  Zoo  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  m Hew 
York,  in  1981  Emmy,  a female  from  the 
Columbus  Zoo,  had  just  arrived  in  Cleveland  to 
breed  with  him.  Locals  viewed  this  potential 
onion  with  great  enthusiasm,  since  no  gorilla 
has  ever  been  bom  in  Cleveland. 

Hut  efforts  to  mate  with  Emmy  (ailed,  and 
Rribe  Kate  came  into  his  life  in  1990.  He  was 
turned  on  by  Kate  and  they  cohabited,  but  when 
it  was  round  that  she  was  sterile,  w»  officials 
separated  them  to  keep  Timmy's  UNA  in  the 
gene  pool.  That  decision  led  to  a court  battle  last 
year  to  keep  them  together,  but  it  (ailed,  and 
Timmy  was  shipped  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  mate  with  one  of  the  fertile 
females  there. 

Concern  over  Timmy’s  treatment  continues. 
After  Kate’s  new  companion,  Oscar,  apparently 
beat  her  up  and  bit  off  part  of  a toe  a couple 
weeks  ago,  it  rekindled  attention  to  the  wit  that 
Timmy  is  sequestered  in  the  Bronx  Zoo,  and 
that  concerned  persons  are  being  denied  the 
opportunity  to  see  him.  Some  contend  that  he 
has  not  yet  adjusted  to  the  four  females  with 
whom  he  is  expected  to  breed,  renewing  fears 
that  he  may  be  in  jeopardy  from  the  trauma  of 
the  move  aod  separation  from  Kale. 

When  I went  to  meet  Timmy  and  Emmy, 
Michael  Vi  tan  ton  to,  then  zoo  director,  took  me  to 
an  area  closed  to  the  public.  Afterward,  I made 
these  notes 

• "Mike  look  ole  behind  the  cages,  in  a narrow 
walkway,  to  sec  Timmy  and  Emmy  up  dose 
When  we  got  to  Timmy’s  enclosure,  t stood  wdl 
away.  There  was  no  glass  here  to  isolate  me  from 
him,  and  as  he  sidled  up,  the  bars  separating  us 
seemed  awfully  flimsy  against  his  vast  bulk  (4 1 1 
pounds). 

“Timmy  made  an  odd.  low  sound  by  puffing 
air  through  his  pursed  lips.  He  ground  his  teeth 
aod  was  very  nervous  at  first  Presently  be 
settled  down.  Emmy  approached  in  an  adjoining 
cage,  on  a level  above  When  she  got  too  dose  to 
Ti-nmv's,  he  made  a lunge  which  backed  lior  up. 
Then  Emmy  turned  her  attention  to  us  and 
Ngan  to  beckon  through  the  bam.  motioning  to 
us  with  a crooked  forrf inger. 

“The  expenenre  of  being  so  close  to  the  great 
animal,  of  being  inspected  by  his  intent,  dark 

nurw  nvi*nyhi>lmini»  ll«*  j **~J 


RONHAYMON 


SCIENCE  NOTEBOOK 


me,  visually  and  with  his  powerful  aroma. 

Timmy  is  very  musky-smelling.  One  of  the 

nraMy^gets  loud  smelling'  when  he's  nervous  or 
excited.  Apparently  you  can  judge  his  mood  by 
his  smeU" 

Vitantonio  assured  me  that  Timmy  is  “an 
excellent  specimen  as  to  sire,  physique  and 
physical  strength.”  If  a full-grown  male  gorilla 
could  be  induced  to  stand  up  straight,  the 
largest  would  be  over  7 fed.  tall,  with  an  arm 
span  of  nearly  9 feet 

At  only  ISO  pounds,  the  12-year-old  Emmy 
looked  small  compared  to  Timmy  's  vast  bulk. 
She  teemed  scruffy,  again  in  contrast  to  his 
healthy . silvery  coat,  and  I wrote  that  she  was 
“thin-shanked ...  not  very  pleasingly  buit" 

I wrote  these  notes  as  I sat  outside  thecas 
enclosure  on  the  public  side  of  the  gorilla 
exhibit.  The  hall  was  full  of  school  kids  and  their 


“Timmy  sits  imperturbably  while  the  children 
crowd  around  and  the  flashbulbs  flare.  On  the 
other  band,  Emmy  is  crowd  wise.  She  is  lying  on 
her  side  in  her  own  enclosure,  mugging  for  the 
kids 

“Many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  quite  timid 
about  these  creatures.  They  seem  not  to  be 

convinced  the  glass  will  protect  them There 

is  a crowd  in  front  of  Emmy's  glass  now.  Timmy 
is  alone,  back  in  the  comer,  sallcing,  aloof, 
indifferent  to  the  outside  world.  One  young  boy 
said  to  a companion,  ’He’s  unhappy.  They're  all 
unhappy.’  And  with  that  I would  emphatically 
agree.’ 

The  efforts  to  get  Timmy  interested  in  Emmy 
proved  futile.  Perhaps  be  shared  my  impressxin 
of  her  Although  his  sperm  were  ample  and 
motile  in  tests,  he  would  not  couple  with  her  and 


about  Timmy’s  fertility  seem  to  disagree  with 
whkt  1 was  told  rnJSSU 

Then  Kate  came  in  1«M  . When  1 beard  that 
she  wa£  sterile  but  that  she  and Tbnmy  were 
regularly  mating.  I wondered  if  the  old  boy  was 
somehow  engaging  in  a bit  of  genifla  irony  If  so. 
h backfired,  because  bis  sexual  activity 
rekindled  the  desire  of  zoo  officials  here  and 
elsewhere  to  include  him  in  the  national 
breeding  program. 

And  now  he  is  exiled  from  his  only  love,  while 
she  is  injured  by  a careless  suitor.  It  Is  enough  to 
set  Shakespeare  weeping,  and  it  makes  roc 
wonder  if  we  shouldn't  put  the  humans  behind 
the  glass  and  let  the  goriBas  out 

Genetically,  those  creatures  are  our  nearest 
living  relative,  yet  we  seem  utterly  indifferent  to 
their  individual  well -bring  We  cant  be  sure  that 
captive  breeding  can  save  the  goriDas  —habitat 
preservation  is  the  only  sure  way.  In  our  zeal  to 
preserve  them,  we  seem  to  be  betraying  some 
very  important  principle,  and  I wonder  about 
final  motives  ts  science  working  tor  the  gorillas 
or  to  serve  the  human  ego7 

Unjfbrou  is  an  astociatr  professor  of  atonn  of 
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Timmy  stays  — for  now 


PO'MICHPEL  LEVY 

Gloria  Homolak  looks  on  as  Timmy  the  gorilla  relaxes  with  his  mate.  Kribe  Kate,  at  the  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo.  Homolak  and  zoo  officials 
d an  agreement  in  federal  court  last  night  that  zoo  officials  would  not  send  Timmy  to  a New  York  zoo. 


Zoo  agrees  to  delay  moving  gorilla  from  Cleveland 


By  MICHAEL  SANGIACOMO 
and  MARK  ROLLENHAGEN 

PLAIN  DEALER  REPORTERS 

Timmy  the  gorilla  can  sleep  easier 
this  weekend. 

Last  night  officials  of  Cleveland  Met- 
roparks Zoo  and  lawyers  for  the 
33 -year-old  lowland  gorilla,  who  faces  se- 
paration from  his  mate  and  relocation  to 
New  York,  agreed  in  federal  court  to  de- 
lay any  more  until  the  end  of  next  week. 

Gloria  Homolak,  representing  Tunmy, 
had  sought  a temporary  restraining  or- 
der late  yesterday  in  Cuyahoga  Common 
Picas  Court  to  stop  the  move  she  feared 
would  occur  this  weekend.  While  a Com- 
mon Pleas  judge  was  considering  it,  zoo 


lawyers  went  several  blocks  away  and 
tried  to  block  the  order  in  federal  court 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Art- 
In  an  after-hours  session  in  federal 
court  both  sides  agreed  to  let  well 
enough  alone  for  the  weekend. 

Homolak  became  concerned  yester- 
day when  zoo  officials  performed  final 
medical  examinations  in  preparation  for 
the  controversial  move. 

Homolak's  associate,  Avery  Friedman, 
said  last  night  that  zoo  officials  had 
agreed  to  talk  about  the  more  next  week 
with  experts.  Friedman  said  another 
injunction  might  be  sought  at  that  time 
if  the  talks  break  down. 

Once  the  motion  goes  before  a judge, 
the  court  will  consider  requests  by  the 


Network  for  Ohio  Animal  Action  and  the 
Animal  Protective  League,  both  of 
Cleveland,  and  In  Defense  of  Animals  of 
San  Rafael,  Calif.,  to  keep  Timmy  in  the 
Cleveland  Zoo  with  his  current  mate. 
Kribe  Kate. 

Timmy  has  been  in  captivity  most  of 
his  life,  at  least  30  years  in  isolation. 
Until  19  months  ago,  when  he  was 
paired  with  Katie,  who  is  infertile,  he 
was  anti-social  and  indifferent  toward  fe- 
male gorillas.  Timmy  and  Katie  meshed. 

But  when  Timmy  s amorous  activities 
were  noted  by  zoo  officials,  it  was  de- 
cided to  ship  him  to  the  Bronx  Zoo. 
where  he  might  breed  with  four  female 
gorillas.  Timmy's  keepers  fear  that  the 
separation  from  Katie  could  harm  Or 
even  kill  the  sensitive  gorilla,  and  that 


the  move  to  New  York  in  a cage  in  the 
back  of  a truck  also  could  traumatize  the 
animal.  At  the  least,  they  fear  the  move 
would  cause  Timmy  to  revert  to  the  anti- 
social behavior  he  exhibited  most  of  his 
life. 

According  to  documents  filed  yester- 
day in  Common  Pleas  Court  a 
24-year-old  gorilla  in  a Seattle.  Wash- 
zoo.  died  about  two  months  ago  of  heart 
failure  alter  separation  from  his  mate. 

The  request  said  Timmy's  age  and 
inflexibility  to  change  from  a comfort- 
able environment  put  him  in  danger  if 
he  is  moved. 

Zoo  officials  said  all  precautions  were 
being  taken  to  ensure  a safe  move  to 
New  York. 

SEE  ZOO/4-A 
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Activists  Blame  Sedatives 
in  Death  of  Zoo  Elephant 


By  LOUIS  SAHAGUN 

TIMES  STAFF  WRITER 

Hannibal  the  elephant  reacted  ad- 
versely t6  tranquilizers  administered  in 
the  days  before  the  five-ton  animal 
died  at  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo  during  an 
attempt  to  move  him  to  a zoo  in  Mexico, 
animal  activists  said  Monday. 

The  African  bull  elephant  died 
March  20  after  a 10-hour  ordeal  in 
which  he  was  sedated  with  drugs  to 
which  had  reacted  badly,  then  led  Into 
a specially  constructed  moving  crate 
where  he  dropped  to  his  knees,  said  the 
animal  activists  who  based  their  con- 
clusion on  documents  obtained  from  an 
unidentified  zoo  employee. 

"What  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo  did  was 
torture  him  to  death,”  Pat  Derby, 
president  of  the  Performing  Animal 
Welfare  Society,  said  at  a news  confer- 
ence. 

"We  were  certain  that  Hannibal’s 
death  was  preventable,”  Derby  said. 
"These  papers  substantiate  all  our  pre- 
vious statements  and  prove  that  zoo 
management  has  deliberately  misled 
the  public  and  media  in  reporting  the 
incident” 

Copies  of  daily  treatment  charts  and 
a veterinary  log  kept  on  the  elephant 
Indicated  that  zoo  officials  administered 


at  least  two  tranquilizers  on  March  13, 

13,  19  and  20.  Derby  said.  The  docu- 
ments were  obtained  by  animal  activ- 
ists and  distributed  to  reporters  at  the 
news  conference. 

According  to  one  entry  in  the  veteri- 
nary log  dated  March  19,  the  tranquil- 
ized  elephant  was  lying  on  his  sternum 
"unable  to  rise”  as  zoo  staff  workers, 
were  trying  to  "tighten  rear  leg 
chains.” 

A separate  entry  dated  March  20 
indicates  that  Hannibal  was  checked  at 
1 a.m.  "and  he  was  moving.  Checked 
again  at  5 a.m.  and  he  was  dead.” 

"That  elephant  was  in  trouble,”  said 
Ed  Stewart,  co-director  of  the  Per- 
forming Animal  Welfare  Society.  “It’S: 
shocking  to  see  that  nobody  was  sitting 
with  that  elephant  all  night  long." 

Zoo  officials  said  the  move  was 
necessary  because  the  rowdy  elephant 
had  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
handle  in  his  relatively  small  confines 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo. 

Officials  said  the  animal  died . of 
cardiopulmonary  collapse  while  lying 
inside  the  crate  during  the  process  of 
relocating  him  to  a larger  zoo  habitat 
near  Mexico  City.  A post-mortem  re- 
vealed that  the  elephant  had  fibrous 
growths  on  his  heart,  which  may  have 
Please  see  HANNIBAL,  Bg  * 


HANNIBAL 

Continued  from  B7 
^contributed  to  his  death,  officii: 
said 

---  In  addition,  a March  23  lett 
^from  the  U S.  Department  of  Agr 
Culture,  which  oversees  anim 
Welfare  at  zoos,  concluded  after 
^preliminary  investigation . th 
-there  were  no  "apparent^  viol? 
“Jions”  of  federal  law. 

£f  Zoo  director  Mark  Goldstein  w. 
"not  available  for  comment,  ar 
^spokeswoman  Lora  LaMar? 
"would  not  discuss  the  documen 
obtained  by  the  animal  activists 
~their  allegations  that  Hannibal  hi 
ja  history  of  adverse  reactions 
"me  drugs  administered  before  1 
r was  placed  in  the  crate. 

City  Councilman  John  Ferra. 
Shas  appointed  an  independent  par 
£el  of  experts  to  investigate  U 
^circumstances  leading  to  the  deai 
•p)f  Hannibal.  It  is  expected  to  me- 
Stater  this  month. 
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Elephant  in 
No  Mood  to 
Go  Traveling 

■ Wildlife:  An  effort  to  ship 
the  African  bull  to  a Mexican 
zoo  is  abandoned  when 
workers  are  unable  to  get  it  on 
its  feet.  Animal  rights  activists 
criticize  the  operation. 


Ry  LOUIS  SAHAGUN 
and  NIKON  IIIMMEL 

TISICSStAFF  WRIItKS 

Working  under  cover  of  darkness.  Los 
Angeles  Zoo  officials  Wednesday  tried— 
and  failed— to  spirit  a rowdy  five-ton 
bull  African  elephant  away  for  a contro- 
versial Journey  to  a zoo  In  Toluca, 
Mexico. 

Officials  beginning  at  4 a.m.  sedated 
the  troublesome  .pachyderm  and  used 
heavy  machinery  to  load  It  Into  a $10,000 
wood-and-sleel  cage  before  dawn  for 
what  was  to  be  a five-day  Journey  to  lla 
new  home  at  the  Zacango  Zoo. 

But  Hannibal,  who  has  dismantled  a 
barn  door  with  Us  trunk  twice  In  the  past 
month,  failed  to  respond  to  an  antidote 
administered  to  help  It  stand  In  the  cage. 
The  elephant  thrashed  about  for  hours 
on  its  knees  in  the  9-foot-wlde,  20-foot - 
long  structure. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  effort  began, 
1.0s  Angeles  Zoo  Director  Mark  Gold- 
stein colled  off  the  operation  and  post- 
poned the  move— which  has  been 
strongly  criticized  by  animal  rights  ac- 
tivists—until  Saturday  at  the  earliest. 

"We  are  concerned  aboutlhc  safety  of 
Hannibal,  everyone  Involved  In  this 
operation  and  visitors  at  the  zoo,”  Gold- 
stein said. 

Lisa  Landres,  a former  elephant  keep- 
er and  captive  wildlife  specialist  with 
Friends  of  Animals,  an  International 
aulinal  protection  agency,  chastised  zoo 
officials  for  the  manner  In  which  the 
operation  was  conducted. 

"I  don't  appreciate  that  they  ore  trying 
to  do  things  In  a secretive  manrter.  If, 
they  arc  going  to  do  this,  they  haVe  to  be 
aboveboard  all  the  way,”  Landres  said. 
"For  them  lo  try  to  pull  the  wool  over 
our  eyes  Is  Intolerable.” 

7,00  officials  raid  they  undertook  the 
procedure  before  dawn  to  guarantee 
peace  and  quiet  to  keep  Hannibal  calm.j 
Goldstein  said  the  animal  was  t p spend 
Thursday  night  In  the  cage,  with  work- 
ers trying  this  morning  to  Holst  the 
elephant  to  Its  feet  with  a crane  and 
sling 

Ttie  dav  marked  another  sad  chapter 


Zoo  wbffcers  and  Los  Angeles  Fire  Department  personnel  rig  Up  B aeviefetd  l . 

,Y.  Hannibal^ Bn  African  bull  elephant,  on  Its  feet.  The  effort  was  imsuecessftA 

Un jlliY llie  more  well-behaved  Aslan  * 


elephants  at  the  ioo.  Hannibal  grew  up 
to  be  "extremely  forceful  and  . , . capa- 
ble of  causing  Injury  to  himself  or  the 
people  abound  him,”  Goldstein  said. 

A year  ago.  zoo  officials  and  velerlnar 
Ians  concluded  that  Hannibal  was  loo  big. 
and  dangerous  to  handle  safely  In  Us  pen 
and  decided  to  send  It  to  the  Zacango  Zoo 
near  Mexico  City,  which  wants  to  begin  a 


representing  200  species— harf  no 
ence  In  breeding  African  elephant#.,  j 

"They’ve  already  dealt  with  an 
bull  elephant.  Granted,  It  may.  may 
be  of  the  seine  temperament  (as 
African  hull),"  Goldstein  said.  "Btl(U| 
majority  of  too*  In  ©ur  country  4vpnl<}i 
oven  have  that  experience  ” >A  I’  ^4/. 

Hannibal  became  a topic  d(  public 

concern  In  <3rr.i»**itw>r  toon  a el 
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: Move  Attenibt 


11,  r: i » l. ;i  */  V . f V >\  > PM*»  f.iiyifl  \ 

experience  In  brooding  African  ei^- 


iDilfrvjf  01  n 

CdRttrturd  from  Bi  1 

teslod  by:anlmj 
who'clalnf  t 
duinplngfthe 

ol  What 

$"**&!  •’  Angeles';  the  hath  twice  the  size," 
Ui&?i0*l!b/}M,  °l  Art,^*ls’  Goldstein  said,  "In  addition,  he 
A nintal  otectlpn  PjrS^ti goes  there  on  a breeding  kwh -any 

JSSMUiK  although  ■ his  ,;  decision  made  by  Zaetngo  having 
*mm  here  It  Is  be'st  t*|SavU  JglE  »oUon^t|h  the  Los 

•WMKSS  •'•■  r.  -.’A# *$&£$?,&*£ 


rfftiT  TOt  • EidpMht^^ilfaif^.-  A<>* -cart  for  him 

grbWh  trying  to  raise  Kmdstbbu^a  v’.  humanely:  ip  our,  own  .too,  what 
sftoiih»ry/foV -hhVahted  'ptohy-; ’’  Wake9  u*  itlilnlr  a small  town  In 
defms,.  agreed.  “It’s  foolish  to  Send  v;  .Mexico  will  be  able  to  do  It?" 

*?•*  V •*&  Wttfirio  Mamie  con- 

iofih\yh<>nthe  Zdeangd  Zoo  h&B  no  ’ trtl^tM to tfiis 

-1-.J  ■ .v  ,,  . f ] ?./:;*  V .’  * . >rt  . , J . . 9 
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American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums 

•f  * nor,pr9/U.  orfamMiofi  d*dical§d  10  iki  advono  ofl&sWq «« ' . 

pvi)  and aquoriumi  Jot  eovarvotloH,  tduetllen,  tsitnli/U iludlti  o&totrtoiloii.  * 


m 

Sp«t»iturvK^H» 


31  January  1992 

UtACHMENT  I 

Michael  Dee 
curator  ot  Mammals 
Los  Angeles  Zoo 
1333  Zoo  Drive 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90027 

Deer  Mike: 

On  behalf  of  the  Elephant  ssp  I wanted  *0.: you  and  the  Loa 
Angeles  Zoo  for  the  manner  in  which ' ygft.  ;f&$$ired  *1 1 avenues  of 
relocating  "Hanibal"  your  male  African  elephant.  I am  sorry  that 
the  SSP  could  not  b©  more  helpful  in  lggltlW-i  new  home  for  him 
here  in  the  states,  but  • s you  well  know  i-t  19  very  difficult  to 
relocate  adult  male  elephants. 

We  wish  you  success  in  relocating  him  to  <99  in  Taluca,  Mexico 
and  again,  I appreciate  the  effort  that  yeti  (Aide  to  allow  the  8$P 
to  find  a home  for  him. 


Dale  Tuttle 
Species  Coordinator 
for  Elephants 


cc:.  M.  Hutchins,  fi.  Head,  B . Wagner/  8.  -$01?* 
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Conparatlvo  Itedlctl  and  Vetarlsary  A 

Erickeon  Avenue,  Downey,  a 90242  Pbooe 


phliahary  itkjopsy  report 


• j^f^-ATTACHMEN. 


Los  Angelas  City  Zoo 
5313  loo  Drive 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90027 

ATTN)  Dr.  Gonzales 

i JP 

HANKER  OP  DEATH: 

Died 

DATE/TIKE  OP  DEATH: 

3-20-92,  an 

m 

DATB/fIKE  OP  NECROPSY; 

J-20-92,  pt 

'Mrg; 

POSTKOSTBH  STATE: 

Excellent 

COWS:  y.% 

?iiv 


idaa 

Elephant 


HISTORY /DISB ASE-C0KDIT10H ( 8 ) SUSPECTED: 

The  anleel  was  qoing  to  bo  transported  to  Mexico.  the  dhijui^Wt 
was  unable  to  get  up.  Tba  anlnal  diad  unexpectedly  in  t ha  vitly 

HECROPSY  DIAGNOSIS  (Tentative): 

Cardiopulmonary  oollapae 

CASE  SUWURY/OOWmS: 

The  froth  and  fotl  in  the  trachea,  narked  pulionary  oongesti 
support  agonal  changes  associated  with  cardiopulnOMTy  coll 
ventilation  and  cardiac  hypoxeaia  with  nubseguent  oardlopulUdWry  ^pll 
Qontagioue  disease  or  other  predisposing  procesa.  Xictoacoplg  ext 


twuahency  in  the  transport  cafe  ltd 
■ 2-20-92. 


*1  and  subendocardial  he|ort&*f* 
' icy  iiy  have  lead  to  luddite 
is  no  evidence  of  infectious  or 
.tlple  tissues  la  pending. 


PQ3WORTEH  FINDINGS: 

EXTERNAL  HUXIMATION/SKIN  AND  SUBCUTANEOUS  TISSUE: 

The  body  of  an  African  Elephant  la  presented  on  Its  right  side  for 
wound*  or  earkt  ate  noted  and  the  inlaal  la  iudqed  to  be  in  a flood  •! 
bruiting  in  the  left  inguinal  artia  and  vtiion  extend#  down  the  ‘ ‘ 
art  noted.  There  la  an  abscess  (leu  than  IS  ca)  near  tbs  point  of  iftj 

KDSCOLOSKELBTAL  SYSTEM: 

No  algniflcent  changes  ace  noted. 


CARDIOVASCULAR  SYSTEM: 

The  epicardlai  adipose  tissue  Is  bosselated  and  discolored  purpl 
lUltlfocally  heaorrhagic.  There  is  extensive  subendocardlel 
the  papillary  luiclu.  Subendocardial  hesorthage  Is  noted  nultlf 
noted. 


tlon.  He  signlf leant  erttrfel 
i.  There  it  noderete  eubcUtihgAa 
left  hlndliab.  No  other  changes 
4er. 


portion  of  both  ventricles  and  is 
ventricle  including  heaorrbage  over 
ventricle.  No  other  oftAsgu  are 
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Xend*a  Pratt 

Lagislative/Publid  Affair* 


• r‘  ii'f- 1; 


Hannibal  wftfl  a 16-ie  year  old  African  hull 
had  beeome  dangerously  aggraaelv*  in  «*•$$’ 
entering  hi*  enclosure  with  euoh  eggrfi»i«rtv“ 
own  safety.  Twice  in  recent  months  he  h»a 
door  off  It*  hinge*.  The  absence  of  thl* 
Hannibal  and  th«  public  and  other  elephant* 
at  the  door  critical  tee  eho  safety  of 
door  required  sedation  of  Hannibal  in  ea«H 
Rompun,  a commonly  used  animal  tranqullite* 


instances  without  incident,  either  td  tha.  vd^^^^^^nnibal 


•d  by  the  LA  Zoo  whidh 
Ho  would  attack  anyone 
resented  a throat  to  hi* 
high  and  10*  wido  natal 
t/a  liny lo  barrier  bdtWodh 
fora#  prompt  replacement 
la.  Replacement  ®f  the 
Approximately  4#  000  mg 
br  wee  replaced  in  both 


Sn  the  oarly  morning  of  March  19,  i#92*  L.A. 
Hannibal  to  a too  in  Mexico.  (X  had  dlsayg*#i^:$S^ 
a via  it  with  Dr.  Mark  Goldstein,  tha  LA 
tha  aggreeaive  nature  of  this  elephant  arid 
animal*  ho  represented,  X abroad  Hannibal  shod! 
equipped  to  handle  such  aggressive  behavior.} 

1/4  tha  normal  dose  of  Rompun  (l,OQ0  mg}  h*;hai<| 
tha  crate  eipoolaily  built  for  this  mov«  Wit 
approximately  1 1/2  hours  bafora  lying  ddiih; 
him  ts  recover  completely  from  tha  sedative 
Tha  animal's  history  indicate*  that  Lying  ‘dOH^j 
*tr«**ful  eituatlon.  Apparently#  one*  he 
up  again.  in  tfyis  case,  it  became  eppefdftV 
and  Zoo  personnel  dacidad  to  lat  him  raet'  ihjf 
about  10 i 00  a.m.  on  March  20.  They  monitored 


id  ts  ba« in  tha  move  of 
i^ihpod  of  auoh  a move  $$ 
jj  fabruaey  4,  1»92.  given 
41  threat  to  human  and 
loved  to  a facility  beti'sc; 
”i  wa*  sedated  with  gtjly 
'■.previously*  Me  entafad 
fnt  and  etood  in  It  log. 
onnai  were  waiting  iff*1 
inning  the  transport-} 
'dushomary  response  to  a 
has  difficulty  getting 
heed  mechanical  h*\p, 

:■  Might  and  help  him  up  at 
jt;^||i«dtoaily  at  that  point# 


and  at  St  10  AM,  on  March  20,  ha  was  found  dead. M, ;fASr€iS|t»*  A necropsy  is  being 
performed,  and  copies  of  all  medical  record*  wiii^i^jfovidt d to  U«3A.  uida  a 
preliminary  investigation  indicates  eubstantifA .■ towards  a euaseesfui 
move  and  no  apparent  violation*  of  the  Anbniil  the  part  of  the  See. 


Regiment  Additional  Information; 

1.  Dr.  Goldstein  and  Dr.  Gonzales,  the  LA 
traveled  to  Mexico  to  inspect  tna  zoo  where  Hatvo4'il|; 
the  facility  and  personnel  ware  equipped  ty*$M*‘**s 

2.  The  LA  zoo  had  contacted  the  Elephsris  Iff  (*']*._. 
«t  tha  Kkzfh  who  concurred  with  this  planned 


«perian,  had  personally 
^gyjtg  be  placed  and  verify 
"life  tat  and  handle  him. 

;j|vivai  Program)  official 


APHIS ..Pfotteilitq  Am»n<»n  Aflfituitvr* 


Oh 


w».  DaHavan 
juparviaor,  Animal  Cat* 
V««t«rn  Sac-tor 

cot 

Dc,  T.  Shahan 
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THE  ISSUES  AND  EVENTS 
LEADING  TO  THE  DEATH  OP  HANNIBAL 


JSJL5LS 

Hannibal,  a wild-caught  African  mala  Elephant,  was  acquired  by  th 
Los  Angeles  Zoo  in  1380.  He  was  estimated  to  be  four  years  old. 

As  Hannibal  matured,  he  started  to  exhibit  those  behavioral 
patterns  associated  with  being  an  African  bull  elephant,  which 
included  forceful  and  powerful  actions  increasingly  becoming  more 
aggressive  and  making  him  unmanageable.  For  example,  he  ripped  the 
door  off  his  holding  area  five  times  in  the  past  two  years,  putting 
him,  the  keepers,  and  the  public  at  mortal  risk. 

Approximately  three  years  ago,  Zoo  management  decided  that 
Hannibal  * s safety,  the  safety  of  the  other  elephants  at  the  Zoo, 
and  the  safety  of  the  keepers  demanded  that  he  be  managed  using 
techniques  that  did  not  require  hands-on  physical  contaot.  it 
became  evident,  considering  Hannibal’s  self-destructive  behavior, 
that  the  Zoo  did  not  have,  and  could  not  provide  In  a timely 
manner,  a humane  and  safe  environment  for  a normal -behaving  African 
bull  elephant. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  provide  the  best  possible  care  for  Hannibal, 
a decision  was  made  to  conduct  both  a national  and  international 
search  for  the  most  appropriate  home  for  him.  It  was  noted  that 
any  effort  to  move  Hannibal  either  to  another  location  within  the 
Zoo  or  to  another  facility  would  necessitate  that  he  be 
transported. 


1989 

The  search  by  the  staff  of  the  Loa  Angeles  Zoo  was  undertaken  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and 
Aquariums  (AAZPA)  and  the  Species  Survival  Plan  (SSP)  Coordinator 
for  elephants.  The  ultimate  opinion  of  the  SSP  is  summarized  in  a 
letter  dated  January  31,  1992  (see  Attachment  I) . 


The  Los  Anaelee  Zoo  contacted  the  Zacango  Zoo  in  Toluca,  Mexico, 
which  waa  Interested  In  obtaining  an  African  bull  elephant.  The 
Loa  Angelas  Zoo  staff  had  a long-standing  relationship  with  the 
Mexican  *oo,  having  helped  to  design  the  facilities  in  the  1970 's. 
Animal  relocations  between  the  two  soos  had  been  highly 
satisfactory  for  both  the  animals  and  the  institution#,  m 
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addition,  staff  knew  the*  Zacango  Zoo  to  be  financially  wall 
supported,  important  to  the  community,  and  deeply  committed  to 
•ducational  and  conservation  goals.  The  staff  of  the  Zacango  Zoo, 
which  included  five  veterinarians  as  well  as  experienced  elephant 
keepers,  had  already  successfully  dealt  with  the  care  of  an  Asian 
bull  elephant  and  his  introduction  to  a tfemale.  This  new 
environment  would  have  allowed  Hannibal* • future  introduction  to  a 
female  African  elephant  utilizing  the  same  techniques. 

His  prospective  new  exhibit  had  an  exterior  area  three  times 
greater  than  provided  at  the  lob  Angeles  zoo  and  an  interior  area 
two  times  greater. 


1991 

Prior  to  reaching  agreement  on  the  relocation  of  Hannibal  to  the 
2acango  Zoo,  an  evaluation  of  that  zoo's  ability  to  manage  and 
humanely  care  for  this  animal  wae  conducted.  This  evaluation 
included  numerous  conversations  between  the  Zacango  Zoo  and  Los 
Angeles  Zoo  staffs,  others  who  were  familiar  with  the  facility,  and 
a site  visit  by  the  Interim  Direotor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo.  While 
this  evaluation  was  proceeding,  other  possibilities  that  were 
presented  to  the  Los  Angeles  zoo  ware  explored.  None  presented  a 
viable  option.  Exhibit  modification  at  the  Los  Angelas  Zoo  was  not 
realistic  in  view  of  Hannibal's  behavior  and  the  time  required  to 
complete  construction. 


EEmasEJL-mi 

Zoo  staff  agreed  that  the  Zacango  Zoo  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Hannibal.  Appropriate  permits  were  acquired  and  a 
plan  was  devised  to  carry  out  the  move.  A reinforced  trailer  was 
obtained  and  a protocol  established  utilizing  methods  which  had 
* been  developed  at  the  Loa  Angeles  zoo  and  elsewhere  to  successfully 
mbve  elephants.  Thie  included  humane  manual  restraint'  method*  and 
the  use  of  tranquilizers. 

The  method  employed  in  attempting  to  move  Hannibal  involved  the  use 
of  Azaperone  and  Etorphine  to  safely  prepare  him  to  walk  50  yards 
and  step  up  into  the  trailer.  These  medications  permitted  the 
necessary  full  contact  involvement  of  the  keeper. 

When  it  became  evident  that  Hannibal's  behavior  of  fighting  the 
process  was  causing  injury  to  himself,  the  move  wee  terminated. 

Over  the  next  week,  it  was  noted  that  Hannibal,  in  resisting 
gutting  into  tha  trailer,  had  sustained  a number  of  contusions  and 
abrasions  around  the  left  shoulder  and  his  feat.  The  injuries' 
lack  of  response  to  medication  dictatad  more  aggressive  action. 
The  veterinarian  determined  that  Hannibal  required  immobilization 
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in  order  to  provide  proper  medical  care*  Nine  days 
initial  attempt  to  move  him,  he  was  immobilized  uain9 
(Rompun)  and  Etorphine.  Following  the  procedure,  Henn 
great  difficulty  in  standing  on  hi*  own.  Using  othv 
resource*  from  Recreation  and  Parke  and  the.  Los  Angela. 
Department,  Hannibal  woe  assisted  to  his  feet*' 

In  evaluating  this  unsuccessful  move  and  the  subsequent  medx 
care,  it  was  believed  that  speoific  changes  were  necessary 
safely  move  Hannibal*  These  changes  included  a different  regime  c 
drug  therapy  to  accommodate  Hannibal's  unpredictable,  individual 
response.  Additionally,  a need  for  a different  mode  of  transport 
was  identified  since  Hannibal's  reluctance  to  step  up  into  the 
trailer  had  contributed  to  his  injuries. 

over  the  next  two  months,  Hannibal  recovered  uneventfully  and 
returned  rapidly  to  his  self-destructive,  aggressive  behavior. 


fMiPMULIft  JiftBCH  m2 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  Zoo  Director,  a task  force  was  formed 
to  evaluate  Hannibal* 3 situation. 

After  a thorough  evaluation,  it  was  concluded  that  Hannibal's 
enclosure  wae  inadequate  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  an  African  bull 
elephant.  Any  attempt  to  keep  Hannibal  in  hie  present  environment 
for  any  length  of  time  would  put  Hannibal,  the  keeper  etaff,  and 
the  public  at  serious  risk.  This  conclusion  was  consistent  with 
the  previous  decisions  made  in  1991. 

Hannibal's  own  actions  further  confirmed  the  need  for  an 
expeditious  decision  whan  twice  during  this  three-month  period,  he 
ripped  the  door  off  his  holding  area,  putting  himself  and  people  at 
mortal  risk, 

Tranquil izat ion  was  necessary  to  safely  apply  restraints  to 
Hannibal  in  order  for  workmen  to  enter  the  exhibit  an*d‘ repair  the 
damage  to  the  door.  Because  he  could  not  be  confined  to  his 
holding  area,  it  was  necessary  to  tranguilize  Hannibal  in  the 
uncontrolled  environment  of  the  exterior  yard.  This  presented  a 
serious  risk  both  to  Hannibal  and  the  lead  elephant  keeper.  During 
the  two  incidents,  4,qqo  and  4,500  mg  of  Hylatine  (Rompun), 
respectively,  were  administered  to  adequately  restrain  Hannibal, 
allowing  the  critical  repairs. 

The  Director  and  tha  Zoo  Veterinarian  visited  the  Zacango  Zoo  to 
confirm  its  suitability.  Their  evaluation  concluded  that  it  was  an 
excellent  environment  for  Hannibal  and  mors  compatibls  to  his 
health  and  welfare, 

A customized  transport  crate  was  constructed  taking  into 
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consideration  Hannibal's  previous  reluctance v to  atop  up  into  the 
trailer.  The  crate  was  wood  on  the  lnaide  to  provide  Hannibal  with 
maximum  comfort,  and  reinforced  with  steel  fco  provide  strength  and 
security,  it  was  built  to  his  specific  dimensions  to  assure  safety 
during  the  move  and  to  allow  it  to  be  compatible  with  the  opening 
of  his  interior  holding  area.  ,r 

The  pros  and  cons  of  crate  training  were  diedV»Sied . It  was  agreed 
that  Hannibal's  daetructive  nature  (e.o,  tftC  dismantling  of  his 
approximately  20'xio*x2"  steel  door)  would  ijMMl  h ira  to  demolish  the 
crate  if  introduced  to  his  exhibit,  once  agdAfl  putting  himself,  hie 
keepers,  and  the  public  at  great  risk.  Furthermore,  it  is  a known 
principle  that  crate  training,  to  be  sudft#I*Ful , requires  the 
animal  to  acoept  the  crata  in  its  environment*  , $taff  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Hannibal  would  tolerate  tb#  and  concluded  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  aueh  an  endS&vbf  given  his  already- 
demonstrated  behavior. 

as  the  Zoo  prepared  to  move  Hannibal,  th#  btiC^^bdr  explained  during 
numeroue  conversations  with  representAtl^li  :$f  varioua  animal 
right®,  protection,  and  welfare  organizations#  the  urgent  need  to 
move  Hannibal  and  discussed  his  favorable  •Valuation  of  the  zacango 
Zoo . . * 

Previous  experience  dictated  that  the  .'fcrdfisslonal  Zoo  staff 
control  as  many  aspects  of  the  move  as  possible.  The  Recreation 
and  Parks  commission  and  the  Los  Angeles  Council  concurred, 
granting  the  Zoo  the  use  of  City  vehicle# Jfetaff*  In  addition, 
the  Zoo  veterinarian,  senior  elephant  and  the  Zacango  Zoo 
veterinarian  were  to  accompany  Hannibal  dur in#  the  entire  journey. 

The  task  force  discussed  in  depth  way#  Improve  upon  the 
attempted  move  in  September.  They  concluded, It  would  be  necessary 
to  eliminate  Hannibal's  lengthy  walk  and  step  up  into  the  trailer 
and  to  minimize  human  contact  with  hitn.  The  construction  and 
placement  of  the  crate  would  address  these  iSfcues. 

The  tranquilizer  regime  was  also  changltt  'Mo  meet  Hannibal's 
individual  needs.  During  the  attempted  ijtgvd  in  September  1991, 
Etbrphine  was  used  in  conjunction  with  Ataperdhe  on  the  day  of  the 
move.  During  the  March  1992  move,  Etotph^fc*  Vae  administered  2 4 
hours  prior  to  the  move  to  permit  placement  humane  and  ecceptad 
restraints  on  Hannibal's  fast.  He  recovered  Satisfactorily  from 
this  procedure,  which  allowed  the  veterin#risn.  to  administer  only 
1,000  mg  of  Xylazine  (Rompun)  on  the  moaning  the  move.  This  was 
only  one  quarter  of  the  dosage  required  fed  retrain  Hannibal  when 
he  had  ripped  his  door  off  on  two  previous  $<*eSsions.  The  use  of 
mild  tranquilization  was  strongly  supported  iy  the  task  force  to 
reduce  Hannibal's  anxiety  regarding  the  mov#,  This  would  protect 
Hannibal  end  the  personnel  involved  in  the  procedure  from  serious 
injury. 
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The  decision  was  mad®  to  start  the  procedure  at  4 100  a.m.  In  order 
to  minimize  any  unnecessary  external  stimuli  that  could  have  been 
caused  by  the  presence  of  zoo  patron e,  the  tisdjLa , or  other  normal 
daytime  activities.  Previous  experience  in  September  suggested 
that  the  presence  of  these  external  stimuli  contributed  to  the 
unsuccessful  conclusion  of  the  move. 

At  5 1 oo  a.m.,  1,000  mg  of  Xylazine  (ftpmpun)  ’ #ej».  administered.  It 
was  determined  by  the  animal  management  staff*hd  veterinarian  that 
Hannibal  responded  well  to  the  tranquil iter*  fhe  move  progressed 
using  the  restraints  on  Hannibal1 s feet  to  fhQWirage  him  forward 
into  the  orate.  Hannibal  was  safely  contained  Within  the  crate  by 
7 i 00  a.m.  in  a standing  position. 

Approximately  one  hour  later,  Hannibal  Weht/Mpwn  in  a sternal 
position  on  his  elbows  and  Knees.  ,Xft  id^brdance  with  the 
previously-established  protocol,  the  crate  Wguiw  not  be  moved  until 
Hannibal  was  in  a standing,  stable  cohd  it  left . Q,t?y  er  the  course  of 
the  next  eight  hours,  various  techniques  wafc$  employed  to  encourage 
Hannibal  to  stand  up.  These  included  i^yltiih^^the  crate,  verbal 
communication  and  positive  physical  contact  fcy  the  senior  elephant 
keeper,  and  the  administration  of  YChlmbih*  agent  routinely 
used  in  veterinary  medicine  to  specifically  jfdviirse  the  effects  of 
Xylazine  (Rompun) ) . 

Notwithstanding  these  positive  attempts  tb  -en<Sdurage  Hannibal  to 
stand,  he  refused.  Late  in  the  afternoon, ^ tHb  ieoision  was  made  to 
use  a harness  and  hoist  to  assist  Hannibal.^hile  the  use  of  the 
harness  and  hoist  was  successful  in  raising'  Hannibal  into  a 
position  in  which  his  feet  were  under  hiMi  to*  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  bear  weight  on  them.  Due  te‘'wl;^l#ntial  for  injury 
caused  by  prolonged  use  of  the  harness,  He then  lowered  and 
resumed  a resting  sternal  position. 

A very  difficult  decision  needed  to  be.  mkdiiv  whether  to  leave 
Hannibal  in  the  crate  in  a sternal  position  physically  remove 
him  from  the  crate.  This  later  procedure  * squire  the  use  of 
significant  mechanical  intervention  and  fch«i  probable  use  of 
additional  tranquilizer,  thus  magnifying  the .likelihood  of  serious 
injury  or  death.  Although  the  task  force  ?Hq$gnizeti  the  serious 
implications  of  leaving  Hannibal  in  a position,  it  was 
unanimous  that  the  risk  of  further  tranquili^dt^dh  and  removal  from 
the  crate  was  unacceptable  for  his  welfare.'  ' 

An  experienced  elephant  keeper  was  posted  Sri  duty  all  night  to 
observe  Hannibal.  At  Si 30  a.m.  Hannibal  val'tlported  dead,  having 
shown  no  previous  signs  of  distress  during  hight. 

No  clear  explanation  exists  as  to  why  Hannibal  laid  down  and  was 
unable  to  atand.  It  can  be  hypothesised  tH^x^the  following  were 
contributing  factors i previous ly-de»onefcr*idd  behavior , fatigue, 
and  the  residual  effects  of  the  tranquil  leidrdr 
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a neoropey  was  performed  by  the  two  lob  Angela*  zoo  veterinarian* 
and  three  veterinary  pathologists  from  the  tx?s  Angeles  County 
Veterinary  Pathology  Service.  The  preliminary  report  is  attached 
(See  Attachment  II.). 

The  US DA  has  concluded  in  its  preliminary  report,  ** ...  substantial 
planning  towards  a successful  move  and  no  apparent  violations  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Aot  (exists)  on  the  part  Of  the  Zoo.”  (See 
Attachment  III)  The  Los  Angeles  Zoo  has  *1^6  faked  the  San  Diego 
Zoo  Pathology  Department  to  independently  analyze  the  results  of 
this  necropsy. 

The  Zoo  staff  will  continue  to  evaluate  thia  and  unfortunate 
loss . 


March  27,  1992 
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THOUGHT  YOU  MIGHT  FIND  SOME  OF  THIS  OF  INTEREST , REGARDING 
THE  LA  ZOO'S  NEW  DIRECTOR  MARK  GOLDSTEIN  AND  HANNIBAL 
THE  ELEPHANT. 

PLEASE  TAKE  NOTE  OF  THE  HEAVY  TRANQUILIZATION  DOSES  AND 
THE  NEGATIVE  REACTIONS  TO  BEING  TRANQUILIZED  OVER  THE  LAST 
YEAR  OR  SO. 

ALSO  NOTE,  AS  STATED  BY  THE  ZOO,  ONLY  \ DOSE  WAS  GIVEN  ON 
THE  DAY  OF  THE  SHIPMENT.  HOWEVER,  THEY  ARE  NOT  TELLING 
YOU  HE  WAS  TRANQUILIZED  WITH  A FULL  DOSE  THE  DAY  BEFORE 
AND  AGAIN  5 DAYS  BEFORE  THAT. 

LA  ZOO  MANAGEMENT  ALSO  KEPT  THE  ENTIRE  ZOO  IN  THE  DARK  ABOUT 
HANNIBAL'S  MOVE.  THEY  HAD  PLANNED  ON  HAVING  HIM  OUT  OF  THE 
ZOO  BEFORE  7:00  AM  THAT  DAY. 

CRATE  WAS  READY  IN  OCTOBER,  BUT  HANNIBAL  WAS  NOT  TRAINED 
OR  EVEN  SHOWN  THE  CRATE  BEFORE  HIS  MOVE.  THE  ATTITUDE 
AROUND  THE  ZOO  WAS  THAT  HANNIBAL  WAS  GOING  OUT  DEAD  OR  ALIVE. 
BEN  GONZALES, ZOO  VET,  WAS  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  TRANQUIL I ZATIONS 
AND  HAS  A REPUTATION  AT  THE  ZOO  OF  NOT  CARING  ABOUT  THE  ANIMALS 
AND  KILLING  MANY  ANIMALS  UNNECESSARILY  DUE  TO  HIS  UNWILLINGNESS 
TO  CONSULT  MORE  EXPERIENCED  PEOPLE,  REFUSES  TO  LISTEN  TO  THE 
KEEPERS,  DISRESPECT  TO  THE  ANIMALS  AND  HIS  EGO. 

HOPE  YOU  CAN  PUT  THIS  TO  GOOD  USE  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  ANIMALS 
AT  THE  LA  ZOO. 

THERE  ARE  MANY,  MANY  PROBLEMS  AT  THE  ZOO  AND  IT'S  WAITING  TO 
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CITY  WILL  BAND 
LOCAL  MERCHANTS 
INTO  BE  GROUP 


Neighborhoods  get 
their  own  chamber 
of  commerce 


by  Joe  Clements 
JOURNAL  oTAFT 

Touted  as  a wav  to  give  neigh- 
borhood businesses  a unified 
voice.  Boston  s Public  Facilioes 
Department  (PFD)  is  organizing  a 
city-wide  coalition  of  merchant 
associations.  Proponents  say  the 
group,  the  Chamber  of  Neighbor- 
hood Commerce,  could  increase 
business  in  local  shopping  dis- 
tricts. reduce  crime  and  improve 
delivery  of  city  services. 

"There's  power  in  numbers," 
said  Judith  Bracken,  who  will 
serve  as  the  PFD's  executive  ad- 
. visor  to  the  chamber.  "Mer- 
" itgiUi  Uov^Ve..  trying  our 

for  help  . . . antfwe  fbsi  this  will 
prov.de  a forum  fur  small  busi- 
nesses to  seek  solutions  during 
what  are  some  [difficult)  eco- 
nomic times. " 

The  chamber  is  an  outgrowth 
of  PFD's  Neignborhood  Enter- 
prise Division,  which  seexs  to 
stimulate  growth  in  business  dis- 
tricts such  as  Harvard  Avenue  in 
Allston  or  Centre  Street  in  Ja- 
maica Plain. 

PFD  officials  have  identified 
23  trade  associations  that  would 
be  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
chamber.  Of  chose.  Bracken  said 
XHGHBOIHOOD,  MGE2S 


Zoo  audit  finds  cash 
missing'  from  till 


Zooa  chiaf  Mark  Goldstein  re- 
quested audH  aa  “ammunition." 

by  Robert  Duffy 

JOURNAL  STAFF 

A confidential  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  (MDC)  Inter- 
nal audit  of  the  cash  manage- 
ment practices  at  the  Franklin 
Park  Zoo  obtained  by  the  3oston 
Business  Journal  indicated  that 
nearly  11  out  of  every  $10  col- 
lected in  admissions  at  the  mo 
w as  unaccounted  for  during  a 
two-month  period  in  the  fall  of 
1989  The  auoit,  conducted  by 
the  MDC's  Office  of  Internal  Au- 
dit. concluded  that  "cash  con- 
trols are  weak  in  almost  ever/ 
area  of  revenue  operations.'' 

MDC  Metro  Parks  Zoos  execu- 
tive director  Mark  Goldstein  said 


he  requested  the  audit  because 
he  suspected  there  were  major 
cash  management  problems  at 
the  zoo. 

"I  needed  the  audit  for  ammu- 
nition and  the  revenue  manager 
who  was  responsible  for  the 
problem  was  let  30."  said  Gold- 
stein. who  has  since  hired  a new 
revenue  manager  and  installed 
an  automated  system  to  track 
cash  management  at  the  Frank- 
lin Park  Zoo.  "In  the  year  since 
the  audit  was  written  we  have 
bought  an  J80.000  computerized 
ticketing  system.'' 

The  audit  has  become  public  m 
the  wake  of  legalation.  expectea 
ro  pass  last  week,  that  would 
place  control  of  both  the  Frame  - 
!in  Park  and  the  closed  Stone  Zoo 
under  the  management  of  a pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization 
called  the  Commonwealth  Zool- 
o is  cal  Corn.  Gov  'Uillism  Weld 
suoporu  rh»  idea  and  has  said  he 
will  sign  the  leqalncon  into  law 
when  it  dears  the  Legislature. 

Goldstein  has  made  no  secret 
of  his  desire  to  stay  on  as  head  of 
the  new  privately  managed  zoos. 

But  critics  of  Goldstein  who 
are  unhappy  that  he  decided  to 
close  the  Stone  Zoo  in  Stoneham 
said  the  audit  is  evidence  that 
Goldstein  doesn't  have  the  man- 
agement experience  to  operate 
the  privatized  zoos. 

"I  have  always  been  con- 
cerned with  his  managerial  com- 
petence. ' said  former  state  Sen. 
John  A.  Brennan  Jr  (D-Malden). 
who  reared  from  the  Legislature 
ZOOS.  ?«£  25 


Tbags  proper  Bostonians 


by  Louise  Witt  Brahmin  is  moving  up. 

JOURNAL  ~ajt  — ^The  small  Bay  State  handbag  maker— with  So 

• T • . ,.|(t  employees— is  now  competing  more  with  other 

•On  a recent  Saturday^'  upscale  .Arr.ciicw  leather  bags  such  as  Dunny  4 
■ morning,  Jo*11  5rl-rdn,  co-  _ Bourke  and  Coach.  Brahmin  bags  are  sold  in  some 
_ ow  n e F 10.C.  Brahmin  of  the  country'*  driest  department  stores,  inclua- 
- Leather  .Works,"  scurned  around  ing  Nordstrom,  H»cy*s,  Bullock's-Wilsiure.  Pari- 
her  New  Bedford  factory  p*drihg>,thei  company's  sien„  some  Huronarx  Corp.  stores  and  Mars  nail 
handbags  and  wallets  for  marketTweek  in  New  Field.  .And  tail  w^k.  Brahnun  started  selling  in 
York  City,  where  the  departmenijtfNe  buyers  four  Straw-bridge  4 Clothier's  stores.  Ths  Martins 
shop  for  accessories!  . . ,.  >'u  ■'*' naturally  hope  th*3  is  just  the  beginning. 

Downstairs,  workers  were  putting  finishing  . Even  though  Brahmin  bags  are  solo  in  some  of 
touches  on  new  styles  Brahmin  is  adding  to  its  the  most  pmti#iwu-'  *wrts  in  the  country,  they 
mUenaon  this  fall.  Martin  already  had  eutht  card-  . cannot  be  found  in  -my  New  England  emporium*. 
JoariT  boxes  stuffed  with  hafidbngs-aitnng  in  the  How  ever,  the;'  v*  "M  in  smaller  soecauty  <u.r**s 

hiojilng  room,  hue  she  wiw  edJl  Inbkiniramimri  for  “>  1 tr^  ...  1 ~ 1 

-- 
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»'a?  torrtwr 

rook  us  three  years  to 
»^«y  and  we  almost  went  under, 
‘vfardns  never  thought  about  starting 
nl?E£urins  plant  vinol  BiU  lost  nu  job 
-S^Ghurtai.  an  upscale  hanobag  manu- 
in  Connecticut  where  he  had 
fjfjked  a few  months.  BUI  didn  t want  to 
w his  old  line  of  work,  which  had 
entailed  overseeing  shoe  factories  for 
Stnde  Rite.  Dexter  in  Maine  and  Florsheim 
in  Chicago.  •"The  shoe  business  was  drying 
up,"  he  said.  "They  were  all  going  over- 
seas.” In  fact,  he  dosed  three  Stride  Rite 


lint.:  ' l--.  \V-  "Miiln't  get  off 

Site  "'.V.r  •■minin  ',  find 

a mcne.  ‘ fr.-  . ui  {J<.  .vcuch  loan  said 
are  ‘:r  irri"  ' '.'.''I  ;:n-»'r/anve  look- 

-in. were  ' ru ;•  " a few  specialty  stores, 
•loan  ami  Sul  Ar-‘r«  s*>  breu  .>t  struggling 
ana  worKir.ii  seven  jays  a ve^k  that  they 
considered  saiii»'-g  nut  after  the  first  year. 
But  a friend.  v.hjjs  also  an  entrepreneur, 
convinces  ir.cf.  '.hat  3ranmin  handbags 
••vo«ia  start  "<on 

inn  -he;.-  ::•!■  !m  six  months  we 
couian  : matte  nougn  bags."  Joan  re- 
coil ea. 


Joe n Marita,  on-founder  Brahmin  Laath. 
Works,  originate*  «ho  Arm's  das^rts. 


Marshall  Field  was  the  first  deparuner 
Store  to  buy  Brahmin  bags,  placing 
35.000  order.  Then  a buyer  from  Seattli 
based  Nordstrom  bought  some  Brahtni 
bags  and  advised  Joan  on  how  to  design 
bag  that  would  have  more  appeal  to  or 


ZOOS 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

last  year.  "I  think  Mr.  Goldstein  is  defi- 
cient in  management  capabilities.  He  may 
be  a cemfic  veterinarian  but  I do  think  he 
lacks  management  skills." 

- Legislation  to  privatize  the  zoos  got 
bosgecf  down  last  year  after  Brennan 
med  to  insert  language  that  would  have 
required  the  zoo  s director  to  have  a mas- 
ter s degree  in  management  or  public  ad- 
ministration. Goldstein,  a veterinarian, 
has  no  management  degree. 

"I  have  not  disguised  my  feelings  that 
the  future  viabilicy  of  the  zoos  in  this- 
commonweaith  would  be  best  served  if 
Mr.  Goldstein  were  not  the  director.” 
Brennan  said.  ”1  think  he  lacks  the  man- 
agement skills  to  run  a major  public 
:* sriscy  such  as  me  pnvacsea  xr-u  corpo- 
ration. He  tacks  interpersonal  skills  and 
he  has  not  served  as  a coaiiaon  buiider 
with  a common  goal  of  supporting  both 
zoos.  In  fact.  I think  his  general  manner 
has  been  very  divisive.” 

Second  audic  requested 

Goldstein  said  that  v/ith  the  audit's 
emergence,  he  ’will  request  a second  audic 
of  the  zoos  to  prove  dial  the  initial  prob- 
lems have  been  corrected. 

The  audit  reported  that,  during  a 53- 
day  period  from  Sept.  12  through  Nov.  3. 
1989.  117.579  in  cash  went  unaccounted. 
A total  of  1185.294  in  cash  was  deposited 
during  the  course  of  the  audit. 

As  evidence  of  his  abilities  to  manage  a 
zoo.  Goldstein  pointed  out  that  of  45  zoos 
that  applied  for  accredicacion  by  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks 
and  Aquariums  last  year,  the  Franklin 
Park  Zoo  was  the  only  zoo  in  the  country 
to  be  accredited. 

Goldstein's  supporters  suggest  the  doc- 
ument's disclosure  was  timed  to  hurt  h*s 
chances  of  staying  on  as  head  of  the  zo*>s 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a political  pay. 
back  by  Stoneham-area  legislators  who 
are  upset  the  atone  Zoo  had  to  be  cloven. 

"It's  obviously  political  maneuvering." 
said  Wiltiam  Bum.  who  is  a memb-  r ..f 
the  Boston  Zoological  Society,  wnich 
owns  the  animats  at  both  the  Stone  an,| 
Franklin  Park  zoos.  "I  have  absolutely  no 
concern  about  the  managerial  capabiiir,,... 


Former  state  San.  Jonn  Brennan:  Zooming 
in  on  Goldstein's  mxiiagemenl  capabilities. 


if  :ne  •:urrer.:  executive  director.” 

Sa:  Eremar.  mu  .trier  ecisiators  from 
:r.e  iistr.ct  .:rrc  :r.«ur.y  :he  atone  Zoo 
ner.ieu  '.r.err  corn  errs  were  retnbution 
:’r>r  :.Tr  •-.■ii-ir.-J  of  -T-  .-.tone  Dm.  Brennan 
said  "sat  .utr»nsgr.  ■“  w j inoeed  upset 
:n  -n»:  • ;.iic-’-r::\  ruuuiied  tne  cios- 

.:>.u.  ni»  •■-a  ,i——.t  tr.e  current  direc- 

oar-- . .<  :.<>r.\y  alter  he  took 

• i ve r ~..n:ic*: r '.To  .:m»s  in  ;!)o7. 

"Oa  villi”"  manner” 


••>;.».n  u'r-r  *.*■?>•*•  management. 
*:i-  i'.  • •'”  • i "aiispin  and  l 

r,...i  i •••nninr.icatini!  my 

■ i-  -r::-.  ■«:  *i»:»t  issue.” 

• :r ■■■:  r.i  •leal  with 

; .:  ..-.fiiri ri-zinlinij 

: :!  ■;  .•■  ' n a •.•••ly  •:ava- 

:.-r 

«:  .r-i-i  lawmaker 

..i.i...-  . ;.;f.  ■ * ...v.-at-  .»f  the 

it—  .|e- 

:::>■•  l : ■>  : ’•  s«{  «il  ip-r 


“Personally.  I don't  have  anythir 
against  Dr.  Goldstein,  but  quite  dearly  h. 
policy  has  been  to  dose  the  Stone  Zoo  £ 
he  can  save  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo,"  sai 
state  Sen.  Richard  Tlsei  (R-Wakefieia 
who  succeeded  Brennan.  "I  think  the  St.- 
ne ham -area  legislators  feel  that  we  di 
not  get  a fair  shake.  ” 

TTsei  said  the  management  problems  : 
the  zoo  are  not  necessarily  the  fault  c 
Goldstein  but  that  he  is  sull  likely  to  or 
pose  efforts  to  make  him  the  head  of  th 
Commonwealth  Zoological  Corp. 

"I  don’t  think  it's  necessarily  a case  c 
one  person  I think  it's  the-  manageme.' 
structure  that  is  set  up  right  now.”  Tis. 
eaid.  “My  major  problem  with  Dr.  Goic 
stein  is  not  a personality  problem,  it  s 
policy  problem.  He  is  on  record  saying  h 
would  prefer  seeing  the  Stone  Zoo  dcse 
until  he  can  get  326  million  to  renovate  i- 
1 feel  that  renovating  the  zao  wnils  it 
open  is  tne  better  way  to  go.  ' 

Goldstein  said  that  the  Stone  Zoo  is  . 
physical  disrepair  while  die  state  has  n 
cently  invested  526  million  to  build  d 
Tropical  Rain  Forest  exhibit  at  the  Franxii 
Park  Zoo.  He  favors  focusing  on  soructr 
up  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo  first  and  then  u. 
ing  that  as  an  example  of  the  privatize 
zoo  s success  and  a way  ro  raise  the  tunc 
needed  to  renovate  the  Stone  Zoo. 

Supports  Stonn  Zoo 


“I  Uve  across  the  scree c from  the  5 tor. 
Zoo,”  Goldstein  said.  “I  wane  it  opened  . 
a passionate  way.  The  question  is.  Wh: 
plan  do  you  use?  Let's  put  ail  our  effort 
into  one  pan  of  our  business,  have 
flourish,  shew  people  that  it  can  be  rue 
cessful  and  build  off  that.  “ 

The  decision  over  who  will  be  the  pres 
dent  of  the  Commonwealth  Zoologic: 
Corp.  will  be  made  by  the  new  organa: 
cion's  15-member  board  of  directors. 

The  members  have  not  yet  been  name 
but  the  board  will  be  appointed  by 


avemor  and  composed  of  one  memo* 
ach  from  the  Franklin  Park  and  Star 
on  advisory  committees,  seven  memr.- 
ipresentmg  business,  philanthropic  ir 
ducacional  organizations  and  two  cor 
lunity  representatives  as  well  as 
:ate  commissioner  of  education,  t.. 
hancellor  of  the  board  of 
igher  eilucadnn.  the  .lean  of  «»  . ■ * 


LOS  ANGELES  ZOO  ANIMAL  IMMOBILIZATION  RECORD 
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£^tne,p)\rwe.  IO-^Oa^  ^ 

SvpratA  — J.  viaP 
c2//s/9/ 


s/o\\in\bine,  ~ 3>75 


7 


F)z<xneror\&  100 


ft  Le^V  fj  5^ /Va^a<^R  |a-^7vv.  o^&^yOA^c<2/  oiO ~ 


X^lxziHe 


1 


XM 

l.o* 


ft  — 


Xylxx^L.  faCOr^a  XiVi 
Uo^cl'.ur  -(0&  slbuiSir 


'^ItcZine  GOOr^-Xii* 

k<^4  4r'^ 
® sUi/  , 


7-30 

7:37  ^ JUtuxJ?  b»M  sasfxij  <si~~^Q 

l <_  J^c-a  ji-usfrt. — 


^ "Tcv^  X\/cc*\,lk.  ^ Qet^r- — ri-odb^Tt 

bo-dk  c^rJl  @QytH ^jjlv  cutcy^4^^  {/sKe^. 

nr^^Lccc^  > 


/7v\4_  4/,'vu\ 


"^■SS  (_aA/Lcj  (jL  X)  ~^sr- 

UJ-O^Q-  QyrX^vjP  ^ — 


yrru^c  £GLo  l*JT~ 1 

CT^^-  ctv^c^  ^etr-  ct^^cut^ 

buX2ei^Cio^Q^  . ^-CT 

a<A-NnCL^^  cPo-*Z_ 

10' IS— 

% 0:3 0 Utfd<-  MjC/Jl  Q^J} 

U^o  /r*^cC&  *~j(/t&^i^Q.  * ~t 

jzQa-  OJ^CtU'f  ^cf  “ LdO^fa'^j  72© 

az^  dLouts^y-  o^s  cu^J?  /vlc*JL  -— 

Wole  ~£b  tOOG-k  dUTOU-r<fl  t jJ/t ^ CO-uPf/Opi.  — 
jO  4S 
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50 


Prujs  Po^AOtG 


'(l)  JUXk  IMM^, 


Odoopiite.  S0<j  ISCV^.-XI' 

£>v^yv^~  - VOO  +-^OOX 


/ 1: 30  ruA^f  AJ^A- 

{^■^JyoC'-d/ ^ X«- 


r^soso  /^>  o 


c) 


-V 


OU-aa^icJP  Q^lp  (Q&ur-*.  CfaPrw*. 

py\C^Cj  _XV  ' fi  o ^pi^ui^Xtt-^.  Q)~tXL&-r~<~  \MAj\ 

©ocx>^<>^4^  • ~r£  £&u+u£ 

J-OOL  <x_  0^,  &D  ~t*r  J^-O^ 

trY~ju ^kj^Ai^s>  ^y^:*^vv‘ 

^/PSO  /Js-  ' 

-p:oo  yU^WJ^ 

A^L  o^X*  CaO±-  ziii  Jsu^  — 

- £u,sJLa_  ■ - 0 ^ ^ 


r^ 


fuAu  A— tP 


(Vobi/t^^Q 

^Jl/ 


fV\£OSO  /0-0 


/«^  1 5-5  i^v©- 

"/a.'^s  - 

/Jl.'^O  (Xln^cjdlQj  /\JL4JU±. brcrk~*_j 

“BlUUg- 


/ 
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LOS  ANGELES  ZOO  DAILY  TREATMENT  CHART 

SPECIES : ~ 

I-  D.:  4 n i-g-i 


DATE 


pf(L  fa  t 

TE:_ 


INITIALS 


OBSERVATION /TREATMENT 


_ i 


1 / ' r • 

X /.  - r rLc  <>  ^ -*  ^ c 

* 7T-  /'  / /.%/>■  < 


.‘Scg  <n>y>-t-a-cX 


.'*.*.£*■ i</' 


/ ^70 


7^ 


PVl cl—p£-  <■ /ll-'-M.  <-<I  yX-'^xlTis*”—-  c 3 tAj*0  ^y<2-~ 

/^- 

y'.i ! ,,  _I ..  /;  . /,✓ e. 


■Z'  S-tX>-T~  ■ PeXCCCy-tCtZ </'  ,uyp£/C 


Lp^co  grj 


~7lr£tJ/  "ffCOi'^u  Q'yxcy>\x 


/?  /T7 

i<L*£  i>r? 


!7?/7?/*>'W.  /•V^U^'P’  'UzL4r\JL  O-JxJrV. 

L IfrtfL  y H (TH  - Q.jt 


/H5QSO  DdUxJL  QUxJfrU^^  (MSs.^ 


U*. 


■’u'M' <r£>^  Lcr  <r^<e-(x>i. 


77 


>S>f/L  /^  I 'T-  '-g^C^vC IS  £Cjtj- 


Jy>.-. 


^^c-rfcu/  7^ 


udii'  •*$ 

/~^r^ 


a &A  ■//  - /f-yy  e/  LVA/L 

n.-p  {^muXzJL  jj  a M ■ A4- 


E2 


ffi 


'fLjkU'KtsAJlA Qq  • /(/£ 

t £JJaZ  afpTtw^J,,/^  =£l/A 


& . 


/L 


z\ 


. , , ■.»-. ^,.., , j— 

*V  £Ujht}jL  : — ^ 

/91  f’e.i-') 


;..,V?: 


- cLa-fau'^o  74  ~d*£ i ^ 1 _ 

-- 

58-0^8  1J15  7 
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*3 


LCS  ANGELES  200  DAI 

SPECIES : 

-■  D-:  WvW^/ 


CT  CHART 


■ = ^yV/ 


INITIALS: 

77 


OBSERVATION  /TREATMENT 


763 


L^S  AN3EL: 


5 r EC I IE : (XL^^<i^rs 

:•  3.:  ■ &OOQOS  4 


:.-.7E : SLbLlO,/?'*/ 


L^.i  s^yJco^j-uA  — 


*2e4&JA*^  C/^L 


Jr*  Just/- yt^CU.  J, 


d£&?^  ^Sc^fAA^  ^A£VU'tt//  &<lZ} 


T 


a#z%L 1 


,*£v.. 


•AsUzJ  aJ^J^fc^cdCcS 


, 


£L 


s€k+~*-  yO^y^y^-P  

V ' ; /? . . /?/ 


^zf: ^.JZ&4A 


jg^Z 


7T 


U?.gjzf //pctr^. 


764 


3 


CESZR7A7ICN  .'TREATMENT 


TATE : S-^f-  &,  )g/c-< 


r»  +- 

iiC'cX.!- 


IC-*  x:i- 


rv  a-tt  ( ^ 


Tr 


x \^c-Kt_-  Tap  /w 

5 ~ 7 ^ 

t\  * -) 

4XA  /t^uU>^r 


.9-i 


(Jfc- 


'-*  CA- 


Jtl 


u 


Ch^ut-v sla  77  <27v 


TM.  £ 


T 
Jt?" 
-XJ.A  A 


IL 


£-£ ~>vC 


OA 


..s3.G>i^ 


f . r 

■P  Jx/TL** JiS.—r.  XA.Tfl'V  f~¥ 


C C'U-if  ({/  a~y  pf~ 


n 


sy-cft  sy^-oJ^y*  *4+^ 


C-  ITT^C  \jL-Xjl-  (a r-  ¥w¥(-il  ■ {^CTv^vy^/  A^g-TA*"  U\CUsM'-~: j 

^:~¥c  /f-y-  i^L  £**? 

f-’t/v— ia — cJ(.  j^-izdlciL~e£  QjL/j  a ^ ot^~c 


O^Tr^^-cS-)  cPn-Ll. 


-P± 


^~^Z-^W-  Aa- 


■ . -«3.  . 7 


I-K— 04 


£*- 


/> 


^■U>,  I^yor  ./■ w-Jfc> 

//  ij 


O.’Jo 


.'-r^c^-JoZ,  b/k) ^-7. 


O C-r 


-^~  <->^-f/ I^Utr 2*7 SaZ-S^tj. 


Tt 


C^MmU.  C "^c  ( 


-/Njj  i sC?U^C„  ¥r  ~yt\ 


'Ci^^-TT- 


L 


¥ 


o\ 


u)  tt,x^JLi-  - 


n\*A^ — c^wA-t^ut- 


1-irtfL 


-^w¥L^  />-7 /<L<r<- 

0 : -P  7^> 

^Zc\jg  . — &*ys.*i 

-yS 


Cs^-C 


fr^s\ 


■ V*.  ~ ilk ^_ 

Si  a£  ■ /?n,S  ^ (jjh&  cyy±2g 

P'K/iitj?  $•*> Zt~  ~^4w  t^A~rh~>3  • 


aJ 


tfmL2  f f4?Ltz2i 


LL-tt<, rjb  iLr^  ctdji.  to  /^Tv/ 


[T 


Ul~~ csi 
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LOS  ANGELES  200  DAILY  TREATMENT  CHAPT 

SPECIES:  DATE:  c/,  • '■'// 

I.  D.:  INITIALS: 


SZfo- 


OESEKVATION /TREATMENT 


< —r-  fi  f\ 

,73^  7 


/If?  V ^7?  • C-V^TJ  d'c-^d) 

-^7 


C'  Oc  C -X^  £ ; C iX~-ehS;  <--■ 


*~)QC  C,  C^Cy'Kj^, — .J^yM  (d-J 


A?  50  SO  (,- , C>  A-t^  _T>>'^ 

/ /7  y 

^'(Ju-WnJL-,  - L ;■ 


ghr=" 


Tu^jJ^Md22h^M^  (2±  c^±jM^tsJ± 

7 ^ c1  i 


8n> 


: ~f 


L^tist-Clsy-fSbi  diC^A-y^u^  GJ,xs,d~ — 


Ud  £ TPCtS jP'Q.-../Xis^  (b**-  - — llS: 

— - — ’ V d - - • 


- '/ 


h:  udfo  


_/-  sTr^^M-din^  aJ^  S~  7 cQ^i'O.  £<c*xd e<M-t  -7^  ~^C-  r'jdls)'^-  .-g^L 

— jbcd crC'XLt'UHL^fi  Q~*\ 

<^V  y^fdd a ^ edU/S iA—n  TcZjVfT'  AjLC--Oi^ — . 


58-038  0-92-25 


LOS  ANGELES  ZOO  ANIMAL  IMMOBILIZATION  RECORD 


766 


767 


t^jLc&-  Gss-nd?  i^O-x-^ 

£ 9 A t ^\ ^1  ^ . 

M^'y  CJ-> 

LJLS-^Jk-  yC^~ 

O^GpJLbC^^ 

~7q-  ^ A^V~ — «_  Qla^P  c^  £> juQjtlc^ 

^ r -'" 

— -V— a ' , 


768 


c^l 


eMc 


u 


INITIALS: 


— 


e>> 


CESEH7A.TICN.  TREATMENT 


r~.  ci-cc-tp  s^-L-LCa  \ (L  — -./'<:(■  Li.*,  j.  :^iti  ■ i — 

.V./v-rv  A' 

/ lz-  //^  - - --  I V.  ■>•  ^ r 


/ . -t 


rU 

/'TV  -4'  / 

^ yy'r^-C'^t  *-<-  L <*  led'  '(■*-  *-.  /HV r» " 

. T7"7  7 


-,  f:  ~ ^ 

O A/--  /'4^  <4  • ' ^ £ <_<  c /VS'- 


^cr 


: /c^x6 


y7^U'  ^ 


/ 


/ 


/ 

A4.r.t-y 


STdL ±_  eP,7^_jzV^ 

XV  syj>  X-7^  , 7.  ^ , cX .&TSl'>yr«jt -\  — - ^/Lc  i sl‘ 


AC r* £•**<£*'  fUS*<¥<i 


r s:^  r 

*rl 


J^Lct&a^L  cC . Az> C'.cJp  c?A$C . **&P.  ^jZ  y iti-^ 


t */-  J-  J&&1 /\2&tyU'i?/  ,i£-i<C>la**-C‘ '***<&£  L^i*y 


V-  /^W>  /.:>.\<Q.<r)  JZLj/—  xJ/7 


3& 


ft 

.^LH-S<\r. 


IM 


y/yccXf?*-  dy. 


’-C\  'T't.X' 


L 


4^ 


y.nspso, //-*■= Afs&L 


fhu>'-rS  ("\£Sh st  ~ L'sc.  U is- 


7 - 


M. 


A-i^C n^t  CL  Uc<> 


7 


/>£,„  ,/ 


71 


tZd.'Tt  1C 


4-/'ClC 


2ZL  xAZt'yyut.kii*  /if. — &- 


: /'. 


Ad±L- 


*4ifc  C*£.. 


.■<Cf7l  ~tl'h4US'/'  A,£/ 


/7^V-iv  lei 


c'lcb^L 


«,  L g - C C y>  i g 

— !- 


7^1 


^ A£44V*l 


— s ti/i  $<&'■( u Tv1 


, v r 4/'  ' V / 

/-  ^ r , ^<;  -rx-te  ^>A.<  / - ,^7  fV/.y^ 


dtdL. gakzl. 


Yteju./ *£<£  f>S 


'fft  & 

■-C  4 ./■ 


Sh'sf' cl  7E  ' Uc'ri/'  /iacU  i 


At  /u  /<• 


w-w  " .^5/^  _r/n ^i^hL^iU.  6'k>g« ^ 


t *5 /*?»•> y^zt^  ^ 

-j)  4T\jm^  ' ^odyj  Ztm  ^>^5^0  c?o,qc^ 

j£) A^£t^Yc7r< yOoAl  y)  ^i^yneT^GcyAC,  *#??/>^  -Z^  /?)  iSyf't  SQs,*- 

..f,)  fl-y^o  Tyter^^?^ -?>n  fffTefLiuiA.  A+V01A — 


769 


770 


/o  : 5*0 
/*  ■ ^P- 

/*:  53 
//<?<? 

^ 7 

//•'// 

/('* 


*1 


^T) 

.of  . 

§uJ&<Z  ^MSa^je^P , • 

AJi ) 0*%*^  o ^>^Ci7<^s. 

/lA&k?  &f  <&A&Ce*Sa-^er^  <P*  A& 

a/cl^J*  of.  &- 3 AA^P  K>**o  CL  '/W)! 

Q^L^2^f>  _ 9/0/9/  /3  <W^- 

*%. 


f>  V/&/9/  '<s 

Sl&  /i  c/eJ^<A^. 


Vy?  .'  <^/srL^i^' 

/?<f^  * <& /s?*****-- 

A/aVAJ-P^  CaJtL  At£^  s?7**«A**l*£ 

' ^)  t/<z  ^ * A'Z'Z-  — 

3^yC?  5 >lsrtP*r  fprK*  *f  qAicu^-. 

*??$/*  - - CesLi+taA'*^  7 

S-  /**- 

'$?'5f>  £e//7tp7^'  OsU+iaJ^  J ot'lrf  . 

//&  t - & y 


A?' 

'O  ' Apt 


/o  ' Apt 
*{-/£'  £J<  o//A^ 


771 


/A  3! 

/{'AS 


/ V 


t \A 


4"T7  ffo/r?j 

AS'  ffo  ‘S*  ^/<£2  '77J?) 

//:  £</  ,__f  </  /^^J*  fry  5 . 

/fs>7  <A  ^u.  ^C<S  Ac-f  OC^rrtS) 

A-  07  . /2<r^  ~ Cr/z^lsT^ 

//  C f^yy  Ajz&-f  , . 

/Sotzft^^Y  _,  iizS^^yoSSyyy  . f ' 


SS  S/ 


/c2 


//,  3c7 


a*  */) 


//•r? 


fesA^  (£) 

_/3y//7u^* 

,^A>  _ t/v  «- 

<^?  A/fr*s—  3 o 

Ae^/Ac*-/  s^jLC^m (f) 
/l??/*  ~ Jy//n*7is'  fee/? 


//  vrr  A'Ap-a^f  c/&c^r?^- 
/c?  • '<£>&>  ~ ASzS^c/'  f(?-t^-*-^ 
/A  A 3 A ^-5^ 

✓£r?  ' ^ A •*  SA^>C.  ^ - 

>*J7  v rr  ■•  -^2 

s- 

& : '7  . fss 


*“*  3,3  A^A^7* 


/ 


3 xT 


/TA 

SH^riJ  sn&J&Zy 


■ O c—  / 4S^Sie<x^^: 


/-2-  J3  tlcr&A^  ?c^  JV  © uw — ■ b^3dj^y 
" rOuytl itUc,  ^ 


772 


^^v^caV  £X^ttA<zi<x^-d  <A^  — 

r^r^o^JL,  /xB^^&T^Ji^  Jler  /r^e^Y-j  o-ma.  — cx. 

"£&  /\Ju^JR_  ~£jjo~ijUL;  sr~o-iJL^ 

VAtMl.  0 

■ l(p  Ycr^AA^^H^^  2)0  *vh\  SJZ-V fli(yi£_  C^X^tAJ2^fJ2-4A^ 


<£>  1 OIMA^-U^  £X>fvw.  _J- 

J^cf  sJbJLi  UA^d!f^~$y  hjn 


I-3&  30 


CUlsi^LK^Q 

L -XIX 

/V'-CA£-T"  SJvwt-  — ' ^A/-CX3XoJci^\  £X^l£jL/r^-jisL^ 


=*“#*  s , 

2*  XO  Ao^j^  Xo  o^QQ-^-tAT-  o^~>->Lo£/t»^)  aX^~  — 


b$-cO^ 


3!  30  Voo  XX  AjuxAJtfce^' 1 

■/^ A*dljL4>^  (\MTVss~J  (UJy^Qt^L 

%^Jci  ill JAd%  /luxe  


X/ 


3.  SO  ^ <ZQ 

H l£>  "tv  Ah^fS^  - IkHxhj  O U^p^2- 


UiWhUA, 

A\i>  {^jCsCcao 


MUJ^'t#  [Kjf^  ““ 


|)  QSjCj^yr^^L<& 

yyt &K-  nr^jO^ 


773 


LOS  ANGELES  ZCO 
SPECIES: 

!•  D.S  C$ 


DAILY  TREATMENT  CHART 


DATE;  c 


INITIALS: 


OBSERVATION /TREATMENT 


9/6 0/9, 


$.41/ 


'-SlP 


e-\ cep 


■-a- 


'11  7 


O ^LC^_ 


*T~ 


^ dh^~n()  A,Cd,sL 


7^6 


Q-dJui^  ,^J?J£L±JL±.  z£± 


&JJD  3A 


&jj^y*srP 


7“  /- 


CJ\-r  I <-a6  ^i\~  Xo 


-C.v6  — ^itrh- 


CLjtirf 


;.  •»  c r/^-  K-  > c6  N 


/■  / . 


//  -/- 
^V;vxi£l!^l£  /•'-^•-■■•^ 


-p*. 
<r»-- 1 


r~. 


:/- ; ■.t-1.^*.  !i*£A-  Q sJie  / i-^v-^ -~-9~ . 


<r  — 


/ 


<Yt»  v-s*. 


/ . 

^iiUcT 


6 


6v-/~  /4,c4 


9U- 


’S^hdkz.  /S/Q 


i£_£L  (Q^u^  /3/p  ^ 


774 


(eO 


3//S  T/+ce 

so  r~/9C^ 

rc : 

/Cc.99 

s~j 

in 

H'ZY 

/■ <-9 ? 

6 /w<? 

AY  snr 

// 

A-C  SO  -So 

3*4 

a 'M  4 

/2-/3 

H.  So-So 

7mfr 

yysfi-sz 

7h 

/y^ 

l.-O'z' 

rttbD'XV  . 

\o  trftjZs 

eft o /y~ 

yrXSlrSt  -• 

!*i  in*,  - 

. 3ft  ?ny 

ft  OG^ 

ft  c tfie.  or»A  Z./OC 

. S^oJL 

/£JD^ 

3/f? 

<5.05  A.* 

/ OCXDn~~*i 

0 

t 

t OOO ^ — 

775 


Cde^trs^^y  & - /&  - p^_ 

/C^  * S}-7K-  • /^4zsrt^-<^xKjP  /yCC/G-^^ 

COc^eC 

*-£  - 99  t/sa_  {?<*?<?-  o£ 


So  •■  ^ 9 jS^tuc  • 


G?CL<^'* 

e*jtC  <£} 


^Z 


.*  jqsk. 


/c>  <s& 


/9s7,sr?c*_£>  - <7  C^ix^ 

<^z^A  . ™-  ' 

^ <c/?£^<^t  . (J’tr^' S' 

oj7  ^^4?  a^££j? 

^ * 

/rf-rLc^77c<fl 

/„^ 5.  - J,  ^ . <r 


c3-g£g 

^ ^ ^ /l/^  <^>(7^/^ . • 

/•/./f  z*~i_  A/o  cjC^J^. 

Ac/c/'j?  6,^  M -•=?<=} 

/3<><th'-  r/fer^e^7  ' /3/Z*^,  Xo 

CJei^x'  CX^^-J^-  3~ 

/~0 

^ '/X?  /ZzXZ  <£V^ 

/^x-  c>4a^ 


//.jy 
//^Z 


xx  S’ - //.  ss 


776 


ft : 5*9  /fo<~ 


• <*S 


sJi  :a  5" 

/j:/3 
/<R.  /fc 


M:3i- 


'23 1 
( Xx3(, 

/-VV5 

/*#> 


^1</srlCsr7'  S'  <5<^  - 5"<^>  . _ 

/ ^ /4> 

/JUt*  {asisL^  K^&yru^ 

A*f<rc^4<T~' 

4*Jks  has  p /Z'C^y^L  sTU£4C-£<? 


OS*'  * 

X^CX-^^^0* 

/to>/*AXt^p»77t,0iV'c  tx)  S AK 

ClcLW),  ty  V 


51-.jp  </^T7  (£)~t'UUfiS  AJLj>07] 
KHilJi  AJLtfOWU  ( mofoncnf ) To  J~  by  ^K  - - 
Vi  (yrt iXhfxdt)^  L&*  770CL'C'h\C4*J 

i-  ,yi  o^X^CCnCdCj/cAXt  )<yny^Ji  Ksmd  • 

UjljlU  uf>  nn&tu. 

Qd/nn-  cf  7^  /V52  S7)  ^rn  ^)-kroc^jehaJ^ 

Sf  • /L^p'rU  +D  tv^ZCTMThr 

y KW  5^*y/bcb  &yJL  -fruoJt  itviiduj 
%iM  .U/,?0RJl  iu  , ^t'^</ 

kcciy 

/W I vl  a*J  KW  *■  'ViUKt  UC  c *6rtf 
xdttj\ }hj  meV-  Iwbl,  J'&nL*-  Zd  'c  CxCddly. 
(yb/WrUuS'^tf-  X&L'*'>  *-£.  * &UAa*J  ( tihol£  tinny 
+*>  ^|“VC  l ItflM&fUS'Al 

A(t^wU^rv>Uj  ^sitA^ru*^ 


777 


/'OS'. 

- 

/•'0? 

;:h 

'•'A 

/•3a 

'■3j 

/•va 
fx1/ 
3.^  / 

=^.77  _ 

3:07 

4.04  - 


Cldjuberi*/  W&-5Q  \£sr)<&PS<ujo 

tuj/Cc  Sr)tflx_s 

O^si^rnfyUj  "h  aX^  ■ s>Mny 

6^cjc  n ^ca^kaJ 

^fkjoypi  "H  S uU  5/-M^ 

(Lcn^fi^uJ  ^iky^ph-  x 
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3.  It  can  be  hypothesized  that  the  following 
were  contributing  factors:  . . . residual  effects 
of  the  tranquilizers  administered  earlier  in  the 
day. 


3.  Page  58 
March  13th 
Xylazine  3, 000  mg 

Xylozine  1.000  mg 

Xylazine  500  mg 

Page  60 
March  iSth 
Drug  Total 

M-99  8 mg 

M-99  14  mg 

M50-50  3 mg 

M 50-50  7 mg 

M50-50  14  mg 

M50-50  20  mg 

M50-50  34  mg 

Acepromazine  120  mg 


COMMENT:  No  mention  is  made  in  the  official  paper  of  drug  protocols  administered  the 
day  before  and  five  days  prior. 


4.  Hannibal  was  administered  a commonly 
used  animal  tranquilizer  in  an  amount  that 
was  one-quarter  of  what  he  had  received 
previously  with  no  adverse  sidejJfects. 
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4.  Page  36 

September  8th  Daily  treatment  chart 
Sedation  for  chaining  and  trailering  . . 
animat  could  not  or  would  not  make  step 
up  from  concrete  to  trailer.  Continued 
slow  hauling  by  winch  resulted  in  both 
front  feet  in  trailer  but  animal  wedged  his 
legs,  head  and  tusks  to  prevent  entrance. 
Animal  finally  went  down  in  doorway  and 
appeared  to  have  cast  himself  in  lateral 
recumbency  ...  decision  was  made  ...to 
stop  procedure  and  return  animal  to  exhibit 
due  to  trauma  and  exhaustion  of  animal. 

Page  41 

September  17th  Daily  treatment  chart 
Immobilized  for  foot  work  and  removal  of 
torn  nail  ....  animal  ca6t  in  lateral  recum- 
bancy  - attempts  to  rise  getting  weaker 
although  awareness  appeared  to  increase. 
Unable  to  stimulate  him  to  rise  in  spite  of 
continued  efforts  ...  poor  recovery  - inability 
to  rise  - potential  forstPefrresjraint 
njyopathy  - downer  elephant  . Possibility 
ofmybpathy  from  previous  tranquilization 
and  attempts  to  load  into  trailer 


COMMENT:  Detailed  chronology  of  drug  reaction  on  pages  43,  44,  45  and  46.  Note  that 
at  10:25  AM  there  was  right  lateral  rccumbancy  and  at  4:15  PM  Hannibal  still  down, 
attempting  to  rise  with  no  success 
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COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS 

EXCERPTS  (/ TAUC$  TAKEN  FROM: 


STATEMENTS  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOS 
ANGELES  ZOO  - INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE  DEATH  OF  HANNIBAL 
THE  ELEPHANT 

One  page  flier: 

l.  An  hour  after  he  entered  a specially 
designed  transport  crate.  Hannibal  knelt 
down. 


PAGES  FROM  THE  KEEPER  RECORDS 
OF  DOCTOR  BEN  GONZALES  - 
LOS  ANGELES  ZOO  VETERINARIAN 


/.  Page  65 

March  19th  6:10  AM  One  foot  in  crate 
- head  wedged  on  side 
6:20  Head  and  front  feet  in 
6:50  Elephant  down  on  sternum  on 
knees  - Larry  J decided  to  pull  him  in 
before  he  had  a chance  to  wedge  himself- 
pulled  in  alternate  feet  - 1 foot  at  a 
time. 

7:00  Animal  in  crate  on  knees  - then 
stood  up  - sedated  leaning  on  side  of 
crate 

8:04  In  process  of  tightening  rear  leg 
chains  - Hannibal  down  on  sternum  - 
attempting  to  get  up  - crate  is  on  the 
slant  - wood  floor  moderately  slippery  - 
unable  to  rise. 


COMMENT:  Contrary  to  the  official  Zoo  report,  the  problems  began  at  entry,  not  one  hour 
after  entry. 

2.  At  5:30  AM  Hannibal  was  reported  dead  2.  Page  67 

having  shown  no  previous  signs  of  distress  March  19th  5:00  PM 

during  the  night.  (Underline  ours)  After  numerous  attempts  to  get  up  all 

unsuccessful  - attempted  to  lift  him  with  a 
belf^handj&yd  firetruck  winch.  He  did  not 
even^teempt  to  move.  Appears  glassy  eyed 
and  has  " given  up”  at  this  time.  Possibility 
that  the  abdominal  band  cast  him  much  as  a 
cow  is  cast  with  a rope  around  it's  chest  and 
waist. 

Page  68 

7:10  AM  Friday,  March  20th 
...  George  checked  him  at  1.00  AM  and  he 
was  moving.  Checked  again  at  5:00  AM  and 
he  was  dead.  (Underline  Gonzales') 


SW  lndk?'f  V?und  the  «•«*  attendance.  From  the  March  19 

hisdeath  aTToOAM  ^°n'  " 19  fair  ,0  “"'It*  ,h»>  he  suffered  distress  up  until 
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Page  61 

(Additonal  examples  of  adverse  side  March  1 8th  Hannibal  immobilization 

effects:)  10:35  AM  Sedate  plan  dose 

11:28  Down  sternal 

Page  62 

12:45  PM  Sternal  (whole  time) 

12:50  Weak  attempt  to  rise 
(forequarters)  remaining  sternal 

Page  63  Detailed  chronology  of  drug 
reaction  continues  - 

4:06  PM  After  repeatedly  rising  and  sitting 
suggest  that  he  is  either  scared  because  he  has 
not  had  chains  on  for  years  or  he  is  angry. 

Page  64 

5:45  Up  but  shaky 


The  Issues  and  Events  (In  depth  version) 

1.  A customized  transport  crate  was  construc- 
ted, taking  into  consideration  Hannibal's  previous 
reluctance  to  step  up  into  the  trailer.  The  crate 
was  wood  on  the  inside  to  provide  Hannibal 
with  maximum  comfort. 


2.  The  move  progressed  using  the  restraints 
on  Hannibal’s  feet  to  encourage  him  forward 
into  the  crate.  Hannibal  was  safely  contained 
within  the  crate  by  7:00  AM  in  a standing 
position. 


3.  While  the  use  of  the  harness  and  hoist  was 
successful,  in  raising  Hannibal  into  a position 
in  which  his  feet  were  under  him,  he  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  bear  weight  on  them. 

4.  An  experienced  elephant  keeper  was  posted 
on  duty  all  night  to  observe  Hannibal. 


1.  Page  65 

8:04  Wood  floor  moderately  slippery  - uanblc 
to  rise 

Page  66 

8:25  Floor  appears  slippery 
10:15  Floor  of  crate  appears  to  be 
slippery 

COMMENT:  It  would  seem  that  a customized 
crate  would  assure  stable  footing  for  the 
elephant. 

2.  Page  65 

6:10  One  foot  in  crate  - head  wedged  on 
side 

6:20  Head  and  front  feet  in  - 

6:50  Elephant  down  on  sternum  on  knees  - 

Larry  J.  decided  to  pull  him  in  before  he  has 

a chance  to  wedge  himself  - pulled  in 

alternate  feet  - one  foot  at  a time 

7:00  Animal  in  crate  on  knees  - then  stood 

up  - sedated  leaning  on  side  of  crate 

3.  Page  67 

5:00  PM  He  did  not  even  attempt  to  move. 
Appears  glassy  eyed  and  appears  to  have 
” given  up. " 

4.  Page  68 

March  20th  7:10  AM 

L.J.  reports  that  George  checked  him  at  1:00 
AM  and  he  was  moving.  Checked  again  at 
5:00  AM  and  he  was  dead . (Underline  Gonzales’) 


COMMENT:  It  is  clear  from  this  report  that  Hannibal  was  not  attended  throughout  the 
night. 


USDA  APHIS  Report  by  Wn.  R.  DeHaven 

/.  Hannibal  was  sedated  with  only  1/4  the 
U-  normal  dose  of  Rompun  ( 1,000  mg)  he  had 
' received  previously. 

2.  He  entered  the  crate  especially  built  for 
this  move  without  incident  and  stood  in  it 
for  approximately  one  and  a half  hours  before 
lying  down.  (Underline  ours) 

3.  The  animal's  history  indicates  that  lying  down 
is  his  customary  response  to  a stressful  situation. 


4.  It  became  apparent  that  he  would  need 
mechanical  help,  and  Zoo  personnel  decided 
to  let  him  rest  through  the  night  and  to  help 
him  up  at  about  10:00  AM  on  March  20th. 


5.  ...  the  Zoo  had  attempted  this  move  to 
Mexico  in  September  1991,  during  which 
Hannibal  went  down.  He  was  successfully 
hoisted  to  his  feet  and  recovered  without 
incident. 


1.  COMMENT:  DeHaven's  report  made  no 
mention  of  tranquflization  administered  on 
March  13th  and  18th. 

2.  Page  63 

COMMENT:  Refer  to  earlier  - see  6:10  AM 
through  8:04  AM  detailing  a difficult  entry  and 
inability  to  stand  without  support  for  one  hour. 

3.  COMMENT:  The  animal  s history  indicates 
that  lying  down  is  his  customary  response  to 
drugs. 

4.  Page  67 

5.00  PM  After  numerous  attempts  to  get 
up,  all  unsu&gssful  - attempted  to  lift  him 
with  a beUyjjan&and  finetruck  winch. 
COMMENT:  He  had  already  received 
mechanical  help,  to  no  avail. 

5.  Page  36  * 

Daily  treatment  chart  September  8th 
Sedation  for  chaining  and  trailering  .... 

Wounds  - numerous  abrasions  both  sides  of 
face  and  torso.  Hook  wounds  all  four  legs 
especially  fronts.  Left  front  digit  3 - loss 
of  entire  cornificd  layer  of  toenail.  Portion 
of  sole  also  appears  to  have  been  tom  loose 
from  foot.  Potential  complications  - restraint 
myopathy,  infected  wounds  especially  left  front 
foot,  pressure  trauma  from  chains  and 
recumbency  ... 

Page  37 

Immobilize  at  five  to  seven  days  post  this 
event  to  clean  wounds  and  trim  feet. 

Substantial  pitting  observed  on  bottom  of 
soles  during  lateral  recumbency. 

COMMENT:  Without  incident7 


Comparative  Analysis  prepared  by  The  Ark  Trust,  Inc. 
17  June  1992 
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PUBLIC  HEARING  NOTICE 
AGENDA 


Independent  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Death  of  Hannibal 


Monday  - June  29,  1992 


.m.  - Room  340/  council  chamber  - City  Hall 
200  North  Spring  Street/  Los  Angeles 


Appointees:  DR.  WILLIAM  M.  ELACKMORE , D.V.M.,  Chair 

MR.  EDWARD  C.  CUBRDA,  Member 
»R.  DONALD  E.  PAGLIA,  Member j ’ 

®R.  WILLIAM  W.  PUTNEY,  D.V.M.,  Member 
»R.  MICHAEL  J.  SMITH,  Member 


MS.  CHERYL  R. 


Technical  Advisor 


(Staff  liaison:  Will  Hines  (213)  48^7325" and  Yolanda  D'oliveira 

(213)  485-5751,  Office  of  the  Chief  Legislative  Analyst) 


8UBJECT 

(1) 

Public  Hearing  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Hannibal,  an  African  bull  elephant  that  died  at  the  Los  Angeles 
zoo  on  Maroh  20,  1982. 


\i^Co-  tns.  QstfA*  r ?a 

INDEPENDENT  COMMISSION  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  DEATH  OP  HANNIBAL 
Monday  - June  29,  1992 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES 


Richard  F.  Keating 

Vice  President 
National  Affairs 


July  20,  1992 


The  Honorable  Charlie  Rose 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations, 

Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  once  again  for  inviting  us  to  testify  concerning 
the  treatment  of  animals  that  are  used  in  exhibitions.  As 
promised  in  our  last  correspondence,  attached  please  find 
written  testimony  offering  greater  insights  into  the 
practices  and  policies  we  follow  to  provide  the  best 
possible  care  for  animals  at  our  Sea  World  operations. 

The  testimony  was  prepared  by  Brad  Andrews,  who  is  Vice 
President  and  Director  of  Zoological  Operations  for  Sea 
World  Incorporated.  It  will  give  Members  of  your 
Subcommittee  a clear  picture  of  the  thought  and  care  that 
go  into  providing  a healthy  environment  for  the  animals  at 
Sea  World.  There  also  is  an  addendum  prepared  to  address 
unsupported  allegations  and  mistaken  criticisms  of  Sea 
World  made  to  the  Subcommittee  in  written  or  verbal 
testimony.  We  request  that  both  the  testimony  and  the 
addendum  be  included  in  the  hearing  record. 

Again,  we  would  like  to  extend  to  you  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee  an  invitation  to  conduct  an  inspection 
visit  to  any  of  our  Sea  World  parks  or  our  operations  at 
Busch  Gardens-Tampa . We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
inspect  our  operations. 


Sincerely, 


(Attachment  follows:) 


Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc. 
Republic  Place 
1776  I Street,  NW 
Suite  200 

Washington,  D C.  20006 
(202)  293-9494 
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BRAD  F.  ANDREWS 

HEARING  ON  ANIMAL  WELFARE 

ACT  — ANIMALS  USED  FOR  EXHIBITION 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

JULY  8,  1992 


My  name  is  Brad  Andrews,  and  I am  the  director  of  zoological 
operations  for  Sea  World  Incorporated. 

I have  worked  with  marine  mammals  for  more  than  20  years  and 
have  been  an  employee  of  Sea  World  since  1987.  I started  with 
the  company  as  associate  curator  in  San  Diego  . . . became 
curator  of  mammals  in  Orlando  . . . then  vice  president  of  marine 
mammals  for  all  of  Sea  World  and  assistant  zoological  director 
for  all  of  Sea  World  . . . before  assuming  my  present  position  in 
1991.  Before  joining  Sea  World,  I worked  at  Mar ineland  of  the 
Pacific  in  Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  California,  in  a variety  of 
animal  care  and  animal  management  positions  over  the  course  of 
15  years. 

Sea  World  believes  that  zoological  displays  are  the  most 
effective  means  of  acquainting  and  educating  the  public  about 
wildlife.  Live  animals  gain  a person's  interest  in  a way  not 
possible  through  static  exhibits,  books  or  films.  By 
exhibiting  animals,  zoos,  marine  parks  and  aquariums  help 
stimulate  public  support  and  concern  for  wildlife  preservation 
and  environmental  conservation. 

The  public  obviously  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  experience 
animals  first-hand.  During  the  1980s,  total  attendance  for  all  i 
zoological  facilities  grew  more  than  20  percent;  Sea  World's 
attendance  grew  48  percent  during  the  same  period.  In  fact, 
each  year  more  than  110  million  people  visit  zoos,  aquariums 
and  wildlife  parks.  That's  twice  the  attendance  of  major 
league  baseball.  The  four  Sea  World  parks  alone  play  host  to 
about  10.5  million  visitors  a year.  We  also  reach  more  than 
600,000  children  a year  through  our  formal  and  outreach 
programs.  During  the  past  20  years,  these  programs  have 
reached  7.2  million  children. 

Of  course,  as  the  public  supports  these  institutions,  it  has 
the  right  to  expect  that  the  animals  in  their  care  will  be 
given  the  highest-quality , most  humane  treatment  available.  We  [ 
at  Sea  World  certainly  believe  in  this  principle.  We  work  hard 
to  care  for  our  animals,  and  we  welcome  the  legitimate  role 
that  government  plays  in  ensuring  the  public  that  we  do  so. 

At  Sea  World,  we  believe  we  have  effective  systems  in  place  at 
our  parks  in  San  Diego,  California,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 

Orlando,  Florida,  and  Aurora,  Ohio,  to  ensure  the  best  possible 
care  for  our  animals.  Their  behavior  indicates  that  our 
animals  are  in  fact  thriving  in  the  environment  we  provide 
them.  We  stand  ready  to  open  any  of  our  operations  at  any  time 
to  inspection  by  any  and  all  appropriate  government  agencies. 
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Through  this  testimony,  we  would  like  to  address  the  specific 
questions  raised  by  Chairman  Charles  Rose.  Also,  as  he 
requested,  we  will  provide  the  information  we  believe  to  be 
relevant  in  evaluating  our  operations. 


The  Sea  World  Philosophy  of  Animal  Care 

The  cornerstone  of  Sea  World's  philosophy  of  animal  care  is  to 
provide  the  highest  quality  care,  thereby  preventing  health 
problems  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  In  many  aspects  of 
animal  care,  especially  with  marine  mammals.  Sea  World  has  set 
the  standard  for  zoological  parks.  To  this  end,  Sea  World 
employs  six  full-time  and  four  part-time  veterinarians.  One  of 
them  is  trained  as  a clinical  pathologist.  Another  is  trained 
in  veterinary  radiology. 

In  addition,  we  have  a staff  of  experienced  curators  who  share 
the  responsibility  of  developing,  implementing  and  monitoring 
our  preventive  health  programs. 

Each  week  — and  more  often  if  necessary  — we  consult  with 
each  other  via  telephone  to  discuss  general  procedures  and  any 
specific  situations  we  might  encounter.  When  necessary,  we 
also  consult  with  other  marine  mammal  veterinarians  and 
specialists  representing  a wide  range  of  disciplines  at 
hospitals,  laboratories,  veterinary  colleges  and  other 
institutions.  This  network  of  professionals  is  supported  by  a 
staff  of  medical  technologists  and  animal  health  technicians 
working  in  fully  equipped  animal  health  laboratories  at  each 
Sea  World  park. 

In  addition  to  observing  our  animals  on  a daily  basis,  we  also 
give  them  physical  examinations  at  scheduled  intervals.  These 
exams  are  done  with  minimal  disruption  to  the  animals'  normal 
activities  and  yield  valuable  normal  data.  They  also  support 
our  on-going  health  monitoring  program.  To  aid  in  this 
process,  most  of  our  animals  are  taught  a number  of  husbandry 
behaviors.  For  example,  killer  whales  will  present  any  part  of 
their  external  anatomy  to  allow  a close  visual  and  tactile  exam 
by  the  veterinarians.  They  also  cooperate  in  the  collection  of 
data  about  body  size.  These  behaviors  allow  for  the  routine 
collection  of  blood,  urine,  stool  and  respiratory  samples  for 
laboratory  analysis.  Sea  World  has  led  the  zoological 
community  in  husbandry  training,  which  reflects  our  experience 
and  the  relationships  between  trainers  and  animals. 

Veterinarians  make  daily  rounds,  during  which  they  discuss  each 
animal's  behavior.  As  with  most  non-domestic  species,  close 
scrutiny  is  required  to  pick  up  the  often  masked  signs  of 
illness. 
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Our  in-park  laboratories  and  technicians  also  monitor  water 
quality  and,  if  necessary,  dispense  medication  prescribed  by 
the  veterinary  staff.  Thorough  records  are  maintained  for  each 
animal. 

The  labs,  incidentally,  help  care  not  only  for  Sea  World 
animals  but  also  for  animals  that  have  come  to  one  of  our  parks 
as  a result  of  injury  or  illness  and  through  our  participation 
in  the  Marine  Mammal  Stranding  Network.  Sea  World's  routine 
blood  analysis  yields  data  on  38  different  hematologic  and 
serum  chemistry  parameters. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  laboratory 
instrumentation.  Sea  World  also  owns  and  employs  X-ray 
equipment,  ultrasound,  general  anesthesia,  automated  blood 
chemistry  analysis,  fiber-optic  endoscopy  and  respirator  units 
as  part  of  its  animal  care  program.  Our  killer  whales,  for 
example,  have  available  to  them  the  most  advanced  facilities 
possible,  and  the  benefit  to  their  on-going  health  and  care  is 
substantial . 

However,  as  important  as  these  things  are,  the  basis  of 
Sea  World's  animal  care  program  is  not  found  in  the  equipment 
used  to  care  for  our  animals.  Instead,  it  can  be  found  in  the 
five  elements  we  believe  essential  in  caring  for  our  animals. 

Most  important  are  the  dedicated,  professional,  highly 
experienced  individuals  who  provide  animal  care.  Their 
expertise  is  critical  in  providing  for  the  well-being  of  the 
animals . 

Second,  we  make  sure  that  a specific  facility  is  suited  to  a 
particular  species.  Facilities  are  designed  specifically  for 
killer  whales  and  other  species.  Consideration  is  given  to 
enhancing  the  ability  of  the  animals  to  reproduce  successfully 
and  rear  their  young.  In  fact,  marine  animals  in  controlled 
environments  are  spared  many  of  the  problems  affecting  their 
counterparts  in  the  wild,  including  such  things  as  parasites; 
predators;  natural  toxins;  natural  disasters  such  as  freezing, 
pollution  and  variations  in  the  availability  of  food;  and  the 
potentially  lethal  need  to  compete  with  humans  for  food. 
Controlled  environments  are  especially  beneficial  for  older 
animals.  Due  to  Sea  World's  advanced  husbandry  program,  we  can 
more  easily  detect  changes  in  the  animals'  conditions  and 
adjust  care  accordingly. 

Third,  we  maintain  the  quality  of  water  for  the  animals.  Our 
standards  for  maintaining  purity,  salinity,  temperature  and 
other  variables  are  extremely  important.  We  have  staff  members 
who  monitor  and  maintain  water  quality  24  hours  a day.  Because 
of  the  quality  of  our  water,  our  animals  experience  a 
substantial  improvement  on  the  pollution  and  other 
water-quality  problems  that  are  becoming  more  prevalent  in  the 
wild. 
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Fourth,  we  ensure  that  each  of  our  animals  receives  a balanced, 
nutritious  diet.  The  whales  and  dolphins  at  Sea  World  dine  on 
a variety  of  restaurant-quality  fish.  Their  diet  is  augmented 
with  a vitamin  supplement  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
fish-eating  animals.  Sea  World  developed  this  vitamin 
supplement,  and  it  is  now  being  used  by  many  other  institutions. 

Finally,  we  work  hard  to  ensure  that  our  animals  are  grouped  in 
a way  that  each  one  can  thrive  in  a suitable  social  setting. 

We  believe  our  best  indications  of  success  in  this  area  — and 
indeed  the  best  indications  of  our  overall  success  — are  our 
widely  recognized,  successful  breeding  programs. 


Breeding 

Biologists  consider  successful  reproduction  to  be  a primary 
indication  of  whether  an  animal  is  healthy  and  well-adapted  to 
its  surroundings.  We  consider  breeding  to  be  successful  only 
if  the  offspring  survive  and  thrive.  At  Sea  World,  we  have  had 
six  successful  killer  whale  births  since  1985.  Since 
establishing  our  killer  whale  breeding  program  in  the  early 
1980s,  we  have  invested  more  than  $130  million  in  facilities, 
care,  professional  staff,  research  and  other  aspects  of  the 
program.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  some  people  told  the 
Commerce  Department's  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  the 
early  1980s  that  a killer  whale  breeding  program  would  be 
impossible. 

Of  the  more  than  80  dolphins  at  Sea  World,  more  than  half  were 
born  in  the  parks.  By  all  indications,  these  animals  are 
well-adjusted  to  their  environment  and  are  doing  well.  These 
indications  include  behavior  in  such  areas  as  social  activity, 
feeding,  reproduction,  energy  levels,  appearance  and 
responsiveness  to  Sea  World  personnel. 


Animal  Acquisition 

Obviously,  many  of  the  animals  in  our  parks  were  born  in  our 
parks,  and  our  successful  breeding  programs  have  become  a major 
source  for  our  animals. 

We  also  obtain  some  animals  from  other  marine  parks  and 
aquariums  both  within  and  outside  the  United  States.  In  all 
cases,  these  acquisitions  are  carefully  monitored  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and/or  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  We  cooperate  fully  with  these 
agencies  in  providing  the  information  they  require  to  rule  on 
acquisitions. 
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We  have  not  collected  any  marine  mammals  from  the  wild  in  many 
years.  Nevertheless,  collection  for  purposes  of  exhibition  and 
research  is  specifically  provided  for  in  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act.  This  provision  recognizes  that  public  display 
for  purposes  of  education  is  a valid  and  worthwhile  activity. 
When  done  humanely  by  experienced  personnel  in  compliance  with 
all  government  requirements,  we  believe  a positive  purpose  can 
be  served  by  collection  of  a regulated  number  of  dolphins  and 
other  wild  animals  for  exhibition  to  the  general  public.  While 
we  have  not  collected  marine  mammals  in  many  years,  it  might  be 
necessary  at  some  future  date  to  collect  small  numbers  of 
animals  from  the  wild  in  order  to  maintain  genetic  diversity  or 
enhance  the  survival  of  species  in  the  wild.  Limited 
collection  for  purposes  of  research  and  education,  we  believe, 
is  appropriate. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  marine  mammals  have  not  been 
collected  indiscriminately  from  the  wild.  Throughout  the 
world,  there  are  only  about  40  killer  whales  in  collections, 
including  14  at  Sea  World.  Seven  of  Sea  World's  killer  whales 
were  born  in  marine  parks.  Of  all  marine  mammals  added  to 
North  American  collections  between  1983  and  1988,  67  percent 
were  the  result  of  breeding  programs  and  only  22  percent  came 
from  the  wild. 


Life  Spans 

The  most  recent  and  reliable  scientific  information  indicates 
that  life  spans  of  killer  whales  and  dolphins  are  similar 
whether  these  animals  are  in  marine  parks  and  aquariums  or  in 
the  wild.  To  the  extent  that  killer  whales  have  been 
objectively  studied  in  the  wild,  the  most  recent  and  reliable 
scientific  information,  attached  to  this  testimony,  indicates  a 
maximum  life  span  in  the  range  of  25  to  35  years  old. 

Some  groups  have  claimed  that  mortality  rates  are  higher  in  a 
zoological  setting  than  in  the  wild.  For  evidence,  they  cite  a 
paper  authored  by  Karen  L.  Steuer,  who  was  formerly  affiliated 
with  the  Center  for  Coastal  Studies.  The  paper  was  paid  for  by 
three  groups  opposed  to  the  display  of  cetaceans  — the  Animal 
Protection  Institute  of  America,  the  International  Wildlife 
Coalition  and  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 

In  her  paper,  Ms.  Steuer  acknowledged  that  she  had  not 
demonstrated  there  was  a problem.  She  wrote:  "Current  rates 

of  survivorship  for  captive  adults  of  the  three  species  (killer 
whales,  bottlenose  dolphins,  beluga  whales)  analyzed  in  this 
study  appear  — in  some  institutions  — to  be  approaching 
survivorship  of  adults  in  the  wild.  Certainly,  continued  study 
over  longer  periods  and  with  larger  sample  sizes,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  orcas  and  belugas,  is  warranted  before  any 
definitive  statements  can  be  made." 
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Furthermore,  Ms.  Steuer  concluded  that  there  is  no  correlation 
between  higher  dolphin  mortality  and  the  size  of  the  pool, 
depth  of  the  pool,  source  of  water  in  the  pool  or  having 
dolphins  participate  in  presentations.  These  are  all 
allegations  that  have  been  made  by  groups  favoring  an  end  to 
the  display  of  killer  whales  and  dolphins. 


Training  and  Presentations 

Because  the  subcommittee  is  focusing  on  issues  surrounding 
performance,  we  would  like  to  discuss  in  detail  our  training 
processes. 

We  believe  our  training  processes  provide  our  marine  mammals 
with  an  environment  that  is  conducive  to  their  health  and 
well-being.  The  welfare  of  our  animals  is  absolutely  our 
highest  priority. 

By  offering  animal  shows  and  similar  presentations  to  the 
public,  we  are  helping  millions  of  people  learn  more  about 
marine  mammals  and  raising  their  level  of  concern  for  the 
future  well-being  of  these  creatures.  The  behaviors  exhibited 
in  our  programs  are  extensions  of  natural  behaviors  seen  in  the 
wild,  such  as  jumps,  side  breaches  and  spins.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  our  parks,  these  behaviors  are 
conditioned  or  paired  to  a stimulus,  such  as  a hand  signal  or 
the  body  position  of  a trainer. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  animals  are  never  forced  to 
participate.  Whether  before  an  audience  or  behind  the  scenes, 
if  an  animal  shows  a reluctance  to  do  anything,  we  simply  wait 
until  it  is  ready. 

Marine  mammal  training  is  a relatively  new  field  in  behavioral 
science.  Our  trainers  have  pioneered  many  of  the  procedures 
and  techniques  used  today  by  animal  training  specialists 
throughout  the  world. 

We  interact  with  our  killer  whales  and  dolphins  in  a system 
known  as  positive  reinforcement.  Accordingly,  all  interactions 
and  behaviors  with  our  animals  are  reinforced  with  positive 
responses.  These  include  food,  physical  rubdowns,  spoken 
praise  and  visual  stimulation  such  as  hand-clapping  and 
water-splashing . 

Through  our  experience  and  through  scientific  study,  we  have 
found  that  reinforcement  variety  seems  to  stimulate  these 
animals.  Punishment  of  any  kind,  such  as  food  deprivation  or 
physical  harm,  is  never  used;  we  teach  the  animals  that 
learning  is  always  a positive  experience  and  that  incorrect 
responses  or  actions  are  inconsequential. 
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A particularly  important  aspect  of  our  training  program  teaches 
the  animals  to  allow  us  to  enter  the  water  and  safely  interact 
with  them  from  shows,  educational  demonstrations  and  husbandry 
procedures.  This  process  is  called  water  desensitization. 

Another  important  safety  feature  of  this  program  is  the 
training  of  an  underwater  recall  tone.  When  the  underwater 
tone  is  played  during  any  water  interactions,  the  animals  are 
taught  to  leave  the  trainer  and  swim  to  a designated  position 
in  the  pool.  Safety  for  our  animals  and  our  trainers  is 
paramount.  For  example,  only  our  most  experienced  trainers 
work  with  the  killer  whales,  and  each  one  of  them  is  regularly 
re-evaluated  on  all  aspects  of  training. 

All  employees  in  the  training  department  undergo  extensive 
in-house  training,  including  seminars,  pool-side  instruction, 
videotapes  and  textbooks.  Our  employees  learn  about  husbandry 
procedures,  animal  physiology,  water  rescue  techniques, 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  and  area  operating  procedures. 

It  is  also  important  to  stress  that  we  use  training  procedures 
to  teach  our  animals  to  cooperate  in  physical  examinations. 

The  animals  are  taught  to  accept  different  types  of  touch  as 
well  as  to  present  certain  body  parts  to  the  trainers  and 
veterinarians,  allowing  them  to  perform  routine  examinations. 
The  acceptance  of  touch  is  the  foundation  for  mutual  trust,  and 
this  is  the  starting  point  from  which  all  other  husbandry 
behaviors  are  conditioned.  We  give  the  animals  the  following 
types  of  examinations  — oral  and  dental,  respiratory, 
anatomical  measurements,  weight.  X-ray  and  ultrasound,  urine 
samples,  milk  samples  and  blood  samples. 

In  summary,  we  use  only  the  most  advanced  principles  in 
training  our  animals.  Training  helps  us  provide  the  best 
possible  care  for  them.  This  in  turn  strengthens  the  quality 
of  the  experience  our  guests  enjoy  when  they  visit  Sea  World. 


Research  and  Rescue 

While  the  focus  of  the  subcommittee  is  not  on  the  areas  of 
research  and  rescue,  we  would  be  remiss  not  to  inform  the 
subcommittee  of  our  efforts  in  this  area. 

Our  research  programs  are  integral  and  basic  components  of 
zoological  operations  at  all  Sea  World  parks.  Research 
interfaces  with  and  supports  our  conservation  and  education 
programs.  Each  year  Sea  World  parks  receive  50  to  70 
individual  research  proposals,  mostly  from  marine  scientists 
outside  Sea  World.  About  80  percent  of  these  proposals  are 
accepted.  Sea  World  collaborates  extensively  with 
investigators  at  state  and  federal  agencies,  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  organizations  both  within  and  outside 
the  United  States. 
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We  do  basic  research,  which  emphasizes  life  history  and 
husbandry  parameters.  For  example,  we  have  learned  that  the 
killer  whale's  gestation  period  is  about  17  months  — not  12 
months,  as  previously  believed.  We  also  are  learning  about 
killer  whale  nursing  patterns,  weaning  behavior,  calf  growth 
and  vocal  behavior. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  research,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Sea  World  staff  members  have  authored  or  co-authored  more  than 
300  published  abstracts,  book  chapters,  technical  reports  and 
peer-reviewed  papers.  Since  1988,  Sea  World  staff  members  have 
authored  or  co-authored  more  than  50  peer-reviewed  or  edited 
documents  and  more  than  80  published  abstracts. 

In  the  area  of  rescue  and  rehabilitation,  each  year  the  Sea 
World  parks  rescue  dozens  of  injured  or  sick  marine  mammals, 
river  otters  and  birds.  Two  of  the  killer  whales  that  have 
been  at  Sea  World  came  to  us  through  our  rescue  efforts.  Both 
suffered  from  bullet  wounds  when  we  were  called  in  to  help  them 

In  California,  Sea  World  has  rescued  more  than  1,600  marine 
mammals,  mostly  pinnipeds  such  as  sea  lions  and  seals. 

After  the  Valdez  oil  spill,  Sea  World  staff  members  helped 
develop  a treatment  for  sea  otters  caught  up  in  the  spill.  By 
treating  them  with  an  activated  charcoal  substance,  oil  can 
pass  through  their  systems  without  causing  further  harm. 

At  Sea  World  of  Florida,  staff  members  have  responded  to  more 
than  600  cetacean  beachings  since  1973.  Sea  World  of  Florida 
is  a key  element  in  the  Florida  Marine  Mammal  Stranding  Network 

Since  1976,  Sea  World  of  Florida  also  has  responded  to  more 
than  100  stranded,  sick  or  injured  Florida  manatees. 

Thirty-two  of  these  endangered  mammals  have  been  returned  to 
the  wild.  Sea  World  also  played  an  important  role  in  the  early 
years  of  the  manatee  carcass  salvage  program. 

Each  year,  we  help  rescue  a number  of  sick,  injured  or  beached 
sea  turtles,  river  otter  pups,  ducks,  herons  and  egrets. 

Our  rescue  operations  also  play  a role  in  research.  They  yield 
basic  biological  information  for  species  rarely  seen  at  sea. 

For  example,  the  pygmy  sperm  whale  is  one  of  the  most  commonly 
stranded  cetaceans  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  Rescuing 
these  animals  has  resulted  in  the  collection  of  a vast  amount 
of  natural  history  data  about  this  species. 

Studies  of  sick  or  injured  Florida  manatees,  beached  pinnipeds, 
and  bottlenose  dolphins  are  all  helping  to  establish 
information  about  normal  patterns  and  variations  for  these 
species. 
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We  believe  it  should  be  apparent  that  Sea  World  brings  a number 
of  important  resources  to  the  task  of  preserving  animals  in  the 
wild.  These  resources  are  available  because  of  the  widespread 
support  and  appreciation  our  mission  enjoys. 


Conclusion 

Sea  World  has  remained  focused  on  its  mission  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century.  That  mission  is  simple:  To  present 

marine  life  in  a manner  that  is  meaningful  to  the  public  so 
people  of  all  ages  can  gain  a lifelong  appreciation  of  marine 
species. 

Zoological  displays  are  the  most  effective  means  of  acquainting 
and  educating  the  greatest  numbers  of  people  about  wildlife. 
Live  animals  hold  a person's  interest  in  a way  not  possible 
with  static  exhibits.  In  fact,  the  public's  increased  interest 
in  wildlife  and  the  environment  has  been  caused  in  part  by  the 
popularity  of  zoos  and  aquariums. 

Presentations  by  our  animals  are  part  of  the  process  of 
increasing  concern  for  the  animals  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Through  our  presentations,  our  animals  exhibit  natural 
extensions  of  behaviors  that  are  seen  in  the  wild. 

Our  animals  receive  the  finest  of  care.  Our  program  of  care  is 
built  on  five  principles: 

First,  we  employ  dedicated,  professional,  experienced 
individuals  to  care  for  our  animals. 

Second,  we  ensure  that  a specific  facility  is  suited 
to  a particular  species. 

Third,  we  maintain  water  quality  through  high-quality 
filtration  and  circulation  and  constant  monitoring. 

Fourth,  we  provide  a high-quality  diet. 

Fifth,  we  group  the  animals  so  that  each  one  can 
thrive  in  a suitable  social  setting. 

Without  the  enjoyable  experiences  offered  by  institutions  such 
as  Sea  World,  public  education  as  well  as  research,  rescue  and 
rehabilitation  efforts  all  would  be  hampered.  Sea  World 
provides  the  set  of  resources  needed  to  accomplish  these  tasks. 

We  thank  the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
testimony. 


# * # 
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ADDENDUM  TO  SEA  WORLD  TESTIMONY 

Sea  World  would  like  to  respond  to  some  specific  complaints  and 
criticisms  made  to  the  subcommittee  in  written  or  spoken 
testimony.  These  statements  and  our  responses  are  detailed 
below. 

First,  it  was  stated  that  life  spans  and  mortality  rates  of 
marine  mammals  at  Sea  World  are  unacceptable  and  demonstrate 
that  these  animals  cannot  be  kept  in  marine  parks.  It  should 
be  understood  that  it  is  no  small  personal  loss  to  us  at  Sea 
World  to  have  an  animal  under  our  care  die,  because  we  view  all 
life  as  important.  Nevertheless,  death  is  a natural  part  of 
the  cycle  of  life.  It  is  irrational  to  imply  that  because 
animals  die  at  Sea  World,  the  care  and  the  environment  provided 
must  be  suspect. 

Six  killer  whale  calves  and  more  than  40  dolphins  have  been 
born  successfully  at  Sea  World.  The  ability  to  reproduce 
successfully  is  a primary  indication  of  whether  an  animal  is 
healthy  and  well-adapted  to  its  surroundings.  We  believe  our 
successful  breeding  programs  indicate  that  killer  whales  and 
dolphins  can  thrive  in  our  parks.  It  is  true  that  some  animals 
are  stillborn  or  lost  before  birth,  but  this  also  happens  in 
the  wild.  It  also  has  been  claimed  that  Sea  World  is 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  some  animals  during  capture. 

This  is  simply  not  true. 

In  many  cases  over  the  years,  animals  have  been  provided  a home 
at  Sea  World  after  suffering  injuries  or  diseases  in  the  wild 
that  have  caused  their  lives  to  be  shortened.  This  is  a fact 
often  ignored  or  glossed  over  by  those  who  allege  that  the  life 
spans  of  our  animals  are  shorter  than  they  should  be. 

In  fact,  the  best  scientific  evidence  indicates  that  mortality 
rates  and  life  spans  for  marine  mammals  in  marine  parks  and 
aquariums  are  similar  to  those  in  the  wild. 

Another  complaint  is  that  Sea  World  "bastardizes"  education  and 
perpetuates  a "utilitarian"  perception  of  nature. 

In  fact,  Sea  World's  formal  education  programs  have  reached 
more  than  7.2  million  children  in  our  country.  On  a yearly 
basis,  we  educate  more  than  600,000  children.  The  teachers  who 
work  with  us  to  make  this  happen  obviously  feel  as  though  we 
are  a valuable  educational  resource. 

Nor  is  it  accurate  to  say  we  teach  a utilitarian  view  of 
nature.  Our  own  experience  indicates  that,  through  their 
contact  with  Sea  World,  many  people  become  more  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  whales  and  dolphins  in  the  wild.  They  have  more 
respect  for  the  animals,  not  less,  after  coming  in  contact  with 
them. 
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lt has  been  noted  to  the  subcommittee  that  Sea  World  of 
California  was  cited  by  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  for 
being  out  of  compliance  for  discharging  wastes  into  Mission 
Bay.  The  implication  is  that  water  quality  for  our  animals  was 
somehow  impaired.  In  fact,  this  matter  in  no  way  relates  to 
the  quality  of  water  for  animals  in  our  parks  and  should  not  be 
construed  as  such.  The  water  quality  levels  in  our  pools  are 
regularly  monitored  to  maintain  a healthy  environment  for  the 
animals.  On  the  matter  cited,  the  park  has  spent  more  than  $2 
million  for  a wastewater  treatment  system  to  bring  us  into 
compliance  with  discharge  regulations. 

It  also  has  been  implied  to  the  subcommittee  that  animals  have 
been  harmed  by  or  died  because  of  less  than  adequate  water 
quality  at  Sea  World.  This  is  untrue.  No  harm  has  ever  come 
to  an  animal  at  Sea  World  because  of  water  quality  problems. 

It  was  stated  that  causes  of  death  cited  in  the  Marine  Mammal 
Inventory  Report  indicate  that  Sea  World  often  lets  animals 
ingest  foreign  objects.  In  the  28-year  history  of  Sea  World,  a 
few  animals  have  died  in  cases  related  to  the  ingestion  of 
foreign  objects.  These  cases  have  been  rare,  and  Sea  World 
regrets  them.  When  they  have  happened,  we  have  studied  the 
problem  and  instituted  procedures  to  guard  against  reoccurences. 

Critics  have  also  complained  that  the  death  of  Kandu  at  Sea 
World  of  California  indicates  that  the  park  keeps  incompatible 
marine  mammals  in  the  same  enclosure.  In  fact,  Kandu  died  of  a 
freak  accident.  While  in  a holding  pool  before  a performance, 
she  tried  to  exert  dominance  over  another  female  in  the  pool  by 
raking  her.  Raking  is  a social  interaction  common  among 
cetaceans  in  the  wild  and  in  captivity. 

Kandu  struck  the  other  whale,  Corky,  at  such  an  angle  and  with 
such  force  that  her  upper  jaw  structure  was  fractured,  leading 
to  hemorrhaging  into  the  nasal  passages. 

Critics  also  have  said  that  Kandu' s aggressive  behavior  was 
unusual  and  occurred  because  she  was  kept  in  a facility  too 
small  and  inadequate  for  her  needs.  As  stated  above,  raking 
and  similar  behaviors  to  express  dominance  are  natural  in  this 
species.  Kandu 's  death  was  a freak  accident,  but  the  behaviors 
that  led  to  it  are  not  unusual.  In  fact,  Sea  World  provides 
the  highest  quality  facilities  for  its  animals,  far  exceeding 
prescribed  government  standards  in  almost  all  exhibits. 
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It  also  has  been  stated  that  three  accidents  in  1987 
demonstrate  that  Sea  World  does  not  take  proper  precautions  to 
avoid  harm  to  the  handlers  of  marine  mammals.  Ignored, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year,  Sea  World  commenced 
a detailed  review  of  its  employee  training  and  safety 
procedures.  Thereafter,  Sea  World  implemented  an  enhanced 
employee  training  and  safety  program.  Since  implementing  this 
program,  there  have  been  no  accidents  involving  killer  whales 
at  Sea  World  facilities. 

A complaint  also  was  made  that  children  and  adults  may  be  at 
risk  of  contracting  diseases  from  close  encounters  with  marine 
mammals.  There  is  nothing  in  scientific  literature  to  support 
this  allegation.  Sea  World  has  never  experienced  an  instance 
of  disease  being  transmitted  between  animals  and  humans. 

It  was  implied  that  support  for  public  display  is  diminishing 
among  the  American  public.  In  fact,  such  support  is 
increasing.  Total  attendance  for  all  zoological  facilities, 
including  those  of  Sea  World,  increased  more  than  20  percent 
during  the  1980s.  Sea  World's  attendance  grew  by  an  even 
greater  amount,  48  percent,  during  the  same  period.  Each  year, 
more  than  110  million  people  visit  zoos,  aquariums  and  wildlife 
parks.  That's  twice  the  attendance  of  major  league  baseball. 

According  to  a survey  commissioned  by  Sea  World  this  year,  89 
percent  of  American  adults  agree  that  it  is  perfectly  all  right 
to  keep  animals  in  zoological  environments  as  long  as  they  are 
given  quality  care.  More  than  90  percent  of  adults  agree  that 
zoos  and  similar  institutions  are  valuable  for  educating  the 
public  and  especially  children. 

Finally,  it  was  claimed  that  APHIS  regulations  bar  all  direct 
contact  between  animals  and  the  general  public.  Therefore, 
critics  said,  public  feeding  of  animals  should  not  be  allowed. 
In  testimony  during  this  hearing,  APHIS  officials  stated 
publicly  that  this  is  a misinterpretation  of  regulations. 
Interactive  exhibits,  when  presented  properly,  are  not  a 
violation  of  regulations.  They  can  be  useful  in  furthering 
public  interest  and  concern  for  the  plight  of  animals  and  their 
habitat. 
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Hon . Charles  Rose 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations, 
Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
Room  1301,  Longworth  House  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Congressman  Rose: 

I am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Board  and  the 
membership  of  the  International  Marine  Animal  Trainers  Association 
(IMATA)  in  response  to  your  invitation  to  Mr.  Richard  O' Barry  to 
testify  before  your  subcommittee  concerning  the  treatment  of 
animals  used  in  exhibitions.  As  Mr.  O' Barry  is  not  involved  with 
the  exhibition  of  any  animals,  we  are  concerned  that  you  would 
consider  him  an  expert  witness  in  this  regard,  particularly  if  he 
chooses  to  make  statements  regarding  the  care  and  training  of 
marine  mammals. 

IMATA  represents  nearly  1,000  trainers,  researchers, 
scientists,  and  students  world-wide  who  collectively  have  literally 
thousands  of  years  of  experience  with  whales,  dolphins,  and  other 
marine  mammals.  Our  members  are  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
marine  animal  science,  research,  technology,  training,  and 
husbandry.  As  such,  we  represent  the  largest  body  of  knowledge  in 
the  world  regarding  marine  mammals  in  the  care  of  humans,  whether 
on  exhibit  in  zoological  habitats  or  in  research  environments. 
IMATA' s most  advanced  levels  of  membership  require  its  applicants 
to  provide  proof  of  demonstrated  experience  and  expertise  in  our 
field,  as  well  as  adherence  to  the  standards  of  care  and  training 
that  IMATA  advances. 

Mr.  O' Barry  is  not  now,  nor  has  he  ever  been,  a member  of 
IMATA.  To  our  knowledge,  he  is  not  a member  of  any  other 
recognized  professional  organization  associated  with  the  care  and 
handling  of  animals.  While  we  acknowledge  his  claim  of  involvement 
with  the  television  series  Flipper . Mr.  O' Barry  has  not  had  any 
bona  fide  experience  with  the  care,  training,  or  husbandry  of 
marine  mammals  since  that  time.  Nevertheless,  he  has  relied  on 
instances  from  his  limited  experience  in  the  mid-to-late  1960 's  to 
repeatedly  indict  a profession  that  he  has  not  been  directly 
involved  in  for  over  two  decades. 
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In  the  twenty-five  years  or  so  since  Mr.  O' Barry  worked  around 
dolphins , tremendous  advancements  have  been  made  in  the 
technologies  which  support  the  care  and  training  of  marine  mammals. 
The  methods  used  early  in  the  industry's  history  have  long  ago 
fallen  by  the  wayside  in  favor  of  techniques  which  contribute 
significantly  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  animals  in  our 
care.  By  today's  standards  of  training  and  husbandry  practices, 
the  methods  that  Mr.  O' Barry  chooses  to  describe  are  as  archaic  as 
the  "Kitty  Hawk"  is  in  comparison  to  the  space  shuttle. 

As  an  organization  of  professionals,  we  therefore  believe  that 
Mr.  O' Barry's  comments  represent  nothing  more  than  his  personal 
opinions,  to  which  he  is  certainly  entitled.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  he  is  qualified  to  speak  as  a member  of  today's 
marine  mammal  community,  and  certainly  is  not  qualified  by  our 
Association's  standards  to  be  recognized  as  an  expert  in  the  field. 
Furthermore , as  to  the  areas  that  you  have  asked  him  to  address , he 
can  offer  nothing  more  than  speculation,  as  he  is  neither  an 
involved  nor  informed  source  regarding  how  animals  are  used,  cases 
of  abuse,  or  whether  existing  laws  and  regulations  are  enough  to 
insure  safe,  proper,  and  humane  treatment  of  these  animals.  We, 
therefore,  respectfully  urge  you  to  consider  any  testimony  offered 
by  Mr.  O'Barry  in  this  respect  as  personal  opinion  and  not  fact. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  if  in  the  future  you  are  seeking 
expert  witnesses,  IMATA  would  be  pleased  to  recommend  individuals 
who  are  far  more  knowledgeable  than  Mr.  0' Barry  and  who  are 
eminently  qualified  to  speak  on  the  very  issues  that  you  are 
looking  to  address. 


John  Kirtland 
Past-President,  IMATA 
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Dear  Friend  of  Elephants: 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  Senate  Bill  318.  I introduced  this 
bill  to  raise  the  standards  of  elephant  care  and  handling.  It  is 
also  intended  to  protect  the  safety  of  elephant  keepers. 
Unfortunately,  Ringling  Brothers  Circus  and  several  zoos  were 
successful  at  killing  the  bill  for  this  year. 

I held  a meeting  of  the  major  supporters  and  opponents  of  this  bill 
last  month  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I then  amended  the 
bill  to  address  the  issues  raised  by  Ringling  Brothers  Circus  and 
several  zoos.  The  amended  bill  is  attached  for  your  information. 
Out-of-state  circuses  are  exempted  from  the  chaining  requirements 
(the  only  provision  they  strongly  objected  to)  and  existing  moats  are 
permitted  (a  major  issue  for  the  zoos) . 

Despite  these  changes,  both  Ringling  Bros.  Circus  and  zoos  lobbied 
against  the  bill  and  voiced  strong  opposition  when  it  was  heard  in 
the  Senate  Natural  Resources  and  Wildlife  Committee.  They  prevailed 
and  killed  the  bill. 


SB  318  will  be  heard  in  committee  again  next  year,  probably  in 
February.  In  the  meantime,  I will  continue  to  work  to  protect  these 
magnificent  animals.  Thank  you  again  for  expressing  your  concern  and 
support  of  SB- 3 18. 
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Chairman  Rose  and  distinguished  members  of  this  committee, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  presenting  this 
testimony  to  you  this  morning. 


VICE  PRESIDENT 

ED  WALD  HAUSER 
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(406)  2S9-4833(H) 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
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My  name  is  Michael  P.  McGinnis  and  I serve  as  the  Humane 
Relations  Spokesman  for  the  North  American  Rodeo  Commission 
(N.A.R.C.).  The  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association 
(P.R.C.A.)  and  the  International  Professional  Rodeo  Association 
(I.P.R.A.)  are  presenting  oral  and  written  testimony  to  you  at  this 
hearing.  While  I would  like  to  add  to  the  testimony  presented  at 
this  hearing,  I do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  distinguished  members 
valuable  time.  To  this  end,  I offer  this  written  testimony  as  a 
supplement  to  the  oral  testimony  offered  today. 


BERT  CASPER 
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DAVE  FERGUSON 
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CANADA 

(604)  785-5551 

DARRYL  SULLIVAN 
848  N.  VALLEY  DR 
LAS  CRUCES.  NM  88001 
(505)  523-9351  (O) 

(505)  526-1824  (H) 

SCOTT  TUCKER 
3901  DICK  RD. 

CHARLOTTE,  NC  28216 
(704)  392-9602 

GARY  ZJLVERBERG 
HC  63  BOX  36 
HOLABIRD.  SD  57540 

(605)  852-2170 

DAVTO  LOYD 
161 5 WEST  LAKE  DR 
GLADEWATER  TX  75647 
(903)  845-2803  (H) 

(903)  843-3083  (W) 

CAROLYN  O'NEAL 
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LAUREL  DE  19956 
(302)  875-9082 

STOCK  CONTRACTOR  REPRESENTATIVE 
DALE  SMALL 

POMPEYS  PILLAR  MT  59064 
(406)  967-2852 


The  North  American  Rodeo  Commission  is  a unique  organization. 
The  P.R.C.A.  and  the  I.P.R.A.,  who  you  will  hear  from  today,  are 
single  and  independent  associations.  The  North  American  Rodeo 
Commission  is  an  organization  comprised  of  more  than  25  such 
independent  and  professional  associations  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Australia.  N.A.R.C.  member 
associations  produce  well  over  1500  rodeos  a year  for  many 
millions  of  fans. 

We  are  joining  forces  with  the  P.R.C.A.  and  the  I.P.R.A.,  in  a 
combined  and  coordinated  effort,  to  protect  the  future  of 
professional  rodeo.  Our  sport,  and  the  separate  events  that  are 
included  in  a professional  rodeo,  have  come  under  more  frequent 
attacks  by  animal  rights  extremists.  We,  our  animals,  and  even  our 
rodeo  fans,  have  been  the  victims  of  intensifying  attacks  and 
harassment  at  the  hands  of  these  extremists.  We  will  no  longer 
stand  silent  while  others  erode  our  rights  to  use  our  animals. 

We  believe  in  the  right  of  people  to  assemble  and  express  a certain 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  as  strong  advocates  of  our  American 
freedoms,  we  would  defend  the  right  of  these  people  to  express 
themselves  in  a peaceful  manner.  Where  we  differ  from  these 
activists  and  extremists  is  that  we  believe  that  our  rights  and  views 
as  responsible  users  of  animals  are  as  equally  defendable  and 
correct. 
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The  sport  of  professional  rodeo  plays  a vital  role  in  our  American  society.  Not 
only  does  rodeo  keep  alive  the  traditions  and  values  of  our  past,  but  its  economic 
impact  on  present-day  America  cannot  be  overlooked  or  discounted.  Many  local 
charities  and  civic  organizations  sponsor  rodeos,  circuses,  and  other  events  that 
use  animals,  as  fundraising  events.  The  money  raised  from  such  events  goes 
back  into  the  community  through  the  organization’s  charitable  activities.  This 
provides  a better  standard  of  living  within  the  community  without  a single  dime  in 
taxpayer  expense.  In  fact,  rodeos  and  similar  events  that  use  animals  contribute 
millions  to  the  economy  through  increased  business,  tourism,  and  direct  license 
fees  and  taxes.  As  such  a strong  and  vital  part  or  our  economy,  we  must  receive 
protection  from  overregulation.  This  will  allow  us  to  continue  our  growth  and 
contributions  to  society  and  our  economy. 

While  some  offering  testimony  today  would  disagree,  I want  to  stress  one  point. 
Our  animals  are  our  property.  With  the  rights  of  ownership  of  these  animals,  is 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  their  health  and  well  being.  I make  references 
to  us  as  "responsible  users  of  animals."  We  are  responsible  for  our  animals  and 
invest  much  time,  money,  and  love  in  providing  the  care  that  these  animals  need. 
No  one  knows  better  of  what  that  animal  needs  than  the  one  who  feeds,  cleans, 
nurses,  and  trains  that  animal  on  a daily  basis.  For  others  to  profess  that  they 
know  more  of  what  is  in  that  animals  best  interest  is  foolish  and  a lie. 

Our  animals  are  on  exhibition  before  the  public  at  rodeo  performances.  As  such, 
our  animals  and  the  care  that  is  given  to  them,  are  open  for  all  to  see.  Our 
animals  are  performers.  If  an  animal  is  not  properly  cared  for,  it  will  not  perform. 
We  invest  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  a great  amount  of  care  and  time,  in 
each  of  our  animals.  We  will  always  act  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
these  animals.  As  professional  associations,  we  adopt  rules  concerning  the 
humane  treatment  of  our  animals  into  the  rules  that  govern  our  sport.  We 
back-up  our  commitment  to  our  animals  by  providing  for  their  protection  and  well 
being.  We  do  this,  not  only  to  protect  our  financial  investment,  but  to  protect  the 
well  being  of  the  animals  we  care  for  and  love. 

To  mandate  unnecessary  additional  regulations  on  professional  rodeos  or  other 
responsible  users  of  animals,  could  cause  the  reverse  effect  of  the  original  intent. 
For  example,  the  ill-conceived  H.R.  3252  could  result  in  direct  harm  to  those 
animals  it  is  intended  to  protect.  I invite  you  to  review  the  bill  analysis  I did  for 
our  rodeo  associations  (Attachment  A),  and  ask  you  to  think  of  the  bureaucratic 
nightmare  that  would  be  created.  This  is  only  one  example  of  good  intentions 
gone  bad.  This  poorly  worded  bill,  and  all  other  bills  like  it,  are  not  worthy  of  your 
support  and  should  be  allowed  to  die  in  committee. 

In  conclusion,  I urge  the  distinguished  members  of  this  committee  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  of  us  who  are  responsible  users  of  animals.  Animal  use;  weather 
through  professional  rodeo,  circuses,  hunting,  fishing,  or  eating  meat;  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  our  society  and  is  a matter  of  individual  choice.  The  freedom 
of  individuals  to  participate,  or  not  to  participate,  in  any  of  these  choices  should 
never  be  limited  by  government.  Unlike  some,  we  believe  that  a rat  is  not  a dog, 
is  not  a pig,  and  is  not  a child.  To  hold  such  a belief,  and  to  try  to  mandate  such 
a ludicrous  concept  on  society  is  to  condemn  mankind’s  freedom  and  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


tiling  Address: 

Tox  1144 
Camp  Hill,  Pa.  17011-1144 


Michael  P.  McGinnis, 

Humane  Relations  Spokesman 
North  American  Rodeo  Commission 
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Analysis  of  H,R,  3252 

(ATTACHMENT  A) 

I sincerely  believe  that  most  of  us  devote  ourselves  to  our  sport  and  way  of 
life.  We  genuinely  care  for  and  love  the  animals  we  use  in  our  sport.  Yes, 
rodeo  contestants  and  stock  contractors  are  for  the  humane  treatment  of  our 
animals. 

I have  structured  this  analysis  of  H.R.  3252  by  taking  quotations  from  the 
text  of  the  bill.  From  these  quotes,  I seek  to  draw  to  your  attention  several 
flaws,  points  of  interest,  and  questions.  I sincerely  hope  that  this  will  provide 
you  with  a greater  understanding  of  this  bill.  If  you  have  any  questions  on  this 
bill,  or  would  like  a copy  of  it,  please  write  to  me  at: 

Mike  McGinnis 
P.O.Box  1144 
Camp  Hill,  Pa.  17011-1144 


Under  the  stated  Congressional  findings  - 

H.R.  32.52: 

"animals  trained  or  used  for  exhibition  purposes  have  been  caused  injury, 
death,  pain,  and  suffering;" 

Analysis: 

Accidents  happen,  that  is  part  of  life,  but  fortunately  they  are  rare.  The 
definition  of  exhibition  animals  includes  ail  rodeo  stock  and  contestant’s 
horses.  This  finding  suggests  that  it  is  common  for  exhibition  animals  to  suffer 
injury  or  die  during  competition.  This  is  not  true! 

H.R.  3252: 

"many  animals  used  for  exhibition  purposes  are  kept  in  physical 
environments  harmful  to  their  well-being;" 

Analysis: 

Here  is  yet  another  example  of  where  the  animal  rights  extremists  spread 
misinformation.  Rodeo  Stock  contractors  and  contestants  are  economically 
dependent  on  the  performance  of  their  animals.  We  will  do  all  within  our 
power  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  animals.  Many  depend  on 
these  same  animals  for  their  livelihood  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  have  a vested  economic  interest  in  seeing  that  their  animals 
are  in  an  environment  that  is  safe  and  comfortable. 

hLR,  3252: 

"no  laws  exists  which  establish  standards  to  sufficiently  govern  the 
appropriate  humane  uses,  training,  and  other  handling,  and 
disposition  of  exhibition  animals;" 

Aoalysis: 

Apparently,  the  bill’s  author  is  not  aware  of,  or  ignores,  the  many  state  and 
local  laws  that  provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of  animals.  Also  ignored  or 
forgotten  are  the  "Humane  Standards"  that  are  part  of  the  rules  enforced  by 
most,  if  not  all,  rodeo  associations. 
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H.R,  3252: 

"no  laws  which  require  that  all  animals  used  for  exhibition  purposes  be 
provided  with  a physical  environment  adequate  to  promote  tneir 
psychological  and  physical  well-being;" 

Analysis: 

In  addition  to  the  comments  made  above,  about  the  supposed  "harmful 
environments,"  state  and  local  laws  dictate  guidelines  to  meet  such 
environmental  concerns. 

H.R.  3252: 

"the  regulation  of  animals  and  activities  as  provided  by  this  Act  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  animals  used  for  exhibition  purposes  are  provided  humane 
care  and  treatment." 

Analysis: 

We  do  not  require  any  additional  federal  regulation  to  provide  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals.  In  fact,  this  issue  should  not  even  be  within  the  federal 
government’s  jurisdiction  to  limit  and  regulate.  The  humane  treatment  of 
animals  has  been  an  issue  regularly  dealt  with  by  state  and  local  officials. 
There  is  no  justification  for  Federal  government  interference  in  limiting  such 
state  and  local  matters. 


H.R.  3252: 

"The  term  ‘exhibitor’  means  any  public  or  private  person  exhibiting  an  animal 
...  Such  term  includes  a carnival,  circus,  zoo,  animal  act  or  ride,  amusement 
park,  aquarium,  fair,  educational  exhibit,  and  rodeo  exhibiting  an  animal 
(whether  or  not  operated  for  profit)  and  any  person  who  trains  an  animal  for 
use  by  another  exhibitor  or  for  use  in  a film, ..." 

Analysis: 

Who  falls  within  this  definition?  Everyone!  All  stock  contractors,  contestants, 
contract  acts,  producers,  animal  trainers  and  breeders,  and  committees  would 
be  an  exhibitor.  Additionally,  we  would  be  subject  to  these  new  regulations, 
prohibitions,  and  penalties. 


H.R.3252: 

"The  term  ‘handle’  means  to  train,  discipline,  pet,  feed,  water,  house,  clean, 
manipulate,  load,  crate,  shift,  transfer,  immobilize,  restrain,  treat,  work,  and 
move,  or  any  similar  activity  with  respect  to  any  animal." 

Analysis: 

This  definition  in  and  of  itself  is  satisfactory.  Later  you  will  see  how  this 
definition  also  will  make  illegal  the  humane  treatment  of  an  injured  animal. 
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H-R.  3252: 

"An  exhibitor  shall  give  prior  notice  to  the  Secretary  (of  Agriculture)  of  the 
movement  from  one  geographical  location  to  another  of  an  animal  of  the 
exhibitor,  including  the  itinerary  of  a carnival,  circus,  zoo,  animal  act  or  ride, 
amusement  park,  aquarium,  fair,  educational  exhibit,  or  rodeo  in  which  the 
exhibitor  has  an  animal.  Such  notice  shall  include  the  number  of  the 
exhibitor’s  animals  involved,  their  species,  and  the  locations  to  which  and  from 
which  the  animals  are  moved,  and  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
many  require  by  rule." 

Analysis: 

Everyone  is  an  exhibitor  under  the  bill’s  definition.  Therefore,  this 


regulatory  nightmare  would  apply  to  everyone.  Think  of  the  complications! 

One  would  need  to  apply  to  the  federal  government  months  in  advance  to 
receive  permission  to  enter  rodeos,  or  even  to  transport  animals  or  stock. 
Such  a prerequisite  is  a restraint  of  trade,  and  could  violate  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regulations.  The  economic  hardships  this  would  have 
would  be  devastating.  Among  those  who  will  suffer  are  stock  contractors, 
contestants,  the  support  industries,  and  the  many  charities  that  organize 
rodeos  and  shows  to  support  their  efforts.  Also,  what  about  the  transportation 
of  our  animals  in  an  emergency?  Are  we  going  to  have  to  wait  for  the 
bureaucratic  red-tape  to  clear  before  transporting  a sick  or  injured  animal  for 
treatment?  The  effects  of  such  a regulation  would  be  devastating! 


H-R-  3252: 

A new  section  is  added  to  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  providing  for  "Handling  for 
exhibition  purposes"  in  which  "it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  handles 
for  exhibition  purposes  an  animal  ...  to 

"(1)  handle  or  exhibit  the  animal  in  a manner  which  would  tend  to  injure,  kill, 
or  otherwise  cause  behavioral  stress,  pain,  or  suffering  to  the  animal,  such  as 
hitting  (or  otherwise  striking),  tripping,  throwing,  kicking,  wrestling,  shocking, 
overloading,  overworking,  or  depriving  of  necessary  food  or  drink,  or  aid  or 
abet  any 

person  to  do  such  acts;  or 

"(2)  elude  paragraph  (1)  or  any  rule  promulgated  to  carry  out  such 
paragraph  by  - 

"(A)  leaving  the  United  States  and  doing  any 
act  outside  of  the  United  States  which  would 
violate  paragraph  (1)  if  committed  within 
the  United  States;  or 
"(b)  procuring  any  other  person  to  do  any 
act  outside  of  the  United  States  which  would 
violate  paragraph  (1)  if  committed  within 
the  United  States." 


Here  is  where  the  definition  of  handle  comes  into  play.  If  twisted,  this 
definition  will  create  tragic  results.  These  clauses  will  bar  all  rodeo  events. 
There  is  not  a single  rodeo  or  show  event  to  which  these  words  do  not  apply. 
Who  is  to  determine  what  actions  "cause  behavioral  stress"  to  an  animal? 
Wouldn’t  the  effort  to  treat  sick  and  injured  animals,  which  someone  may  see 
as  causing  temporary  stress  or  pain  to  an  animal,  become  illegal? 


Analysis: 
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Paragraph  (2)  prohibits  all  cowboys,  stock  handlers,  and  others,  from 
participating  in  a rodeo  or  show  outside  the  United  States.  This  would  violate 
restraint  of  trade  laws  and  our  constitutionally  guaranteed  freedoms  of 
expression,  assembly,  and  privacy  - to  name  a few. 


H,R,  3252: 

Under  a section  to  provide  for  "Adequate  Physical  Environment  - it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  exhibitor  to  fail  to  provide  animals  ...  in  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  exhibitor  with  a physical  environment  adequate  to  promote  the  animals’ 
psychological  and  physical  well  being." 

Analysis: 

Who  determines  and  defines  what  is  in  an  animal’s  "psychological 
well-being?"  Are  we  to  create  new  industries  in  Calf,  Steer,  Horse,  and  Bull 
Psychiatry?  This  concept  is  a lot  of  "Bull"  and  no  one  benefits  from  this  futile 
effort!  If  anyone  knows  what  is  in  an  animal’s  physical  and  psychological 
well-being,  it  is  the  animal’s  owner.  Everyday,  he  or  she  feeds,  cleans, 
nurses,  and  provides  the  other  necessary  care  of  that  animal.  After  all,  the 
owner  of  that  animal  has  a vested  economic  interest  at  risk. 


H.R.  3252: 

"Rewards  - Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  (of  Agriculture),  the 
Secretary  may  pay  an  amount  equal  to  1/2  of  the  civil  penalty  paid,  but  not  to 
exceed  $ 2,500.00,  to  any  person  who  furnishes  information  which  leads  to  a 
finding  of  civil  violation  under  this  section." 

Analysis: 

Such  a reward  incentive  encourages  baseless  complaints  and  wrongful 
arrests.  With  the  already  overburdened  and  overcrowded  judicial  system,  this 
would  only  compound  the  problem.  Additionally,  costs  and  taxes  will  increase 
to  meet  the  additional  regulatory  and  judicial  requirements  of  this  change  to 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 
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THE  MIRAGE  DOLPHIN  ENVIRONMENT 
ERQIECT  DESCRIPTION/F ACT  SHEET 


xmm?. 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  The  Mirage  dolphin  habitat  is  to  provide 
a.  Healthy  and  nurturing  environment  for  dolphins,  to  educate  the 
public  about  marine  mammals  and  their  environment,  including  the 
role  of  marine  mammals  in  the  ecosystem,  and  to  increase  the 
public's  awareness  of  the  need  for,  and  the  public's  commitment  to, 
protecting  and  conserving  marine  mammals  and  their  environment* 

In  accordance  with  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  The  Mirage 
believes  public  display  serves  a necessary  education  and 
conservation  purpose  by  exposing  the  public  to  marine  mammals  and 
marine  mammal  protection  issues.  The  increased  awareness 
associated  with  education  is  a key  element  in  encouraging  public 
support  for  efforts  to  conserve  and  protect  marine  mammals  and 
their  environment. 


THE  CORPORATION 

A dolphin  environment  at  The  Mirage  is  a natural  extension  of  our 
corporation's  ideals  and  value  system  regarding  environmental 
issues.  Our  management  practices  reflect  these  objectives; 

• We  were  one  of  the  first  corporations  in  Nevada  to 
support  the  tuna  boycott  in  protest  of  the  thousands  of 
dolphins  caught  "incidentally"  by  tuna  fishermen  each 
year.  Today  we  serve  only  "dolphin  safe"  tuna  in  our 
restaurants. 

• No  fur  is  or  will  be  sold  in  any  of  our  boutiques. 

• Hotel  garbage  is  routinely  separated  for  recycling 
purposes. 

In  addition,  we  have  a long  standing  and  consistent  policy  of 
supporting  educational  projects.  Every  year,  thousands  of  students 
benefit  from  our  extensive  scholarship,  donation  and  internship 
programs , 
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The  Mirage  Dolphin  environment  is  located  in  a tropical  setting 
behind  the  Hotel.  This  habitat  encompasses  three  connecting  pools 
holding  approximately  l.  $ million  gallons  of  water  — this  is  more 
than'  four  times  larger  naan  government  regulations  require, 

e.  Two  artificial  ooral  reefs  and  a sandy  bottom  create  a 
naturalistic  environment  for  the  animals. 

e To  ensure  good  water  quality,  the  1.6  million  gallons  of  man- 
made sea  water  is  cycled  and  cleaned  once  every  two  hours. 

# Pools  have  been  designed  with  irregularly  shaped  contours  to 
allow  freedom  of  movement  for  the  animals  and  to  minimize 
sound  reverberation. 

# Above  and  below-water  viewing  areas  provide  a full  viewing 
spectrum  - for  both  the  dolphins  and  our  visitors! 

# state-of-the-art  equipment  maintains  perfect  water  quality  and 
temperature. 


THE  DOLPHINS 

• There  are  six  Atlantic  bottlenose  dolphins  (Tursiops 
Trupcatus)  that  make  their  home  at  The  Mirage: 


Three  males 

Merlin 

Banjo 

squirt 

(22  years  old) 
(20  years  old) 
(Duchess'  calf 
Born  April  5# 

1991) 

Three  females  - 

Duchess 

Signa 

Darla 

(20  years  old) 
(19  years  old) 
(11  years  old) 

The  dolphins  at  The  Mirage  were  relocated  from 
facilities  (except  for  Squirt#  who  was  born  here!) 
DOLPHINS  WERE  CAPTURED  FROM  THE  WILD  FOR  THIS  PROJECT . 

other 

- m 

• As  the  purpose  of  the  dolphins  at  The  Mirage  is  education,  we 
offer  NO  PERFORMANCES  or  3 HOW 8 INVOLVING  THE  DOLPHINS. 


• If  requested,  and  as  a public  service,  our  facility  will  also 
consider  animals  that  are  in  distress  (i.e.,  sea  otters  due  to 
oil  spills)  for  rehabilitation. 
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EDUCATION 

Clark  County  has  the  14 th  largest  school  district  and  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  populations  in  the  United  states.  Twenty  million 
visitors  from  around  the  world  are  expected  this  year  alone.  Las 
Vegas , because  of  its  growing  population  and  impressive  tourist 
traffic.,  is  the  perfect  location  for  an  educational  dolphin 
environment. 

• Specially  designed  education  programs  are  conducted  on  weekday 
mornings  for  pre-school  through  high  school  aged  students. 

4 Education  seminars  are  conducted  for  university  students 
throughout  the  year. 

• Lectures,  courses,  workshops,  teacher . seminars  and  special 
events  are  offered  on  a continual  basis  in  our  community 
outreach  efforts. 

• Public  educational  tours  are  offered  throughout  the  day  by 
trained  staff  members. 


OP^TIONS^AHXMAL  CARE 

* The  Mirage  dolphin  habitat  is  structurally  sound  and 

maintained  in  good  repair  to  protect  the  dolphins.  Our 
habitat  equals  and/or  exceeds  all  government  standards  and 
regulations. 

4 Animal  care  staff  has  been  employed  based  on  qualifications  in 
the  field  of  marine  biology,  experience  with  marine  mammal 
husbandry,  and  commitment  to  animal  care  and  education.  Staff 
to  maintain  water  hydraulics  systems  has  been  hired  based  on 
experience  in  this  area. 

• Two  marine  mammal  veterinarians  as  well  as  one  local 

veterinarian  have  been  retained;  government  regulations 
require  only  one  consulting  veterinarian  per  facility. 

4 All  curatorial  and  veterinary  staff  members  are  on  24-hour 
call. 

4 To  provide  additional  protection  for  the  animals,  security  is 
on-site  at  all  times. 
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THE  DOLPHINS  AT  THE  MIRAGE 

FACILITY  . MCI  SHEET 


.Construction  cost:  $14  nil lion 

1*6  million  gallon  pool  capacity  (more  than  four  times  larger 
than  government  regulations  require) 

Measures  22  feet  at  its  deepest  point  and  120  feet  across  at 
its  widest  point 

Two  artificial  reefs  and  a sandy  bottom  creates  a natural 
environment  for  the  animals 

1.3  million  pounds  of  cement  were  used  to  create  the 
artificial  coral  reefs 

To  ensure  good  water  quality,  the  1.6  million  gallons  of  man- 
made sea  water  is  cycled  and  cleaned  once  every  two  hours 

Three  connecting  pools  with  irregularly  shaped  contours 
designed  for  freedom  of  movement  for  the  animals  and  to 
minimize  sound  reverberation 

Above  and  be low-water  viewing  areas 

State-of-the-art  physical  plant  maintains  perfect  water 
quality  temperature 

Well-know  marine  artist  wyland  provided  backlit  color 
transparencies  of  some  of  his  work  to  create  an  Mart  galleryM 

• in  the  underwater  viewing  area 

Located  in  a tropical  setting  between  the  swimming  pool  area 

• and  Industrial  Road 

Open  daily  to  the  public:  11  a.m.  until  7 p.m.  Weekdays 

9 a.m.  until  7 p.m.  Weekends 
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EDUCATION  JBQGRAMS  AT  THE  MIRAGE 


FOR  STUDENTS: 

• Age-appropriate,  inter-act iva  programs  are  offered  on 
weekday  mornings  from  9:00-10:00  am.  Teachers  are 
provided  with  information  packets  including  background 
materials,  classroom  exercises,  pre-visit  and  post-visit 
suggestions  upon  registering. 


a Special  programs  are  offered  in  conjunction  with  teachers 
on  freshwater  animals,  rainforest  issues  and 
environmental  conservation. 


• University  level  programs  are  two  hours  in  length  and 
cover  information  on  fish,  marine  mammals,  invertebrates 
and  water  ahemistry. 


for  teachers': 

• A state-approved  course  in  Marine  Biology/Marine 
Education  is  offered  twice  a year.  This  is  a four-week 
course  offered  free  of  charge. 


• Teachers  In-service  Training  Programs  are  available  upon 
request  and  offered  free  of  charge. 


# Project  WILD/ Aquatic  WILD  workshops  are  offered  twice  a 
year  free  of  charge. 

e Workshops  are  offered  at  annual  Science  Teachers' 
Conference,  Social  Studies  Teachers'  Conference,  and 
English  Teachers'  Conference. 


CPflWIim  outreach: 

• The  Mirage  is  an  active  member  of  the  Nevada  Natural 
Resource  Education  Council  (NNREC) , an  organization 
committed  to  providing  educational  resources  to  the 
community. 


* Lectures  are  available  upon  request  free  of  charge. 
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July  1,  1992 


Hon.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer 

Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
123  CHOB 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Re:  H.R.  3252 

Dear  Congressman  Kostmayer: 

I train  and  exhibit  wild  animals  for  film/television.  I also 
operate  a full  time  educational  program,  which  reaches  thousands  of 
students  yearly.  I am  also  president  of  the  California  Animal 
Owners  Association  Inc.,  (CAOA)  an  organization  which  consists  of 
facilities  like  my  own  in  California  and  throughout  the  U.S. 

Your  legislation  assumes  that  no  law  exists  on  the  care  and 
treatment  of  exotic  animals.  This  is  not  true.  I believe  the 
existing  laws  more  than  adequately  protect  the  welfare  of 
performing  and  exhibiting  animals. 

For  example,  California  recently  enacted  an  entire  set  of 

regulations  governing  the  care  and  treatment  of  captive  animals. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
enforce  guidelines  and  regulations  and  regularly  inspect  our 
facilities.  Whenever  animals  are  used  in  a film,  a humane  officer 
is  present  to  prevent  any  harm  to  the  exhibiting  animals.  It  is 

simply  untrue,  as  your  bill  claims,  "no  laws  exists  which  establish 

standards . " 

Surprisingly  your  bill  exempts  "films  made  for  scientific, 
research,  or  educational  purposes"  from  the  reach  of  your 

legislation.  I do  not  believe,  there  is  one  animal  compound  that 
does  entertainment  work  that  has  not  done  films  for  science, 
research,  education,  or  government  purposes.  We  could  all  hand  in 
a list  of  credits!  Pursuant  to  existing  law,  the  animals  used  in 
films  made  for  scientific,  research,  or  educational  purposes  are 
accorded  the  same  protections,  as  the  animals  used  by  the 
entertainment  industry. 


1014  West  Laurel  Drive  . Salinas,  California  93907  . (408)424-7441  . Fax  (408)  424-7942 
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The  notification  requirements  of  you  bill  (pp.  4-5)  are  unworkable 
for  the  applicant  as  well  as  the  federal  agency.  What  purpose 
would  be  served  by  the  thousands  of  calls  and  immense  additional 
paperwork  at  the  Federal  level?  California's  regulations,  which 
CAOA  sent  to  your  office  last  year,  require  the  permitees  to  notify 
the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Additional  Federal 
notification  is  unnecessary,  duplicative,  and  expensive  and  will 
probably  be  ignored  by  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

Because  I care  for  my  animals,  as  all  CAOA  members  do,  I would 
never  injure,  kill,  or  otherwise  harm  my  animals.  Federal  and 
state  laws  already  prevent  such  abuse  of  exhibiting  and  performing 
wild  animals.  If  we  abuse  animals,  we  lose  our  license,  our 
animals,  and  our  livelihood.  It's  that  simple.  However,  your  bill 
could  be  interpreted  to  prevent  any  trainer,  exhibitor,  or  breeder 
from  disciplining  his  or  her  animals  due  to  its  broad  language. 

Lines  20-24  of  page  6 require  the  exhibitor  to  do  exactly  what  USDA 
already  requires  us  to  do.  This  is  a total  waste  of  time,  energy, 
and  funding  (which  could  be  better  spent  on  animals). 

Lines  7-20  of  page  8 is  again  unworkable.  Animals  are  called  onto 
films  sets  with  less  than  5 hours  notice  at  times.  That  is  why  we 
have  a humane  officer  on  every  set.  Your  bill's  script  production 
requirement  is  just  impossible  to  achieve.  It  is  also  useless  to 
whomever  is  reading  it,  if  they  are  not  an  experienced  animal 
trainer.  Only  an  experienced  person  would  understand  how  each 
sequence  could  be  accomplished.  He  or  she  would  also  have  to 
personally  know  the  animal  being  used  in  the  script  to  fairly 
evaluate  whether  the  action  is  safe  or  unsafe  to  the  animal.  This 
issue  was  considered  many  years  ago.  The  solution  was  to  have  a 
humane  officer  on  every  set. 

Finally,  if  there  is  anything  the  Federal  Government  doesn't  need 
is  one  more  advisory  committee  to  create  more  rules  and 
regulations.  California's  new  regulations  and  the  Federal 
Government's  existing  regulations  are  in  effect.  If  anything,  give 
the  states  more  funds  for  enforcement- -don ' t create  another  federal 
advisory  board. 
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In  summary,  H.R.  3252  is  unnecessary.  Everything  addressed  in  thd 
bill  has  already  been  addressed  in  existing  laws  (both  state  and 
federal ) . 


Owner,  Wild  Things 
President,  C.A.O.A. 


cc:  Board  Members,  C.A.O.A. 

Motion  Pictures/Television  Producers  Assoc. 

J.  William  Yeates,  Attorney  C.A.O.A 
Richard  Frank,  Attorney  C.A.O.A. 

Teamsters  Union  Local  399 
D.G.A. 

Please  make  this  letter  a part  of  the  H.R. 3252  Hearing  record. 


2070598.001 
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TOMLIN  AND  WAGNER  THEATRICALZ 

P.0  BOX  27700  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90027  (213)  666-1388 


July  8,  1992 


The  Honorable  Charles  Rose 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations,  Research 
and  Foreign  Agriculture 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515-6007 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee, 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  present  this 
testimony.  I deeply  regret  that  previous  committments  have 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  join  the  distinguished  panelists 
who  have  before  you  today  to  speak  on  an  issue  about  which  I 
feel  very  strongly  — our  obligation  to  non-human  animals, 
animals  that  are  held  captive  by  us , and  who  are  dependant  upon 
us  for  mercy  and  compassion.  Just  as  importantly,  I feel 
compelled  to  speak  out  as  a concerned  citizen  and  humanitarian 
about  the  troubling  failure  of  our  government,  namely  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  enforce  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  USDA,  our  federal,  officially  designated 
protector  of  animals,  is  both  underfunded  and  understaffed  to 
do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  a sad  fact  that  the 
Department  has  a long  and  sometimes  shameful  history  of  failing 
to  enforce  the  minimum  standards  that  exist  for  the  care  of 
animals  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  I would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  growing  chorus  calling  out  for  increased  protection 
of  animals  and  for  improving  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
and  regulations . 

The  record  shows  that  far  too  often,  charity,  non-profit  animal 
protection  organizations  have  had  to  do  the  USDA's  job  — by 
investigating  cases  of  animal  abuse  and  neglect  that  are  reported 
by  concerned  citizens. 

As  a longstanding  member  of  the  entertainment  community,  I 
respectfully  ask  all  of  you,  as  representatives  of  the  people 
and  as  members  of  this  Committee  to: 

1.  Take  action  to  increase  the  funding  that  is  needed  to 
properly  enforce  existing  regulations. 

2.  Hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to 
increase  enforcement  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

...because  as  they  say:  "Without  enforcement,  a law  isn't  worth 
the  paper  it's  written  on." 
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In  closing,  I would  like  once  again  to  thank  you  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  speak  up  for  the  tens  of  millions  of  animals 
that  have  no  voice;  and  I want  to  thank  all  of  the  members  of 
this  Committee  for  your  attention  to  this  very  serious  issue  — 
the  plight  of  animals  held  in  captivity. 
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MICHAEL  H.  REMY 
TINA  A.  THOMAS 
JAMES  G.  MOOSE 
J.  WILLIAM  YEATES 
ELIZABETH  ANN  O'BRIEN 
WHITMAN  F.  MANLEY 


July  2,  1992 

SENT  VIA  FEDERAL  EXPRESS 

Honorable  Charles  Rose 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Department  Operations, 

Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
1301  LHOB 

Washington,  D.C.  20515-6007 

Re:  H.R.  3252 

Dear  Congressman  Rose: 

Please  accept  this  letter  on  behalf  of  the  California  Animal 
Owners'  Association  ("CAOA") , in  response  to  Congressman 
Kostmayer's  bill  H.R.  3252.  The  CAOA  is  a group  of  qualified 
animal  owners  who  train  and  exhibit  wild  animals  for  film  and/or 
television,  and  also  provide  important  educational  and  therapeutic 
services  to  thousands  of  people.  The  CAOA  feels  that  this  bill  is 
a serious  and  unnecessary  endangerment  to  their  livelihood  and 
careers  in  this  industry.  The  CAOA  is  opposed  to  this  proposed 
legislation  for  the  following  reasons: 

This  legislation  assumes  that  "no  law  exists  which 
establish  standards."  This  is  simply  not  true. 
California  recently  enacted  an  entire  set  of  regulations 
governing  the  care  and  treatment  of  captive  animals. 
(Attached  for  review  are  the  existing  California 
regulations  that  more  than  adequately  protect  the  welfare 
of  performing  and  exhibiting  animals.)  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  enforce 
guidelines  and  regulations  and  regularly  inspect  our 
facilities.  Whenever  animals  are  used  in  a film,  a 
humane  officer  is  present  to  prevent  any  harm  to  the 
exhibiting  animals. 

I would  particularly  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  following 
provisions  of  the  California  regulations  that  were  adopted  to 
ensure  the  care  and  treatment  of  our  animals. 


REMY  and  THOMAS 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 


629  J STREET,  FOURTH  FLOOR 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA  95814 


(916)443-2745 
FAX  (916)443-9017 


GEORGANNA  FOONDOS 
LAND  USE  ANALYST 
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1.  Only  qualified  individuals  may  qualify  for  a California 
permit.  This  means  a person  must  have  a minimum  of  two 
years  experience  taking  care  of  wild  animals. 

2.  All  permittees  must  comply  with  the  humane  care  and 
treatment  provisions,  including: 

proper  diet,  water  and  food  receptacles; 
proper  cleaning,  disinfecting  and  pest  controls; 
daily  observations  and  handling  requirements  to 
protect  animals  and  public;  and, 
maintenance  of  a veterinary  log  or  journal. 

3.  Permittees  must  meet  general  housing  requirements  as  well 
as  specific  cage  size  requirements  for  all  animals. 

4.  Permittees'  facilities  and  veterinary  records  are 
annually  inspected. 

5.  All  animals  must  be  transported  in  approved  facilities 
with  exercise  periods  explicitly  provided. 


HR  3252  exempts  "films  made  for  scientific,  research,  or 
educational  purposes"  from  its  reach.  So,  not  only  is  this  bill 
unnecessary,  HR  3252  will  provide  less  protections  than  currently 
exist.  Pursuant  to  existing  law,  the  animals  used  in  films  made 
for  scientific,  research,  or  educational  purposes  are  accorded  the 
same  protection,  as  the  animals  used  by  the  entertainment  industry. 


HR  3252  would  require  the  film  industry  that  use  animals  to  provide 
a synopsis  of  all  scripts  to  the  USDA  ( See  lines  7-20,  p.8) . This 
is  already  required  by  the  American  Humane  Association.  Because 
changes  are  made  to  the  script  at  the  last  minute  by  the  director 
or  producer,  and  animals  are  called  onto  the  set  with  less  than  5 
hours  notice,  HR  3252's  script  production  requirement  will  be 
impossible  to  achieve.  This  issue  was  already  addressed  and  has 
been  solved  by  the  presence  of  an  American  Humane  officer  on  every 
set. 


The  notification  requirements  of  HR  3252  ( See  pp.4-5)  are 
unworkable  for  the  applicant  as  well  as  the  federal  agency.  What 
purpose  would  be  served  by  the  thousands  of  calls  and  immense 
additional  paperwork  at  the  Federal  level?  California's 
regulations  require  the  permitees  to  notify  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Additional  Federal  notification  is 
unnecessary,  duplicative,  and  expensive,  and  will  probably  be 
ignored  by  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

Federal  and  state  laws  already  prevent  abuse  of  exhibiting  and 
performing  wild  animals.  If  a trainer,  exhibitor,  or  breeder  abuse 
animals,  he  or  she  will  lose  his  or  her  license,  animals,  and 
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livelihood.  It's  that  simple.  However,  HR  3252  could  be 
interpreted  to  prevent  any  trainer,  exhibitor,  or  breeder  from 
disciplining  his  or  her  animals  due  to  its  broad  language. 

Lines  20-24  of  page  6 require  the  exhibitor  to  do  exactly  what  USDA 
already  requires.  This  redundancy  of  regulations  is  a waste  of 
time,  energy,  and  funding  (which  could  be  better  spent  on  animals)  . 

Finally,  if  there  is  anything  the  Federal  Government  doesn't  need, 
it  is  one  more  advisory  committee  to  create  more  rules  and 
regulations.  California's  new  regulations  and  the  Federal 
Government's  existing  regulations  are  in  effect.  If  anything,  give 
the  states  more  funds  for  enforcement — don't  create  another  federal 
advisory  board. 

In  summary,  H.R.  3252  is  unnecessary  legislation.  Everything 
addressed  in  the  bill  has  already  been  addressed  in  existing  state 
and  federal  laws. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney  for 

California  Animal  Owners  Association 

JWY : vw 

Enclosures 

cc:  Board  Members,  C.A.O.A. 

Honorable  Peter  Kostmayer 


2070598.002 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  PISH  AND  GAME 
MANUAL  NO.  671  (2/2S/92) 

IMPORTATION,  TRANSPORTATION  AND  POSSESSION  OP  WILD  ANIMALS 


Section  Number 

Subject 

Paces 

Section 

671 

Importation,  Transportation  and 
Possession  of  Wild  Animals 

. 1-  9 

Section 

671.1 

Permits  for  Possession  of  Wild 
Animals 

. 10-19 

Section 

671.2 

Humane  Care  and  Treatment  of  Wild 
Animals 

. 20-22 

Section 

671.3 

Minimum  Facility  and  Caging  Standards 
for  Wild  Animals  Housed  at  Permanent 

Facilities 

. 23-48 

Section 

671.4 

Transportation  Standards  for  Exhibition 

of  Live  Animals 

. 49-56 

Section 

671.5 

Disposition  of  Violations  Related 
Possession  of  Wild  Animals 

to 

57 

Section 

671.6 

Release  of  Animals  Into  the  Wild. . 

58 

Code  of  Federal  Reoulations 

Title 

Section  Number 

Date 

9 

2.33 

1- 

1-91 

9 

2.40 

1- 

1-91 

9 

3.75  - 3.85 

2- 

15-91 

9 

3.85  - 3.91 

2- 

15-91 

9 

3.100  - 3.118 

1- 

1-91 

9 

3.112  - 3.118 

1- 

1-91 

9 

3.136  - 3.142 

1- 

1-91 

50 

Part  18,  18.13(C) 

10- 

1-91 

Guide  for  the  Care  and  Use  of  Laboratory  Animals 

(NIH  Publication  No.  86-23,  Revised  1985) 
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671.  Importation,  Transportation  and  Possession  of  Wild  Animals. 

(a)  Species  listed  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  Section  are 
prohibited  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  import,  transport  or 
possess  these  species  except  under  permit  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Permits  for  importation, 
transportation  or  possession  of  these  species  shall  be  refused  by 
the  department,  except  that  permits  may  be  granted  as  specified 
herein' and  for  purposes  designated  in  Section  671.1  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  restrictions  contained  in  sections  671.1, 

671.2,  671.3,  671.4,  671.5  and  671.6  and  such  other  conditions  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  department.  Cities  and  counties  may 
prohibit  possession  or  require  a permit  for  species  not  requiring 
a state  permit. 

(b)  In  designating  these  prohibited  species,  the  commission 
has  determined  that  they  are  not  normally  domesticated  in  this 
state  and  recognizes  two  specific  classes  of  prohibited  wild 
animals.  Mammals  listed  to  prevent  the  depletion  of  wild 
populations  and  to  provide  for  animal  welfare  are  termed  "welfare 
animals",  and  are  designated  by  the  letter  "W".  Those  species 
listed  because  they  pose  a threat  to  native  wildlife,  the 
agriculture  interests  of  the  state  or  to  public  health  or  safety 
are  termed  "detrimental  animals"  and  are  designated  by  the  letter 
"D".  Animals  may  be  added  to  or  deleted  from  this  list  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  2118 (k)  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code. 

The  department  shall  include  the  list  of  welfare  and  detrimental 
wild  animals  as  part  of  DFG  MANUAL  NO.  671  (2/25/92)  IMPORTATION, 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  POSSESSION  OF  WILD  ANIMALS,  to  be  made 
available  to  all  permittees  and  other  interested  individuals. 

(c)  Subject  to  applicable  provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Code  or  regulations  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  set  forth  in 
Title  14,  California  Code  of  Regulations,  species  not  listed 
below  may  be  imported,  transported  or  possessed  without  a permit. 
No  person  shall  release  into  the  wilds  of  this  state  any  animal 
which  is  not  native  to  California  except  as  provided  in  these 
regulations  (See  Section  671.6.)  Prohibited  species  include: 

(1)  Class  Aves-Birds 

(A)  Family  Alaudidae-Larks 

Aland a arvensis  (Skylark) -(D) . 

(B)  Family  Cuculidae-Cuckoos 
All  species- (D). 

(C)  Family  Corvidae-Crows , Ravens,  Rooks,  Jackdaws 
(Genus  Corvus) 

All  species- (D) . 
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(D)  Family  Turdidae-Thrushes , Blackbirds,  Fieldfare 

1 Turdus  merula  (European  blackbird) - (D) . 

2 Turdus  viscivorus  (Missel  thrush) -(D). 

3 Turdus  pilaris  (Fieldfare) -(D) . 

4 Turdus  musicus  (Song  thrush) -(D). 

(E)  Family  Stumidae-Starlings , Mynahs 

All  species  (D) , except  Sturnus  vulgaris 
(Starling)  and  Gracula  religiosa  or  Eulabes 
religiosa  (Hill  mynahs)  are  not  prohibited. 

(F)  Family  Ploceidae-Sparrows,  Weavers,  Queleas 

1 Genus  Passer (Sparrow)  All  species, 
except  Passer  domesticus . (English  house 
sparrow)  is  not  prohibited. 

2 Foudia  madagascariensis  (Madagascar  weaver) - 
(D). 

3 Ploceus  baya  (Baya  weaver) -(D). 

4 Genus  Quelea  (Queleas) -All  species- (D). 

(G)  Family  Estrildidae-Waxbills,  Munias,  Ricebirds 
1 Padda  oryzivora  (Java  sparrow) -(D) . 

(H)  Family  Emberizidae-Yellowhammer 
Emberiza  citrinella  (Yellowhammer) -(D) . 

(I)  Order  Falconiformes-Falcons,  Eagles,  Hawks, 
Vultures , 

1 Vultures  All  species- (D) 

2 Falcons,  Eagles,  Hawks- (D).  except  not 
prohibited  under  conditions  set  forth  in  Section 
670,  Title  14,  California  Code  of  Regulations. 

(J)  Order  Strigiformes-Owls 

All  species- (D),  except  Great  Horned  Owl 
(Bubo  virginianus)  not  prohibited  under  conditions 
set  forth  in  Section  670,  Title  14,  California 
Code  of  Regulations. 
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(K)  Faaily  Pyconotidae-Bulbuls  or  Fruit  Thrushes 
Pycnonotus  jocosus  (Red-whiskered  bulbul) -(D). 

(L)  Faaily  Zosteropidae-Whiteeyes 

• Genus  Zosterops  (Whiteeyes) -All  species- (D) . 

(M)  Faaily  Ps ittac idae-Parrots , parakeets 
Myiopai tta  aonachus  (Monk  or  Quaker  parakeet) - 

(D). 

(2)  Class  Kaaaalia-aaaaals. 

(A)  Order  Primates -Monkeys,  Apes 

All  species  (W) , except  Family  Hominidae 
not  prohibited. 

(B)  Order  Edendata-Sloths,  Anteaters,  Armadillos,  etc. 
All  species: 

1 Family  Dasypodidae-Armadillos-All  Species- (D) . 

2 Family  Bradypodidae-Sloths-(W) . 

3 Family  Myrmecophagidae-Anteaters- (W) . 

(C)  Order  Karsupialia-Marsupials  or  Pouched  Animals 

1 Didelphis  virginiana  (Common  opossum) -(D) . 

2 All  other  species- (W). 

(D)  Order  Insectivora-Shrevs , Moles,  Hedgehogs,  etc. 
All  species- (D) . 

(E)  Order  Dermoptera-Gliding  Lemurs 
All  species- (D) . 

(F)  Order  Chiroptera-Bats 
All  species- (D). 

(G)  Order  Monotremata-Spiny  Anteaters,  Platypuses 
All  species- (W) . 

(H)  Order  Pholidota-Pangolins  or  Scaly  Anteaters 
All  species- (W) . 

(I)  Order  Lagomorpha-Pikas,  Rabbits,  and  Hares 
All  species- (D) , except  domesticated  races  of 
rabbits  and  hares  of  the  Family  Leporidae-not 
prohibited  and  exempt  from  permit  requirement. 
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(J)  Order  Rodent ia-Hams ter , Field  Mice,  Voles, 
Muskrats,  Gerbils,  Squirrels,  Chipmunks, 
Woodchucks,  and  Prairie  Dogs. 

1 All  species- (D),  except: 

a Ondatra  zibethica  (Muskrats) -Not  prohibited 
under  conditions  set  forth  in  Fish  and  Game 
Code  Section  2250; 

b Domesticated  races  of  golden  hamsters  of 
the  species  Mesocricatus  aruatus  and 
domesticated  races  of  dwarf  hamsters  of  the 
Genus  Phodopus  not  prohibited  and  exempt 
from  permit  requirement; 

c Domesticated  races  of  rats  or  mice  (white 
or  albino;  trained,  dancing  or  spinning, 
laboratory-reared)  not  prohibited  and 
exempt  from  permit  requirement; 

d Domesticated  races  of  guinea  pigs  of  the 
species  Cavia  porcallus  not  prohibited  and 
exempt  from  permit  requirement;  and 

e Domesticated  races  of  chinchillas  of  the 
species  Chinchilla  laniger  not  prohibited 
and  exempt  from  permit  requirement. 

(K)  Order  Caraivora-Raccoons , Ringtailed  Cats, 
Kinkajous,  Coatis,  Cacomistles,  Weasels,  Ferrets, 
Skunks,  Polecats,  Stoats,  Mongoose,  Civets, 

Wolves,  Foxes,  Coyotes,  Lions,  Tigers,  Ocelots, 
Bobcats,  Servals,  Leopards,  Jaguars,  Cheetahs, 
Bears,  etc. 

1 Family  Felidae-All  species 

a Acinonyx  jubatus  (cheetahs)-  All  species- 
(D). 

b All  other  species- (W) , except  that  domestic 
cat  is  not  prohibited  and  is  exempt  from 
permit  requirement. 

2 Family  Canidae  - All  species- (W). 

a Wolf  hybrids  Canis  familisuris  (domestic 
dog)  x Canis  lupus  (wolf) . 
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i Any  FI  (first)  generation  wolf 
hybrid  whelped  on  or  before 
February  4,  1988  may  be  possessed 
under  permit  from  the  department. 

ii  No  state  permit  is  required  to 
possess  the  progeny  of  FI 
generation  wolf  hybrids,  but  cities 
and  counties  may  prohibit 
possession  or  require  a permit. 

b Domesticated  dogs  are  not  prohibited  and  no 
permit  is  required. 

3 Family  Viverridae  - All  species- (D) . 

4 Family  Procyonidae  - All  species  (including 
Procyon  lotor  (American  raccoon) ) -(D) . 

a Ailuris  fulgens  (Lesser  panda) -(W). 

b Aiuropoda  melanoleuca  (Giant  panda) -(W). 

c Bassariscus  astutus  (Ringtail  or 
Ringtailed  cat)-(W). 

d Jentinkia  sumichrasti  (Mexican  and  Central 
American  Cacomistle) -(W) . 

e All  other  species- (D) . 

5 Family  Mustelidae  - All  species  including 
skunks . 

a Ambloynx  cinerea  (Oriental  small-clawed 
otter) -(W) . 

b Aonyx  capensis  (African  clawless  otter)  - 
(W)  . 

c Pteronura  brasiliensis  (Giant  otter) -(W). 

d All  species  of  Genus  Lutra  (River  otters) - 

(W). 

e All  other  species- (D) . 

6 All  others- (W) . 

(L)  Tubulidentata-Aardvarks 
All  species- (W). 

(M)  Order  Proboscidae-Elephants 
All  species-(W). 
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(■)  Order  Hyracoidae-Hyraxes 
All  species- (W). 

(O)  Order  Sirenia-Dugongs,  Manatees 
All  species- (W) . 

(P)  Order  Perissodactyla-Horses,  Zebras,  Tapirs, 
Rhinoceroses,  etc.  All  species- (W) , except  Family 
Equidae  is  not  prohibited  and  is  exempt  from 
permit  requirement. 

(Q)  Order  Artiodactyla-Swine,  Peccaries,  Camels,  Deer, 
Elk,  Moose,  Antelope,  Cattle,  Goats,  Sheep,  etc. 
All  species- (D)  except: 

1 No  permit  required  for  Bos  taurusi  and  Bos 
indicus  (Domestic  cattle)  Bos  grunniens  (Yak) ; 
Ovis  arias  (Domestic  sheep) ; Capra  hlrcus 
(Domestic  goat) ; Bus  scrota  domestica  (Domestic 
swine) ; Llama  glama  (Llama) ; Llama  pocos 
(Alpaca) ; Llama  guanacoe  (guanaco) ; Hybrids  of 
llama,  alpaca  and  guanacos;  Camelus  bactrianus 
and  Camelus  dromedarius  (Camels;  and  Bison  bison 

(American  bison) ; 

2 Permits  may  be  issued  to  California  licensed 
domesticated  game  breeders  for  species  of  Elk 
(Genus  Cervus)  which  are  already  maintained 
within  California;  and 

3 Permits  may  be  issued  to  California  licensed 
domesticated  game  breeders  for  other  members  of 
the  Family  Cervidae,  except  Cervus  elephus  (Red 
deer) ; for  races  of  Ovis  csuiadensis  (Bighorn 
sheep)  which  are  now  or  were  formerly  indigenous 
to  this  state;  for  Antilocapra  americana 
(Pronghorn  antelope) ; and  Bus  scrota  (European 
wild  boar) . 

(3)  Class  Amphibia-Frogs,  Toads,  Salamanders 

(A)  Family  Bufonidae-Toads 

Buto  marinus,  Buto  paracnemis , Buto  horribilis 
(Giant  toad  or  marine  toad  group)  and  all  other 
large  toads  from  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America- (D) . 

(B)  Family  Pipidae-Tongueless  Toads 

All  species  of  the  Genus  Xenopus-(D) . 

(4)  Class  Agnatha- Jawless  Fishes 
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(A)  Family  Petromyzontidae-Lampreys 
All  nonnative  species- (D). 

(5)  Class  Osteichthyes-Bony  Fishes 

(A)  Family  Percichthyidae-Temperate  Basses 

The  species  Morone  americana  (White  perch)  - 

(D). 

(B)  Family  Clupeidae-Herrings 

Dor o soma  cepedianum  (Gizzard  shad) -(D). 

(C)  Family  Sciaenidae-Drums 

Aplodinotus  grunniens  (Freshwater  drum) -(D). 

(D)  Family  Characidae-Characins 

1 As ty an  ax  fasciatus  (Banded  tetra)-(D). 

2 All  species  of  the  genera  Serrasalnus , 
Serrasalmo,  Pygocentrus,  Taddyella, 
Rooseveltiella,  and  Pygopristis  (Piranhas) -(D) . 

3 Hoplias  malabaricus  (Tigerfish) -(D) 

(E)  Family  Salmonidae-Salmons 

Nonindigenous  Atlantic  salmon  ( Salmo  salcur) , or 
roe  thereof  prohibited  in  the  Smith  River 
watershed. 

(F)  Family  Lepisosteidae-Gars 
All  species- (D) . 

(G)  Family  Amiidae-Bowf ins 
All  species- (D) . 

(H)  Family  Poeciliidae-Livebearers 
Belonesox  belizanus  (Pike  top  minnow) -(D). 

(I)  Family  Channidae-Snakeheads 
All  species- (D). 

(J)  Family  Cyprinidae-Carps  or  Minnows 

1 Leuciscus  idus  (D) . 

2 Ctenopharyngodon  idellus  (Grass  carp)- 
(D). 

(X)  Family  Trichomycteridae  (Pygidiidae) -Parasitic 
Cat fishes 
All  species- (D) . 
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(L)  Family  Cetopsidae-Whalelike  Catfishes 
All  species- (D) . 

(M)  Family  Clariidae-Airbreathing  Catfishes 

All  species  of  the  genera  Clarias,  Dinotopterus , 
and  Heterobranchus- ( D) . 

(N)  Family  Heteropneustidae  (Saccobranchidae) -Airsac 
Catfishes 

All  species- (D) . 

(O)  Family  Cichlidae-Cichlids 

1 Tilapia  sparnmtnii  (Tilapia) -(D) . 

2 Tilapia  zillii  (Redbelly  tilapia) -(D) 
except  permits  may  be  issued  to  a 
person  or  an  agency  for  importation, 
transportation,  or  possession  in  the  counties  of 
San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside, 

i San  Diego,  and  Imperial. 

(P)  Family  Anguillidae-Freshwater  Eels. 

All  species  of  Genus  Anguilla- (D) . 

(6)  Class  Chondrichthyes-Cartilaginous  Fishes 

(A)  Family  Carcharhinidae-Requiem  sharks 

All  species  of  Genus  Carcharhinus  (Freshwater 
sharks) -(D) . 

(B)  Family  Potamotrygonidae-River  Stingrays 
All  species- (D). 

(7)  Class  Reptilia-Reptiles 

(A)  Order  Crocodilia-Crocodiles,  Caimans,  Alligator, 
and  Gavials 

All  species- (D). 

(B)  Family  Chelyridae-Snapping  Turtles 
All  species- (D). 

(C)  Family  Elapidae-Cobras , Coral  Snakes,  Mambas, 
Kraits,  etc. 

All  species- (D). 

(D)  Family  Viper idae-Adders  and  Vipers 
All  species- (D). 

(B)  Family  Crotalidae-Pit  Vipers 

All  species- (D),  except  Crotalus  viridis 
(western  rattlesnake) , Crotalus  atrox  (Western 
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Authority: 

Reference: 


diamondback  rattlesnake)  , CrotsLlus  ruber  (Red 
diamondback  rattlesnake) , Crotalus  scutulatus 
(Mojave  rattlesnake) , Crotalus  mitchelll  (Speckled 
rattlesnake)  and  Crotalus  cerastes  (sidewinder) 
not  prohibited. 

(F)  Family  Colubridae-Colubrids 

1 Dispbolidus  typus  ( Booms lang) -(D) . 

2 Theoltomis  kitlandil  (Bird  or  Vine  snake)  - 
(D) . 

(8)  Class  Crustacea-Crustaceaas 

(A)  All  species  of  Family  Cambaridae-Crayf ish,  etc. 

(D)  , except  Procambarus  clarkii  and  Orconectes 
virilis. Hot  prohibited. 

(B)  All  species  of  Genus  Eriocheir(D) 

(2)  Class  Gas tropoda-S lugs.  Snails 

All  nonnative -species  of  slugs  and  land  snails,  (D) , 
except: 

(A)  Rumlna  decollate  (decollate  snail)  in  the  counties 
of  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  Imperial,  Orange, 

San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  Tulare  and  Santa 
Barbara  not  prohibited  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
appropriate  county  agricultural  commissioners. 

(B)  Helix  a spersa  (brown  garden  snail)-  not 
prohibited. 


Sections  2118  and  2120,  Fish  and  Game  Code. 

Sections  1002,  2116,  2118,  2118.2,  2118.4, 
2119-2155,  3005.9  and  3005.92,  Fish  am d Game  Code 
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671.1  Permits  for  Possession  of  Wild  Animals. 

(a)  Authorised  Permits.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Departments 
of  Health  and  Food  and  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  Section  671,  Title  14,  CCR,  may  issue 
permits  for  the  importation,  transportation  and  possession  of  species 
listed  in  Section  671  to  zoological  gardens,  colleges,  universities, 
government  research  agencies,  other  bona  fide  scientific  institutions 
as  determined  by  the  department  and  to  persons  authorized  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b) (1)  through  (8)  of  this  section. 

(1)  General  Provisions.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  import, 
export,  transport,  maintain  or  dispose  of  any 
prohibited  species  except  as  authorized  by  these 
regulations  and  pursuant  to  terms  and  conditions 
established  by  the  department  to  specifically  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  animal  and  to  provide  for  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

(2)  Inspection  of  Facility.  A permit  shall  not  be  issued 
by  the  department  unless  the  applicant's  facilities 
have  been  inspected  and  approved.  Inspections  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  department's  employees,  persons 
designated  by  the  department  pursuant  to  Section  2020 
of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code,  or  a licensed  veterinarian 
or  any  person  who  has  obtained  a degree  in  veterinary 
medicine  from  a college  or  university  accredited  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  (See  subsection 
(c)(6)(B)). 

(3)  Prohibited  transfer.  It  is  unlawful  to  transfer 
possession  or  ownership  of  any  prohibited  animal  to 
anyone  not  authorized  to  possess  the  animal  pursuant  to 
Sections  671-671.6. 

(4)  Exportation/Transfer  Notification.  The  department's 
Wildlife  Protection  Division,  1416  Ninth  Street, 
Sacramento,  California  95814  (telephone  no.  916-653- 
9742)  must  be  notified  within  48  hours  of  the 
exportation  or  transfer  of  any  prohibited  species. 

(b)  Types  of  Permits.  The  department  may  authorize  the 
importation,  transportation  and  possession  of  prohibited  species  under 
the  following  permits: 
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(1)  Exhibiting  Permit. 

(A)  Resident.  The  permittee  is  authorized  by  the 
department  to  exhibit,  to  possess  wild  animals  for 

♦ public  display,  including  schools  or  those 

providing  educational  exhibits,  public  exhibition, 
or  public  education,  and  for  commercial 
photographic  use  such  as  in  motion  pictures,  still 
photography  or  television.  Before  any  animal  held 
by  an  exhibitor  may  be  used  for  breeding,  the 
exhibitor  shall  obtain  a special  written 
authorization  from  the  department.  Applicants 
shall  be  at  least  18  years  old,  residents  of 
California,  work  professionally  with  the  desired 
animals  for  profit  or  nonprofit  purposes  and 
possess  the  qualifying  experience  specified  in 
(b)(2) (A) 2 below.  Applicants  shall  provide  the 
following  information: 

(B)  A resume  which  outlines  the  applicant's 
qualifying  experience,  and 

(C)  A letter  of  recommendation  from  the  facility (/ies) 
where  the  applicant  gained  his/her  experience. 

Such  facility (/ies)  shall  possess  a valid 
California  permit  which  authorizes  breeding  or 
exhibiting  or,  if  the  facility  is  out  of  state,  it 
shall  be  licensed  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  permit.  The  letter  shall 
state  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  applicant's 
knowledge  and  experience  in  handling  and  caring 
for  the  particular  species  on  the  applicant's 
request.  Out-of-state  facilities  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of  their  current  USDA  permit  with  the  letter 
for  the  request  to  be  considered. 


(D)  Nonresident.  A permittee  is  authorized  by  the 

department  to  import  into  and  transport,  possess, 
exhibit  and  maintain  within  California  specified 
prohibited  wild  animals  as  designated  in  Section 
671.  This  permit  is  issued  only  to  persons  who 
are  not  residents  of  California,  but  who  are 
licensed  to  exhibit  by  the  USDA  in  another  state 
and  who  professionally  exhibit  animals  in  another 
state.  Permits  shall  be  valid  for  a one-year 
period.  Permittees  shall  not  transport  or  possess 
wild  animals  within  the  state  for  periods 
exceeding  their  exhibiting  itinerary  unless  they 
provide  facilities  which  meet  the  caging  standards  , 
of  Section  671.3  for  each  animal  listed  on  their 
permit.  Applicants  shall  submit  a copy  of  their 
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current  USDA  permit  to  the  department's  Wildlife 
Protection  Division  in  Sacramento  (address  given 
herein)  prior  to  importing  any  animal  into 
California. 

(2)  Wild  Animal  Breeding  Permit.  The  department  shall 
authorize  breeding  only  if  it  determines  that  the 
breeding  will  not  result  in  unneeded  or  uncared  for 
animals,  and  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare  or  to  the  agricultural  interests  or 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  state.  The 
department  may  permit  breeding  of  threatened  and 
endangered  species. 

(A)  Special  Requirements. 

1 General.  Applicants  shall  be  at  least  18 
years  old,  residents  of  California  and 
possess  the  required  qualifying  experience  as 
specified  in  (b)(2)(A)2  below  and  have 
specific  authorized  reasons  for  conducting 
the  breeding  as  set  forth  below.  Applicants 
shall  also  provide  the  following  information: 

2 Qualifying  Experience  Resume.  A resume  which 
outlines  the  applicant's  qualifying 
experience.  Qualifying  experience  is  defined 
as  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  years, 
full-time,  hands-on  general  experience  caring 
for  wild  animals  at  a facility (/ies)  engaged 
in  a similar  or  directly  related  activity. 
This  experience  shall  include  a total  of  one 
year  of  hands-on  experience  by  the  applicant 
or  his/her  full-time  employee  in  specifically 
caring  for  wild  animals  in  the  same  family  or 
closely  related  taxonomic  family  as  each 
animal  for  which  a breeding  permit  is  being 
requested.  After  the  two  years  of  experience, 
the  permittee  may  be  authorized  to  acquire 
additional  wild  animals  beyond  those 
permitted  with  his/her  qualifying  experience, 
by  hiring  someone  with  the  qualifying 
experience  to  specifically  care  for  such 
animals  for  a period  of  one  year  or  by 
serving  an  apprenticeship  for  a period  of  one 
year  under  the  direct  supervision  of  someone 
who  has  the  minimum  qualifying  experience 
with  the  type  of  animal  the  permittee  wishes 
to  acquire. 
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3 Letter  of  Recommendation.  A letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  f acility (/ies)  where 
the  applicant  gained  his/her  experience 
stating  the  quality  and  extent  of  the 
applicant's  knowledge  and  experience. 

4 Written  confirmation.  Written  confirmation 
from  the  permittee  that  the  requested 
breeding  authorization  is  necessary,  or  that 
the  animal  to  be  bred  is  a rare,  threatened 
or  endangered  species  and  that  further 
captive  breeding  of  the  species  is  necessary 
and  desirable. 

5 Letter  of  Intent.  A letter  from  the 
university,  research  facility,  exhibitor, 
breeder,  zoological  garden  or  other 
authorized  recipient  requesting  the  progeny, 
stating  that  the  progeny  shall  be  maintained 
in  accordance  with  Sections  671-671.6. 

(B)  Special  Breeding  Permit.  The  department  may 
authorize  an  authorized  exhibitor  to  conduct  a 
single  breeding  of  a wild  animal  which  is  listed 
on  their  permit. 

(3)  Brokering  or  Dealing  Permit.  The  permittee  is 

authorized  by  the  department  to  act  as  a broker  or 
dealer  in  a transaction  involving  the  buying  and/or 
selling  of  prohibited  wild  animals. 

(A)  Special  Requirements. 

1 General.  Applicants  shall  be  at  least  18 
years  old,  residents  of  California  or 
nonresidents  who  transport  animals  within  the 
state. 

2 Minimum  Caging  Period.  Animals  may  be  kept 
in  their  minimum  specified  transport  caging 
for  a period  not  to  exceed  48  hours.  An 
extension  may  be  granted  for  a period  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  48  hours  if  approved  by 
the  local  warden. 

3 Transportation  Permit.  All  animals  being 
moved  within  California  shall  be  covered  by  a 
transportation  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  or,  if  appropriate,  by  a letter  from 
an  American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks 
and  Aquariums  (AAZPA)  accredited  institution. 
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4 Nonresident  Restriction.  The  nonresident 

dealer  shall  only  transport  animals  between 
permittees  authorized  by  this  section  or 
between  AAZPA  accredited  institutions  and 
permittees  or  ship  them  out  of  state  in 
compliance  with  Federal  guidelines. 

(4)  Fur  Farming  Permit.  A permittee  is  authorized  to 
conduct  fur  farming  operations.  Permits  for  fur 
farming  require  commission  approval.  Applicants  shall 
be  at  least  18  years  old,  residents  of  California, 
raise  and  breed  prohibited  wild  animals  for  the 
commercial  fur  industry  and  possess  the  qualifying 
experience  specified  in  subsection  671. 1 (b) (2) (A) 2 . 
Applicants  shall  utilize  a humane  method  of  euthanasia 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  department. 

(5)  Detrimental  Species  Permit. 

(A)  Issuance  of  permits.  Permits  to  possess 

detrimental  wild  animals  may  be  issued  only  to  the 
following: 

1 American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and 
Aquariums  (AAZPA)  accredited  facilities, 
universities,  colleges,  governmental  research 
agencies  or  other  bona  fide  scientific 
institutions,  as  determined  by  the 
department,  engaging  in  scientific  or  public 
health  research.  Such  facilities  are  not 
mandated  to  comply  with  subsection 
671.1(b) (2) (A) 1 through  5; 

2 Persons  not  designated  in  (b)(5)(A)l  above 
with  specific  Commission  approval,  except  the 
department  may  issue  permits  as  authorized  in 
Section  671  for: 

a Birds.  Orders  Falconiformes  and 

Strigiformes,  under  conditions  set  forth 
in  Section  670. 

b Mammals.  Muskrats,  under  conditions  set 

forth  in  Section  2250,  Fish  and  Game 
Code,  and  as  authorized  in  Section 
671(c) (2) (J) a. 

c Gastropods-the  decollate  snail,  as 

authorized  in  Section  671(c)(9)(A). 
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(B)  Application.  When  applying  for  a permit  to 

possess  detrimental  species,  the  applicant  shall 
submit  the  original  application  to  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game,  Wildlife  Protection  Division, 
1416  Ninth  Street,  Box  944209,  Sacramento, 
California  04244-2090. 

(C)  Concurrence  of  Department  of  Health  Services  and 
Food  and  Agriculture.  The  Department  may  issue  a 
Detrimental  Species  Permit  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health  Services, 
if  applicable. 

(6)  Clearinghouse  Permit.  The  department  may  authorize 
prior  permittees,  or  any  individual  who  has  qualifying 
experience  as  defined  in  subsection  671.1(b) (2) (A) 2 and 
who  has  an  approved  facility  to  house  am  animal,  to 
receive  and  house  an  animal  that  has  been  seized  by  the 
department,  or  that  the  department  determines  has  been 
orphamed  or  abandoned.  Such  amimals  may  not  be  bred  or 
used  for  commercial  purposes  without  specific 
authorization  from  the  commission. 

(7)  Animal  Care  Permit.  The  department  may  issue  permits 
authorizing  the  possession  of  a prohibited  wild  amimal 
to  persons  who  do  not  qualify  under  subsections 
671.1(b) (l)-(3)  and  (b)(6),  but  who  have  the 
demonstrated  experience  amd  ability  to  house  an  animal 
and  who  were  legally  in  possession  of  their  amimals 
prior  to  January  1992. 

(8)  Sheltering  Permit.  Applicants  shall  have  facilities 
which  qualify  as  a shelter  pursuant  to  Section  2203  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  Code  and  shall  not  engage  in  any 
other  activity  authorized  by  this  section.  A permittee 
is  authorized  by  the  department  to  receive  animals 
which  were  previously  permitted  in  California.  The 
department  may  use  a permittee's  facilities  to  receive 
and  maintain  orphaned,  seized  or  surrendered  animals. 

(A)  Special  Requirements. 

1 Importation.  Shelter  permittees  may  import 
animals  only  when  such  importation  is 
approved  by  the  commission  and  the  applicant 
provides  the  department's  Wildlife  Protection 
Division,  1416  Ninth  Street,  Box  944209, 
Sacramento,  94244-2090  with  written 
verification  that  appropriate  receiving 
facilities  outside  of  California  were 
contacted  and  no  housing  was  available,  and 
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that  these  specific  animals  would  be 
euthanized  if  they  cannot  be  placed  in 
California. 

2 Caging  Provisions.  Shelters  shall  meet  all 
housing  requirements  as  provided  for  in 
Section  671.3. 

3 Notification  Within  24  Hours.  Subject  to  the 
limitations  set  forth  above  a shelter  may 
accept  animals  at  any  time.  The  permittee 
shall  notify  the  department  in  writing  by 
certified  mail  within  24  hours  of  receipt  of 
any  animal.  Failure  on  the  part  of  a shelter 
to  notify  the  department  of  receipt  of  a wild 
animal  shall  result  in  the  revocation  or 
suspension  of  its  permit. 

4 Prohibition  on  Purchasing,  Selling  and 
Breeding.  Shelters  shall  not  purchase,  sell 
or  breed  any  animals  listed  as  detrimental 
(D)  in  Section  671.  A shelter  may  exhibit  its 
animals  at  its  facility  for  fund-raising 
purposes  and  may  only  transfer  animals  to 
authorized  permittees. 

5 Resume  Requirement.  The  applicant  shall 
submit  a resume  indicating  any  qualifying 
experience  with  wild  animals,  as  required  in 
subsection  671. 1(b) (2) (A) 2 . 

(c)  Permit  Information. 

(1)  Application.  Applications  for  permits  and  the 

application  and  inspection  fees  (see  subsection  (c) (6) 
of  this  section)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game,  Wildlife  Protection  Division, 
Sacramento  (address  given  herein) . The  following 
information  shall  accompany  an  application  for  a permit 
to  conduct  activities  authorized  by  subsections  (b) (1) 
through  (8)  above,  as  well  as  when  applying  for  any 
renewal  of  these  permits: 

(A)  Current  animal  inventory  including  the  common  and 
scientific  name,  sex,  age  and  source  of  each 
animal  listed  in  Section  671,  which  the  permittee 
owns  or  in  the  case  of  a nonresident  exhibiting 
permit,  an  inventory  of  the  animals  that  will  be 
entering  the  state  plus  their  itinerary; 
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(B)  A signed  statement  by  a licensed  veterinarian  or 
from  any  person  vho  has  obtained  a degree  in 
veterinary  medicine  from  a college  or  university 
accredited  by  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  stating  he/ she  is  the  veterinarian  of 
record  and  including  the  veterinarian! 's  address 
and  license  number.  The  veterinarian  shall  certify 
that  he/ she  has  observed  each  of  the  permittee's 
animals  at  least  once  during  the  prior  year  and 
that  they  have  been  appropriately  immunized  and 
cared  for; 

(C)  Applicants  for  permits  to  breed  or  exhibit  animals 
shall  submit  the  documentation  required  by 
subsection  (c) (1) (A)  above  with  their  initial 
application  only;  and 

(D)  A letter  from  the  applicant  indicating  how  he/ she 
intends  to  use  the  animals  during  the  new  permit 
period. 

(2)  Term  of  Permit.  Permits  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  valid  for  a term  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  issue. 

(3)  Renewal.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  permittee  to 
initiate  any  and  all  renewals.  In  addition  to  the 
information  and  application  fee  required,  the  renewal 
application  shall  also  be  accompanied  by  a signed, 
sworn  affidavit  indicating  that  the  animals  held  during 
the  previous  year  were  possessed  and  used  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  Sections  671-671.6. 

Permits  issued  by  the  department  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  issued  by  the  Sacramento  Headquarters 
Office. 

(4)  Denial.  The  department  may  deny  the  issuance  of  a 
permit  for  failure  to  comply  with  terms  and  conditions 
of  a permit  or  the  provisions  of  Sections  671-671.6. 

Any  person  denied  a permit  under  these  regulations  may 
request  a hearing  before  the  commission  to  show  cause 
why  their  permit  request  should  not  be  denied. 

(5)  Revocation.  Any  permit  issued  pursuant  to  these 
regulations  may  be  canceled  or  suspended  at  any  time  by 
the  commission  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a permit  or  for  failure  to  comply  with 
Sections  671-671.6,  after  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  or  without  a hearing  upon  conviction  of  a 
violation  of  these  regulations  by  a court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 
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(6)  Fees.  Pursuant  to  sections  2150  and  2150.2  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Code,  the  following  fees  have  been  established 
to  offset  costs  of  administering  and  enforcing  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  importation, 
transportation  and  possession  of  wild  animals: 

(A)  Permit  Fee: 

1 Exhibiting:  $250.00 

2 Breeding:  $250.00 

3 Brokering  or  Dealing:  $250.00 

4 Fur  Farming:  $250.00 

5 Detrimental  Species  Issued  Pursuant  to 
Subsection  (b)(5)(A)l:  $250.00 

6 Clearinghouse:  $30.00 

7 Animal  Care:  $30.00 

8 Sheltering:  No  Fee 

(B)  Inspection  Fee:  $100.00  annually  for  two 

inspections  per  year.  If  an  inspection  requires 
more  than  two  hours,  or  additional  inspections  are 
required  to  verify  corrections  of  facilities  for 
compliance  with  these  regulations  an  additional 
$25.00  per  hour  shall  be  charged.  The  inspection 
fee  shall  be  waived  if  a person  submits  an  annual 
statement  from  a licensed  veterinarian  or  from  any 
person  who  has  obtained  a degree  in  veterinary 
medicine  from  a college  or  university  accredited 
by  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
certifying  that  the  animals  have  been  inspected  at 
least  twice  during  the  year,  at  six  month 
intervals,  and  that  the  animals  are  being  cared 
for  and  housed  in  accordance  with  sections 
671.2-671.3.  The  Commission  may  suspend  or  revoke 
the  permit  of  any  persons  who  fails  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  No  person  may 
falsely  certify  that  the  facility  has  been 
inspected  and  that  such  facility  is  in  compliance. 
USDA  licensed  exhibitors,  breeders  and  dealers 
shall  provide  copies  of  their  most  recent  USDA 
inspection  form  to  the  department  at  the  time  of 
their  permit  renewal  application.  Any  person 
holding  a permit  authorized  under  section  671.1 
shall  allow  the  department's  employees  to  enter 
his/her  premises  upon  request  to  inspect 
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facilities  at  a reasonable  hour,  animal  equipment 
and  animals  possessed  by  the  permittee,  or  to 
inspect,  audit,  or  copy  any  permit,  books  or 
records  required  to  be  kept  by  these  regulations 
or  federal  regulations  relating  to  wild  animal 
ownership. 


Authority:  Sections  1002,  2120,  2122,  2150,  and  2150.2,  Fish  and  Game 
Code. 

Reference:  Sections  2116-2118,  2150.4,  2150.5,  2151,  2185,  2186,  2187, 
2189  and  2190,  Fish  and  Game  Code. 
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671.2  Humane  Care  and  Treatment  of  Wild  Animals 

(a)  Care  and  Treatment  Provisions.  Except  as  provided  by 
subsection  (c)  below,  every  person  issued  a permit  pursuant  to  Section 
671.1  shall  comply  with  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  Food.  Food  shall  be  wholesome,  palatable  and  free  from 
contamination  and  shall  be  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  nutritive  value  to  maintain  the  animal  in 
good  health.  The  diet  shall  be  prepared  with 
consideration  for  the  age,  species,  condition,  and  size 
of  each  animal. 

(2)  Feeding.  Animals  not  in  hibernation  shall  be  fed  at 
least  once  a day.  Food  receptacles  shall  be  clean  and 
sanitary.  Food  shall  be  accessible  to  all  animals  in 
the  enclosure  and  placed  to  prevent  contamination.  If 
self-feeders  are  used,  adequate  measures  shall  be  taken 
to  prevent  mold,  contamination,  deterioration  or  caking 
of  food. 

(3)  Water.  Potable  water  must  be  accessible  to  the  animals 
at  all  times  or  provided  as  often  as  necessary  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  animal  as  directed  by  a 
licensed  veterinarian.  All  water  receptacles  shall  be 
clean  and  sanitary. 

(4)  Cleaning  of  enclosures.  Excrement  shall  be  removed  from 
enclosures  at  least  once  per  day  or  in  the  case  of 
large  pasture  areas  , large  flight  cages,  breeding 
chambers  or  large  natural  habitat  enclosures,  as  often 
as  necessary  to  maintain  animals  in  a healthy 
condition.  When  enclosures  are  cleaned  by  hosing  or 
flushing,  adequate  measures  shall  be  taken  to  protect 
confined  animals  from  the  direct  spray. 

(5)  Disinfection  of  enclosures.  After  an  animal  with  an 
infectious  or  transmissible  disease  is  removed  from  a 
cage,  room,  or  pen/run,  that  enclosure  shall  be 
disinfected  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  a 
licensed  veterinarian. 

(6)  Pest  control.  Programs  of  disease  prevention  and 
parasite  control,  euthanasia  and  adequate  veterinary 
care  shall  be  established  and  maintained  under  the 
supervision  of  a licensed  veterinarian.  The  pest 
control  program  shall  be  reviewed  annually  by  the 
veterinarian  for  the  safe  use  of  materials  and  methods. 
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(7)  Daily  observation.  Animals  shall  be  observed  every  day 
by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  care  of  the  animals  or 
by  someone  working  under  his  or  her  direct  supervision. 
Sick  or  diseased,  stressed,  injured,  or  lame  animals 
shall  be  provided  with  veterinary  care  or  humanely 
destroyed . 

(8)  Handling.  Animals  shall  be  handled  expeditiously  and 
carefully  so  as  not  to  cause  unnecessary  discomfort, 
behavioral  stress,  or  physical  harm  to  the  animal.  An 
animal  may  be  placed  on  a chain  and  collar  only  when 
being  transported  by  an  attendant  between  areas  on  a 
permittee's  premises  or  between  a mode  of  conveyance 
and  a worksite  or  veterinarian's  office  , or  when  the 
handler  is  working  or  exercising  the  animal (s)  within 
the  compound.  Care  shall  be  exercised  to  avoid  harm  to 
the  handler  or  the  general  public.  The  animal (s)  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  roam  free  outside  of  a compound, 
except  when  under  the  control  of  the  handler  during 
filming  or  exhibition. 

Exceptions:  Elephants  chained  pursuant  to  subsection 

671.3 (b) (2) (M) (4)  (see  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
Manual  No.  671-2/25/92) . Raptors  may  be  jessed  and 
tethered. 

(9)  Chaining/ staking.  Animal (s)  shall  not  be  chained  or 
otherwise  tethered  to  a stake,  post,  tree,  building  or 
other  anchorage,  except  during  filming,  training  or 
exhibition,  in  an  emergency  situation  or  when  repairs 
are  being  made  to  the  cage.  The  animal (s)  shall  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  handler  or  his 
designee  at  all  times. 

Exceptions:  Elephants  chained  pursuant  to  subsection 

671.3 (b) (2) (M) (4)  (see  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
Manual  No.  671-2/25/92) . Raptors  may  be  jessed  and 
tethered . 

(10)  Public  display.  Animals  shall  be  publicly  displayed 
only  for  periods  of  time  and  under  conditions 
consistent  with  the  animal's  health  and  comfort.  The 
animal  must  be  handled  so  there  is  no  perceived  risk  to 
the  public  in  the  judgement  of  the  department's 
enforcement  officer,  with  sufficient  distance  allowed 
between  animal  acts  and  the  viewing  public  to  assure 
safety  to  both  the  public  and  the  animals.  Animals  on 
display  shall  be  contained  within  an  escape-proof  area 
or  enclosure  at  all  times  when  not  under  the  immediate 
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control  of  a handler.  Circus  or  traveling  show  animals 
shall  be  allowed  a rest  period  of  at  least  4 hours  per 
day  within  an  enclosure  as  directed  by  a licensed 
veterinarian. 

(b)  Log  Requirement.  Persons  authorized  to  possess  prohibited 
wild  animals  pursuant  to  Section  671.1  shall  maintain  a written  log 
for  the  animal (s)  in  their  possession  which  documents  each  animal's 
health  care.  The  log  shall  be  written  in  the  English  language  and 
shall  contain  the  following  information:  animal  treated,  identifying 
marks  or  characteristics,  date  of  treatment,  type  of  treatment,  and 
signature  of  veterinarian,  if  applicable.  This  log  shall  be  made 
available  to  department  officers  or  its  authorized  agent  on  demand. 

(c)  Alternative  Care  and  Treatment  Authorized  by  Veterinarian. 
When  specifically  directed  in  writing  by  a licensed  veterinarian,  a 
person  may  provide  alternative  care  and  treatment.  The  veterinarian's 
written  instructions  for  long-term  care  of  the  animals  held  under  the 
permit  shall  be  presented  to  the  inspector  at  the  time  of  inspection. 
The  implementation  of  any  short-term  exceptions  to  the  veterinarian's 
long-term  instructions  or  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  671.2(a)(1) 
through  (10)  above  shall  be  verified  in  writing  in  the  animal's  log  by 
the  permittee  within  10  working  days  from  the  date  of  the  action. 

Such  exception  shall  not  exceed  two  weeks  without  written  concurrence 
from  a licensed  veterinarian. 


Authority:  Section  2120,  Pish  end  Game  Code. 

Reference:  Sections  2116.5,  2118  end  2120,  Pish  end  Geme  Code. 
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671.3  Minimum  Facility  and  Caging  Standards  for  Wild  Animals  Housed  at 
Permanent  Facilities. 

(a)  General  Housing  Requirements  and  Specifications. 

(1)  All  cages  or  enclosures  shall  be  completely  enclosed 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

(2)  Compatible  animals  may  be  held  in  the  same  enclosure  if 
the  required  floor  space  is  provided. 

(3)  Common  walls  between  noncompatible  animals  shall  be 
constructed  so  that  animals  cannot  gain  access  to  each 
other . 

(4)  If  the  ambient  air  temperature  falls  below  that 
necessary  to  maintain  the  animal  in  a healthy 
condition,  an  artificial  heat  source  that  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  that  minimum  ambient  air  temperature  shall 
be  provided. 

(5)  If  a pool  of  water  is  required,  the  floor  space 
occupied  by  the  pool  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
minimum  floor  space  requirement  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(6)  Night  quarters,  holding  pens  and  nesting  boxes  may  not 
be  used  as  primary  housing. 

(7)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  below,  all  animals 
listed  shall  be  housed  in  facilities  that  have  double 
doors  or,  if  individual  cages  do  not  have  double  doors, 
then  a perimeter  fence  shall  enclose  the  entire 
facility  to  prevent  escape. 

(8)  All  enclosures  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient 
drainage  to  prevent  standing  water  from  accumulating. 

(9)  Wherever  a concrete  floor  is  specified,  either  wood 
plank  flooring  or  natural  substrate  may  be  used  to 
cover  the  concrete  floor. 

(10)  The  following  are  minimum  pen,  cage  or  enclosure  size 
requirements: 
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MINIMUM  PEN.  CAGE  OR  ENCLOSURE  SIZE  REQUIREMENTS 


Floor  Space 
(Sq.  Feet) 

Interior  Ceiling 
or  Outside  Fence 

One 

Two 

Each  Additional 

Height 

Type  of  Animal 
CLASS  AVES  - Birds 

Animal 

Animals 

Animal 

(Feet) 

Ptoceidae,  Estrildidae, 

Zosteropidae  4 4 

More  than  2 birds  requires  a cage  height  of  6 feet. 

♦3/animal 

2 Ceiling 

Alaudidae,  Cuculidae, 

Turdidae,  Sturnidae 
More  than  2 birds  requires  a 

6 6 
cage  height  of  6 feet. 

♦4/animal 

4 " 

Corvidae  12 

More  than  2 birds  requires  a cage  height 

24 

of  6 feet. 

♦12/animal 

5 " 

Falconi formes,  Strigi formes 

Eagle,  Hawkeagle,  Vulture 

100 

150 

♦50/animal 

7 " 

Red-tailed  hawk,  Grt  Horn  owl 

64 

96 

♦32/animal 

7 " 

Peregrine  falcon.  Barn  owl 
Sparrow  hawk.  Screech  owl. 

48 

72 

♦24/animal 

7 " 

Burrowing  owl 
CLASS  MAMMALIA  - Mammals 

36 

54 

♦18/animal 

6 » 

PR I MATA 

MOTE:  THE  CAGE  SIZE  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
THEIR  PROGENY  UNDER  THE  AGE  OF  2 YEARS. 

TWO  PRIMATES  ALSO  MEETS 

THE  CAGE  SIZE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  A PAIR  AND 

Gorilla 

300 

500 

♦200/animal 

8 Ceiling 

Orangutans 

200 

400 

♦200/animal 

10  " 

Chimpanzees 

200 

300 

♦100/animal 

8 " 

Baboons 

100 

200 

♦100/animal 

8 " 

Gibbons,  Langurs 

100 

200 

♦50/animal 

9 " 

Macaques 

Uoollys,  Spiders,  Howlers, 

80 

120 

♦40/animal 

8 " 

Sakis,  Capuchins 

64 

96 

♦32/animal 

8 " 

Marmosets 

16 

24 

♦8/animal 

8 " 

Squirrel,  Titis,  Owl 

36 

54 

♦18/animal 

8 " 

Tree  Shrew 

9 

12 

♦3/animal 

3 " 

EDENTATA 

Sloth 

Armadillo: 

30 

40 

♦10/animal 

8 Ceiling 

(less  than  IS"  length) 

12 

16 

♦3/animal 

1.5  " 

<15M  to  36"  length) 

30 

40 

♦10/animal 

3 » 

(greater  than  36") 

80 

100 

♦20/animal 

5 " 

Tamandua 

40 

50 

♦10/animal 

7 " 

Giant  Anteater 

200 

300 

♦100/animal 

6 " 

MAR SUP 1 ALIA 

Sm.  Opossums 

9 

12 

♦3/animal 

3 " 

Lg.  Opossums 

20 

30 

♦10/animal 

5 - 

Sm.  Wallaby 

60 

90 

♦30/animal 

5 Fence/Wall 

Lg.  Wallaby 

200 

300 

♦100/animal 

6 Fence/Wall 

Tree  Kangaroo 

80 

100 

♦20/animal 

8 Ceiling 

i 


Lg.  Kangaroo 

200 

300 

♦1 00/an irnal 

8 Fence/Uall 

Ual laroo 

200 

300 

♦100/animal 

6 Fence/Uall 

INSECTIVORA 

Hedgehog,  Shrew,  Mole 

3 

6 

♦3/animal 

1 Ceiling 

DERMOPTERA 

Gliding  lemur 

50 

65 

♦15/animal 

8 « 

CHIROPTERA 

Bats 

Use  same  cage  dimensions  as 

comparably  sized  finches,  parrots,  or 
hawks  (see  bird  section). 

MONOTREMATA 

Spiny  Anteater 

25 

35 

♦10/animal 

5 Ceiling 

Platypus 

(See  Monotremata  details 
in  subsection  (b)(2)(G)) 

PHOIIDOTA 

Scaly  Anteater 

Terrestrial  forms 

Same  as  armadillos 

Arboreal  forms 

Same  as  sloth 

IAGOMORPHA 

Wild  Rabbit  or  Hare 

20 

28 

♦8/animal 

5 Ceiling 

ROOENTIA 

Squirrel,  Flying 

20 

40 

+10/animal 

8 " 

Squirrel,  Tree 

20 

40 

♦10/animal 

8 » 

Squirrel,  Ground 

20 

40 

♦10/animal 

5 « 

(Up  to  4 animals 
40  sq.  feet) 

may  be  held  in 

Chipmunk 

20 

30 

♦10/ animal 

5 - 

(Up  to  3 animals 
30  sq.  feet.) 

may  be  held  in 

Prairie  Dog  (males) 

20 

30 

♦10/animal 

5 " 

Acushi 

20 

30 

♦10/animal 

5 - 

Agouti 

30 

40 

♦10/animal 

5 “ 

Paca 

30 

40 

♦10/animal 

5 •• 

Crested  Porcupine 

40 

80 

♦40/animal 

6 “ 

N.A.  Porcupine 

30 

40 

♦10/animal 

7 » 

S.A.  Porcupine 

20 

30 

♦10/animal 

7 « 

Muskrat 

30 

40 

♦10/animal 

6 " 

Beaver 

80 

120 

♦40/animal 

5 “ 

Capybara 

100 

150 

♦50/animal 

5 “ 

CARNIVORA 

Canidae 

Fennec  or  Kit  Fox 

80 

100 

♦40/animal 

6 Ceiling 

Bat-eared  Fox/Arctic  Fox 

80 

100 

♦40/animal 

6 “ 

Gray  Fox 

80 

100 

♦40/animal 

8 “ 

Red  Fox 

80 

100 

♦40/animal 

6 “ 

Jackal 

150 

200 

♦100/animal 

6 " 

Coyote 

150 

200 

♦100/animal 

6 “ 

Wolf 

200 

300 

♦200/animal 

6 " 

Cape  Hunting  Dog 

200 

300 

♦100/animal 

6 - 

Ursidae 

Sun  Bear 

200 

300 

♦100/animal 

8 Ceiling 
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American  Black  Bear 

300 

450 

♦150/animal 

8 - 

Asiatic  Black  Bear 

300 

450 

♦150/animal 

8 ■ 

Sloth  Bear 

300 

450 

♦150/animal 

8 - 

Spectacled  Bear 

300 

450 

♦150/animal 

8 - 

Polar  Bear 

400 

600 

♦200/animal 

10  - 

Grizzly  Bear 

400 

600 

♦200/animal 

8 - 

Russian  Brown  Bear 

300 

450 

♦150/animal 

8 - 

Kodiak  Bear 

400 

600 

♦200/animal 

10  - 

Procyonidae 

Kinkajou 

40 

50 

♦10/animal 

7 Ceiling 

Coatimundi 

50 

60 

♦10/animal 

7 - 

Raccoon 

60 

80 

♦20/animal 

8 - 

Mustelidae 

Weasel /Mink/ Ferret 

30 

Up  to  4 

in  30 

sq.  feet 
♦10/animal 

6 Ceiling 

Tayra 

40 

50 

♦10/animal 

6 - 

Grison 

30 

40 

♦10/animal 

6 » 

Marten 

40 

50 

♦10/animal 

7 ■ 

Wolverine 

100 

200 

♦100/animal 

6 « 

Spotted  Skunk 

20 

Up  to  2 

in  20 

sq.  feet 
♦10/animal 

6 " 

Striped  Skunk 

30 

Up  to  2 

in  30 

sq.  feet 
♦10/animal 

6 ■ 

Otter 

100 

200 

♦100/animal 

6 - 

Badger 

60 

80 

♦30/animal 

6 • 

Viverridae 

Genet,  Civet 

40 

50 

♦10/animal 

7 Ceiling 

Binturong 

100 

150 

♦50/animal 

8 - 

Mongoose 

80 

100 

♦40/animal 

6 - 

Hyaenidae 

Hyena 

200 

300 

♦100/animal 

6 Ceiling 

Lion,  Tiger,  Cheetah, 
Snow  Leopard,  and 
hybrids  thereof 


300 


450 


♦ 150/ animal 


8 Ceiling 


Black  & Spotted  Leopard, 

Jaguar,  Clouded  Leopard, 
Mountain  Lion,  European  Lynx 
and  hybrids  thereof  200 


300 


♦100/aninal 


Caracal,  Bobcat,  Canada  Lynx, 
Golden  Cat,  Ocelot,  Serval, 
Jungle  Cat,  Fishing  Cat  and 
hybrids  thereof 


*40/ animal 


Nargay,  Leopard  Cat,  Pallas  Cat, 
Marble  Cat,  Geoffroy's  Cat, 
African  Wild  Cat,  European 
Wild  Cat,  Jaguarundi,  Little 
Spotted  Cat,  African  Black 
Footed  Cat,  Sand  Cat, 
Flatheaded  Cat,  Pampas  Cat 
and  hybrids  thereof 


♦30/animal 


TU8UL I0ENTATA 


Aardvark 


200 


300 


♦100/animal 


ill 
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PROBOSCIDEA 

Elephant 

1500 

3000 

♦1500/animal 

12  Bam  height 

HYRACOIOEA 

Hyrax 

16 

20 

♦4/animal 

4 Ceiling 

PER  I SSOO ACT YLA 

Tapir 

300 

500 

♦300/animal 

6 Fence/Wall 

Rhinoceros 

1500 

3000 

♦1500/animal 

5 Fence/Wall 

Wild  Ass 

900 

1300 

♦400/animal 

6 Fence/Ual l 

ART I 00 ACT YLA 

Peccary 

100 

150 

♦50/animal 

4 Fence/Wat l 

Wild  Pig 

150 

200 

♦50/animal 

4 Fence/Ual l 

Pigwy  Hippopotamus 

700 

1000 

♦300/animal 

6 Fence/Ual l 

Hippopotamus 

1500 

3000 

♦1500/animal 

7 Fence/Ual l 

Giraffe 

1500 

3000 

♦1500/animal 

18  Bam  height 

(The  following  Artiodactyla  may  have  a 6 foot 

fence  if 

the  facility's  perimeter 

fence  is  8 foot.) 

uhite*tai led  Deer 

600 

800 

♦200/animal 

8 « 

Fallow  Deer 

600 

800 

♦200/animal 

8 « 

Elk/Red  Oeer 

1000 

1400 

♦400/animal 

8 " 

Bison,  European 

1000 

1400 

♦400/animal 

6 - 

Buffalo 

1000 

1400 

♦400/animal 

6 " 

Impala,  Eland 

1000 

1400 

♦400/animal 

8 - 

Other  Antelope 

600 

800 

♦200/animal 

6 » 

Aoudad 

600 

800 

♦200/animal 

6 - 

Wild  Goats  & Sheep 

600 

800 

♦200/animal 

6 - 

iv 
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(b)  Specific  Housing  Requirements.  Permittees  shall  comply  with 
the  following  provisions  except  that  material  or  construction  may  be 
substituted  upon  approval  of  the  inspecting  officer  if  the  permittee 
produces  written  certification  from  a licensed  civil  or  structural 
engineer  that  the  material  and/or  construction  is  of  equivalent 
strength . 

(1)  Class  Aves  - Birds 

All  birds,  except  indigenous  birds  and  birds  in  the 
Orders  Falconiformes  and  Strigiformes,  listed  in 
Section  671  shall  be  housed  in  cages  having  double 
doors  so  constructed  that  the  exterior  door  must  be 
closed  before  the  interior  door  can  be  opened.  Each 
door  or  gate  shall  be  secured  by  a lock.  Perches  shall 
be  large  enough  in  diameter  so  that  the  bird's  claws  do 
not  meet  the  toe  or  pad  on  the  underside  of  the  perch. 

(A)  Orders  Falconiformes  and  Strigiformes. 

Noncompatible  raptors  shall  be  housed  separately 
unless  tethered.  Birds  of  these  orders  held 
pursuant  to  a falconry  license  shall  be  maintained 
in  accordance  with  Section  670,  Title  14,  CCR. 
Tethered  raptors  shall  be  provided  with  a perch 
designed  for  individual  species  of  raptors. 
Tethered  raptors  shall  be  protected  from  predators 
and  shall  be  provided  with  water  for  drinking  and 
bathing.  Tethers  shall  be  constructed  to  allow  the 
bird  freedom  of  normal  movement  without  becoming 
tangled;  such  tethers  shall  be  of  equal  length 
(one  on  each  leg) . Raptors  shall  not  be  tethered 
continuously  unless  they  are  being  flown  on  a 
daily  basis  or  they  are  incapable  of  flying. 

(2)  Class  Mammalia 

(A)  Order  Primates 

1 A shelter  or  a den  box  shall  be  provided.  All 
primates  shall  be  provided  with  natural  or 
artificial  sunlight. 

2 Nocturnal  primates  shall  be  provided  with 
privacy  during  their  daytime  hours. 

3 Nest  boxes  shall  be  provided  for  species  that 
use  them  (e.g.,  tamarins,  marmosets,  owl 
monkeys) . Raised  perches  and  roost  sites 
shall  be  provided  for  arboreal  or 
semi-arboreal  species. 

4 For  brachiating  species  (gibbons  and  spider 
monkeys) , sufficient  vertical  space  must  be 
provided  for  this  activity  which  means 
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perches  shall  be  above  the  floor  at  a height 
that  is  at  least  equivalent  to  twice  the 
length  of  an  adult.  The  ceiling  shall  be  high 
enough  to  allow  room  for  the  animal  to  stand 
erect  on  its  perch  with  arms  extended 
overhead . 

5 Primates  shall  be  provided  with  objects  or 
exercise  systems  appropriate  to  the  age  and 
species  to  promote  physical  and  psychological 
well-being.  These  may  include  sturdy  ropes, 
bars,  branches,  and  chains  and  rings. 

6 New  World  Monkeys  such  as  squirrel,  titis, 
and  owl,  medium  and  large  South  American 
monkeys,  such  as  spiders,  woollys,  howlers, 
capuchins,  and  sakis  held  prior  to  August  3, 
1989  may  be  kept  in  the  currently  approved 
housing  so  that  the  prior  social  structure 
and  environment  of  those  animals  may  be 
maintained.  All  other  housing  requirements 
shall  pertain  to  these  animals. 

7 Apes : 

a.  Gorilla,  Orangutan  and  Chimpanzee 

(i)  The  walls  and  top  of  the  cage  shall 
be  constructed  of  either  6 -inch 
reinforced  concrete;  or  8-inch 
reinforced  concrete  block;  or 
5/8-inch  diameter  steel  bars  spaced 
on  not  greater  than  4-inch  centers 
and  welded  to  horizontal  angle  iron 
bars  1-1/4  inches  x 1/4-inch  thick 
which  are  spaced  no  greater  than  3 
feet  apart;  or  6 -gauge  chain  link 
or  welded  wire  attached  to 
1-5/8-inch  schedule  40  steel  pipe 
spaced  on  5-foot  centers  with 
vertical  bracing  of  1-5/8-inch 
schedule  40  steel  pipe  spaced  on 
4-foot  centers.  The  horizontal 
angle  iron  bars  shall  be  welded  to 
the  corner  posts.  The  bottom 
horizontal  bar  shall  be  no  more 
than  3 inches  above  a concrete 
floor  or  footing.  Welded  wire  shall 
be  welded  to  the  framework  every 
foot.  Chain  link  fencing  shall  be 
secured  along  all  edges  to  the 
framework  using  tension  bars  which 
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shall  be  bolted,  not  welded,  to  the 
framework  at  12  inch  intervals.  All 
bolt  attachments  shall  be  further 
secured  by  spot  welding.  Walls 
shall  be  secured  to  a concrete 
footing  deep  enough  below  grade  to 
preclude  escape  by  digging. 

The  framework  for  the  walls  and  top 
of  the  cage  shall  be  made  of  1-5/8 
inch  outside  diameter  structural 
weight  galvanized  steel  pipe  or 
equivalent.  Vertical  supports  shall 
be  set  2-1/2  feet  in  concrete. 

(ii)  Comer  posts  shall  be  either  one 

2-3/8  inch  steel  pipe  or  two  1-5/8 
inch  schedule  40  steel  pipes  bolted 
together  with  3/8inch  steel  bolts 
or  equivalent. 

b.  Gibbon 

(i)  Construction  shall  be  9 gauge  chain 
link  or  welded  wire  or  equivalent. 

8 Old  World  Monkeys 

a.  Baboon,  mandrill,  macaque,  guenon, 
mangabey , langur , etc . 

(i)  9 gauge  wire  or  concrete 

construction. 

9 New  World  Monkeys 

a.  Marmoset,  squirrel,  titis,  owl  and  other 
similar-sized  Monkeys. 

(i)  Cage  mesh  no  greater  than  1H  x 2 ". 

b.  Spider,  woolly,  howler,  capuchin,  saki, 
other  medium  and  large  sized  South 
American  monkeys  etc. 

(i)  11  gauge  wire  or  concrete 

construction. 
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(B)  Order  Edentata  - Sloth,  Anteater,  Armadillo,  etc. 

1 The  floor  of  the  pen  shall  be  at  least  50% 
natural  substrate.  The  walls  of  the  pen  shall 
be  secured  to  a concrete  footing  or,  if  they 
are  constructed  of  11  gauge  non-rusting  chain 
link  or  welded  wire,  they  shall  be  buried  in 
the  dirt  deep  enough  to  prevent  escape  by 
digging. 

2 The  pens  for  sloths  may  have  a concrete  floor 
and  shall  have  limbs  for  climbing.  One  limb 
shall  provide  them  an  opportunity  to  get  to  a 
heat  source. 

(C)  Order  Marsupialia  - Marsupial  or  Pouched  Animal 

1 The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  either  be 
constructed  of  wood,  or  it  shall  be  natural 
substrate.  The  surface  of  the  paddock  shall 
be  natural  substrate.  Walls  of  the  cage  shall 
be  secured  to  buried  concrete  or,  if  walls 
are  constructed  of  11  gauge  non-rusting  chain 
link  or  welded  wire,  they  shall  be  buried  in 
the  dirt  deep  enough  to  prevent  escape  by 
digging. 

2 Tree  kangaroos  and  other  arboreal  marsupials 
shall  be  provided  with  limbs  for  perching, 
climbing  and  resting,  a raised  nest  box  or 
similar  structure  for  seclusion  and  a heat 
source. 

3 Kangaroos  and  wallabies  shall  be  provided 
with  a refuge  area. 

(D)  Order  Insectivora  - Shrew,  Mole,  Hedgehog,  etc. 

1 The  bottom  of  the  cage  shall  be  dirt,  wood 
shavings  or  similar  material  over  an 
escape-proof  flooring. 

2 A hide  box  or  other  refuge  and  protection 
from  strong  light  are  required. 

(E)  Order  Dermoptera  - Gliding  Lemur 

1 Limbs  for  perching  and  climbing  and  a 
rectangular  cage  are  required. 
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(F)  Order  Chiroptera  - Bat 

1 Perching  or  other  material  shall  be  provided 
for  the  animal  to  suspend  itself. 

2 Protection  from  strong  light  shall  be 
provided . 

(G)  Order  Monotremata  - Spiny  Anteater,  Platypus. 

1 The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be  natural 
substrate.  The  walls  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  11  gauge  non-rusting  chain 
link  or  welded  wire,  secured  to  buried 
concrete,  or  they  shall  be  buried  at  least 
one  foot  below  the  surface. 

2 Nest  boxes  with  dry  bedding  or  a natural 
burrow  shall  be  provided  for  spiny  anteaters. 
A heat  source  shall  be  provided. 

3 A pool  measuring  at  least  4 times  the  length 
of  the  animal (s)  by  1-1/2  times  the  width  of 
the  animal  by  2 -feet  deep  shall  be  provided 
for  platypuses  for  swimming  and  feeding.  Each 
adult  shall  be  provided  with  a dry  land  area 
equal  to  the  surface  area  of  the  pool. 

4 Platypuses  require  at  least  a 6-foot  long, 
tunnel- like  entrance  to  the  nest  box  where 
water  from  the  pool  can  be  shed. 

5 Platypuses  shall  be  kept  singly  with  young  or 
paired  only  when  breeding. 

(H)  Order  Pholidota  - Pangolin,  Scaly  Anteater 

1 The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be  natural 

substrate  or  4 inch  concrete  covered  with 
permeable  soil.  The  walls  of  the  cage  shall 
be  constructed  of  11  gauge  non-rusting  chain 
link  or  welded  wire,  secured  to  buried 
concrete,  or  they  shall  be  buried  at  least 
one  foot  below  the  surface. 

(I)  Order  Lagomorpha  - Rabbit  and  Hare 

All  require  tooth-resistant  restraining  materials 

and  bone,  wood  or  fibrous  food  to  gnaw  on. 
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1  The  floor  of  a pen  shall  be  constructed  of 

concrete  at  least  2 inches  thick  or  of  16 

gauge  non-rusting  chain  link  or  welded  wire. 

Dirt  or  wood  may  be  placed  over  the  flooring. 

(J)  Order  Rodentia  - Muskrat,  Porcupine,  Squirrel, 

Beaver,  Prairie  Dog 

All  require  tooth-resistant  restraining  materials 

and  bone,  wood  or  fibrous  food  to  gnaw  on. 

1 Porcupine 

a.  New  World  porcupines  require  climbing 
perches . 

b.  A box  shelter  for  seclusion  is  required. 

2 Squirrel  and  Chipmunk 

a.  Arboreal  forms  require  climbing  perches. 

b.  Nest  boxes  are  required  for  each  animal. 

c.  The  cage  shall  be  completely  enclosed 
with  a welded  wire  and  have  a concrete 
floor. 

d.  The  floor  shall  be  covered  with  natural 
substrate,  wood  shavings  or  similar 
material. 

3 Muskrat  and  Beaver 

a.  A pool  of  fresh  water  with  easy  entry 
and  exit  shall  be  provided.  Half  of  the 
required  floor  space  shall  be  a pool  of 
water  2-1/2  feet  deep. 

b.  A nest  box  or  retreat  shall  be  provided 
for  each  animal. 

c.  The  walls  of  the  cages  for  beaver  shall 
be  constructed  of  9 gauge  chain  link  or 
welded  wire  or  equivalent  construction; 
11  gauge  for  muskrats. 

d.  The  floor  of  the  cages  shall  be 
constructed  of  4 -inch  concrete  or 
non-rusting  9 gauge  chain  link  or  welded 
steel  wire.  Such  floors  are  not  required 
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if  the  side  walls  are  anchored  to 
equivalent  materials  which  have  been 
buried  deep  enough  underground  to 
prevent  the  animal's  escape  by  digging. 

e.  Not  more  than  2 compatible  adults  of  the 
same  species  and  their  offspring  of  the 
year  may  be  held  in  the  same  enclosure. 

4 Prairie  Dog 

a.  The  floor  of  a pen  shall  be  constructed 
of  4-inch  concrete,  or  16  gauge, 
non-rusting  woven  wire  or  similar 
non-rusting  material  with  mesh  1-inch  in 
diameter.  At  least  1/4-inch  diameter 
reinforcement  rods  shall  be  used  along 
the  outer  edge  of  a concrete  floor  to 
help  support  concrete  or  concrete  block 
walls.  To  facilitate  drainage,  6-inch 
floor  drains  shall  be  installed  in  a 
concrete  floor  at  the  rate  of  one  per  16 
square  feet.  Floor  drains  shall  be 
covered  with  9 gauge  non-rusting  woven 
wire  or  similar  material  to  prevent 
animals  from  escaping.  Floor  drains  are 
not  required  when  wire  is  used  for 
entire  floor.  The  floor  shall  be  a 
minimum  of  3 feet  below  ground  level  and 
covered  with  permeable  soil  or  other 
mixture  to  ensure  adequate  drainage. 

b.  The  walls  of  the  pen  below  ground  level 
shall  be  anchored  to  the  floor  and  shall 
be  of  4 inch  concrete  or  concrete  blocks 
or  9 gauge  non-rusting  woven  wire  or 
similar  material  with  1-inch  mesh 
attached  to  the  framework  of  steel  or 
cedar  posts.  Above  ground  level  the  wall 
shall  be  of  18  gauge  fur-farm  netting 
with  1-inch  mesh,  4-inch  concrete  or 
concrete  blocks  or  similar  material.  The 
top  shall  be  covered  or  the  walls  shall 
be  at  least  3-1/2  feet  high  and 
provide  a non-climbable  escape-proof 
barrier. 

5 Acushi,  Agouti,  Paca  and  Capybara 

a.  Gnawing  logs  shall  be  provided. 

b.  A pool  shall  be  provided  for  capybara. 
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c.  Halls  or  fencing  shall  be  anchored  far 
enough  below  ground  level  to  prevent 
escape  by  digging.  Dirt  substrate  or 
similar  natural  material  shall  be 
provided. 

(K)  Order  Carnivora  - Raccoon,  Weasel,  Skunk, 

Mongoose,  Wolf,  Lion,  Bear,  etc. 

1 Procyonidae  - Raccoon,  Coatimundi  and 

Kinkajou 

a.  Limbs  shall  be  required. 

b.  A nest  box  or  sheltered  retreat  shall  be 
provided . 

c.  The  floor  of  the  pen  shall  be 
constructed  of  4 -inch  concrete,  wood,  or 
natural  substrate  over  concrete  or  9 
gauge  non-rusting  chain  link  or  similar 
material,  or  the  walls  shall  be  buried 
deep  enough  to  prevent  escape  by 
digging. 

d.  The  walls  of  the  pen  shall  be 
constructed  of  11  gauge  chain  link  or 
equivalent,  4 -inch  concrete  or  concrete 
block.  If  no  top  is  provided,  the  walls 
shall  be  of  sufficient  height  and  shall 
be  constructed  in  a manner  which  makes 
them  non-climbable  to  prevent  escape. 

2 Mustelidae 

a.  Weasel,  Ferret,  Mink,  Marten,  Tayra, 
Grison,  and  Skunk 

(i)  Limbs  shall  be  required  (except 
skunk) . 

(ii)  A nest  box  shall  be  provided  for 
each  animal,  except  neutered 
European  ferrets  may  have  a large 
communal  nest  box. 

(iii) The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  one  inch  square  or 
one  inch  by  two  inch  mesh,  4-inch 
concrete,  wood,  11  gauge 
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non-rusting  chain  link  or 
equivalent  material  with  a covering 
of  dirt  or  similar  natural 
substrate . 

b.  Wolverine  and  Badger 

(i)  A natural  or  artificial  den  area 
shall  be  provided  for  each  animal. 

(ii)  The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  two  inch  by  six  inch 
wood  or  4 -inch  concrete  or 
non-rusting  9 gauge  chain  link  or 
welded  wire  covered  with  3 feet  of 
permeable  soil.  Six- inch  floor 
drains  shall  be  installed  in  the 
concrete  floor  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  16  square  feet.  Floor  drains 
shall  be  covered  with  9 gauge 
non-rusting  woven  wire  or  similar 
material  to  prevent  animals  from 
escaping. 

(iii)  Walls  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  9 gauge  chain  link 
or  welded  steel  wire,  4-inch 
concrete,  or  concrete  block.  If  no 
top  is  provided,  walls  shall  be  be 
of  sufficient  height  and  shall  be 
constructed  in  a manner  which  makes 
them  non-climbable  to  prevent 
escape . 

c.  River  Otter.  (Sea  otters  shall  be  housed 

according  to  9 CFR  Sections  3.100-3.118. 

(i)  A den  area  shall  be  provided  for 
each  animal. 

(ii)  A pool  with  fresh  running  water 
covering  at  least  1/2  of  the 
required  floor  space  and  at  least 
2-1/2  feet  deep  shall  be  provided. 

(iii)  The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  4 inch  concrete  or 
dirt  over  such  concrete  or  9 gauge 
chain  link  or  welded  steel  wire  or 
the  side  walls  shall  be  anchored  to 
equal  materials  deep  enough 
underground  to  prevent  escape  by 
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digging.  If  concrete  floor  is  used, 
6 inch  floor  drains  shall  be  used 
and  they  shall  be  covered  with  9 
gauge  non-rusting  woven  wire  or 
similar  material  to  prevent  animals 
from  escaping. 

(iv)  The  walls  of  the  cage  shall  be 

constructed  of  11  gauge  chain  link 
or  welded  steel  fabric  or 
equivalent  construction. 

3 Viverridae  - Genet,  Civet  and  Mongoose, 

Binturong 

a.  Limbs  shall  be  provided. 

b.  A nest  box  or  platform  is  required.  A 
heat  source  shall  be  provided  for  genet, 
civet  and  mongoose. 

c.  The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  4-inch  concrete  or  for 
civets  and  binturongs,  it  may  be  11 
gauge  non-rusting  welded  steel  fabric 
with  2-inch  mesh  and  the  cage  for  genets 
and  mongooses  shall  be  of  16  gauge 
welded  steel  fabric  with  3/4  inch  mesh 
which  is  covered  with  soil. 

d.  The  walls  of  the  cage  for  civets  and 
binturongs  shall  be  of  11  gauge  welded 
steel  fabric  with  2-inch  mesh  and  the 
cage  for  genets  and  mongooses  shall  be 
of  16  gauge  welded  steel  fabric  with 
3/4-inch  mesh,  4-inch  concrete  or 
concrete  block. 

4 Hyaenidae  - Hyena 

a.  The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  4 -inch  concrete,  or  2 by 
6 inch  or  larger  wood  flooring  or  buried 
non-rusting  9 gauge  chain  link  or  welded 
wire  with  mesh  no  larger  than  2 inches 
by  4 inches. 

b.  The  walls  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  9 gauge  chain  link  or 
welded  wire  with  mesh  no  larger  than  2 
inches  by  4 inches,  or  6-inch  concrete 
or  concrete  block.  If  an  animal  is  kept 
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in  a large  enclosure  in  lieu  of  a cage, 
the  floor  shall  be  of  natural  substrate 
and  the  walls  shall  be  anchored  and 
extend  at  least  5 feet  underground.  If 
no  top  is  provided,  the  walls  shall  be 
at  least  10  feet  high  and  constructed  to 
be  non-climbable  by  the  animal  or  the 
walls  shall  be  8 feet  high  and  shall 
have,  in  addition,  a 2-foot  overhang 
angling  45  degrees  inward  at  the  top. 

c.  A sheltered  retreat  and  either  a den  or 
elevated  wood  platform  shall  be 
provided. 

5 Canidae  - Wolf,  Coyote,  Fox  and  Other  Members 

of  the  Dog  Family 

a.  Limbs  shall  be  provided  for  gray  and  red 
foxes. 

b.  The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be  either 
natural  substrate  or  constructed  of  two 
inch  by  six  inch  wood  or  4 -inch  concrete 
or  buried  non-rusting  9 gauge  chain  link 
or  welded  wire.  In  lieu  of  the  above, 
either  the  walls  shall  be  buried  at 
least  8 feet  deep  to  prevent  escape  by 
digging,  or  a buried  3 -foot  wide 
concrete,  chain  link,  or  welded  wire 
apron  shall  be  provided  which  shall  be 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of 
the  perimeter  walls  to  prevent  escape  by 
digging  at  the  walls.  All  buried  chain 
link  or  welded  wire  shall  meet  the  gauge 
requirements  for  walls. 

c.  The  walls  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  6 -inch  concrete  or 
concrete  block,  chain  link  or  welded 
wire.  If  chain  link  is  used,  it  shall  be 
9 gauge  for  wolves  and  11  gauge  for 
other  canids.  If  an  animal  is  kept  in  a 
large  enclosure  in  lieu  of  a cage,  the 
floor  shall  be  of  natural  substrate  and 
the  walls  of  the  cage  shall  be  anchored 
and  extend  at  least  5 feet  underground 
or  a buried  3-foot  wide  concrete,  chain 
link  or  welded  wire  apron  shall  be 
provided  which  shall  be  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  bottom  of  the  perimeter 
walls  to  prevent  escape  by  digging  at 
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the  walls.  If  no  top  is  provided,  the 
walls  shall  be  at  least  10  feet  high  and 
constructed  to  be  non-climbable  by  the 
animal  or  the  walls  shall  be  6 feet  high 
(except  that  the  walls  for  the  gray  fox 
shall  be  8 feet  high)  and  shall  have,  in 
addition,  a 2-foot  overhang  angling  45 
degrees  inward  at  the  top. 

d.  A sheltered  retreat  and  either  a den  or 
elevated  wood  platform  shall  be 
provided. 

6 Felidae  - Cat  Family 

a.  Dens  shall  be  provided  and  shall  be 

adequate  in  size  to  provide  privacy  and 
comfort  for  all  animals  in  the 
enclosure. 

b.  An  elevated  wooden  loafing  platform  or 
an  elevated  dry  natural  substrate 
loafing  area,  adequate  in  size  for  all 
animals  within  the 

enclosure,  shall  be  provided.  The  top  of 
the  den  or  den  box  may  be  designed  to 
meet  this  requirement. 

c.  A tree  limb  or  other  suitable  scratch 
block  shall  be  provided. 

d.  The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be  natural 
substrate  or  constructed  of  wood  or  4 
inches  of  concrete  or  welded  wire  or  the 
walls  shall  be  buried  deep  enough  to 
prevent  escape  by  digging.  All  buried 
chain  link  or  welded  wire  shall  be 
non-rusting  and  shall  meet  the  gauge 
requirements  for  walls. 

e.  Group  I — Lion,  Tiger,  Cheetah,  Snow 
Leopard,  and  Hybrids  Thereof: 

(i)  A minimum  of  100  square  feet  shall 
be  of  concrete  or  wood  planking  as 
a sanitary  area  for  feeding  unless 
a secured  food  receptacle  which  is 
cleaned  daily  is  provided. 
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(ii)  Walls  and  top  of  the  enclosure 

shall  be  constructed  of  at  least  9 
gauge  chain  link.  The  framework  for 
the  walls  and  top  shall  be 
constructed  of  1-5/8  inch  schedule 
40  steel  pipe.  Vertical  posts  shall 
be  bolted  to  or  anchored  in 
concrete  1-1/2  feet  deep  by  10 
inches  in  diameter  spaced  no  more 
than  10  feet  apart.  Horizontal  pipe 
supports  shall  be  spaced  no  more 
than  4 feet  apart  and  welded  at  the 
ends  to  the  vertical  posts.  The 
above  chain  link  fencing  shall  be 
secured  to  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  framing  on  all  sides 
using  tension  bars  which  shall  be 
welded  or  bolted  to  the  framework 
every  18  inches.  Welded  wire  shall 
be  welded  to  the  framework  every  12 
inches  on  all  sides.  The  bottom 
horizontal  cross  bar  shall  be  no 
more  than  3 inches  above  the 
concrete  floor.  If  a bottom 
horizontal  cross  bar  is  not  used, 
the  walls  shall  be  secured  against 
the  natural  substrate  or  a wooden 
flooring  in  a manner  which 
precludes  escape.  Corner  posts 
shall  be  two  1-5/8-inch  schedule  40 
steel  posts  or  one  2-3 /8-inch 
schedule  40  steel  post.  The  top 
cross  members  shall  be  spaced  no 
more  than  5 feet  apart. 

f.  Group  II — Black  and  Spotted  Leopard, 
Jaguar,  Clouded  Leopard,  Mountain  Lion, 
European  Lynx  and  Hybrids  Thereof: 

(i)  At  least  70  square  feet  of  the 
floor  space  must  be  of  concrete  or 
wood  planking  as  a sanitary  area 
for  feeding  unless  a secured  food 
receptacle  which  is  cleaned  daily 
is  provided. 

(ii)  Walls  and  tops  shall  be  the  same  as 
for  Group  I cats. 

g.  Group  III — Caracal,  Bobcat,  Canada  Lynx, 
Golden  Cat,  Ocelot,  Serval,  Jungle  Cat, 
Fishing  Cat  and  Hybrids  Thereof: 
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(i)  At  least  25  square  feet  of  floor 
space  shall  be  concrete  or  wood 
planking  as  a sanitary  area  for 
feeding,  unless  a secured  food 
receptacle  which  is  cleaned  daily 
is  provided. 

(ii)  Walls  and  top  of  the  enclosure 
shall  be  constructed  of  at  least  12 
gauge  chain  link  or  equivalent. 
Corner  posts  shall  be  either  one 
2-3/8-inch  schedule  40  steel  pipe 
or  two  1-5/8-inch  schedule  40  steel 
pipes  and  anchored  as  provided  for 
Group  I cats. 

h.  Group  IV — Margay,  Leopard  Cat,  Pallas 

Cat,  Marble  Cat,  Geoffroy's  Cat,  African 
Wild  Cat,  European  Wild  Cat,  Jaguarundi, 
Little  Spotted  Cat,  African  Black  Footed 
Cat,  Sand  Cat,  Flatheaded  Cat,  Pampas 
Cat  and  Hybrids  Thereof: 

(i)  At  least  20  square  feet  of  floor 
space  shall  be  concrete  or  wood 
planking  as  a sanitary  area  for 
feeding  unless  a secured  food 
receptacle  which  is  cleaned  daily 
is  provided. 

(ii)  Wall  and  top  of  the  enclosure  shall 
be  constructed  of  at  least  12  gauge 
chain  link  or  equivalent.  Comer 
posts  shall  be  either  one 

2-3 /8-inch  schedule  40  steel  pipe 
or  two  1-5/8-inch  schedule  40  steel 
pipes  and  anchored  as  provided  for 
Group  I cats. 

7 Ursidae-bear  Family 

Bears  shall  be  classified  into  3 groups: 

Group  1=  Sun  Bears,  Asiatic  Black  bears. 

Sloth  bears  and  Spectacled  bears; 

Group  11=  American  Black  bears  and  European 
brown  bears;  and  Group  111=  Polar  bears  and 
Brown  bears. 

(i)  Floors  of  the  enclosure  shall  be 

constructed  of  reinforced  concrete 
4 inches  thick  or  they  shall  be  of 
natural  substrate  or  wood  with  the 
walls  secured  to  a concrete  footing 
deep  enough  below  grade  to  preclude 
escape  by  digging  (at  least  5 feet 
for  Group  III) . 
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(ii)  Vertical  corner  posts  shall  be  made 
of  either  one  2-3/8-inch  schedule 
40  steel  pipe  or  two  1-5/8-inch 
schedule  40  steel  pipe.  Other 
vertical,  horizontal,  and  top  cross 
member  supports  shall  be  made  of 
1-5/8-inch  schedule  40  steel  pipe 
for  Group  I and  1-7/8-inch  schedule 
40  steel  pipe  for  Groups  II  and 
III.  All  horizontal  pipe  supports 
shall  be  spaced  no  more  than  5 feet 
apart  for  any  group.  The  bottom 
horizontal  pipe  shall  be  no  more 
than  3 inches  above  the  concrete 
floor. 

(iii) The  framework  for  the  walls 
and  top  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  materials  that  are 
equal  or  greater  in  strength  than 
the  corner  posts  with  all  upright 
members  set  2-1/2  feet  in  concrete 
and  spaced  no  more  than  10  feet 
apart  for  Group  I and  II  or  5 feet 
apart  for  Group  III.  The  cross 
members  (stringers)  forming  the 
framework  for  the  top  shall  be 
spaced  no  more  than  5 feet  apart 
for  any  group.  Iron  pipe  shall  be 
standard  grade  for  Groups  I and  II 
and  structural  strength  grade  for 
Group  III. 

(iv)  For  groups  I and  II  the  walls  of 
the  cage  shall  be  constructed  of  9 
gauge  chain  link  or  welded  wire 
with  mesh  no  greater  than  2 inches 
in  diameter.  For  Group  III  bears 
the  walls  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  5 gauge  chain  link 
or  welded  wire.  Welded  wire  shall 
be  welded  to  the  framework  every  4 
inches . 

Chain  link  fencing  shall  be  secured 
along  all  edges  to  the  framework 
using  tension  bars  which  shall  be 
bolted  to  the  framework  every  foot. 
The  walls  of  the  cage  for  groups  I, 
II  and  III  bears  may  also  be 
constructed  of  vertical  steel  bars 
or  rods  of  5/8-inch  diameter, 
spaced  on  4 -inch  centers,  and 
welded  at  the  ends  to  1-1/4  inch  x 
1/4-inch  angle  iron. 
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The  horizontal  angle  iron  supports 
shall  be  welded  to  the  vertical 
posts.  The  bottom  horizontal 
support  shall  be  no  more  than  3 
inches  above  the  concrete  floor  and 
each  horizontal  support  shall  be 
spaced  no  more  than  4 feet  apart 
between  floor  and  top. 

(v)  The  top  of  the  cage  shall  be 
constructed  of  material  equal  to 
the  wall  requirements  for  the 
particular  group  of  bears  enclosed. 
Shade  shall  be  provided  by  covering 
1/4  to  1/2  of  the  top  with  exterior 
grade  plywood,  fiberglass,  or 
similar  material. 

(vi)  A concrete  or  concrete  block  den  at 
least  4 feet  high  by  4 feet  wide  by 
6 feet  long  or  an  equivalent  shall 
be  provided  for  each  animal;  or  one 
den  at  least  4 feet  high  by  6 feet 
wide  by  8 feet  long  for  2 animals 
or  for  a female  and  her  offspring 
of  the  year.  The  top  of  the  den 
shall  be  constructed  of  concrete 
which  may  be  covered  on  top  with 
wood  for  laying.  A den  shall  be 
provided  with  shavings,  straw,  or  a 
wooden  platform  or  flooring  for 
reclining.  The  den  shall  be 
provided  with  adequate  ventilation 
to  prevent  condensation  of 
moisture.  The  den  box  may  be  of 
wood  if  the  den  is  completely 
within  the  cage. 

(vii) A  bear  shall  be  provided  with 
a suitable  scratching  post. 

(viii)A  pool  deep  enough  for 

complete  immersion  shall  be 
required  for  polar  bears  and  the 
pool  surface  area  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  minimum  cage  size 
requirement. 

(L)  Order  Tubulidentata-Aardvarks 

1 The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be  dirt.  The 

walls  of  the  cage  shall  be  constructed  of  9 
gauge  non-rusting  welded  wire  or  concrete 
which  has  been  buried  to  a depth  of  at  least 
5 feet  to  prevent  escape  by  digging. 
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(M)  Order  Proboscidea-Elephant 

1 A heated  barn  shall  be  provided  in  any 
geographical  area  where  the  ambient  air 
temperature  drops  below  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  floor  of  the  barn  shall  be 
constructed  of  at  least  6 inches  of 
reinforced  concrete.  All  lights  and  other 
such  objects  and  obstacles  in  the  barn  shall 
be  kept  outside  the  reach  of  the  elephant. 

2 Elephants  shall  be  provided  free  exercise 
unchained  on  dirt  for  a minimum  of  5 hours 
per  each  2 4 -hour  period. 

3 An  enclosure  constructed  of  6-inch  reinforced 
concrete,  2-inch  diameter  steel  bars  or 

4 -inch  diameter  schedule  40  galvanized  steel 
pipe  shall  be  provided.  No  roof  is  required. 

4 Chaining  requirements: 

a.  Chains  shall  be  secured  to  a concrete 
floor,  concrete  "dead  man",  or  other 
immovable  anchor. 

b.  A covered  chaining  area  shall  be 
provided. 

c.  An  elephant  may  be  chained  by  only  one 
rear  leg  and  the  opposite  front  leg  and 
in  such  a manner  as  to  restrict  movement 
but  still  allow  the  animal  to  easily  lay 
down  and  rise  again.  Chains  shall  be 
rotated  to  the  other  2 legs  daily. 

d.  Elephants  chained  for  any  extended 
period  shall  have  their  leg  chains 
padded  and  shall  be  checked  regularly  to 
insure  they  are  secure  and  to  detect  any 
injury  to  the  leg. 

e.  Snaps  and  clips  may  be  used  only  within 
a primary  enclosure.  A clevis  or 
stronger  type  chain  attachment  shall  be 
used  outside  the  primary  enclosure. 

5 Either  a pool  shall  be  provided  or  the 
elephant  shall  be  washed  with  water  daily,  as 
weather  or  temperature  permit. 

(N)  Order  Hyracoidea  - Hyrax 

1 Limbs  shall  be  provided  for  arboreal  species. 
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2 Nest  box  or  sheltered  retreat  shall  be 
provided . 

3 The  floor  of  the  cage  shall  be  constructed  of 
4 inch  concrete  which  shall  be  covered  with 
dirt  or  natural  substrate. 

4 The  walls  of  the  cage  shall  be  constructed  of 
1/2  inch  by  1 inch  mesh  welded  wire. 

(O)  Order  Sirenia  - Dugongs  and  Manatees  - These 
animals  shall  be  maintained  in  a manner  that 
complies  with  50  CFR,  Part  18,  Section  18.13(c). 

(P)  Order  Perissodactyla  - Tapirs,  Rhinoceroses,  etc. 

1 The  floor  of  the  pen  shall  be  dirt  or  natural 
substrate. 

2 The  walls  of  the  pen  for  tapirs  shall  be 
constructed  of  9 gauge  chain  link,  or 
equivalent  material.  The  walls  of  the 
enclosure  for  rhinoceroses  shall  be 
constructed  of  6-inch  reinforced  concrete,  2 
inch  diameter  steel  bars,  or  6-inch  heavy 
duty  galvanized  steel  pipe. 

(Q)  Order  Artiodactyla  - Wild  Pigs,  Hippopotami,  Deer, 
Giraffes,  Wild  Cattle,  Antelope,  etc. 

1 Wild  Pigs  and  Peccaries 

a.  A shelter  with  a roof  and  three  walls 
shall  be  provided. 

b.  The  floor  of  the  pen  shall  be  dirt  or 
natural  substrate. 


c.  The  animals  shall  be  precluded  from 
escape  by  digging. 

2 Hippopotami 

a.  A heated  barn  shall  be  provided  in  any 
geographical  area  where  the  ambient  air 
temperature  drops  below  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

b.  A pool  shall  be  provided  for  the  Nile 
hippopotamus  which  shall  have  a surface 
area  of  at  least  300  square  feet  and  a 
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35-degree  nonskid  ramp.  The  pool  shall 
be  not  less  than  5 feet  deep.  For  each 
additional  animal  there  shall  be  a 25% 
increase  in  the  required  pool  area. 

c.  A pool  shall  be  provided  for  the  pygmy 
hippopotamus  which  shall  have  a surface 
area  of  at  least  100  square  feet  with  a 
35-degree  nonskid  ramp.  The  pool  shall 
be  not  less  than  3 feet  deep.  For  each 
additional  animal  there  shall  be  a 25% 
increase  in  the  required  pool  area. 

d.  The  walls  of  the  corral  or  paddock 
enclosure  shall  be  constructed  of  5-inch 
reinforced  concrete  or  5-inch  structural 
grade  schedule  40  galvanized  steel  pipe. 

3 Deer,  Elk,  Giraffes,  Wild  Cattle,  Antelope, 

and  Wild  Goats  and  Sheep 

a.  The  floor  of  the  pen  shall  be  dirt  or 
other  natural  substrate. 

b.  All  animals  shall  be  provided  with  a 
shelter  which  has  a roof  and  three 
walls. 

Shelters  for  giraffes  shall  provide  at 
least  140  square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
for  each  giraffe.  A heat  source  shall 
be  provided  for  giraffes. 

c.  Fences  for  giraffe,  elk  and  wild  cattle 
shall  be  constructed  of  9 gauge  woven 
wire  or  chain  link  with  mesh  not  more 
than  6 inches  in  diameter  or  equivalent. 
Posts  shall  be  of  structural  grade 
schedule  40  quality  steel  pipe  or 
structurally  sound  4x4  wood,  spaced 
not  more  than  12  feet  apart.  A 6-foot 
vertical  fence,  with  or  without 
overhang,  shall  be  required;  a 7-foot 
vertical  fence  is  required  for  elk. 

d.  Fences  for  deer,  antelope  and  wild  goats 
and  sheep  shall  be  constructed  of  11 
gauge  woven  wire  with  mesh  not  more  than 
6 inches  in  diameter  or  equivalent. 

Posts  shall  be  of  structurally  sound  4x4 
wood  or  equivalent,  spaced  not  more  than 
12  feet  apart.  A 7-foot  vertical  fence 
is  required  for  elk,  red  deer,  bison, 
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buffalo,  impala,  eland,  antelope,  goats 
and  sheep;  a 6-foot  vertical  fence  is 
required  for  white-tailed  deer,  fallow 
deer,  auodad  and  sika  deer. 

(3)  -Class  Amphibia  - Frogs,  Toads,  Salamanders 

(A)  General  Requirements: 

1 The  animal's  enclosure  shall  be  kept  within  a 
closed  and  locked  room  or  building  which  has 
covers  over  all  drains  and  openings  to 
prevent  escape  of  the  amphibians  from  the 
building.  All  doors  shall  be  equipped  with 
sweeps.  Containers  or  exhibits  shall  be 
labeled  with  the  identification  of  current 
species  and  the  number  of  animals  contained 
inside. 

2 The  rock  or  aquarium  substrate  shall  be 
non-abrasive  and  shall  be  kept  clean. 

3 Any  transfer  containers  shall  have  locked 
tops  and  shall  be  constructed  in  a manner 
which  shall  prevent  the  likelihood  of  escape. 

(B)  Family  Bufonidae 

1 One  ten-gallon  standard  commercial  aquarium 
shall  be  provided  for  one  animal  and  an 
additional  three-fourths  of  a square  foot 
(equivalent  to  one  5 gallon  aquarium)  shall 
be  provided  for  each  additional  animal. 

2 At  least  one-third  of  the  bottom  of  the 
aquarium  shall  be  covered  with  water  and 
two- thirds  shall  be  dry. 

3 Animals  shall  be  kept  at  a temperature  of 
between  60  - 80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

(C)  Family  Pipidae 

1 One  10  gallon  standard  commercial  aquarium 
shall  be  provided  for  one  animal.  The  minimum 
floor  space  requirement  shall  be  increased  by 
50  percent  for  each  additional  animal.  Water 
at  a minimum  depth  of  1 foot  shall  cover  at 
least  the  minimum  floor  space  requirement  for 
the  number  of  animals  confined. 

2 Animals  shall  be  confined  at  a temperature  of 
between  60  - 80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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(4)  Class  Reptilia 

(A)  Order  Crocodilia  - Alligators,  Caimans, 

Crocodiles,  Gavials 

1 The  minimum  cage  length  and  width  dimensions 
for  one  animal  shall  be  equal  to  one  and 
one-half  times  the  length  of  the  animal  by 
one  and  one-half  times  the  length  of  the 
animal.  This  space  requirement  shall  be 
doubled  for  two  animals  and  shall  be 
increased  by  a factor  of  two-thirds  for  each 
additional  animal  thereafter. 

2 One-third  of  the  minimum  cage  space  shall  be 
water  that  is  deep  enough  for  the  animal  to 
immerse  itself.  If  more  than  one  animal  is 
present  in  the  pen,  the  pool  shall  be  of 
sufficient  size  that  all  animals  can  immerse 
themselves  simultaneously.  Pool  surfaces 
shall  be  made  of  non-abrasive  material  and 
the  pool  shall  have  a drain. 

3 That  portion  of  the  pen  not  occupied  by  the 
pool  shall  be  covered  with  non-abrasive 
material  such  as  dirt  or  grass. 

4 Crocodilians,  except  alligators  and  caimans 
less  than  4 feet  in  length,  shall  be  kept  in 
a totally  enclosed  building  or  exhibit. 
Animals  shall  be  confined  in  a manner  which 
precludes  their  coming  in  contact  with  the 
public.  The  walls  of  an  open  pen  for  other 
crocodilians  shall  be  equivalent  to  at  least 
one  foot  in  height  for  every  one  foot  in 
length  of  the  largest  animal  up  to  a maximum 
of  6 feet  high.  If  any  of  the  walls  are  made 
of  a climbable  material  such  as  fencing,  the 
top  1-1/2  feet  of  the  wall  shall  be 
constructed  of  a slippery,  nonclimbable 
material  for  all  crocodilians  except 
alligators.  The  walls  for  all  species  shall 
be  buried  deep  enough  to  prevent  escape  by 
digging,  or  a buried  apron  shall  be  used.  The 
walls  of  an  open  alligator  pen  shall  be  at 
least  4 feet  high,  and  the  corners  shall  be 
covered  to  prevent  climbing.  The  upper 
one-half  of  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  shall 
be  constructed  of  either  concrete  or  concrete 
block  or  9 gauge  chain  link  or  welded  wire 
with  no  greater  than  2-inch  x 4-inch  size 
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mesh.  Concrete  or  concrete  block  shall  be 
used  for  the  bottom  half  of  the  enclosure. 

All  chain  link  or  welded  wire  edges  shall  be 
smoothly  secured  in  a manner  which  will 
prevent  injury  to  the  animals. 

5 Alligators  may  be  kept  outdoors  if: 

a.  An  external  heat  source  is  provided,  and 
the  pool  temper ature  is  maintained  above 
freezing; 

b.  The  pool  is  at  least  three  feet  deep; 
and 

c.  The  nighttime  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  freezing  for  more  than  2 
consecutive  nights. 

6.  Crocodilians  other  than  alligators  may  be 

confined  outdoors  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
if: 


a.  The  air  temperature  is  above  65  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

7.  Crocodilians  other  than  alligators  shall  not 
be  confined  outdoors  between  sunset  and 
sunrise. 

(B)  Family  Chelydridae  - Snapping  turtles 

1 The  container  or  exhibit  shall  be  labeled 
with  the  common  and  scientific  name  of  the 
species  and  the  subspecies,  if  known,  and  the 
number  of  animals  contained  inside. 

2 Each  turtle  shall  be  provided  with  a minimum 
floor  space  that  is  equal  to  five  times  the 
size  of  the  animal. 

3 At  least  one-half  of  the  minimum  floor  space 
shall  be  water  which  is  deep  enough  to 
immerse  the  turtle. 

(C)  Snakes  - Families  Elapidae,  Viper idae,  Colubridae 

and  Crotalidae 

1 The  container  or  exhibit  for  venomous  snakes 
shall  be  labeled  with  the  common  and 
scientific  name  of  the  species  and  the 
subspecies,  if  known,  and  the  number  of 
animals  contained  inside.  The  label  shall  be 
legibly  marked  with  the  warning  "Poisonous" 
or  "Venomous". 
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2 The  perimeter  of  the  enclosure  for  snakes 
less  than  6 feet  shall  be  1-1/2  times  the 
length  of  the  snake.  The  perimeter  of  the 
enclosure  for  snakes  over  6 feet  shall  be 
twice  the  length  of  the  snake. 

3 All  venomous  snakes  shall  be  kept  in  a locked 
exhibit  or  container  which  shall  be  located 
within  a locked  building , compound  or 
enclosure. 

4 The  floor  of  the  enclosure  shall  be 
constructed  of  non-abrasive  material  and 
hiding  areas  shall  be  provided. 

5 At  least  two  fully  trained  people  shall  be 
present  when  an  occupied  enclosure  is  opened 
or  when  one  of  these  snakes  is  handled.  The 
names  of  the  trained  handlers  shall  be  listed 
with  the  department's  Wildlife  Protection 
Division  in  Sacramento. 

6 Written  animal  escape  "emergency  procedures" 
shall  be  clearly  and  conspicuously  posted  in 
the  building  housing  these  snakes  and  shall 
be  supplied  to  the  department  at  the  time  the 
permit  application  is  initially  submitted. 

7 A notice  shall  be  clearly  and  conspicuously 
posted  on  the  premises  which  shall  provide 
the  location  of  the  nearest  most  readily 
available  source  of  appropriate  antivenin  and 
a written  plan  from  a hospital  stating  how  a 
venomous  bite  should  be  treated.  Each 
enclosure  shall  be  clearly  and  conspicuously 
labeled  with  the  appropriate  antivenin  to  be 
used  for  the  species  in  the  cage. 

8 If  a snake  is  transported  or  removed  from  its 
primary  enclosure  for  feeding  or  in  order  to 
clean  the  enclosure,  the  snake  shall  be  kept 
in  a fully  enclosed  container  with  a secure 
and  locked  lid  which  has  air  holes  or  other 
means  of  ventilation. 

9 Snake  hooks  shall  be  present  for  caring  for 
these  snakes. 

10  The  permittee  shall  telephonically  notify  the 
department  of  any  snake  bite  on  humans  or 
escapes  of  any  snakes  within  24  hours  and 
shall  provide  a written  report  of  the 
incident  to  the  department's  Wildlife 
Protection  Division  in  Sacramento  within  one 
week. 
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(5)  All  other  Classes,  Orders,  Families,  Genera  and  species 
for  which  specific  caging  and/or  enclosure  requirements 
have  not  been  provided  in  sections  (b) ( 1 ) — ( 4 ) above 
shall  be  humanely  confined  in  a manner  which  precludes 
escape. 

(c)  Incorporation  by  reference  of  the  Federal  Animal  Welfare 
Regulations  and  Federal  "Guide  for  the  Care  and  Use  of  Laboratory 
Animals".  As  follows: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  above, 
permittees  shall  follow  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Animal  Welfare 
Regulations  contained  in  9 Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR) , Sections 
2.33;  2.40;  3.75-3.85;  3.101(a)(3);  and  3.136-3.142,  as  amended  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  adopted 
those  regulations  pursuant  to  the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act  and 
its  Amendments  as  found  at  7 United  States  Code  (USC) , Sections  2131- 
2157.  The  Commission  hereby  incorporates  by  reference  the  cited 
Federal  Animal  Welfare  Regulations  and  the  "Guide  for  the  Care  and  Use 
of  Laboratory  Animals,"  (NIH  Publication  No.  86-23,  Revised  1985)  as 
if  they  were  set  out  in  full. 

(d)  Variances  to  Minimum  Caging  and  Enclosure  Requirements. 

(1)  The  general  requirements  set  forth  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  above  are  minimum  standards  for  permanent 
facilities.  Any  deviation  from  these  specifications 
because  of  the  age  of  the  animal  being  housed,  the  use 
of  an  unusual  facility  design,  such  as  moats,  islands, 
outdoor  natural  habitat  enclosures,  pits  or  barriers 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inspecting 
officer  with  concurrence  of  the  director.  In  granting 
any  variance  of  the  minimum  caging  and  enclosure 
requirements,  the  inspecting  officer  and  the  director 
shall  make  a finding  that  the  overall  welfare  of  the 
animal (s)  involved  has  been  maintained. 

(2)  Those  cat  cages  which  substantially  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  671. 3 (b) (2) (K) 6 . on  or  before 
August  3,  1989,  shall  be  "grandfathered  in".  Existing 
cages,  except  currently  approved  cat  cages,  will  be 
given  three  calendar  years  or  until  February  25,  1995 
to  comply  with  the  new  caging  requirement  set  forth 
herein.  The  department  may  approve  nonstandard  cages  on 
a case  by  case  basis,  if  they  substantially  conform  to 
the  spatial  requirements.  The  Regional  Manager  shall 
make  a recommendation  to  the  Chief  of  Patrol  who  will 
make  the  department's  final  decision.  The  department's 
final  decision  may  be  appealed  to  the  commission. 

(3)  These  minimum  facility  and  caging  standards  do  not 
apply  to  wildlife  temporarily  maintained  pursuant  to 
Section  251.5(f)  as  provided  by  Fish  and  Game  Code 
Section  3005.5. 
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(e)  Care  of  Laboratory  Animals.  With  the  approval  of  the 
department,  prohibited  wild  animals  used  for  research  purposes  may  be 
confined  and  cared  for  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  "Guide  for 
the  Care  and  Use  of  Laboratory  Animals"  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (NIH  Publication  No.  86-23,  Revised 
1985) . 

(f)  Regulations  Manual.  The  facility  and  caging  requirements 
specific  to  animals  that  may  be  lawfully  possessed  are  provided  in  the 
DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME  MANUAL  671  (2/25/92) -IMPORTATION, 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  POSSESSION  OF  WILD  ANIMALS,  which  is  incorporated 
by  reference  herein.  Copies  are  available  from  the  department's 
Wildlife  Protection  Division,  1416  Ninth  Street,  Box  944209, 
Sacramento,  CA  94244-2090.  Facility  and  caging  regulations  of 
subsection  671.3(b)  contained  in  DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME  MANUAL 
671  (2/25/92)  are  hereby  adopted  and  made  part  of  this  Title  14  and 
are  thus  incorporated  by  reference. 


Authority:  1002,  2116,  2116.5,  2118,  2120,  2122,  2150,  3005.9  and 

3005.92  Fish  and  Game  Code. 

Reference:  1102,  2116-2118,  2118.2,  2118.4,  2119-2155,  2185-2191, 

3005.9  and  3005.92,  Fish  and  Game  Code. 
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671.4  Transportation  Standards  for  Exhibition  of  Live  Animals. 

(a)  Responsibility  of  Permittee.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  permittee  to  provide  a copy  of  these  regulations  to  any  carrier 
and  intermediate  handler  being  considered  for  transporting  wild 
animals. 

' (b)i  Requirements  for  Carriers  and  Intermediate  Handlers. 

i*  (Also  see  subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  this  Section  regarding 

holding  and  food  and  water  requirements.) 

(1)  Carriers  and  intermediate  handlers  shall  not  accept  any 
animal  presented  by  any  person  for  shipment  more  than 
four  hours  prior  to  the  scheduled  departure  of  the 
primary  conveyance  on  which  it  is  to  be  transported. 

(2)  Carriers  or  intermediate  handlers  shall  accept  wild 
animals  for  transportation  only  if  the  transport  cages 
are  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  671.4(e)(1)  below. 

(3)  Carriers  or  intermediate  handlers  whose  facilities  fail 
to  meet  the  minimum  temperature  allowed  by  these 
regulations  may  not  accept  for  transportation  any  live 
animal  consigned  by  any  person  unless  the  consignor 
furnishes  to  the  carrier  or  intermediate  handler  a 
certificate  executed  by  a licensed  veterinarian  on  a 
date  which  shall  not  be  more  than  10  days  prior  to 
delivery  of  such  animal  for  transportation,  stating 
that  such  live  animal  is  acclimated  to  air  temperatures 
lower  than  7.2  C.  (45  F.).  A copy  of  such  certificate 
shall  accompany  the  shipment  to  its  destination.  The 
certificate  shall  include  at  least  the  following 
information:  Name  and  address  of  the  consignor;  the 
number  of  animals  in  the  shipment;  a certifying 
statement  (e.g.,"I  hereby  certify  that  the  animal(s)  in 
this  shipment  is  (are),  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
acclimated  to  air  temperatures  lower  than  7.2  C (45 
F)";  and  the  signature  of  the  accredited  veterinarian, 
assigned  accreditation  number,  and  date. 

(4)  Carriers  and  handlers  shall  not  commingle  animal 
shipments  with  inanimate  cargo.  All  animal  holding 
areas  of  any  carrier,  handler,  or  any  mode  of 
conveyance  shall  be  cleaned  and  sanitized  often  enough 
to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  debris  or  excreta,  to 
minimize  vermin  infestation  and  to  prevent  a disease 
hazard.  An  effective  program  shall  be  provided  and 
maintained  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  holding 
facility  for  the  control  of  insects,  ectoparasites,  and 
avian  and  mammalian  pests  for  all  animal  holding  areas. 
All  animal-holding  areas  containing  live  animals  shall 
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be  provided  with  fresh  air  by  means  of  windows,  doors, 
vents  or  an  air  conditioning  system  to  minimize  odors 
and  moisture  condensation.  Auxiliary  ventilation,  such 
as  exhaust  fans  and  vents  or  fans  or  blowers  or  air 
conditioning  shall  be  used  for  any  animal-holding  area 
containing  live  animals  when  the  air  temperature  within 
such  animal-holding  area  is  not  compatible  with  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  animal.  The  temperature  shall 
be  regulated  to  protect  the  animals  from  temperature 
extremes.  Animals  shall  not  be  placed  in  a direct 
draft. 

(5)  Carriers  and  intermediate  handlers  shall  attempt  to 
notify  the  consignee  at  least  once  every  two  hours 
following  the  arrival  of  any  live  animals  at  the  animal 
holding  area  of  the  terminal  cargo  facility.  The  time, 
date  and  method  of  each  attempted  notification  and  the 
final  notification  to  the  consignee  and  the  name  of  the 
person  notifying  the  consignee  shall  be  recorded  on  the 
copy  of  the  shipping  document  retained  by  the  carrier 
or  intermediate  handler  and  on  a copy  of  the  shipping 
document  accompanying  the  animal  shipment. 

(c)  Conveyances  (motor  vehicle,  rail,  air,  and  marine) . 

(1)  The  cargo  space  of  any  conveyance  used  to  transport 
live  animals  shall  be  designed  and  constructed  to 
protect  the  health,  and  ensure  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  live  animals  contained  therein  at  all  times. 

(2)  The  animal  space  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  direct  engine  exhaust  fumes  and 
gases  from  the  conveyance. 

(3)  No  live  animal  shall  be  placed  in  any  cargo  space  that 
does  not  have  sufficient  air  for  normal  breathing  for 
each  animal  contained  therein,  and 

the  transport  cages  shall  be  positioned  in  the  animal 
cargo  space  so  that  each  animal  has  sufficient  air  for 
normal  breathing. 

(4)  Transport  cages  shall  be  positioned  in  the  conveyance 
so  that  the  animals  can  be  quickly  removed  in  an 
emergency. 

(5)  The  interior  of  the  animal  cargo  space  shall  be  kept 
clean  and  sanitary. 

(6)  Live  animals  shall  not  be  transported  with  any 
material,  substance,  (e.g.,  dry  ice)  or  device  which 
may  be  injurious  to  their  health  and  well-being  unless 
proper  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  such  injury. 
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(d)  Handling  Provisions. 

(1)  Carriers  and  handlers  shall  move  live  animals  from 
animal  holding  areas  to  conveyances  and  from  the 
conveyances  to  animal  holding  areas  as  expeditiously  as 
^possible.  Carriers  and  handlers  holding  live  animals  in 
an  animal  holding  area  or  transporting  live  animals 
from  the  animal  holding  area  to  the  primary  conveyance 
and  from  the  primary  conveyance  to  the  animal  holding 
area,  including  loading  and  unloading  procedures,  shall 
provide  the  following: 

(A)  Shelter  from  sunlight.  Shade  shall  be  provided  to 
protect  the  animals  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  Animals  shall  not  be  subjected  to  surrounding 
air  temperatures  which  exceed  29.5  C,  (85  F.).  The 
temperature  shall  be  taken  outside  of  the  primary 
enclosure  at  a distance  not  to  exceed  3 feet  from 
any  one  of  the  external  walls  and  on  a 

level  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  enclosure  at  a 
point  which  approximates  half  the  distance  between 
top  and  bottom  of  the  enclosure. 

(B)  Shelter  from  rain  or  snow.  Protection  shall  be 
provided  so  animals  remain  dry  during  rain  or 
snow. 

(C)  Shelter  from  cold  weather.  Transport  cages  shall 
be  covered  to  provide  protection  for  animals  when 
the  air  temperature  falls  below  10  C.  (50  F.)  and 
animals  shall  not  be  subjected  to  surrounding  air 
temperatures  which  fall  below  7.2  C.  (45  F.).  The 
temperature  shall  be  taken  at  a distance  not  to 
exceed  3 feet  from  any  one  of  the  external  walls 
of  the  transport  cage  unless  such 

animals  are  accompanied  by  a veterinarian's 
certificate  of  acclimation  to  temperatures  lower 
than  7.2  C,  (45  F.) . 

(2)  The  transport  cage  shall  not  be  handled  in  a manner 
that  may  cause  physical  or  emotional  trauma  to  the 
animal  contained  therein.  Transport  cages  with  animals 
inside  shall  not  be  tossed,  dropped,  or  needlessly 
tilted  and  shall  not  be  stacked  in  a manner  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  their  falling. 


(e)  Transport  Caging  Provisions.  No  person  shall  offer  for 
transportation  any  live  animal  in  a cage  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
following  requirements: 
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(1)  Cages  used  to  transport  live  animals  shall  be 

constructed  in  such  a manner  that: 

(A)  the  structural  strength  of  the  cage  shall  be 
sufficient  to  contain  the  animal  and  to  withstand 
the  normal  rigors  of  transportation; 

(B)  the  interior  of  the  cage  shall  be  free  from  any 
protrusions  that  could  injure  the  animal  contained 
therein; 

(C)  the  openings  of  such  cages  shall  be  easily 
accessible  at  all  times  for  emergency  removal  of 
live  animals; 

(D)  when  a primary  enclosure  is  permanently  affixed 
within  the  animal  cargo  space  of  the  primary 
conveyance  so  that  the  front  opening  is  the  only 
source  of  ventilation  for  such  primary  enclosure, 
the  front  opening  shall  open  directly  to  the 
outside  or  to  an  unobstructed  aisle  or  passageway 
within  the  primary  conveyance.  Such  front 
ventilation  opening  shall  be  at  least  90%  of  the 
total  surface  area  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
primary  enclosure  and  covered  with  bars,  wire  mesh 
or  smooth  expanded  metal. 

If  there  are  ventilation  openings  located  on  two 
opposite  walls  of  the  primary  enclosure,  the 
ventilation  openings  on  each  wall  shall  be  at 
least  16  percent  of  the  total  surface  area  of  each 
such  wall;  or,  if  there  are  ventilation  openings 
located  on  all  four  walls  of  the  primary 
enclosure,  the  ventilation  openings  on  each  such 
wall  shall  be  at  least  8 percent  of  the  surface 
area  of  each  such  wall.  At  least  one-third  of  the 
total  minimum  area  required  for  ventilation  of  the 
primary  enclosure  shall  be  located  on  the  lower 
one-half  of  the  primary  enclosure  and  at  least 
one-third  of  the  total  minimum  area  required  for 
ventilation  of  the  primary  enclosure  shall  be 
located  on  the  upper  one-half  of  the  primary 
enclosure.  Projecting  rims  or  other  devices  shall 
be  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  outside  walls  to 
prevent  obstruction  of  ventilation  openings  and  to 
provide  a minimum  air  circulation  space  of  1.9 
centimeters  (.75  inch)  between  the  primary 
enclosure  and  any  adjacent  cargo  or  conveyance 
wall;  and 
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(E)  adequate  handholds  or  other  devices  for  lifting 
shall  be  provided  on  the  exterior  of  the  cage  to 
enable  lifting  of  the  enclosure  without  tilting 
and  to  ensure  that  the  person  handling  the  cage 
will  not  be  in  contact  with  the  animal. 

(2)  Animals  transported  in  the  same  cage  shall  be  of  the 
same  species  and  maintained  in  compatible  groups. 
Animals  that  have  not  reached  puberty  shall  not  be 
transported  in  the  same  cage  with  adult  animals  other 
than  their  dams.  Socially  dependent  animals  (e.g., 
sibling,  dam,  and  other  members  of  a family  group) 
shall  be  allowed  visual  and  olfactory  contact.  Any 
female  animal  in  season  (estrus)  shall  not  be 
transported  in  the  same  cage  with  any  male  animal. 

(3)  Transport  cages  shall  be  as  set  forth  below.  In  the 
event,  however,  the  provisions  of  9 CFR, 

Sections  3.85-3.91,  Sections  3.112-3.118  and 
Sections  3.136-3.142  are  met,  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  satisfied. 

(A)  All  Animals  Except  Primates  Traveling  for 
Performances  or  Exhibition. 

Minimum  length:  cages  shall  be  at  least  1-1/4 
times  the  body  length  of  quadruped  (four-legged) 
animals,  excluding  the  tail,  or  long  enough  for 
other  animal  species  to  lie  down  and  get  up 
normally. 

Minimum  height:  cages  shall  be  at  least  the  full 
height  of  the  animal  plus  2 inches  (antlers 
included  in  body  height) . 

Minimum  width:  except  for  hoof stock,  cages  shall 
be  at  least  1-1/2  times  the  body  width  of  the 
animal.  For  hoof stock,  the  width  of  the  cages 
shall  be  consistent  to  the  needs  of  the  animal  to 
ensure  its  safe  delivery. 

(B)  Primates  Traveling  for  Performance  and  Exhibition. 
Minimum  length:  cages  shall  be  at  least  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  animal  as  measured  from  the 
buttocks  to  the  top  of  the  head. 

Minimum  height:  cages  shall  be  at  least  1-1/2 
times  the  height  of  the  primate  when  it  is  in  its 
natural  posture. 
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Minimum  width:  cages  shall  be  at  least  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  animal  as  measured  from  the 
buttocks  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  cage  shall 
be  large  enough  to  allow  the  animal  to  lie  down. 

Notwithstanding  the  minimum  requirements  above, 
cages  for  adult  chimpanzees  and  orangutans  shall 
be  at  least  4'  long(L)  x 4'  wide(W)  x 4'  high(H) 
with  one  shelf  or  perch.  When  not  traveling,  an 
exercise  cage  of  at  least  6'(L)  x 4'(W)  x 6' (H) 
shall  be  provided  for  a minimum  of  four  hours  per 
day.  For  adult  small  monkeys  and  baboons,  cages 
shall  be  at  least  3'(L)  x 3'(W)  x 4'(H)  When  not 
traveling,  an  exercise  cage  of  at  least  4'(L)  x 
4 ' (W)  x 6'(H)  shall  be  provided  for  a minimum  of 
four  hours  per  day.  Primates  less  than  one  year  of 
age  shall  be  transported  in  a cage  of  such  size 
and  construction  which  ensures  its  safe  delivery. 

(C)  Immediately  upon  arrival  at  a destination,  animals 
traveling  for  performances  or  exhibition  shall  be 
placed  in  a space  equal  to  1/3  the  minimum 
permanent  space  required  for  that  species. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  animals  which  are 
regularly  exercised  by  exhibitors  shall  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  transportation  cages 
provided  the  permittee's  veterinarian  certifies 
that  such  cages  provide  sufficient  space  for  the 
animal  once  it  has  arrived  at  a destination.  The 
department  shall  bring  to  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  commission  any  circumstances  where  in  the 
opinion  of  the  department's  officer,  proper  care 
is  not  being  provided. 

Animals  not  used  in  performances  or  exercised 
regularly  shall  be  placed  in  a space  equal  to  1/2 
the  minimum  permanent  space  required  for  that 
species.  Elephants  accompanied  by  an  attendant 
may  be  staked  out  in  a roped  off  area  which 
excludes  the  public. 

(4)  Transport  cages  shall  have  solid  bottoms  to  prevent 
leakage  in  shipment  and  shall  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected  pursuant  to  subsections  671.2(a)(4)  and 
(5) . Transport  cages  shall  contain  clean  litter  of  a 
suitable  absorbent  material,  which  is  safe  and  nontoxic 
to  the  animals,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  and 
cover  excrement. 

(5)  Transport  cages  consigned  to  carriers  and  intermediate 
handlers  shall  be  clearly  marked  on  top  and  on  all 
sides  with  the  words  "Live  Wild  Animal"  in  letters  not 
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less  than  1 inch  in  height,  and  with  arrows  or  other 
markings  to  indicate  the  correct  upright  position  of 
the  container. 

(6)  Documents  accompanying  the  shipment  consigned  to 

carriers  and  intermediate  handlers  shall  be  attached  in 
an  accessible  location  on  the  outside  of  one  transport 
cage . 

(f)  Care  in  Transit. 

(1)  To  minimize  the  distress  to  animals  during  surface 
transportation,  the  driver  shall  visually  inspect  the 
animals  at  least  once  every  4 hours  to  assure  that  the 
animals  are  not  in  obvious  physical  distress  and  to 
provide  for  any  needed  veterinary  care  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  transported  by  air,  animals  shall  be 
observed  if  the  cargo  space  is  accessible  during 
flight.  If  the  cargo  space  is  not  accessible  during 
flight,  the  carrier  shall  visually  observe  the  animals 
whenever  the  cargo  space  is  accessible  to  assure  that 
all  applicable  standards  are  being  complied  with  and  to 
determine  whether  any  of  the  live  animals  are  in 
obvious  physical  distress. 

(2)  Animals  shall  not  be  taken  from  their  cage  except  under 
extreme  emergency. 

(3)  Food  and  water  requirements  while  in  transit. 

(A)  All  live  animals  shall  be  offered  potable  water 
within  4 hours  prior  to  being  transported.  Any 
person  who  transports  live  animals  shall  provide 
potable  water  to  all  animals  being  transported  at 
least  every  12  hours  after  such  transportation  is 
initiated  except  as  directed  by  a veterinarian  or 
in  the  case  of  hibernation.  Animals  requiring 
more  water  shall  be  treated  appropriately. 

(B)  Each  animal  shall  be  fed  at  least  once  in  each 
2 4 -hour  period,  except  as  directed  by  a 
veterinarian.  Predators  are  to  be  separated  when 
feeding.  Animals  requiring  more  food  shall  be 
treated  appropriately. 

(C)  Any  person  who  offers  animals  to  any  carrier  or 
intermediate  handler  for  transportation  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
671.1(a)(4)  and  shall  affix  to  the  outside  of  the 
transportation  cage  written  instructions  pursuant 
to  subsections  671.4(f)(3)(A)  and  (B)  concerning 
the  food  and  water  requirements  of  each  animal. 
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Authority: 

Reference: 


(D)  No  carrier  or  intermediate  handler  shall  accept 

any  live  animals  for  transportation  unless  written 
instructions  concerning  the  food  and  water 
requirements  of  each  animal  are  affixed  to  the 
outside  of  the  cage. 


Section  2116.5  and  2120  Fish  and  Game  Code. 

Section  2116.5,  2120,  2150  and  2150.3,  Fish  and  Game 
Code. 
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671.5.  Disposition  of  Violations  Related  to  Possession  of  Wild 
Animals. 

Any  live  wild  animals  brought  into  the  state  or  transported  or 
possessed  within  this  state  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Code  or  regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto  may,  upon 
written  notice  from  the  enforcing  officer  inspecting  them  or 
discovering  the  violation,  be  shipped  out  of  the  state,  returned  to 
point  of  origin  or  destroyed,  within  the  time  specified  in  said 
notice,  at  the  option  of  the  owner  or  bailee. 

The  exercise  of  any  such  option  shall  be  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  enforcing  officer  and  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or 
bailee.  If  the  owner  or  bailee  fails  to  exercise  such  option  within 
the  time  specified  in  the  notice,  or  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  Section  671.1,  the  enforcing  officer  shall 
immediately  thereafter  order  the  transfer  of  the  animals  to  new  owners 
or  destroy  the  animals  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  bailee. 


Authority:  Section  2122,  Fish  and  Game  Code. 

Reference:  Section  1002,  2116-2118,  2118.2,  2118.3,  2118.4,  2119- 

2155,  2185-2190,  3005.9  and  3005.92,  Fish  and  Game  Code. 
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671.6.  Release  of  Animals  Into  the  Wild. 

(a)  No  person  shall  release  into  the  wild  without  written 
permission  of  the  commission  any  wild  animal  (as  defined  by  Section 
2116  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code) , including  domestically  reared  stocks 
of  such  animals,  which: 

(1)  is  not  native  to  California; 

(2)  is  found  to  be  diseased,  or  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
may  have  the  potential  for  disease; 

(3)  May  be  genetically  detrimental  to  agriculture  or  to 
native  wildlife;  or 

(4)  has  not  been  successfully  introduced  prior  to  1955. 

(b)  No  permission  will  be  granted  to  any  person  to  release  into 
the  wild  state  turkeys  that  have  been  domestically  reared  for 
propagation  or  hunting  purposes,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
600 (i) (4)  of  these  regulations.  Only  wild  turkeys  trapped  from  the 
wild  by  the  department  may  be  released  into  the  wild. 

(c)  Every  person  who  releases  Barbary  partridges,  Turkish  or 
Greek  chukar  partridges;  French,  Spanish  or  Arabian  red-legged 
partridges;  and/or  bobwhite  or  coturnix  quail  into  the  wild  shall  have 
a valid  permit  signed  by  the  director  of  the  department  before  making 
such  a release.  Persons  desiring  to  release  such  birds  shall  submit 
an  application  showing  the  number  and  sex  of  birds  to  be  released,  the 
location  of  the  proposed  release,  and  the  proposed  date  of  such 
release. 

At  the  time  of  time  of  release  of  such  birds  the  department  required 
that  they  shall  be  banded  by  the  permittee  with  appropriate  bands 
furnished  by  the  department.  The  department  may  require  a report 
giving  the  age,  sex  and  number  of  the  individual  birds  released. 

(d)  Application  for  the  introduction  of  all  non-native  animals, 
except  those  birds  listed  in  subsection  671.6(c)  shall  be  made  to  the 
commission  on  forms  supplied  by  the  department. 


Authority:  Section  2120,  Fish  and  Game  Code. 

Reference:  Sections  2116,  2116.5,  2118,  2118.2,  2118.3,  2118.4  2120 

and  2121,  Fish  and  Game  Code. 
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8301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19136 
(215)  331-7918  (800)  348-2517  . FAX  (215)  331-1947 


July  10,  1992 


Representative  Charles  Rose 

Sub  Committee  on  Department  Operations 

Research  and  Foreign  Affairs 

1534  Longworth  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Rose : 

I was  speaking  with  a contact  at  the  A.S.P.C.A.  in  New  York  and  learned 
about  the  hearing  you  had  this  week,  regarding  more  humane  treatment  of  animals 
involved  in  entertainment. 

The  Greyhound  racing  industry  reports  that  they  are  an  entertainment 
sport  and  probably  between  60  - 80  thousand  Greyhounds  are  born  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  racing  in  this  entertainment  sport.  Probably  30  thousand  or  more  will 
never  see  a race  track,  and  will  be  culled  because  they  are  perceived  not  to  be  a 
winner.  Of  the  40  thousand  Greyhounds  that  annually  are  registered  for  racing,  only 
7 thousand  may  be  adopted  annually  when  their  racing  careers  are  over.  We  must,  of 
course,  understand  that  a Greyhounds  racing  career  may  only  last  a few  months.  The 
Greyhounds  that  do  not  win  die.  Most  of  the  Greyhounds  we  adopt  are  between  the  age 
of  2 and  3 years  old.  Each  week  we  receive  calls  about  situations  dramatizing  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  that  Greyhounds  must  endure  on  a national  basis.  Greyhounds, 
of  course,  are  ferried  about  across  this  country  from  state  to  state.  There  are  no 
records  kept  of  distemper  or  rabies  vaccinations.  Most  states  that  engage  in 
Greyhound  racing  do  not  require  certificates  of  vaccinations  for  Greyhounds  running 
in  their  state.  Most  states  will  allow  Greyhounds  to  run  that  have  been  trained 
with  the  use  of  live  animals,  such  as,  jack  rabbits  or  kittens.  The  reward  for  the 
Greyhound  in  this  event  is  it's  ability  to  tear  some  poor  animal  to  pieces. 

This  week  we  received  the  following  calls;  Mr.  Steve  Richards,  phone 
number,  (407)  851-0634,  formally  worked  at  a veterinarian  office.  He  said  he  was 
upset  and  left  because  4 or  more  Greyhounds  were  being  destroyed  each  week  at  the 
veterinarian's  office.  He  wanted  to  know  if  this  was  legal.  Dr.  Peter  Fernandez  in 
Florida,  in  1990  euthanized  525  animals  in  his  practice.  500  were  Greyhounds  and  25 
were  all  of  the  other  animals  involved  in  his  practice.  Arthur  Lentz,  the  Director 
of  the  Orlando  Humane  Society,  phoned  us  on  July  9th  and  said  that  23  Greyhounds 
would  be  dumped  off  at  their  humane  society  on  tuesday.  The  kennel  operator,  Joe 
Anesta,  was  dumping  his  breeding  stock.  When  told  the  cost  would  be  $20.00  per  dog, 
he  said  is  was  too  much  mondy,  and  negotiated  the  price  down  to  $10.00  per  dog.  Mr. 
Anesta,  told  the  humane  society  that  he  did  not  normally  destroy  his  dogs  and  had 
adopted  over  100  dogs  through  our  program  last  year.  He  had  actually  sent  us  3 
litters  of  puppies  that  could  not  be  registered  because  they  were  accidental 
breedings . 
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In  March  of  "92",  124  Greyhounds  were  found  shot  to  death  in  an  orchard 
in  Chandler  Heights,  Arizona.  Almost  all  of  the  dogs  had  had  their  right  ears  cut 
off  so  they  couldn't  be  identified.  The  perpitrator  was  found  and  fined  for 
littering.  In  Arizona,  it  is  legal  to  shoot  a dog.  In  November  "91",  200  Greyhounds 
were  found  starving  to  death  in  Ocala,  Florida.  Three  and  four  dogs  were  stuffed 
into  a cage  that  should  only  hold  one.  The  owner  of  the  kennel  was  never  prosecuted. 
The  state  of  Florida  has  18  of  the  57  dog  tracks  currently  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  licensing  of  farms  and  kennels  in  the  state  of  Florida.  There  are  no 
standards  set  for  the  humane  treatment  of  Greyhounds  in  the  state  of  Florida.  There 
is  no  standards  set  regarding  euthanasia  in  the  state  of  Florida.  The  industry  as 
continued  60  years  of  abuse  by  operating  under  a code  of  silence.  Anyone  that  speaks 
out  against  the  industries  practices  or  exposes  industry  practices  is  blacklisted. 
Our  organization  has  been  blacklisted  by  a track  owner  because  she  does  not  like  our 
rhetoric.  The  saddist  part  about  this  carnage,  is  that  it's  unnecessary.  Greyhounds 
as  a breed  are  docile,  gentle,  affectionate  loving  animals  that  make  wonderful  pets. 
State  legislatures  continually  are  influenced  by  the  racing  industry,  refusing  to 
pass  legislature  to  bring  about  more  humane  treatment  for  Greyhounds.  I am  enclosing 
information  regarding  some  of  the  abuses  taken  place  recently,  that  have  been 
exposed.  What  I am  sending  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Federal  Government  has 
the  ability  to  correct  all  of  the  abuses  intrenched  in  the  dog  racing  industry.  You 
only  need  the  will  to  do  it. 


end . 
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YOU  CAN  BET 
THEIR 
LIFE  ON  IT 


One  thing  about  a greyhound,  it’s  not  likely  to  die  of  old  age. 


Finally,  Canis  Minus  was  winning.  Stretching  her 
sinewy  legs  to  the  limit,  digging  up  furious  little  clouds 
of  dust  with  her  paws,  she  scrambled  past  the  pack  of 
straining  greyhounds  as  they  thundered  into  a turn. 

Suddenly,  a bright  blue  flash.  Then  a loud  crack. 
An  electrical  short  circuit  brought  the  eight- ft>ot  metal 
arm  holding  the  Styrofoam  rabbit  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

Canis  Minus,  a sleek  dark  blur  blistering  the  track 
at  nearly  35  miles  an  hour,  knew  nothing  of  short 
circuits.  All  she  knew  was  that  the  rabbit  had  slowed; 
it  was  right  there  ahead  of  her. 

Eagerly,  she  leaped  at  it,  but  the  muzzle  kept  her 
jaws  from  opening,  and  she  banged  her  head  into  it. 

It  wasn’t  soft  and  warm,  like  the  live  rabbits  some 
greyhounds  are  encouraged  to  chase  and  tear  apart 
during  training.  It  was  hard  and  cold,  and  the  dogs 
behind  her  plowed  into  her  at  full  stride,  tumbled  her 
over,  forced  her  against  the  mechanical  lure,  her  right 
foreleg  jammed  against  unbending  metal.  The 
pressure  from  the  dogs  behind  bent  her  leg  back.  And 
back.  Too  far.  It  snapped.  She  howled.  Mad  to  get  at 
the  rabbit,  the  other  dogs  pushed  at  her  in  a frenzy, 
grinding  her  shattered  leg  against  the  bar.  Then  the 
mechanical  lure  grabbed  her  leg  and  dragged  her.  She 
howled  again. 

Then  hands  were  on  her,  lifting  her,  carrying  her 


BY  GARY 


away,  the  leg  useless,  open,  splintered  bone  and  torn 
muscle  exposed,  dangling  by  a piece  of  skin.  She  was 
unceremoniously  placed  on  a table.  A veterinarian 
inserted  a needle  in  her  side.  And  the  pain  went  away. 
Forever. 

Canis  Minus,  age  19  months,  died  on-Dec.  10, 1988, 
“put  to  sleep”  after  the  second  race  at  Naples-Fort 
Myers  Greyhound  Track  in  Bopita  Springs. 

Spectators  were  shocked  to  silence.  Workmen  • 

scurried  to  fix  the  mechanical  lure.  Then,  after  an  ' ; ” 

awkward  pause,  the  races  resumed. 

It  was  “like  something  out  of  the  Roman 
Coliseum,  the  dog  yelping  in  pain,  the  other  dogs 
barking  and  trying  to  get  through  her  to  the  lure,” 
recalls  Michael  Labun,  a Naples-Fort  Myers  regular. 

The  brutal  death  of  Canis  Minus  may  have  shaken 
some  fans,  but  it  did  not  shake  the  industry.  Accidents 
happen.  At  the  Naples-Fort  Myers  track,  the  lure 
broke  down  eight  times  that  same  season. 

In  a business  where  dogs  are  killed  to  hold  down 
costs,  in  a culture  where  the  death  of  surplus  dogs  is  a 
fact  of  life,  one  dog’s  death  was  no  big  deal.  When 
Canis  Minus’ owner  was  asked  about  his  dog  months 
later,  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  where  she  is  now. 

Probably  destroyed.”  £ Y-  y. 

In  a way,  Canis  Minus  was  lucky.  At  least  she  . • , , 
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YOU  CAN 
BET  THEIR 
LIFE  ON  IT 

nude  it  to  the  track.  Many  of  the 
thousands  of  greyhound  pups  born  each 
year  on  Florida  dog  farms  are  killed 
before  they  make  it  that  far.  victims  of  a 
breeding  system  that  produces  far  more 
dogs  than  needed,  efficiently  weeds  out 
the  skiw  and  the  weak,  and  assures  the 
dog  tracks  of  a constant  supply  of  the 
fastest,  strongest  dogs. 

T rainers  say  that  out  of  every  10 
greyhounds  bom.  only  three  become 
racers.  Of  the  seven  that  do  not,  some 
are  adopted  as  pets,  some  wind  up  in 
medical  research  labs,  a few  die 
naturally,  but  the  overwhelming  majority 
are  killed.  And  most  of  those  that  do  get 
picked  to  rare  will  likely  die  very  soon 
anyway.  Raring  careers  are  short . 
usually  two  years.  After  that,  most 
retired  racers  are  killed  to  save  their 
owners  the  cost  of  feed  and  rare. 

"The  animal  is  a running  machine,” 
said  Broward  Sheriffs  detective  Sgt . 
ShcrTy  Schlueter.  who  heads  up  the 
department's  animal  abuse  division. 
"When  its  usefulness  ends,  the  concern 
ends  with  it." 

That  attitude  kills  about  30,000 
greyhounds  a year,  according  to  the 
National  Greyhound  Association.  Or 
more  than  50.000.  if  you  believe  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States.  In 
Florida  alone,  that  might  amount  to 
10.000  deaths  a year  — 27  each  day. 

A Necessity 
Of  The  Business 

In  1983.  city  workers  at  Stock  Island 
landfill  in  Key  West  looked  up  to  see 
Milton  Blackwell,  a trainer  with  Bill 
Laird  Kennels  at  the  Key  West  Kennel 
Club,  drive  in  with  a truck  full  of  dogs. 

As  the  workers  watched.  Blackwell 
unloaded  six  greyhounds,  then  shot  each 
one  of  them  point-blank  in  the  head  with 
a .22  pistol.  One  of  the  dogs  gasped  for 
breath  for  several  minutes  before  dying, 
a worker  said. 

I lorrifted,  the  dump  crew  called  the 
cops.  Blackwell  was  charged  with  cruelty 
to  animals  and  discharging  a firearm  on 
city  property. 

His  lawyer,  Marshall  Gifford,  was 
indignant.  He  described  his  client  as  a 
man  wlm  had  always  been  kind  to 
animals.  His  simple  defense:  Killing 
surplus  greyhounds  is  “a  necessity  of  the 
business . . . When  a dog  outlives  its 
usefulness,  it's  got  to  be  destroyed.” 

Gifford  argued  that  the  quickest  way 
to  kill  dogs  when  they  cease  to  be  "a 
useful  product  of  the  industry”  is  by 
gunshot.  He  said  the  realities  of  the 
raring  business  in  1 983  dictated  that  half 
the  40.000  or  so  greyhound  racers  bom 
each  year  be  killed.  Since  then. 


greyhound  racing  has  expanded  from  4fi 
tracks  to  54  tracks  across  the  country  — 
18  of  them  in  Florida.  That  means  more 
dogs  are  needed,  and  more  are  killed. 

"When  their  ricinft  lives  end.  then- 
lives  end.”  Gifford  said. 

As  the  trial  progressed,  the  issue 
became  not  whether  it  was  cruel  to  kill 
the  dogs,  but  whether  they  had  been 
killed  humanely. 

The  jury  convicted  Blackwell  of  firing 
a gun.  but  acquitted  him  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 

The  acquittal  underlined  a simple  fact 
of  law:  It  is  not  illegal  to  shoot 
greyhounds  when  they  stop  winning. 

"It’s  an  absurdity  that  you  can  be 
prosecuted  for  withholding  a few  bowls 
of  food  from  an  animal  but  if  you  blow  its 
brains  out.  it’s  OK.”  said  Doug  Moody,  a 
lawyer  for  the  slate  pari-mutuel  division. 
“If  you  execute  the  animal  in  a humane 
fashion,  you  are  definitely  within  the 
law." 


Rabbit  Run 


State-licensed  greyhound  racing  was 
bom  in  Florida  in  1931.  In  those  days, 
the  concept  of  animal  rights  was  about  as 
popular  as  Prohibition.  What  a man  did 
with  his  animals  was  pretty  much  his  own 
business.  People  didn't  give  it  a second 
thought  when  someone  wore  a mink 
coat,  or  when  a dolphin  turned  up  in  a 
tuna  net.  or  when  rabbits  were  used  as 
live  bait  to  train  dogs  to  run. 

Over  the  next  half-century,  tens  of 
thousands  of  rabbits  were  trucked  in, 
unloaded  at  training  tracks  in  rural  North 
and  Central  Florida  and  dangled  in  front 
of  dogs  as  an  incentive  to  rare.  The 
warm,  soft  flesh  and  the  taste  of  blood, 
dog  trainers  believed,  would  trigger  the 
dogs'  killing  instinct,  and  prompt  them  to 
chase  the  mechanical  lures  at  the  real 
tracks  more  aggressively. 


The  fate  of  the  "bait”  has  been 
well-documented:  Some  trainers  would 
ael  rabbits  loose  in  an  enclosed 
"coursing”  field,  then  let  the  dogs  in.  As 
the  gap  narrowed  and  the  rabbit  sensed 
the  inevitable,  it  would  bleat  in  pathetic 
terror  and  the  dogs,  excited,  would  put 
on  a burst  of  speed,  grab  the  rabbit  and 
rip  it  apart  with  their  jaws.  Sometimes, 
the  rabbit's  hind  legs  were  broken  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  greyhounds  to 
catch  it. 

Greyhounds  who  graduated  from  the 
coursing  phase  of  training  would  move  to 
a schooling  track,  where  a live  rabbit  was 
tied  to  the  lure  by  its  hind  legs.  The 
gliding  metal  arm  of  the  lure  would 
dangle  the  rabbit  inches  off  the  ground, 
its  eyes  bulging  and  chest  pounding  as  it 
watched  its  killers  give  chase. 
Frequently,  the  operator  would  slow  the 
lure  down  so  that  the  dogs  could  catch 
the  rabbit  at  the  finish  line.  The  same 
rabbit,  now  mangled  by  whacks  from  the 
dogs’  muzzles  and  perhaps  dead,  perhaps 
not,  might  be  used  in  several  schooling 
races  in  the  same  day. 

After  years  of  protest  from  the 
Humane  Society,  the  Florida  Legislature 
outlawed  the  use  of  animals  as 
greyhound  bait  in  1986.  Trainers 
immediately  set  about  trying  to  find  a 
loophole.  If  it  was  the  image  of  a live 
rabbit  squirming  on  a pole  that  had 
people  upset,  they  would  simply  kill  the 
rabbit  first. 

Before  sunrise,  on  a hot  August  day  in 
1989.  Humane  Society  investigator  Ken 
Johnson  took  local  officials  to  spy  on  a 
training  track  in  Putnam  Hall.  They 
crouched  in  tall  weeds  in  a roadside 
ditch,  peering  through  binoculars  and  a 
telephoto  lens.  At  first,  the  oval  dirt 
track  was  deserted  in  the  morning  mist. 
Then: 

"We  witnessed  Robert  Dove  bring  a 


Killing  surplus 
greyhounds  is  “a 
necessity  of  the  business 
. . . When  a dog  outlives 
its  usefulness,  it’s  got  to 
be  destroyed.” 

— Marshall  Gifford,  lawyer  for 
a greyhound  trainer 


rabbit  from  behind  the  control  booth  to 
the  front  and  holding  it  by  iU  back  legs, 
he  smashed  its  head  up  against  the  wall  a 
couple  of  times.  Then  he  placed  the 
carcass  on  the  mechanical  arm  and  ran 
the  lure."  Johnson  recalled.  The  dogs  . 
were  photographed  leaping  and  snapping 
at  the  rabbit  on  the  metal  arm  of  the  lure. 

Dove  was  charged  with  cruelty  to 
animals.  Ironically,  he  could  have  lolled 
the  rabbit  for  other  reasons,  but  not  to 
train  greyhounds.  He  pleaded  no  contest 
and  was  barred  from  Florida  dog  tracks. 

Dove  admits  killing  the  rabbits,  but  he 
says  he  thought  it  was  OK  to  use  them  as 
long  as  they  were  dead. 

"The  majority  of  the  time  I hit  them 
back  of  the  neck  with  an  iron  pipe,”  said 
Dove.  "They  made  it  sound  like  we  were 
slaughtering  rabbits.  But  it  wasn’t  like 
you  go  out  there  every  morning  and  kill  a 
rabbit.  It  wasn't  even  once  a week.” 

Although  Dave  received  no  fine  or 
adjudication  of  guilt,  he  broke  into  tears 
when  a journalist  called  to  ask  him  about 
the  raid.  He  pleaded  no  contest,  he  said, 
because  his  wife  was  ill.  and  he  could  no 
longer  afford  gas  for  the  40-mile  trip  to 
town  and  back  to  see  the  lawyers. 

"What  I was  doing  was  just  something 
that  I'd  always  seen  done  over  there,” 
said  Dove,  who  had  a part-time  job 
running  the  track.  “I  didn't  know  it  was 
against  the  law.  If  he  Uohnson]  was  really 
interested  in  a humane  issue,  if  he'd  jost 
come  in  and  told  us,  we'd  have  stopped, 
every  single  instance  of  abuse  would 
have  stopped  between  then  and  the 
raid.” 

Top  Stud 

The  arrest  of  Robert  Dove  was  a sad 
affair.  But  the  one  that  really  sent  a 
shock  through  the  industry  and 
demonstrated  that  the  state  meant 
business  was  the  Oct.  4. 1988.  bust  of 
Robert  Mendheim,  one  of  Florida's  most 
prominent  breeders.  At  a training  farm 
near  Lee,  Fla.,  state  game  agents  caught 
Mendheim  and  three  others  using 
rabbits  to  train  greyhounds.  The 
Division  of  Pari-Mutuel  Wagering 
suspended  his  license  for  five  years. 

Though  Mendheim  admitted  using 
rabbits,  a local  jury  acquitted  all  four  of 
animal  cruelty.  “This  is  greyhound 
country,"  the  courtly  Mendheim 
explained.  "Madison  County  only  has 
about  1 5.000  people,  and  I guess  I know 
about  all  of  them." 

Mendheim  is  one  of  the  country's 
most  successful  breeders  and  kennel 
owners.  One  ofhisdogs  — My  Unicorn 
— is  America's  top  stud.  Three  times 
per  week  hopeful  dog  owners  bring 
females  to  Mendheim's  manicured. 
20-acre  kennel  complex  in  rural  Madison 
County.  Here  they  pay  three  times  the 
normal  fee  — $ 1 ,500,  going  up  to 
$2,000  next  year  — to  have  My  Unicom 
sire  a brood. 

Mendheim  blames  his  arrest  on 
politics:  “They  wanted  to  make  an 
example  of  me,  and  they  did.  I know 
because  1 have  a little  influence.  I asked  a 
friend  of  mine,  a judge  I've  known  for  a 
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long  time,  to  make  a call  to  the  governor's  office, 
see  if  u e maybe  rmikln't  get  things  quieted  down 
a little,  lie  was  told  it  was  hands  off.  that  the 
Humane  Society  was  putting  pressure  on." 

Ken  Johnson  admits  the  Humane  Society  was 
active  in  persuading  (lame  Commission  agents  to 
make  the  bust.  "We  knew  Mendheim  and  the 
other*  weic  well-connected  and  were  concerned 
we  wouldn't  get  the  roupernt  ion  of  the  sheriff.” 
Jolui<4»n  said.  (Mrudliriin's  daughter  is  married  to 
a depute  sheriff.) 

Mvtidheim  says  the  arrest  cost  him  $38,000  in 
legal  fees.  And,  Irecause  his  license  was 
sus|N*uded.  he  had  to  sign  over  to  his  son  the 
kennels  he  operates  at  seven  Florida  dog  tracks. 

Usually  gracious  and  patient.  Mendheim,  fill, 
glowers  when  he  talks  about  the  raid:  "I've  got  a 
gun  in  my  truck  and  a rifle  in  my  house,  and  if 
anyone  from  the  Humane  Society  steps  one  foot 
on  my  property.  I’ll  kill  them.  If  they’re  here 
without  the  law.  those  people  will  have  one 
change  to  get  off  my  property  Indore  I shoot.” 

Mendheim  is  not  the  only  dog  owner  and 
bleeder  who  speaks  with  tlu-  passion  of  a man 
who  feels  unjustly  persecuted. 

Cnnis  Minus'  ex-owner.  Hill  I larris,  is  one  of 
those  who  gets  around  the  Florida  law  by  sending 
dogs  to  stales  where  using  live  animals  as  bait  is 
legal.  He  dismisses  arguments  that  dogs  train  just 
as  well  on  artificial  lures,  and  is  unmoved  by 
concern  for  the  rabbits. 

“They  brought  the  greyhounds  from  Ireland  to 
gi  t rid  of  jack  rabbits,"  said  Harris.  "They  was 
like  a plague,  eating  crops.  Then  everybody  was 
foi  it.  Now  cverylxxly's  raising  hell  about  it 
because  somebody  runs  a rabbit  with  a dog.” 

Harris  warmed  to  his  subject:  "You  ever  go  to 
the  market  and  get  a chicken  with  a broken  leg? 
The  way  they  handle  chickens,  putting  them  on 
conveyor  belts  so  fast,  they  break  a lot  of  legs. 

You  gonna  stop  eating  chicken? 

"Ever  read  stories  about  the  jack  rabbit  drives 
out  West?  They'd  drive  ’em  into  enclosures  and 
kill  ’em  with  sticks.  You  try  to  kill  a jack  rabbit 
with  a greyhound  now.  man.  you  hear  about  it. 

"It's  these  bleeding  hearts,  always 
squawking.  You  ever  been  ai  ound  a 
slaughterhouse,  wliere  they  slaughter 
lambs?  You  ought  to  hear  the  noise  those 
animals  make.  You  think  a lot  of  those 
|HM»ple  hollering  nlxiul  greyhounds  and 
rabbits  won't  turn  right  around  .'indent 
lamb  chops? 

“You  get  those  same  iieopk*.  bleeding 
hearts,  the  Humane  Society,  they  inisc 
all  that  hell  nlxmt  rabbits,  tiu  v never  say 
anything  alMiul  fish.  You  ever  pull  a fish 
out  of  the  watei . heat  them  gi  mil?  You 
think  they’ir  not  hurting?  How  come 


they  nevei  say  anything  .iImiiiI  fish?  I 
really  don't  see  any  difleience.  Now  they 
don’t  want  youloeal  meal.  It’s  gelling 
t idtc ulotis.  What  vmi  gonna  use  lot 

’ll  was  OK  fm  a good  many  yeats. 
now  they  want  to  tui  n the  whole  thing 
around.” 

Harris  has  a (mint;  Ftom  the 
beginning,  the  stale  has  lx*en  more 
interested  in  collecting  its  $7f>  million  a 
year  shate  of  the  tracks'  handle  and  in 
keeping  the  industry  clean  - no 
mobsters,  no  i ace-fixing,  no  drugs  -- 
than  in  what  liap|iens  to  (lie  dogs  hcfoi  e 
and  aft  ci  their  racing  careers. 

Killing  surplus  dogs,  foi  example,  "is 

jurisdiction."  said  Van  Jones,  diiecloi  of 
Florida's  Division  of  I'nti-Muluel 
Wage  i ing. 

Ihit  Jones  is  a wate  that  (he  public  is 


"I  lie  bullish  y it  si-ll  has  been  winking 
diligently  — and  more  diligently 
recently  — on  providing  adopt imi 
progiams  for  these  dogs,  and  I think 
that's  the  answei he  said.  “Tlieie  are 
some  trainers  who  will  nut  put  down  a 
dog  unless  t he-  dog  is  injui  ed.  and  who  do 
piovidc  areas  at  their  farms  wheie  these 
dogs  yan  live  out  their  lives  |after 
lelirenient].  Thru*  should  Ih’  more. 

We're  not  doing  a g«xxl  enough  job.” 

As  for  the  dogs  that  never  get  to  the 
track  in  the  first  place.  Jones  said 
gi  eyliound  over-breeding  "is  not 
something  that  this  division  deals  with.” 

Hut  last  year,  something  uglv  was 
discovered  — so  ugly  that  it  spurred  the 
p.u  i-muiiiel  division  into  an 
unprecedented  crackdown  oil  breeding 

lu  August.  Lake  City  Animal  Shelter 

Diiectm  Margaret  Smith  paid  a visit  to 
Impel  lal  Kennels  in  l.ive  Oak.  She  ft  until 
1 02  starving  greyhounds  lying  in  their 
own  filth.  Some  had  open  w ounds;  all 
were  covered  with  ticks.  Three  were  in 
such  bad  sliails  that  they  had  to  be  killed 

"One  of  them  couldn't  even  move," 
Smith  said.  "There  was  food  there. 

There  weie  eight  50  pound  hags  of  food 
and  raw  meat,  though  that  was  rotting. 
Hut  they  weren't  Riving  any  of  it  to  the 
dogs.  I told  the  caretaker  to  feed  them 
but  he  refused,  he  said  because  he  hadn’t 
been  paid  in  six  weeks." 

Within  ihe  week.  73  more  dogs  were 
judged  I«hi  far  gone  to  survive,  and 
kennel  owner  Don  Mitten  agreed  to 
destroy  them.  Smith  said  that  Mitten 
destroyed  I he  dogs  but  failed  to  bury 
them,  leaving  them  to  rot.  Neighbors 
finally  were  foi  ced  to  bury  the  dogs,  she 
said. 


\nd  though  Mitten  had  agreed  to 
ai  range  for  the  care  of  the  remaining 
«l'*cs.  I luinane  Society  investigator 
John -.on  visited  later  and  found  most  of 
I!.**  dogs  reduced  to  "living,  breathing 
sKi  letons."  All  but  six  were  destroyed. 

Mitten  was  convicted  of  cruelty  to 
animals  and  put  on  probation.  He  was 
si  ripped  of  his  Florida  pari-mutuel 
license. 

This  was  not  the  first  such  incident. 
Two  years  ago.  a Humane  Society 
investigator  found  two  dead  and  23 
tarving  dogs  at  a kennel  north  of  Ocala. 
Four  unopened  50-pound  bags  of  dog 
:ood  were  found  on  the  premises. 
Kinnciated  dogs  covered  with  ticks  and 
(teas  were  found  in  small  compartments, 
i hie  compartment  held  two  dogs,  one  of 
which  had  already  been  dead  for  two  or 
three  i Lays. 

hi  May  1990,  citing  "the  recent  death 
of  many  greyhounds  at  unlicensed  kennel 
facilities,"  the  Division  of  Pari-Mutuel 
Wagering  enacted  a new  rule  requiring  a 
state  certificate  of  operation  for  any 
off-track  facilities  tliat  have  at  least  five 
dogs  and  that  are  "used  for  boarding, 
breeding  or  training  greyhounds." 

The  rule  states  that  the  greyhounds 
"shall  not  be  tortured,  tormented, 
deprived  of  necessary  sustenance  or 
shelter,  unnecessarily  or  cruelly  beaten 
or  otherwise  mistreated."  The  farms  are 
required  to  provide  "food,  shelter, 
medical  attention  and  humane  attention 
required  to  maintain  the  greyhound  in  a 
healthy  condition." 

Of  course,  none  of  that  was  intended 
to  prevent  breeders  from  raising 
thousands  more  does  than  they  would 
need  for  racing,  and  "humanely"  killing 
off  the  surplus.  Even  so.  it  spawned 

segments  of  the  industry.  Only  nine  of 
the  estimated  1 . 1 50  farms  and  kennels 


covered  by  the  new  rule  have  bothered 
to  register  thus  far,  ami  Mendheim  has 
threatened  to  fight  it.  It’s  a private 
property  thing,  he  says. 

Breeding  Frenzy 

In  1988.  the  American  Greyhound 
T rack  Operators  Association  tried  to 
hire  a new  public-relations  firm  to 
improve  the  indust ty's  image.  An  article 
in  the  industry  publication.  Greyhound 
USA.  laid  out  the  problem:  "There  is . . . 
no  way  to  put  a happy  (ace  on  hanging  an 
animal  (rom  a rotating  arm  and 
eventually  allowing  dogs  to  tear  it  apart. 
Anyone  who  thinks  this  is  ever  going  to 
be  accepted  is  a fooL" 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that 
Ketchum  Public  Relations,  a 
Washington.  D.C.,  firm  that  was  initially 
interested  in  the  contract,  examined  the 
industry  and  withdrew  itself  from 
consideration.  Ketchum  Senior  Vice 
President  Ronald  Mueller  identified  two 
major  obstacles:  the  live-lure  issue  and 
the  "disposition"  of  nonracing 
greyhounds. 

Mueller’s  letter  to  the  association  was 
‘ blunt.  His_ firm  had  no  interest  in  trying 
to  defend  the  status  quo: 

"If  at  some  point  your  members 
decide  they  want  to  change  the  way  the 
industry  operates,  you  might  then  want 
to  decide  which . . . public  relations  firm 
can  best  implement  a program  to 
communicate  the  change  to  the 
American  public,  with  the  goal  being  to 
change  their  opinions  based  on  changed 
reality." 

Gary  Guccione,  spokesman  foe  the 

the  industry  is  trying.  He  says  that  " 
through  the  efforts  of  the  tracks  and 
outside  agencies,  20  to  33  percent  of  the 
surplus  dogs  — roughly  10.000  a year 
— are  adopted  as  pets.  But.  he  said,  "the 
industry  shouldn’t  be  and  won’t  be 
satisfied  until  we  can  find  a home  for  aU 
the  greyhounds  that  are  out  there.” 

But  adoptions  may  not  be  the  solution 
in  a nation  that  is  experiencing  a pet 


population  explosion.  Twelve  million  to 
20  million  unwanted  dogs  of  a.'  kinds  are 
put  to  death  each  year.  The  only  way  to 
put  a real  dent  in  those  grim  figures  is 
sterilisation.  But  greyhounds  are  bred 
intentionally.  And  each  greyhound  that 
is  adopted  is  likely  to  take  the  place  of  a 
dog  waiting  for  death  in  an  animal 
shelter. 

Another  approach  is  to  divert  some  of 
the  money  flowing  through  the  dog 
tracks  to  care  for  used-up  race  dogs. 
Guccione  said  the  NGA  is  exploring  "a 
retirement  program  where  a percent  of 
purses  would  provide  retirement  till  the 


grave. 

But  greyhounds  can  live  IS  years. 
Greyhounds  begin  their  career  at  18 
months,  race  for  2 W years,  and  retire  at 
the  age  of  4.  About  20.000  dogs  retire 
annually,  and  if  they  arr  all  kept  alive,  in 
10  years  there  win  be  200.000  retired 
greyhounds.  If  more  states  legalize  dog 
racing,  that  number  wfll  be  even  higher. 
That's  a lot  of  dog  food. 

"If  you’ve  got  a solution."  Guccione 
told  a reporter.  "I'd  like  to  hear  it  How 
do  we  control  it’  It’s  been  suggested  that 
we  put  a lid  on  the  number  that  are  bred 
. . . How  do  you  do  that  though?  Do  you 
teU  one  person  that  has  a huge  operation 
that  now  he  has  to  cut  down  to  20  a year? 
Do  we  bid  on  the  breeding  rights?  Do  we 
put  fees  on  the  number  of  dogs?  Do  we 
make  it  cost-prohibitive  to  breed  dogs  so 
only  people  with  a lot  of  money  can  afford 
to  breed  racers? . . . There’s  no  practical 


bred.' 

But  Gucrione  admits  that  a tot  of 
people  breed  many  more  does  than  they 
need  because  they  can  afford  to  do  so. 
and  the  more  dogs  they  have,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  be  successful.  "The 

bu£n«s  is  much  less  than  Mbertorms  at 
racing.  This  makes  people  want  to  breed 
a lot  to  get  that  one  litter  that  has  the 
champion  in  it." 

But  the  Humane  Society’s  Ken 
Johnson  sees  a way  to  control  the 
overbreeding:  "The  Humane  Society  is 


“No  amount  of  money  is 
ever  sufficient 
justification  for  cruelty  to 
animals . . . We  think  the 
dogs  are  entitled  to  normal 
life  spans  and  humane 
treatment.” 

— Ken  Johnson,  Humane  Society 
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not  concerned  with  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  how  greyhound  miners  can 
breed  fewer  dogs  and  still  make  money.” 
Johnson  said.  "We  care  about  the 
treatment  these  dogs  receive.  We  think 
the  dogs  are  entitled  to  normal  life  spans 
and  humane  treatment.  If  the  trainers 
had  to  rare  for  every  dog  they 
dclilx’rately  bred,  they'd  quickly 
decrease  the  numlrer  of  dogs  they  bred.” 

Death  At  The  Track 

Bill  Harris,  owner  of  the  late  Canis 
Minus,  had  not  known  the  gruesome 
details  of  his  dog's  death  for  months.  He 
was  horrified  when  he  learned  of  them: 
"You  gonna  print  that? . . . That's  not 
good  for  dog  racing.  Dog  racing  doesn't 
need  any  black  eyes  just  nmv.  The 
lottery's  doing  enough  harm.  You  could 
word  it  that  she  was  killed  in  an  accident 
on  a racetrack." 

These  things  happen,  Harris  says.  In 
fact,  incidents  like  the  one  involving 
Cants  Minus  are  distressingly  common. 

"I  worked  asa  paddock  judge  at 
Flagler  Greyhound  Track  for  36  years.  I 
seen  a lot  of  things  happen  to  dogs  on  a 
t. ii  (-track  no  one  can  prevent.  It's  not 
any  different  from  horse  raring.  Jockeys 
gel  killed.  Horses  get  killed." 

Hut  when  jockeys  get  killed,  there  are 
investigations,  public  outcries.  And 
horses  are  never  dragged  around  a 
racetrack  by  a lure.  Nor  do  they  die  the 
way  two  dogs  died  in  a single  race  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  February  1989:  one  from 
electrocution,  the  other  from  a collision 
with  the  lure. 

In  that  incident,  according  to  state 
records,  a dog  named  Tick  The  Miller 
was  bumped  through  the  rail  onto  the 
lure's  electrical-supply  line  and 
electrocuted.  The  lure  continued  moving 
with  the  other  dogs  in  pursuit.  When  it 
came  back  around,  it  hit  Tick  The 
Miller's  body  and  stopped  suddenly.  The 
leader,  U Do  Dat,  ran  into  the  lure  and 
broke  his  neck. 

The  track's  owners  said  the  accident 
was  a fluke.  But  dogs  have  been 
electrocuted  at  other  tracks.  In  1987, 
Claire  Balbo.  a patron  at  Jefferson 
County  Kennel  Club  near  Monticcllo, 
complained  to  the  Humane  Society  after 
seeing  an  accident  she  described  as 
follows:  A dog  was  bumped  through  the 
rail  onto  the  electrical-supply  line, 
where,  in  full  view  of  the  grandstand,  it 
cried  and  twitched  while  the  lure  made  a 
complete  circle  of  the  track,  came  back 
and  crushed  the  dog  to  death. 

"It  was  horrible."  Balbo  said.  “I  love 


For  years,  thousand*  of  rabbits  lihe  this  one  were  trucked  into  North  and 
Central  Florida  and  dangled  in  front  of  young  greyhounds  to  encourage 
them  to  race. 


This  dead  rabbit  was  plucked  from  a truck  stuffed  with  hundreds  of 
rabbits  bound  for  greyhound  training  farms.  The  truck  was  intercepted 
last  year  by  Game  and  Fish  agents. 


dogs.  1 couldn't  watch.  The  dog  was 
stuck  there  and  1 knew  the  rabbit  was 
going  to  have  to  hit  it  Jo  get  by  it.  I left 
the  track  and  haven't  been  back." 

Steve  Andris,  general  manager  and 
president  of  the  Jefferson  County  Kennel 
Club,  says  he  saw  the  incident,  and  that 
the  dog  was  not  electrocuted:  "It  jumped 
into  the  motor  and  was  killed.  That  stuff 
about  twitching,  that’s  not  true.  She 
| Bn  I bo  | was  an  emotional  woman." 

Laura  Bevan,  a Humane  Society 
official,  went  with  Bn  1 bo  to  interview 
Andris  after  the  incident:  "He  discussed 
the  incident  with  us  at  length,  and  he 
basically  confirmed  Balbo’s  report.  We 
talked  about  the  dog  lying  across  the 
electric  lines.  We  wanted  to  know  why- 
the  lure  wasn't  stopped,  and  he  said  it 
was  because  they  were  supposed  to  try 
and  finish  the  race,  and  if  they  stopped 
the  lure  suddenly,  the  speeding  dogs 
would  run  into  it." 

But  the  lure  can  be  slowed  down  and 
stopped  gradually,  and  though  the  lure 
carries  no  brakes,  the  lure  operator  had 
the  entire  oval  to  slow  the  lure  down 
gradually.  Instead,  the  lure  continued  full 
speed  all  the  way  around  the  track. 

A state  investigation  concluded  that  it 
was  a freak  accident. 


Bucking  The  System 

The  lure  breakdown  that  killed  Canis 
Minus  at  the  Naples-Fort  Myers 
Greyhound  Track  was  number  five  in  a 
series  of  1 0 canceled  races  that  occurred 
between  Seplemlter  1988  and  July  1989. 
It  is  uncertain  how  many  of  those 
incidents  involved  injured  animals:  the 
state  does  not  require  reports  on 
injuries,  but  it  does  require  a report 
(called  a no-race  memo)  on  any  race 
canceled  after  bets  have  been  placed. 

The  total  number  of  no-race  memos  in 
the  Division  of  Pari-Mutuel  Wagering’s 
correspondence  files  for  Florida's  17 
other  dog  tracks  for  the  past  two  seasons 
was  28.  less  than  one  per  track  per 
season.  With  10  incidents  from 
September  to  July,  Naples-Fort  Myers 
averaged  one  a month. 

Eight  of  those  cancellations  were  due 
to  mechanical  failure  of  the  lure. 
Mechanical  failures  are  regarded  as  so 
unusual,  disruptive,  and  preventable  that 
after  only  two  breakdowns  at  Seminole 
Greyhound  Track  in  Casselberry, 
Elizabeth  Skeen,  the  state  pari-mutuel 
judge  there,  wrote  her  supervisor.  "This 
is  obviously  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  or  the  racing  industry." 

As  the  incidents  piled  up  at 
Naples-Fort  Myers,  Ed  Richo,  43.  a 
retired  businessman  who  took  up 
greyhound  racing  because  he  “fell  in  love 
with  the  dogs  after  buying  one  for  my 
vnfe  asa  Valentine's  Day  gift.”  began  to 

It  can  cost  more  than  $5,000  to  raise 
and  train  a racing  greyhound.  Highly 
trained  and  expensive  dogs  were  running 
into  the  malfunctioning  lure  and  getting 


hurt. 

But  for  Richo,  it  wasn't  just  the 
money. 

"Oh.  be  loves  the  dogs,”  said  Barbara 
Almquist,  one  of  the  state  officials  at  the 
Naples  track.  “That  was  his  main 
concern  when  the  lure  was  breaking 
down.  He  couldn't  stand  to  see  the  dogs 
getting  hurt.  He  would  carry  them  off 
the  track  in  his  own  hands.” 

Richo  was  also  unhappy  about  the 
number  of  dogs  "put  down"  when  they 
were  no  longer  profitable.  He  got  excited 
when  Helen  Banks,  a dog  handler,  told 
him  of  her  attempts  to  save  ex-racers 
from  death  by  finding  them  homes. 

- Richo  promised  to  help,  and  says  he 
approached  track  officials  and  offered  to 


pay  for  signs  for  a booth  at  the  track,  and 
for  the  forms  that  prospective  adopters 
would  fill  out. 

"Mr.  Richo  was  the  first  kennel 
owner  in  four  years  I was  there  to  take 
an  interest.”  Banks  said.  "He  gave  me  all 
his  dogs  and  told  his  trainers  to  hold  dogs 
until  they  were  adopted.  He  arranged  for 
me  to  have  the  adoption  booth,  and 
sometimes  he  or  his  daughter  would  man 
it.” 

Richo  believes  he  made  some  enemies 
when  he  suggested  that  kennel  owners 
contribute  $25  per  dog  to  the  program  to 
cover  costs.  He  had  figured  that,  with 
"euthanizing”  costing  $40  per  dog  at  the 
track,  the  kennel  owners  were  still 
coming  out  $ 1 5 ahead.  But  some  owners 
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weren't  paying  $ JO.  Bullets  arc  cheaper. 

Track  business  manager  Jacques  Triplett  says 
some  owners  thought  Richo  was  putting  too  much 
pressure  on  them  to  pay:  "Some  kennel  owners 
were  coniine;  to  me  to  complain.  I told  him  he 
couldn't  charge  them." 

Hut  the  real  friction  between  Richoand  the 
track  management  came  over  the  lure 
breakdowns.  Kicho  says  he  had  twice  spoken  to 
the  managers  and  had  been  assured  they  were 
trying  to  solve  the  problem.  Hut  things  weren't 
moving  fast  enough  for  Kicho  — his  dogs  were 
getting  hurt.  One  dog.  AHR’s  Hr  at,  was  injured  in 
the  race  that  broke  Cams  Minus’  leg. 

Then  came  July  it.  Another  breakdown.  This 
time,  a dog  named  Madds  Katy  was  leading  when 
the  lure  broke  down.  The  dog  bumped  into  the 
lure  and  was  dragged. 

Kicho  decided  he'd  had  enough,  and  stormed 
into  Barbara  Almquisf  s office  to  complain.  As  he 
left.  Kicho  says.  Ti  iplctt.  the  business  manager, 
accosted  him  and  said.  "I've  had  enough  crap  out 
of  you.” 

Triplett  says  lie  came  upon  Kicho  "holding 
court,  proclaiming  to  a large  crowd  that  the  track 
didn't  care  about  the  dogs  or  about  the  people." 

On  July  23, 25  days  after  Madds  Katy  was 
caught  in  the  iure.lhe  Naples-Fort  Myers 
Greyhound  Track  sent  Richo  a letter  telling  him 
his  contract  would  not  be  renewed.  Richo  was 
given  until  Aug.  31  to  remove  his  dogs  from  the 
track. 

"We  did  not  fire  lid  Richo.”  said  Hill 
I lutchiiison,  the  track  general  manager.  “We 
simply  chose  not  to  renew  his  contract.  We  have  a 
right  to  do  business  with  who  we  want." 

Said  Triplett:  "I’m  sure  the  incident  had  a lot 
to  do  with  Kicho’s  nonrenewal.  It’s  very 
damaging  to  the  integrity  of  racing  to  have  one  of 
our  employees  — that’s  how  we  think  of  kennel 
owners  — hollering  to  the  public  that  the  track 
does  not  cate  about  the  public,  the  dogs.” 

Hut  Kicho  insisted  that  he  had  lost  his  contract 
only  because  lie  had  complained  to  the  state. 

The  state  agreed. 

At  the  hearing,  state  pari-mutuel  division 
counsel  I )oug  Moody  addressed  the  hearing 
officer.  Division  Director  Van  Jones:  "Ed  Kicho 
lost  bis  kennel  contract  because  he  broke  the 
code  of  silence  imposed  on  kennel  owners  and 
trainers  at  Naples-Fort  Myers,  and  that  code  is, 
'Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your  eyes  closed  no 
matter  what  the  conditions  are  because  if  you 
complain,  you'll  lose  your  license' . . . And  to 
compound  bis  offense,  be  brought  those 
particular  complaints  to  the  state  of  Florida." 

On  Aug.  23.  the  track  signed  a consent  decree. 
It  agreed  to  pay  the  state  $ 1 ().()()()  for  legal 
expenses  and  to  abide  by  pari-mutuel  regulations. 
Hut  it  admitted  no  wrongdoing. 

Kicho.  meanwhile,  issuing  the  track.  "I’m  in 
this,  and  I’m  going  to  finish  it.”  he  said.  "I  can’t 
believe  the  tilings  track  owners  can  get  away  with 
in  this  state." 

To  Ken  Johnson  and  the  Humane  Society,  the 
tracks  are  just  one  small  part  of  a larger  problem. 
The  out  ire  industry.  Johnson  says,  is  an  affront  to 
civilized  behavior:  "No  amount  of  money  is  ever 
sufficient  justification  for  cruelty  to  animals.” 

The  society's  official  position  is  that  "dog 
racing  has  inherent  cruelties  which  should  not  be 
condoned.  Dog  racing  as  it  exists  today  is  nothing 
other  than  a blood  sport  since  greyhounds  in 
training  are  allowed  to  attack  and  viciously  kill 
other  animals.  For  these  reasons,  dog  racing 
should  not  Ik*  tolerated  in  a civilized  society." 


Greyhound  Country 

In  the  heart  of  greyhound  country.  Robert 
Mendheim,  gray-haired  and  compactly  built,  sits 
on  the  green  grass  outside  a kennel.  Inside,  the 
dogs  look  healthy,  alert,  well-carcd-for. 

Mendheim  has  400  dogs  in  his  empire  — 150 
here  at  the  farm  and  250  at  kennels  at  various 
Florida  tracks.  He  has  just  completed  a new 
$75,000  kennel  and  plans  to  build  another  to 
replace  an  older  kennel  that  houses  his  prize  stud. 
My  Unicom. 

Mendheim  takes  My  Unicorn  out  of  his  cage. 
The  dog  is  as  placid  as  a deer.  "They’re  very 
gentle  animals.”  says  Mendheim.  who’s  been 
involved  with  greyhounds  since  1966.  “In  all  that 
time.  I’ve  only  been  bitten  once.  They  make 
wonderful  pets.  The  dogs  will  sometimes  fight 
with  each  other,  but  they  will  very  rarely  harm  a 
person." 

Mendheim  says  lie  hates  to  put  his  dogs  to 
sleep  and  gives  them  to  adoption  agencies 
whenever  he  can.  Hut  he  acknowledges  that  many 
dogs  must  die:  "It’s  just  economics.  We  have  to  do 
something  with  them.  We  can’t  just  keep  and  feed 
them  all.” 

He  seems  sincerely  puzzled  about  all  the  fuss 
over  the  killing  of  dogs  — and  of  rabbits. 

After  all.  he  says,  "everything  born  dies.”  ■ 

GARY  KARASIK  is  a free-lance  writer.  1 1 is  last 
story  for  Tropic  was  about  internal  conflict  in  the 
pari-mutuel  industry. 


ADOPT A 
GREYHOUND 

If  you  want  to  adopt  a greyhound,  call 
l-800-3Gfi- 1 472. 

The  toll-free  hotline  has  been  established 
by  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
greyhound-adoption  groups.  Greyhound 
Pets  of  America,  to  help  find  new  homes  for 
surplus  or  retiring  greyhounds  that  might 
otherwise  be  killed. 

The  hotline  wns  “made  possible  by  a 
donation  from  the  American  Greyhound 
Council  in  cooperation  with  the 
greyhound-racing  industry  nationwide.” 
according  to  GPA  vice  president  Gloria 
Sanders. 

Sanders  estimates  10,000  dogs  arc  adopted 
annually  nationwide  through  her  group  and 
others.  Here  arc  some  other  numbers  to  call 
if  you’re  interested  in  adopting  dogs: 

Dr.  Peter  Fernandes,  Aardvark  Animal 
Hospital,  Hialeah,  305-557-0531. 

Emily  Griffin,  Lake  Worth.  107-065-9581. 

Jean  Licdcnfrost,  Ormond  Bench, 
004-111-2317. 

Doi\na  Forster,  Fort  Myers,  8 1 3-73 1 -3 1 87 

Paula  Johnson.  Key  West,  305-872-2749. 

Helen  Banks,  Second  Chance  for 
Greyhounds,  Bonita  Springs,  81 3-9 17-23G5. 
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Dead  dog  backlash 
hits  AGTOA  meeting 


by  Pat  Home 


'Q  by  P; 

eaidual  backlash  from  the 
-JL.  w^discovery  of  the  arcuses  of 
more  than  100  dead  racing  dogs  found 
in  the  citrus  grove  outside  Phoenix 
still  lingered  on  the  Arizona 
greyhound  front  when  the  AGTOA 
pulled  into  Tucson  for  its  annual 
spring  meeting.  As  a result,  the  aura 
of  the  incident  virtually  dominated 
the  conference  of  track  owners. 

"We  had  a whale  of  a week.. .we 
were  inundated  out  there,"  said 
George  Johnson,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Greyhound  Track 
Operators  Association. 

"One  newspaper  ran  a three  day 
expose  of  the  dog  killings  just  before 
we  arrived,  there  were  nasty  editorials 
written  about  our  organization,  and 
there  was  criticism  about  vis  bringing 
the  convention  into  Arizona. 

"The  first  thing  I realized  was  that 
we  were  inundated  by  animal  people 
who  had  plenty  of  nuty  comments  for 
us.  We  held  a press  conference  on  the 
subject  on  our  first  Friday  and  then 
had  Roger  Karas  in  for  a Saturday 
night  presentation.  Everything  just 
kept  the  issue  alive. 

One  of  the  conference’s 
"highlights’  occurred  on  a Sunday 
night  when  the  AGTOA  bused 
everyone  to  the  Tucson  track  for  a 
night  at  the  races.  "The  buses  had  to 
push  their  way  through  the  crowd  of 
animal  lovers  who  were  there  to 
object  to  us,"  Johnson  said. 

The  organization  had  a gala  night 
planned  for  a local  entertainment 
center  known  as  Trail  Dust  Town  but 
the  owners  refused  to  honor  their 
agreement,  noting,  "We  are  angered  at 
how  animal*  are  being  mistreated  and 
slaughtered  by  your  members."  (Note: 
Please  see  entire  letter  next  page  and 
Johnson’s  reply.) 

Other  business: 

• Set  up  a model  greyhound 
adoption  program. 

• Passed  a resolution  to  put  a 
clause  in  contracts  banning  use 
of  live  lures. 

• Seeks  to  return  greyhounds  to 
the  breeders  after  their  racing 


Striking  Back 


When  the  story  broke  i 
100  greyhounds  buried  in  a 
Phoenix  citrus  grove,  the 
American  Greyhound  Council 
placed  this  advertisement  in 
The  Phoenix  Gazette. 

(Related  stories  page  268) 


We  Don’t  Intend  To  Take  This 
Sitting  Down. 


The  Greyhound  industry 


i far  Greyhounds  when 


The  A-SP.CA.  has  , 


about  these  beautiful  pecs. 

But  that's  not  enough.  And 

we  know  it.  Ue  r 


Greyhound  adoption.  We  can 
only  rest  on  our  laurels  when  the 


Breeders  And  Farms 
Need  Regulation. 


cut  standards.  Presently  we  have 
75  inspector!  nationwide  making 


farms  and  kennels,  making  i 
Grevhovnds  are  receiving  pr 


i them.  Yb,  it's  a big  t 


but  Greyhound  redng 
stay.  Yfc’ye  made  i big  c 
to  redng  and  to  the  cc 


the  purpowe  of  proriding  for 
the  betterment  of  the  welfare 
of  the  racing  Greyhound  and 


American 
Greyhound  Council 
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Owners  had  a bash  all 
set  at  Trail  Dust  Town 

-until  this  letter  arrived: 


To  George  Johnson,  (Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Greyhound 
Track  Operators  Association) 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

This  letter  is  to  inform  you  that 
we  do  not  accept  your  contract 
proposal  for  Monday,  March  16,  1992. 
You  must,  of  course,  have  assumed 
that  we  did  not  wish  to  have  your 
business  because  we  did  not  sign  and 
return  your  proposal.  Enclosed  is  your 
$500.00  deposit. 

We  are  angered  at  how  animals 
are  being  mistreated  and  slaughtered 
by  your  members.  Having  your  event 


held  at  Trail  Dust  Town  would  be  an 
embarrassment  to  our  community  and 
a detriment  to  our  business. 
Specifically,  we  have  been  informed 
by  several  people  that  they  would 
protest  any  event  which  your 
organization  holds  at  Trail  Dust 
Town,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
staff  at  the  Savoy  Opera  House  is 
refusing  to  work  the  party.  Obviously, 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
controversial  group  such  as  yours  on 
our  premises. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mary  L.  Bates 

Owner 


-whereupon,  George  Johnson 
wrote  this  to  Mary  L.  Bates: 


Dear  Ids.  Bates: 

I was  astounded  to  receive  your 
letter  of  March  5th  and  most  certainly 
had  not  assumed  that  you  did  not 
accept  our  contract.  As  far  as  I was 
concerned,  we  had  a verbal  agreement 
since  our  December  meeting  and 
subsequent  conversation  with  your 
manager  in  mid-January  and  the  fact 
that  our  deposit  check  had  been 
cashed  reaffirmed  our  agreement. 

In  the  45  year  existence  of  our 
trade  association,  we  have  never  had  a 
contract  canceled  by  a vendor.  I also 
am  surprised  that  an  organization 
such  as  yours  would  consider  it  good 
business  to  cancel  a contract  only  11 
days  before  a major  event.  This 
created  undue  hardship  for  our 
organization  in  rearranging  the  venue 
for  our  membership  for  that  evening. 

Most  importantly,  however,  I 
cannot  understand  how  you  can  be 
"angered  at  how  animals  are  being 
mistreated  and  slaughtered  by  our 
members.*  In  the  first  place,  our 
members  are  owners  and  operators  of 


greyhound  race  tracks.  They  do  not 
own,  breed,  train  or  race  greyhounds. 
Secondly,  I certainly  have  never 
discussed  the  treatment  of 
greyhounds  with  you  nor  am  I aware 
of  anyone  else  representing  our 
association  having  that  discussion 
with  you.  I can  only  assume  that  you 
have  made  that  determination  based 
on  third  party  information. 

If  you  had  any  concerns  about  our 
organization  or  the  way  it  conducts  its 
business,  I should  think  those 
concerns  should  have  been  raised 
with  us  and  that  we  should  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
them.  I think  that  once  you  had 
factual  information,  your  opinion 
would  have  been  quite  different. 

This  letter  and  other  information 
relating  to  this  matter  has  been 
turned  over  to  our  legal  counsel. 

Yours  very  truly 


Executive  Director 
of  AGTOA 


Havenick, 

Phillips 

AGTOA 

choices 


I red  Havenick  of  the  Hecht 
Group  is  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Greyhound  Track  Opera- 
tors Association  (AGTOA)  and  Del- 
aware North’s  Stanley  Phillips  will 
serve  as  vice 
president 

The  new  ad- 
ministrative lead- 
ers of  the  organi- 
zation were  elec- 
ted during  the 
meeting  at  Ari- 
zona and  will 
serve  for  a two  year  period. 

The  newty  elected  board  of  di- 
rectors is  composed  of:  Thomas 
Blayney  (Southland),  James  Boese 
(Lincoln),  James  Decker  (Valley), 
Mike  Dorough  (Multnomah),  James 
Gartland  (Woodlands),  Fred 
Havenick  (Hecht  Group),  Stanley 
Phillips  (Delaware  North),  Robert 
Pitocchelli  (Jacksonville  Group), 
Ron  Sultemeier  (Dairyland),  Kay 
Spitzer  (outgoing  president-Bis- 
cayne),  and  Vey  Weaver  (St.  Peters- 
burg). 

Havenick,  as  an  official  of  the 
Hecht  Group,  is  actively  involved 
with  Flagler,  Naples/Fort  Myers.  St 
Croix  and  Corpus  Christi. 

The  AGTOA  has  retained  its 
other  group  officers,  George  Eckert 
as  Treasurer,  John  Armstrong  as 
Counsel,  George  Johnson  as  Sec- 
retary and  Executive  Director,  and 
Mildred  Hopkins  as  Historian. 


McGaughey  awaiting 
final  sentencing 

As  Update  went  to  press,  Glen 
Eugene  McGaughey  of  Chandler. 
AZ,  the  breeder  and  kennel  opera- 
tor who  has  already  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charges  of  criminal  littering  in 
connection  with  the  dumping  of  the 
dead  greyhounds,  was  still  awaiting 
final  sentencing  by  the  Arizona  Su- 
perior Court  and  concluding  action, 
by  the  state's  racing  commission. 

McGaughey,  who  had  enterec 
a plea  agreement  with  the  Attorney 
General,  was  due  to  be  fined  at  leas: 
$25,000  and  to  serve  at  least  a 6C 
day  jail  sentence.  However,  conflict 
ing  information  he  provided  to  the 
probation  department  forced  a 
postponement  in  his  sentencing 
date. 

The  Arizona  racing  commission 
will  act  against  him  as  soon  as  the 
final  sentence  is  imposed. 
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6301  TOBRESOALE  AV0WE,  Pl-HkADS-PHtA,  PA  19130 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 


Dace  Acquired  ib  ~«)  A' — Adoption  NO. 

Owner’*  Name"Tfo>rn'&S  ^ ^ fA?wbra<^ 

1 . Racing  Name  of  Greyhound_  r^tret 

2.  New  Name  (if  changed )__  Jet: 

3 Explain  the  first  few  days  in  ic's  new  home.  \4g.  rl~  V/gri| 

.hsfitl  ^n.<£  t-Q-Of, . o^Tferrfc  our 

cfo>€r  A^V, 

4.  Explain  how  it  interacts  with  each  family  member. 

A.  Husband N/gt^  ird  1 

B wife 


c.  child  (Age)  Grand Mrs  V’ex^ 

d.  Child  (Age)  Grardso-n )Q  m,crvH):>-  Ve(^  u^l( 

E.  Other  (Age) 


5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain.  jN^ne  SO 


6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call? 

7.  Have  others  reacted  to  your  new  pet?  N^frS. 

8.  Explain  interaction  with  ocher  pecs.  ( t?\g  h 4~1jl£0  \ief~V|  til 

i Vve  to  

9.  Health  problems  or  complications.  VAg.  ^€C<A  ~t~C5  V>8ifg.  his 

~tfeo~th  Craned  5bah  ( St-one  ^Oigek  Vet  C)  i n Tc  1 

10.  Veterinarian  Report  -a-\fe+  Qessk  ± 

11.  Personal  Cocnents  -a-te  viftT^  cjr  JfeV  aod  £ evjet 

o^our  hous*  aod  VD6N^  dW  ^ma.11  rrai* 

, _L  . . ■(  • ' 
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12.  How  many  dog?  do  you  have?  1 Q c t f JS±: 

13.  Did  you  feed  your  new  pet(d)  Che  Pro  Plan  dog  food  which  was  provided  in 

your  adoption  kit? yj?  S 


If  yes,  are  yourscill  feeding  Pro  Plan? 

If  no,  whaC  brand  are  you  feeding? 

Why?  (comments) 


VCiiui.  WoiSW'  am<J  JSWi  S<sbLx.  fte*y 

“•  <vn<l  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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NATIONAL  GREYHOUND  ADOPTION  PROGRAM 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Philadelphia t Pa.  19136 

(215)  331-7918  (800)  348-2517  (215)  331-1947  FAX 


TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 


Owner's  Name 


~Ttrmis  Q 


JJL)  P 


Adoption  No.  550 


Date  Acquired_ 

1.  Racing  Name  of  Dog 

2.  New  Name  (If  changed)  \/ar 

3.  Explain  the  first  few  days  in  its  new  home.  . 

~zjlXU>  ,<srri^iMAMjLu. 

AOIUljL.&U~&£s'/1  . o 

4.  Explain  how  it  interacts  with  each  family  member. 

A.  Husband  OS*#-  /DU 

<3/uru/ioL  Sunc'JZ-,  ■ f C/  (/ 

B.  Wife  U6G  Md  f>£6Ly-  CU-)d  /LUsVt  Sl^XTiOQjC  , 

C.  Child  (Age)  4?-  OSl^ 

% y&v  taMZscUc*  . v ^ 

D.  Child  (Age) 

E.  Other  (Age) 

5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain. 

6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call?  ftCrt  n&otod 

7.  Have  others  reacted  to  your  new  pet  1 GtVL  ^AAAL/xXS  /o/C-  ^LT  ■ 

VUL  0/S  (JUu-  JhAJinji/u  -to 

8.  Explain  interaction  with  other  pets.  t U J 

9.  Health  Problems  or  Complications.  \ - -r 

10.  Veterinarian  Report.  y _ . . . , 

. o&i&ztuA&C  tv 

11.  Personal  Comments.  ^ ot/jZt/yol 

Sj/cU.  MS  >&cocA  a.  'to  -Ai  Murusid-.  ?/&  ^co  MM 

CAjJid.  -&>  • 

MmMko  utMzty  ayi<y  uo  y^uA/i  --^g/AyniyTin  Ao 
Susy! . V&u 

<^OL&Urr>  y>nu.  )caL  Cl/yiM'^r ncuM.  Mu&l  yiyuxAj^- 

O-U  >40  A&Aj.  J^TUTtO  \ZOAs  M O-Lu) . 


Return  to:  N.G.A.P. 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Phi la,  Pa.  19136 
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dVational  ottttd  cztydofitLcm  ^P’logxam 


8301  TORRE6DALE  AVENUE,  Pt-HtABB-PHIA,  PA  19130 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-OP  REPORT 


Dace  Acquired  ^ '£5 


Adoption  NO . C*  \ M 

Owner’s  Name  X->K'  A/0  hlCc?-.*-1  £ R iCh.  sCAi' 


1.  Racing  Name  of  Greyhound  M tT*-» 

2.  New  Name  (if  changed) 


3 Explain  the  first  few  days  in  it's  new  home.  A^/C/“((;~D  £"2/£.~flGy Of-t  V" 

eucfturfflfA/c  . ~B,r  festiess  . o.bjcrD  -foe.  i^r  /Sf  fee' 

DAc/S  - 

7 1 

4.  Explain  how  it 

interacts  with  each  family  member. 

A.  Husband 

B.  Wife 

y fefef  tjjt~Kyz7 

C.  Child  (Age) 

/ MAiu/  c>b  Tt4or  C//t*J7s>  t«  Art  /Ms 

D.  Child  (Age) 

C UiktKH-2^  s Htc  AMS  vucfe  . 

E.  Other  (Age) 

5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain. 


6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call?_  -MU 

7.  Have  others  reacted  to  your  new  pet?  j/cT.3,  b-  VL  £ V K-C1  V'Cr  ^ '4  fc-  £ 

8.  Explain  interaction  with  other  pets.  f^OSl  0 f~  T A/  & 1 i H (z  v3j-|  (£~ 

/vQofrS  'JoStf  iOflflT  XT  iS;THt=*J  To  Afc'fe- 

9.  Health  problems  or  complications.  /J  M ! k 7AS 

UsPuifi6*rr(5St ) 

10.  Veterinarian  Report  AjCfoK  5 

11.  Personal  Cotmnents  PA-Cj-G 

58-038  1254 


rntnri»i 
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12.  How  many  dogs  do  you  have?  VJ(T  QixZfJ  A V (sTi£TZjtjAfLV  ll/'.VOjfltT  -SlYb  HA*'1' 

13.  Did  you  feed  your  new  pet (d)  the  Pro  Plan  dog  food  which  was  provided  in 

your  adoption  kit?  fjQ  - ~B<fCAUS/=  U)L-  Ihllb  i L)  CV  ■ g.  <?J  I U IC^> 

If  yes,  are  yourstill  feeding  Pro  Plan? 

If  no,  what  brand  are  you  feeding?  i/I q Ph  P/V  (C£  ti 

Why?  (comments)  lo  "Bu  I ~7 UP  ■+  17  Pi  A C t-  So  CD  Cf 
Lj£lGHT  QAJ  /-fc-jg. 


\jJG  f\doprciQ  ou&  Gzcy  /£ua.  o HtL  fbc  a 
JsK  u)C  wfa/teDA  dOG/Jv  pa£  f&£7/(L.  LOt'  Ptoznc  +>  t'HT  UiC 
~~  'petTKjJ"  ()U&  ik'iMAl-S  TuduhvC-  3<U>TS  Hrtv'l  OMtXb 
Hfite ~if\uu  Quite  coeiL  %•  ' nc-i’ 


3»Jt) 


MG  j\  1 50  bibvitb  73  DQsrAc/oPT  ft  ijPlOl  Do  a oti  1Z 

tshkuJ  OitfeCs  Thfir  TMeij  ft^G  '6eerCT gGs  " c< lJ- 
-TiUtT  -irieu  am?  Be. /Mg).  Also  73  JbtoP 

&rei!o7‘f#eO~ OF  &&1  ZTv  THE  AHc-ft  ■/»  MtbCH 

Ze  Pn/G  MG  PmjG  no  HucU  iifj  ~Bta~DiePj  ftb6£t!>$,  ve 
'Be  Hhu,cH3 , HISS  KfrblU*,)  f?0TK,  sucPMSj  Pi# S- 
AGtousr  sue#  Hiss  use  oh  biu  IK'  Ah'S  Li  SC- ^ ftnwsk 

PcDPtf  ljMtJ  U tJtf  v ^ ^ / 

jjoT  ^ gzeyfhiipb  . cocr  faw  wLy  M a 0 
yV  %tfoPT  PcfaoA  fauT  S&s  ~1Hg  iJQfSl)  lo 


XM)  ~7fa?  lbL4Z  MX  mMU£  -7?  (ZUlLb(lfa>  *AboPffOA.) 

IS  PrMd)  ~lkzr  &cjL  P(z !*>  Gf&  Hex'  6gi  t?  Oufc  Lgv(£ 

4ub  Rue#  Hodl  Sue  &GT5  Tteb'boH  v p$(T  Td  V&  FuUSi 
Eye*!  &T5  73>  it/  Due  <2/1 /es  ; ^u<r  Ay^;  vc-72^ 

'P^ouxi  oa  /Rr-e.  u.»er  xoKr  /^7e,  ^ ^4/-  ^x// 
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<z/Vationa£ ^xztflzowricl  c^fdofztian  ^Piocjzam 

8301  TORRESPALE  AVENUE.  PH4tABELPH4A,  PA  19130 
(215)331-7918  (860)340-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-OP  REPORT 
Dace  Acquired  k3  ~ . 


Adoption  M0.  OS  S' 
Owner's  Marne _ ~T}CMuA 


\ . Racing  Name  of  Greyhound 

2.  New  Name  (if  changed) 

3 


QuL/ZlLj 


Explain  Che  firsc  few  days  in  ic's  new  home . C±l£L Q flitf J^r»/fio1)iA7TzL(/  . /-/^ 

pri  fe  j»e  &>»u 

Cm  cyst)  y hpz  \/t&/  o*i*  'ttkmL.  hum  


Explain  how  it  inceraecs  wich  each  family  member  (Estf  Huf/iAtmT  CAST 

A.  Husband  -ft,  ''KtoUtZ  iUOUf  HOu)  7D  &fT  loHftT  VC 

B.  Wife  jT  LjflZ  LOVE  nr  Ft/Psr  £i)frUT  . Foue>y  h~,c  ioAC£EL 

C.  Child  (Age)  -7 '/Ain 


>r  3)&i*T 

. lojes  tx>  LtAoc  hex  -vt4j  oti o-  » Fca>s 

HfcjK  tttn  /$&*-$**  Tt£R7j 


D.  Child 


£ttL , 

, . LbJeS’ N£X  »£<->  boGr,  jOLfujr  V o- t* 

< Age ) feiif  o Z-'/atfArHiff,  atd  t)£H  Fcn&.SH£  tf /& " 

E.  ocher  (Age^/fry^f  PAhm  ?-  ?*hfST  Clfhk  Aft ihjf  k/n.\  0-QmC'  hoG-Jf. 

5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain.  h)E  'hfivT  k A/11,)  kMCTl./j  tibu) 

Uim.  He  Lull  fij  A lnu.e  Aur  AJnr  fioou&tf  -ro  krr/>  Njr»  J 


HI 


0 0 /71 6 aS  . Lofi-OTS  Tb  PlZj  /6ur  Yo  6 A&CU.L  I /*&.  /JT*^re. 

6.  Do  you  wane  us  Co  give  you  a' call? 

Apt 

7.  Have  ochers  reacced  Co  your  new  pec Ill/X.  Ptf/’/f  P0/>-,/n^i )T  AT  ✓/‘Tft  OFF/PJ?  , 

ltd  a&V/6*Gr  elk. SdT 

8.  Explain  inceraccion  wich  ocher  pecs.  0^3  y ,r  ytfu  O.AU/^  TUtr  -J  GAtT 

)‘Li^  IfiA  Aut^jhll  autt  PiAy  uim-t  tie 


UEJlJ&mQ  toi£ 


/S a caohjrr  MZoujSt)  HoSs  *-fccA£.  rrr:  o*£t)je»C€  class- 

9.  HealCh  problems  or  complicaCions . Qd/>i  u hjfH'  / i\TCl\  Qx  -TUnA-  /d£  HPE 


a Gt>t\  npprmib  » hJfiMf  ussr. 


JO.  Veterinarian  Report  H£  £//hh/Df>\  * /Jf/iT&f*  

11.  Personal  Comments  Cu/flU  l\  /hO/fif  7 U/hJ  DC. fjtf  Cbl,  r>s  1-tnSf  //rJ)G-/*l  . 


He  if  EYTjQ^nJkfjLiu  ) LMjrfOr  AfnfP  . Mf.  IS  EiCtpf^tjALL^ 

/ lH)n / l/U?\rr  * / f*/T~  /.Itr  CfS!  (OVER)-fU^ — — A " st 
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12.  How  many  dogs  do  you  have?  Q k^PTq,  Q&y  Uh!,^  0)  Ofua  J US 

13.  Did  you  feed  your  new  pet(d)  the  Pro  Plan  dog  food  which  was  provided  in 

your  adoption  kit?  ■_ 

If  yes,  are  yourstill  feeding  Pro  Plan?  tjfiST ■ 

If  no,  what  brand  are  you  feeding? 

Why?  (contents)' ~ 


CbftfrQUX  CdtJT. 

/*)  OLl#  F&rr>,Lij  . -THMZLfQlK  $ b muuCri  Fbfi  pUOLj,^ 

Uf  ~7D  H^OfT  OU-P  U<foJ>  U)£  CfiJ?  /mfiO/PP 

UPC  LoiPhour  H//n  ■ HP  Hfi-P  £P  P tCfifT)  OuP  F firmly 

y/j  J6  rr,  fiKjy  ujfH/r  <»■  /S#Du&t+T'  Otf&r  J&y  v l&u&htv(> 


'Tb  Oil/?  HefiRTSS-  Hom€ , 
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^Afaticyrtai ^xetjliouncL  ofdofitLon  ^Pzocjiam 

8301  TORflESQALE  AVENUE,  PH»fcAB&PH4A,  PA  19130 
(215)331-7918  (800)  348-2S17  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 


Date  Acquired 


Adoption  NO. 

Owner'^  Mane  5 get  ± 4 


C&i£lL 


1.  Racing  Name  of  Greyhound^ 

2.  New  Name  (if  changed) " 

3 Explain  Che  firsc  few  days  in  it's  new  home.  jL 

>OaMU  /Wan- — ii. 

Ml 


j-  c'.'U  v i fv 

k&A AL/LvJtLci 


LL Sit ~fc i'v.e*. jut.M  b*  La^ed, f £rr\A*J-  /}nrs>'-+£ 


4.  Explain  how  it  interacts  with  each  family  member. ./»#_' 

L.O-*./q  *tnrf  b t<r^7-  hi,  /uV  O-U-t  ■ £<*-*?*  A ^ . . 

A.  Husband rJjuC  ±<‘  U Crn*-UL  bx  /to  rie^A.  Qj  bu.be 

B-  wife  (Xu  p^U/Jjx^  S0  rjj/.Atuui  *?4  /O-eoj  t!s- 


r-XLiyjO- 

. t-  - <j_  j.  rr  Xrt  1^-2  U c«A-  A 
-CAge-)  ! s,  14.  +t>  i'CJC-  hi  A -fa 

4Ag*4 


5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain.  /J~l t-Xuf  jl /Z^Ag^v^-  /lb  ~fl 

ij/Pd  l^^r.  nPI  of  Cj\tc(y-st  Csk-suj,..  (QiPhs^ 

Qr(>  t hdCujO  bt/b-  #-4^0-- 

o.  Do  you  wane  us  to  give  you  a call? 


Ax^  <?<L  hJLoj  ht-Jt-  o tC  Cj0lvL  <rf~  fu  a. 

Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call?  />«  U ur^  *-/-&■ 


7.  Have 


not 


. _ others  reacted  to  your  new  pet 

&£  Cv~  /Lula  06 

8.  Explain  interact ion^wieh  ocher  pfcts. 

LXM.  ' <Tvt<l  Ot.v^X 

l\±Z^~  ck-/JL 

9.  Health  problems  or  complications.  [/[)tiL0  ff\  l uSfj A /6  Am^  ^~fXl  qb 

[YUui-  fLula  cAsufUitS  , , . 

bMZc-  <04-4  tut-  - le-b  b><) r -u-p  J&tJ-J/t-  04-bbuA 

10.  Veterinarian  Report  „ n 0-1  ( UlIo  LOdfb  01 6 X H0-  9 

//nt-o-  Qri*-ic&- Y fn  kx 

1 1 . Personal  Comments  _ <J  . , / -JJ  r / ./  r Y~ 

k <rr^.  uo.  kjU^rjT  V OT 

/Lc^l/Zc/  / / tips  . AlX.  o-jjrub AxW  /~z>  dloTtxu^^ 
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12.  How  many  dogs  do  you  have? ‘ <L 


13.  Did  you  feed  your  new  pet  Li)  the  Pro  Plan  dog  food  which  was  provided  fa 
your  adoption  kit? Ilf) 


If  yes,  are  yourstill  feeding  Pro  Plan? 

If  no,  vhae  brand  are  you  feeding?  PfJLrqGjLX^  D £sJ  V 


l. 


Why?  (coasnents) /Z/L*Aa.Lj  <U><L< /#Mt  OlX 

0A)ZY\  r>u i , iL&iajXl .it,  


P l-ULU^'P&d-  'PP&JL  Po  (L&JJl  CLSUf  /T^y^JC  U^-  h^JL  . 

it  £ 09-781-1237.  X rrufet  djJisjtfl'j  U*i)l 

i ^ ^piri^ch-  u)/lt7<  yA(/  yAt  XU  n\LuX/ 

Dfh.fi- 


/luf 


L id*  /w^-v  XT' 

lu>  \juLk  bic^wu-  U itn*X  'If  u^J.'Ae  ■ 

qut  hu-  3-  ***-  /u"lt' 


Oku  1<JU  *a  /&*  ~Ch- <*-•  .^v.  At.  lAIfkr^  /Osy*.  *-~J- 

Xj  vol  o-OfuAu-  +hru>  n*uxA-  b*-  u> k<J- 

lOoUrjl)-f 


zxv4 
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<^JVationc£ ^zatf^ownd  tz/J-dojztuyn  tJ^iocjzam 

8301  TORRESOALE  AVENUE.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-OP  REPORT 


Dace  Acquired  ~ ~ °\  'X 


Adoption  NO 
Owner'*  Name ~~f~€-fLR u 


1 . Racing  Name  of  Greyhound_ 

2.  New  Name  (if  changed) 


Lm 


Vft  Vokf^ 


3 Explain  Che  first  few  days  in  ic's  new  home.(Sj  rariTp^P  atz-N  ^x>  frv?,4 

-frvJj  -Oo^  a ±k  „ ^la  ,\> 

£BaA {L>  JJi  CPyTV 

4.  Explain  how  ic'^nceraccs  with  each  family  member. 

A.  Husband {Ulsu>  4-q  CXijS  j U^>  &r\  AK  CJ^u  dk  //f\Ks\r< 

B-  wife^^>st  O^focJLtA  4-^  c^C^J  wJlfly>  <4  CQ.  KOrv-P 

C.  Child  (Age)  Jl^ULrto  U\-\kA&g  

D.  Child  (Age)  \ /l  Kxk  JLgOQii  t»r  1»1* 

g J 


E.  Other  (Age)_ 


5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain.  fQ0K)g_ 


6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call?  k)  0 

7.  Have  others  reacted  to  your  new  pet?  SjLLfJ^Ah^rd  %*Ql+ 


8.  Explain  interaction  with  ocher  pecs.  mC/Otu  <£  . 


4wrr\  . 


-rwre\ . UtUk 

rCt^^^AU^  "Vft  iiU^L  >^3^r»w^&LfcQ(  Ka»vn  Vj-K*r\ 


,.%ss 


problems  or  comp 


X^ut  -ro  a»A\  VAX4-tV« 
problems  or  Amplications.  w3t*3g- 


ioAij^vA. 


10. 

11. 


Veterinarian  Report  >0  1 A 


Personal  Consents 


n-flP  sa  <g\PQ^-  * 


— Ana  — ihaA 


f/MTVol 
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<^/Vabiona£ ^xztjliourtcL  <z/fdof±£u>n  ^Pxogxam 


(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 


Dace  Acquired  ^JyjeAf'b,  lW<2~ 


AdopCion  NO. 


Owner's  Name 


1.  Racing  Name  of  Greyhound_  "Mkuu " 


t 


2.  New  Name  (if  changed) 

3 Explain  Che  firsc  few  days  in  ic's  new 

(jjbptlxMjL.  dA&u.  uJtU)  sQonjuch 


home .dkl d^tlvL&j2rwd- 

Qj'SLvncL  Kern  . SuJ: 


<t$Jd  JUKT)  0TfuJjui.  gj:  ujJ 

4.  Explain  how  ic  inceraeCs  wich  each  family  member. 

A.  Husband  MUtnc^l  hun  LiKM^mAjuI  . '^lLj  . 

b.  wifeL (k.  UMUk  ^Lor)  Ijl'JU  kltj  cJ- yhuj  bf+u£vr>  uK  . 

C.  ChiffitAge  \SAl  jLsittjdJ  hMTi;  duj  itbj  CTO  '-Mj  titVi  V- u)eJch  'hi/.  7^7^- 

d.  cHfr$£  )^nu  fiJ: ftJL  y\uLhu>  hjjb  \nACj. 


l.  cfclff^ge)^  J:  l^+y£JUlJbt'' h'l  kjA  ~hu  t (L  culm*,  hi/.  . 

:.  haiu  kkxltf  boajJcJ  KWl  "h±tu‘' 

. . Uj^Ua-  AnuJEt)  . u ? *11* 

5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain. cUf  \iYiJl  fUSK.  \iTnjJr.  (YTL>nU 

hUrc}wr>  4^^  AUppVuj  jo  him,  bid  hr.  ii)ad  4oUe^hu> 


6.  Do  you  wane  us  Co  give  you  a call 

7.  Have  ochers  reacted  to  your  new  pec? 


[ Isa.  C\)  • />  -Aa — ' v .»  ^ — Jf. 

•■*-*** ■ - ----■  ~1S£=±± 


? -hkodd)  kl& 

A ux.  PJuk.  Pout  ha/tL.  huJ-  OUhu  (X.  L±(A 


8.  Explain  inceraccion  wich  ocher  pecs 

\frkiA,  | ALt  GbtejuehrtldaJJiA.  JJ}u_  ^tej. 


Ofo  CAju/x>  iLf  ^ ^mjlL  him 


9.  Healch  problems  or  complications . ^iJ-bietxAJ  QlJJxL  Ad  UlO-AJ 

^d^MA^LdL  qILcm&l  Jig*  , LaJ.  fat  nr^- 

*«p°rc '^tyrid  is*-  cjfTtnt  faaj& 


10.  VeCerinarian 

1 1 . Personal  Co 


4k  la  CyjutjrXUf  b^cend 


lA  (yut  Jk&ytJt  (jem  brifiuftjj)  yluiddq  iMU^ 
7U4-/1  Ql  stu^diu  (hf  W \dunlUA . 


Id. 
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12. 

13. 


How  many  dogs  do  you  have? ^ ' 

Did  you- feed  your  new  pet(d)  the  Pro  Plan  dog  food  which  was  provided  in 
your  adoption  kit?  w 9J> 


If  yes,  are  yourstiil  feeding  Pro  Plan? 

If  no,  what  brand  are  you  feeding? 

Why?  (consents) ' 
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12.  How  many  dogs  do  you  have? 


^Ljbak  fyutfbwd- 


13.  Did  you  feed  your  new  pet(d)  Che  Pro  Plan  dog  food  which  was  provided  in 

a! — P^o  £Uj?.piu2  


your  adoption  kit? 


If  yes,  are  yourstill  feeding  Pro  Plan?  pl^^C^dLn, 

If  no,  what  brand  are  you  feeding? 

Why?  (comments) 


LdLUU  A.  J&hcij:  fctTLe  " 

/uxaJvJ-Ju^  jut  J*#**.  <*  ^ 

Cm  'Hu.  /3tAzU.  ^da^uU  ^ 

&jukA*J  Jllc  nuJ=  nm.  km.,  ^ PUAuf&d 

H 4Kjl  'Lrx^M.  ScLLoj^  nu~ , LooMj^  \pdx  jb- 

O^j^t  tur 'A-  Am^  . 
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<z/Vationa£ ^iE.tj&ownA  c^dofition  ^Pioyiam 


8301  TORRESOALE  AVENUE.  Pt-HfcABELPHIA,  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-OP  REPORT 

Dace  Acquired  t^-IL.  Si  0^/9 Adoption  WO.  3 

Owner' • Name  ■SPeK 3e/?  ^ Sc  e / / 

1 . Racing  Name  of  Greyhound  ^ £ U / 

2.  New  Name  (if  changed) ~ 

3 Explain  Che  first  few  days  in  it’s  new  home.  fs*Ay  / / ffrr  > O . u ~f~ 

tl/sJ-L  


4.  Explain  how  ic  interacts  with  each  family  member. 
A.  Husband  P^//y  Fo  LL  J / /i/J- 


B-  Wife  hmdsjL  ~fo L*  R-  SLU-  bS*-  L L 


C.  Child  (Age)  QRfudT  rffo'JrV.Z 

D.  Child  (Age) 

E.  Ocher  (Age) 


5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain. 


ML 


6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call? 

7.  Have  ochers  reacted  Co  your  new  pec? 

8.  Explain  interaction  with  ocher  pecs. 

9.  Health  problems  or  complications.  /J 0 AJ^ — 


0LZ 

y-g-r 

§Sj±L  /flC./i'Vi.  SWdd 


10.  VeCarinarian  Report 

1 1 . Personal  Comencs  Us  Od Li)  aj 




ctz  LlO.  BK X*  HA  (I) 


911 


12. 

13. 


How  many  dogs  do  you  have? " ~ 

Did  you  feedyour new  p«t(J)  Che  Pro  Plan  dog  food  which  was  provided  in 
your  adoption  kie? 


If  yes,  are  yourscill  feeding  Pro  Plan? 

If  no,  whac  brand  are  you  feeding? 

Why?  ( cornea  ts)  / £\' i ~'/S  //u  g 


k ; T 


J?.  J?*c 
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<zAVabiona£ ^xstj/iowiA  t^pAofztion  ^Piogzam 

8301  T0RRE80ALE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19138 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 


Date  Acquired 


1 . Racing  Name  of  Greyhound 


Adoption  BO.  ?f~  flOf  ^ivQl 
Owner's  Bane  fru>_  4 0\4fc»w 


.Ck&fr. 


2.  Bew  Name  (if  changed) QptSl  (SOJTUL  pm>1UPaAjlg>v) 

3 Explain  the  first  few  days  in  it's  new  home.  l\p  ;,rK  rrm^uS.teS^  gCXSi  Lj^ 

fiifjhEjuS;  A-fj/ud>  Pif  S7ZUM-,  SttClM  4 k?T  id  Tab 

rfaVtfr,  f o.igb  -1S>.  Jiaspcnn^Wg-- $ i^fcucngYi 

4.  Explain  how  it  interacts  with  each  family  member. 

A.  Husband  iTrMifl,  sU^,  bof  reftTSi*.  T5  0-  lUllf  VCl't^  it  CL^CTiO^e, 

l-  wife  v'cyft  fl.fjqjiOY\a3i-  ^ bc^£>-lfl4-  tp 

jue.  hoxt  no  cW  IcLhlm,  Iolt  d i.Ltii-**-  4CJ  WJC.  -nt,  0tji-  k.6-uii«_ 


C.  Child  (Age )_ 

D.  Child  (Age )_ 

E.  Other  (Age)_ 


ITcvjo-h&a  ' 'TKxau 


J Lu. ^<1  A 


W. ^wrL-  fr 


5.  Are  you  having  any  probl 

VA VMSXV  b»-  WfiX*.  AT 


if  so,  explain.  Sonu,  UgL** bre*^  U^U  WgQLSSOJuJ 

cm  ^ 


-fW.  U-  kcfg£  tp  £j) 

Lco>vnu*^  td  pur  • 


u-tf.  ha-  our-  uje'na— 


6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call?  w£> 

7.  Have  others  reacted 


««.  „*».  ^ »**■  ^ ^ atn.gr 

8.  Explain  interaction  v£tt  &her  pets.  ^ ^hAT  TLcl  CATS.  lUefA  d^ro.1^  bur  imxjD 

■ il  '&*£.  CttA- gs  jeiJlgvs>  Wr  Ik) 


4 ^ a?s^- 


9.  Health  problems  or  complications.  HJ PilkhouT  .,&4wlU L,  4 T^iunvt.-.Ver 

'Agli^V;  AalW,  ta  k-  JkeAfiLfli^ 


10.  Veterinarian  Report 

1 1 . Personal  Cotnts  ljUg. 


1^TUJ  ovtWJP 
Je  lovi.  Wuw-  $ ) TIChJl*  1*  is 


Vm  nife  JStA  -ed  IcVfrS  k flftW  -^r. 


Wf  6771 *■*- 
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12.  How  many  dogs  do  you  have?_  oi  Ct)gsi3  

13.  Did  you  feed  your  new  pet(i)  Che  Pro  Plan  dog  food  which  was  provided  in 
your  adoption  Icie? 


If  yes,  are  yourstill  feeding  Pro  Plan? 

If  no,  what  brand  are  you  feeding?  l\gJT~ 


Why?  (comments)  ?rg-  Flan  ?S  VVrT  CTJ/OJ  IdKi,  m JT {XhJLO- , [ Wt  OM^ 

o', ft,  iscllOrJ.  Vi]  W cl  bctzn,  <nuflj|;  Efafcbmj),  W a*  l.nir 


gjwj^ 


llx  i "i»  IQ'I^  t Ij  vr n t U>-V.jwgn;  r » ^ vr  ,1  v,  »:i  ui  l 

M&taAT  l(i^  ciiu  » McyWo^;  &).;  fa  \\GVY 5 OJLlJdU^  ( I .hjg.Tl;hjn  fiCVpCM  It LAl 
O^m  £^vK^ua^  lUe-  Stan  i llysricm  VenJ-pcajcfc*^  a-&-  Cpo^\  co-ma_  to  uS  msuUnd 
r cnoe  pr^H  **  ^ tv 

l Ur  OS  ^Uou3;  *>  uu^  urt\\  sdiU  OJ3.  Ufs  i«ufc  “***-  ^ 

^Swuffiu  <cr  ^ V ^ ^ Wlvv°  V*na''  W6C°‘^  * ^ ^ 

^ fJr  fo  Wfc  f k k W U id  % ^ ^ ^ 

jjwi-,  VuTlS$  IAJ€KJ2_°  voV^  * eiw.  Vex-  u^>  'f  ^ 

;jji$  id  ^Doblf.-  cW-cW-  'TW.he.  u-nfk.  cxrr  VeJJ  tvc_  lA-  Dr.  3=.V\a  Cds^/ 

•Rate  IV.<™$  U=spi4  NV,  W77/  fcifln-'HiO.  Vii 

uj v>K_  «-  c $c&e_  ijxfdL  Vuryv-  J Vsl  Vo-t*  XnjLaSeS) 

»OL/^Cft\&  vfcuj  ^ OUT 

•f  Haxjfi-  me.  Srill  kiuit-  *-  lo5  7^  ^T-  ^ i-kjT 

i to  ^rH*£r.  17*  rvuufit  ■ ol  kilt  4 a.  swekHU.KS^ 

^ kfOp°  I u*mikv  rf  k^  ujA  ^ ***x  o3ohTIk>  1 


so!; 


UJs.  tuwe.  uU  lor  f f>«*“  <f  ^ ^ olu*  4 

JJ  oJK  TScfJlu^-  TUeSe  <x>«-  l«w  Proau^i  oT  ^slAjlvOJ  k>T  UA  w- 

6W4  WO  cofies-  rf  MJtV  ^ gr  y*** 

V Xysr  a^crrey  ^ koVH.  t oJtjl  So  UjXdP^  no  £& e_  ki/VK>  > 


9oll^  lets 


..  3 ^ 0/ue_  So  W»p«|  to  kino  .aJWj 

^no  C^7>l|trt^nu^_  ^ /^-  '3l»6t  W-  ^rr 

JCsgo  -IS  MAior<  tfM  ^ u»fr-  " y - r 

J!f  Aunn.-«f  - (isIKJa.  lu.  ^4%  f ^ *'  W ^ 

jjeV^  M ^ lu/rti.  Me,0  us  5oo0c^J^-  1WA.  ^0. 


WdLj  id  TV  cur-  oTUik  Ag 
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NATIONAL  GREYHOUND  ADOPTION  PROGRAM 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19136 

(215)  331-7918  (800)"  3*8-2517  (215)  331-19*7  FAX 

SIX  MONTH  PROGRESS  REPORT 


Date  Acquired  12-23-91  Owner’s  Name  KtiS^D  Uou<jUs  & £r.c 

Racing  Name  of  Dog  * Tjot  o**ClflSsfC-" AdoPtion  No . RiwT  Z**  l Q1P  f LIFT  V# : Lfjfo^ 

Name  (If  Changed)  v T kcriuS 7/ 

1.  How  are  things  going?  Tyt  h*S  V£hj  uxtiirfio  bis  hew  fom./v!  He  UeS _ V)fS  hew 

dottier  & 5is4er  and  even  the  ca+sl  H<S  petite  loould  put  <*-  Jr*f+  horse  +0  shame!  (I 

think  he  woulJ  Sleep  with  his  -fioJ  bow  V ff  we  l«+  hi rh • ) 

2.  Are  you  having  any  problems?  Explain.  Dur  only  major  Concern  is  tha4  lye  hce</s 

<x  lorqc  enclosure  ti»  Qfercise  in*  He  iumpeJ  over  our  -fence  so  uie  <j0n4  -fake  anu  chances 
how  io>Hr  leljina  him  off  of  4he  le«sbj  hu*  he  really  heed  S to  Tun  on  a fool hall 

3.  Can  you  send  a photo  of  family  with  Greyhound? 

Cer4afn/y.  as  uoV  Can  See  after  Several  hnenfo  0?  intensive  therany  ;lye  haS  UjorlCcJ  4 brwah 
7 his  1 irrational  -Pear  of  +he  <^S4cr  BunnyJ  T/  J 

*•  Have  you  spread  the  word  about  Greyhounds?  'jts,  T have  pl.ced  posters  in  every 
opoctr^  Store.  and  pet  -fk  a'lrly  in  our  area*  ' / 

5.  Do  you  want  information  to  give  to  other  potential  Greyhound  families? 

5wc  £ric  has  been  aves4j'«»eJ  t)vhitrovS  times  on  the  -topic  beina  a.  Veterinarian-  24- 
luoule  be  Veru  helpful  *-to  have  literature  available  t0  ofttr  th#se'with  questions* 

6.  Health  Problems. 


7. 


Notit  So  ^r*  Tyc  haS  <taineJ  2.0  |b5-  CijJC  h*Ve  SeriovS  Concern S that  he  will  Soon  ne<j) 

' J -the  Xwt  Powoa  woOWovT  T>«  ‘ 

impressive  and  Vocal  amVi«| 
aS  Stoic  is  beyond  VS  t h< 

8.  Please  send  a personal  note  we  can  use  to  encourage  others  to  adopt  Greyhounds, 
id 


Comments.  *flc  is  an  fcyccj>4i«ir»|Jv  lovinfl  ; expressive  <*nd  Vocal  animal  with  personality 
4o  Spare  I Hour  evrrybrx  Could  classify  a-  ^reylTovJ  aS  S4oic  is  beyond  VS,  he  h*5  per^aally  p !of .. 


Greyhounds  ve  <*rntlc  *nd  extremely  lovina  creatures.  "ftey  adapt  well  -+0  »nuHi  pet"  f^ili^ 
exhibit  unwaveri na^  patience  with  children  j nave  personality  4o  Spate  and  down  deep  ^CV  1 
9.  Keep  in  touch.  J heally  |ove  the  d)SItA*BvNN/j 

Ue  willy  an^  tbankyeu  ^[[  yer«|  rnuch /|| 


Return  to:  N.G.A.P. 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Phila,  Pa.  19136 
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April  8,  1992 


To:  National  Greyhound  Adoption  Program 
Dear  Mr.  'flolf; 

le  have  had  ’’Rizkie”  for  six  months  and  my  husband  and 
I are  thrilled  with  her.  She  is  a quiet,  gentle  and  loving 
dog,  who  has  adjusted  quite  well  to  our  home. 

"Rizkie”  gets  along  well  with  our  two  cats,  which  was 
initially  a great  concern  to  me.  She  would  love  to  be 
friends  with  them,  but  they  are  not  interested.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  is  intimidated  by  the  cats  (and  they 
know  it)! 

I take  ’’Rizkie”  for  several  long  walks  a week  either  at 
the  park  or  the  atnletic  park  down  the  street  frcv.  our 
house.  She  has  been  a wonderful  exercise  companion. 

Many  people  have  stopped  us  on  our  walks  to  inquire  about 
"Rizki*”  or  greyhounds  in  general.  I’m  always  happy  to 
talk  to  them  and  inform  them  of  the  fate  of  othe^  retired 
racers  who  have  not  been  as  fortunate  as  ’’Rizkie”. 

Your  adoption  program  has  not  only  saved  the  lives  of  many 
fine  dogs,  but  it  has  been  beneficial  in  educating  the 
public  to  the  ugly  dark  side  of  this  popular  spectator 
sport.  Keep  up  the  good  work  at  N.G.A.P.  and  thank  you 
for  saving  the  life  of  our  beautiful  dog. 


Sincerely, 
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8301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 

February,  1992 


Dear  Senator: 


The  Florida  State  Legislature  during  this  1992  Legislation 
Session  has  the  opportunity  to  end  60  years  of  Greyhound  abuse 
in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Florida  leads  the  Nation  with  the  number  of  Greyhound  Tracks, 
the  number  of  Greyhound  Farms  and  Kennels,  and  also  the  slaughter 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Greyhounds  annually.  This  Legislation 
will  change  all  of  that.  It  will  give  Floridians  the  opportunity 
to  be  proud  of  their  Greyhound  Industry,  and  Florida  can  become 
the  Leader  and  Shining  Light  in  humane  consideration  of  their 
Greyhounds. 

This  Legislation  is  not  harmful  to  the  Greyhound  Industry; 
it  will  actually  give  the  Industry  an  opportunity  to  eliminate 
what  they  have  so  long  called  "a  few  bad  apples".  With  this 
Legislation  there  will  be  no  need  for  a code  of  silence  where 
no  one  is  permitted  to  speak  out  about  the  abuses  within  the 
Industry.  We  would  hope  that  the  Industry  will  support  this 
Legislation  because  it  can  only  help  them. 

Greyhounds  are  loving,  gentle,  affectionate  animals  who  love 
to  run.  When  their  running  is  finished,  please  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  good  life. 

This  presentation  includes  many  of  the  key  factors  which  we 
believe  are  important  for  you  as  Legislators  to  recognize. 

We  pray  you  will  have  the  courage  and  conviction  to  support 
and  help  pass  this  Legislation. 


Greyhounds  are  great  as  pets! 


NATIONAL  GREYHOUND  ADOPTION  PROGRAM 


DGW/cab 
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<zd\fahona[  ^zEijfioun  d c^rf-dojit  ion  ^zogzam 


8301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


THIS  IS  "SHEILA" 


NINE  WEEKS  AGO,  SHEILA  WAS  ON  A GREYHOUND  FARM  IN  OCALA  WITH 
193  OTHER  GREYHOUNDS  PRESUMED  DESTINED  TO  BE  SHIPPED  TO  VENEZUELA 
TO  RACE. 

SHEILA  WAS  NEAR  DEATH.  SHE  WAS  DYING  OF  STARVATION.  YOU 
COULD  COUNT  EVERY  RIB  IN  HER  CHEST  AND  EVERY  VERTEBRA  ON  HER  BACK. 

HER  HIP  BONES  STUCK  OUT'  L I KE  SORE  THUMBS.  SHE  HAD  PRESSURE  SORES  ON 
MANY  PARTS  OF  HER  BODY.  SHE  WAS  LAYING  IN  HER  OWN  FECES. 

SHEILA  HAS  BEEN  AWAY  FROM  OCALA  FOR  APPROXIMATELY  ONE  MONTH. 

SHE  IS  HEALED  AND  SHE  IS  HAPPY.  SHE  IS  A TYPICAL  GREYHOUND.  I TOOK 
SHEILA  WITH  ME  TO  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  VETERINARIAN  CONFERENCE 
ATTENDED  BY  6,000  VETERINARIANS  AND  VETERINARIAN  TECHNICIANS.  FOR 
SIX  DAYS  SHEILA  WAS  HUGGED,  KISSED,  SQUEEZED,  PULLED,  AND  HAD  HER 
PICTURE  TAKEN  BY  MANY  OF  THOSE  CONVENTION  PARTICIPANTS.  NOT  ONCE 
DID  SHEILA  SAY  "ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH". 

GREYHOUNDS  LIKE  SHEILA  DESERVE  THE  CHANCE  TO  LIVE,  TO  LOVE,  AND 
TO  BE  LOVED.  YOU  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  GIVE  THEM  THAT  CHANCE. 
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dVational hound  c^/fdojition  <lPrioqriani 


OPERATING  AFFILIATE  OF  D.V.R.R.G  A 

8301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19136 

(21 5)  331  -791 8 (800)  348-251 7 FAX  (21 5)  331  -1 947 

THE  KILL  NUMBERS 

THERE  ARE  APPROXIMATELY  8,000 
GREYHOUND  LITTERS  BORN  PER 
YEAR.  THIS  EQUALS  56,000  TO 
96,000  PUPPIES  BORN. 


56.000  puppies  Born 

-38,000  Individual  registration  as  reported 
by  NGA 

18.000  DIE  FROM  FARMS 


38.000  NUMBER  LEAVING  TRACK  ANNUALLY 
- 6,000  Adoptions  registered  by  NGA 

32.000  DIE  FROM  TRACKS 


32,000 
618,000 
50,000  DIE 


50,000 

6 3,000  Accidental  Births 
53,000  DIE  PER  YEAR 


96.000  Puppies  Born 

-38,000  Individual  regr i strat ion  as 
reported  by  NGA 

58.000  DIE  FROM  FARMS 


58,000 

6 32,000 

90,000  DIE  FROM  TRACKS 


90,000 

6 3,000 

93,000  DIE  PER  YEAR 


OUR  BELIEF  IS  THAT  BETWEEN  53,000  and  93,000 
GREYHOUNDS  ARE  DESTROYED  EACH  YEAR  DEPENDING 
ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  PUPPIES  YOU  BELIEVE  ARE  BORN 
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dVational  ^xzyliouncl  c^fdolition  ^Piocjriam 


OPERATING  AFFILIATE  OF  D.V.R.R.G  A. 

8301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


PEOPLE  & ORGANIZATIONS 

CONTROLLED  BY  GREYHOUND  RACING  INFLUENCED 
THROUGH y/T HE  CODE  OF  SILENCE/'' 


1.  Track  employees  discharged  if  they  speak  out  about  Greyhound 
abuse.  (Hollywood) 

2.  Kennel  Operators  lose  bookings  from  Tracks  if  they  speak  out 

or  support  anyone  not  accepted  by  Track  operators.  (Florida  Kennels) 

3.  Adoption  Programs  receive  support  only  if  they  do  not  speak  out 
about  abuses.  (Refer  to  A.G.G.  letter) 

4 . News  Media  refuse  to  write  negative  articles  about  Tracks  because 

of  advertising  revenue.  (examples:  MIAMI  HERALD,  HOLLYWOOD  SUN) 

5.  Law  enforcement  officials  don't  prosecute  NGA  members  because  of 

political  considerations.  (examples:  RICES  not  charged  - 

JAMES  FORS  not  charged) 

6.  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA,  Gainesville  Vet  Division  refuse  to  take 
humane  stands  on  Greyhounds  because  of  Track  grants.  (Twice  in 
1991  they  chose  not  to  help  save  Greyhounds  30  miles  away,  or 
help  in  the  rescue  of  Greyhounds) 

7.  Veterinarians  don't  speak  out  because  of  potential  loss  of 
Track  business  or  business  from  Kennel  operators.  (We  have 
specific  knowledge  of  this) 

8.  Veterinary  product  companies  are  afraid  to  support  outspoken 
organizations  for  fear  of  industry  retaliation. 

9.  Hopefully  Legislators  will  consider  the  positive  benefits  of 
this  Legislation  and  not  be  influenced  by  old  hard-line  Track 
operators  seeking  the  status  quo. 
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czAfakionat  ^zzybound  c^fdo^ition  ^Pzocjzam 

0301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19136 

(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 

POSITIVE  ASPECTS  OF  GREYHOUND  REFORM  LEGISLATION: 

1.  Bring  up  standards  within  the  Industry. 

2.  Put  Racing  into  a positive  image  with  more  adoptions  without 
negative  impressions. 

3.  Create  more  legitimate  jobs  with  people  qualified  to 
properly  care  for  Greyhounds. 

4.  Greyhound  Racing  elsewhere  will  be  positively  influenced. 

5.  Program  funding  that  won't  hurt  the  Industry  or  State. 

Winners  pay ! 

6.  Eliminate  inhumane  killing  of  Greyhounds. 

7.  Give  Florida  a better  image.  Florida  will  become  the  "good" 
Greyhound  State. 

8.  Rid  the  Industry  of  what  it  calls  "a  few  bad  apples". 

9.  Uniform  adoption  programs  will  make  more  and  better  adoptions. 

10.  Stop  the  pain  and  suffering  of  Greyhounds. 

11.  Most  important,  allow  people  across  America  the  joy  of  having 
a Greyhound  as  a pet. 
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OPERATING  AFFILIATE  OF  D.V.R.R.G.A. 

6301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


August  2,  1991 


Ms.  Kay  Spitzer,  President 
Eiscayne  Kennel  Club 

American  Greyhound  Track  Owners  Assn-. 

320  N.W.  115th  Street 
Miami  Shores,  Florida  33160 

Dear  Kay: 

Since  the  cold  hard  truth  was  too  brutal  for  even  your 
cast  iron  stomach  to  take,  you  took  the  coward's  way  out  and 
hung  up  on  me.  You  disappointed  me,  I was  just  getting  to 
the  good  part! 

By  pressuring  kennel  operators  to  stop  dealing  with  us 
at  Florida  Kennels,  you  are  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face.  Since  we  have  been  the  only  successful  Greyhound 
Adoption  program  in  your  area  for  the  last  year  end  a half, 
your  blacklisting  us  1b  making  you  look  like  a cold-hearted, 
dyed-in-the-wool  dinosaur  who  definitely  has  something  to 
hide . 

You  told  me  that  you  did  not  care  to  deal  with  us 
because  of  the  bad  things  we  said  about  the  Greyhound  Racing 
Industry  through  our  use  and  distribution  of  an  article  in 
the  Miami  Herald's  Tropic  magazine.  That  article,  which  was 
true  and  as  such  has  had  each  and  every  fact  documented,  has 
generated  hundreds  of  responses  from  caring,  concerned  people 
wanting  to  adopt  these  loving,  beautiful  dogs.  We  have  found 
homes  for  many  Greyhounds  from  FLORIDA  KENNELS,  without  us 
those  dogs  would  have  been  long  dead.  Even  if  you  don't  like 
me  personally,  we  have  still  found  loving  homes  for 
Greyhounds.  When  you  start  your  own  program,  certainly  an 
additional  program  can  help  save  additional  lives. 

Your  track  la  a shining  example  of  how  cruel  track 
operators  can  be  to  the  canine  athleteB  that  help  them  to 
live  like  kings.  Adoption  of  seasoned  retiring  Greyhounds 
and  Greyhounds  who  never  run  fast  enough  to  make  it  to  the 
track  is  the  only  eooeptable  solution.  The  other  ohoioee 
include  euthanasia,  or  a bullet  to  the  head.  We  both  know 
that  these  gruesome  methods  are  still  being  uBed,  ss  well  et 
selling  Greyhounds  to  laboratories  for  620.00  a heed. 
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Let’s  be  frank  (at  least  I’ll  be).  Dog  tracks  are  the 
best  places  to  start  up  adoption  programs.  Your  track  has 
none  and  never  had  one.  You  should  take  a lesson  from  the 
tracks  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  They  have  state-mandated 
adoption  and  a very  high  rate  of  success  because  these  people 
are  as  committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  dogs  as  they  are  to 
the  success  of  the  race  tracks.  Cutting  us  off  has  in  no  way 
curtailed  our  activities.  We  find  Greyhounds  from  all  over 
the  country  and  send  them  all  over  the  country.  We  have 
quadrupled  the  rate  of  adoptions  we  have  facilitated  since 
our  beginning.  We  will  always  stand  by  our  cry  to  "stop  the 
killing"!  Ironically,  you  as  the  president  of  the  Track 
Owners  Association  sets  the  worst  example.  You  told  me  Just 
the  other  day  that  Florida  Kennels  has  decided  to  start  up  a 
chapter  of  Greyhound  Pets  of  America.  I told  you  that  was 
not  enough.  Kennel  compounds  don’t  come  in  contact  with  many 
potential  adopting  families  simply  by  nature  of  the  fact  that 
one  needs  a license  from  the  Parimutuel  Commission  to  get  in! 
Every  track  needs  separate  personnel  hired  to  generate  and 
facilitate  adoptions  through  advertising  and  on  track  holding 
areas.  Your  greatest  asset  is  the  retired  Greyhound  as  a 
pet,  and  you  have  no  more  regard  for  them  than  a bettor  has 
for  a losing  ticket.  Of  course  I found  it  interesting  that 
you  have  selected  GPA  as  an  organization  to  support  since  GPA 
receives  subsidies  from  track  organizations  and  are 
effectively  MUZZLED  when  it  corr.es  to  admitting  Just  how  many 
Greyhounds  are  destroyed  each  year. 

Maybe  if  a few  dead  Greyhounds  were  left  on  your 
doorstep,  you  might  start  thinking  in  terms  of  what  a 
terrible  scourge  this  problem  has  become. 

Greyhound  adoption  and  the  lack  of  progress  thereof  Is 
only  one  of  many  problems  that  the  industry  has  brought  on 
itself.  Let’s  talk  about  the  fact  that  only  three  out  of 

every  ten  Greyhounds  born  make  it  to  the  track,  while  the 
others  are  destroyed. 

What  good  can  we  say  about  some  of  those  hell-holes 
calling  themselves  ferms,  that  crank  out  Greyhound  puppies  by 
the  thousands  end  keep  theee  animals  in  the  worst  kinds  of 
filth  and  neglect?  Theaa  farms  ara  supposed  to  be  licensed 
by  NGA  and  inspected.  I have  heard  a atory  where  the 
inspector  would  always  cell  one  week  beforehand  to  allow  the 
farm's  operators  to  clean  up.  How  considerate.  We  have  been 
involved  with  two  of  th»»a  "farms  from  hall"  thla  year.  We 
know  what  NGA  does,  and  we  also  know  all  the  things  they 
should  be  doing  and  don't  do. 
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What  about  4-D  meat,  (downer,  dying,  diaeased,  dead), 
ie  it  still  being  fed  to  these  dogs  every  day  as  part  of 
their  "racing  diet"?  Try  taking  your  great  Aunt  Sadie’s  moat 
loaf  recipe,  you  know  the  one  that  has  been  handed  down  for 
generations,  and  preparing  it  with  4-D  moat  one  night  for  the 
family.  If  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Spitzers  don’t  die  from 
eating  this  atrocious  slop,  you'll  be  sick  enough  to  wonder 
how  anything  could  survive  on  a daily  diet  cf  this  crap! 

What  about  better  regulation  with  regard  to  interstate 
commerce  of  racing  dogs,  and  the  fact  that  most  dogs  coming 
from  racing  Kennels  usually  have  internal  and  external 
parasites  that  remain  untreated?  This  gets  passed  from  state 
to  state,  and  the  fact  remains  that  most  Florida  Greyhounds 
are  not  up  to  date  with  vaccinations  and  preventive  health 
care . 


What  about  the  continued  use  of  hormones  to  keep 
females  out  of  heat  cycles  so  they  won't  be  prevented  from 
racing?  Talk  about  major  PMS ! 

How  about  the  practice  of  racing  a dog  too  often, 
causing  breakdowns  and  incredible  wear  and  tear  on  their 
bodies? 

Then  there  was  your  last  statement  to  me  before  you 
hung  up,  that  you  ere  doing  everything  you  can  to  correct  a 
bad  situation.  You  think  the  bad  situation  is  all  the 
negative  publicity  you  receive  and  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  people  are  being  made  aware  that  Kay  Spitzer  condones 
cruelty  and  inhumanity,  not  that  fact  that  60,000  Greyhounds 
die  each  yearl  What  has  Biscayne  been  doing  for  the  last 
sixty  years  to  halt  this  slaughter? 

I want  you  to  be  very  clear  on  our  position.  I and  my 
organization  will  not  rest  until  every  racing  Greyhound  is 
assured  of  a second  chance  at  life,  and  treated  with  the 
humane  dignity  they  so  richly  deserve.  We  won't  be  paid  off 
for  our  silence  and  be  assured  that  we  will  do  whatever  is 
leaallv  end  ethically  necessary  to  »r.h<avo  our  go»ic.  z h»vo 
heard  too  much  blowing  in  the  wind  from  track  people.  You 
have  proven  yourselves  to  be  fair-weather,  double  faced 
friends  with  a loyalty  to  no  one.  Aotione  speak  louder  than 
words.  Track  operators'  actions  show  one  thing  for  sure, 
that  is,  state  mandated  adoption  is  the  only  solution. 
Anything  else  will  always  be  as  little  as  you  can  possibly 
get  away  with  doing,  or  nothing  at  ell  if  you  ean  swing  it! 

I hope  this  letter  infuriates  you.  Zt  would  be  far  too 
optimistic  of  me  to  hope  thet  it  makes  a dent  in  your  hard 
heart.  I am  well  aware  of  the  influence  you  have  with  regard 
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to  kennel  operators,  so  we  have  taken  the  precaution  of 
increasing  the  insurance  on  our  kennel  and  myself  eo  that  we 
need  not  fear  some  illegal  attempts  to  atop  us  in  our 
mission.  People  will  go  to  great  lengths  when  they  wish  to 
hide  something  that  is  socially  unacceptable. 

Like  your  guardian  angel,  (only  not  so  benevolent),  I 
will  always  be  right  behind  you.  -We'd  rather  fight  than 
switch. 


cc:  concerned  parties 


ANIMALS 
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Y Rea  and  a volun- 
teer load  a dog  into 
her  van  for  the  trip 


> Jacquie  assists 
Dale  in  an  exam. 
Before  dogs  are  put 
up  for  adoption, 
they  are  inoculated 
for  rabies  and  dis- 
temper, tested  for 
heartworm  and 
groomed. 


I was  gonna  do  this  and  invest  my 
time  and  money.  I’d  do  it  right.” 
Schnepf  charges  SI 50  for  each  grey- 
hound— absorbing  a loss  of  about 
$55  a dog. 

Adoptions  are  expedited  by  about 
a dozen  volunteers  in  four  states, 
who  interview  prospective  owners. 
Some  even  pick  up  the  dogs  at  the 
Schnepfs’  and  deliver  them  to  their 
new  homes.  Ladonna  Rea.  49.  and 
her  husband,  Tom,  56.  a retired  en- 
gineer from  Plainfield.  Ind..  adopted 
Lady  from  the  Schnepfs  in  1988. 

Last  October  they  decided  to  become 
volunteers  themselves.  “These  dog- 
were  born  to  die  young.”  says  La- 
donna. "They  have  no  other  purp«*-e. 
and  I don’t  think  that's  acceptable. 
The  male  dogs  don't  even  lift  their 
legs  to  pee  because  there's  no  room 
in  the  cages  they  live  in.'* 

The  Humane  Societv  of  the  United 


States  estimates  that  50.000  retired 
greyhounds  are  killed  each  year.  Bob 
Baker,  the  society's  chief  investiga- 
tor. says.  "Greyhounds  are  bred  for 
mass  destruction:  70  percent  are 
killed  before  they  even  reach  the 
racetrack.  If  collies  or  golden  retriev- 
ers were  being  slaughtered,  people 
tould  be  up  in  arms." 


In  the  last  five  years,  as  new 
tracks  have  opened  in  Wisconsin. 
Massachusetts.  Texas  and  Iowa,  dog 
racing  has  become  the  sixth  largest 
spectator  sport  in  the  country,  draw- 


ing 29.4  million  fans  who  gambled 
S3.4  billion  in  1990.  “We’re  the  only 
segment  of  the  parimutuel  industry 
that  continues  to  grow,  because  we 
keep  admissions  and  parking  to 
where  the  average  family  can  afford 
it."  says  Johnson. 

Gloria  Sanders,  a greyhound 
breeder  and  trainer  from  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa,  is  vice  president  of  Greyhound 
Pets  of  America,  an  adoption  pro- 
gram started  by  the  industry  in  re- 
sponse to  increasing  criticism  of  the 
way  it  disposes  of  its  has-been  rac- 
ers. Sanders  says  her  group  places 
6.000  dogs  a year  in  adoptive  homes 
(a  figure  disputed  by  humane  societ- 
ies across  the  country).  “People  like 
the  Schnepfs  are  antiracing,”  she 
says.  “We  aren’t.  We  love  the  dogs 
too.  In  fact.  I’ve  got  some  dummies 
sitting  here  now  that  won’t  run 
and  need  adopting.” 

“1  have  nothing  against  racing,” 
says  Schnepf,  66,  “except  for  what 
happens  to  these  dogs  when  they  are 
done  racing.  We’re  talking  about 
young,  healthy,  beautiful  dogs  that 
are  being  killed.  When  you  look  at 
them,  you  see  all  they  want  is  a little 
attention  and  some  love.” 

• MIOUEL.NEIU. 

• Bill  SHAW  in  Waterloo 


58-038  0-92-30 
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8301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


NATIONAL  GREYHOUND  ASSOC.  POSITION  ON  THE  FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STARVING  GREYHOUNDS  IN  OCALA. 


On  November  20,  1991,  Marion  County  Sheriff's  Department 
raided  the  James  Fors  Greyhound  Farm  in  Ocala,  finding  194 
Greyhounds  starving  to  death. 

The  next  day,  Diane  Linthacum  from  our  organization,  was 
on  the  site  and  stayed  there  for  approximately  one  and  a half 
weeks  . 

After  the  first  week  had  passed,  we  were  able  to  arrange  for 
the  shipment  of  46  Greyhounds  to  an  adoption  kennel  in  Ft.  Myers 
and  35  to  the  Pinella  County  Humane  Society.  This  shipment  was 
done  to  relieve  the  horribly  overcrowded  situation  at  Ocala. 

After  we  had  found  a safe  haven  for  over  90  Greyhounds,  we 
asked  Gary  Guccione  of  the  NATIONAL  GREYHOUND  ASSN,  to 
subsidize  the  cost  of  transporting  and  feeding  of  these 
Greyhounds.  His  response  to  me,  which  I quote,  was  "if  you 
can't  feed  them,  don't  take  them".  That  was  not  my  question. 

The  question  was,  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of 
these  animals  who  the  NGA  would  not  allow  to  be  adopted  out 
until  they  received  releases  from  the  listed  owners.  Thus  far 
since  the  raid  in  Ocala,  our  organization  has  made  the  largest 
single  donation  of  food  to  the  Ft.  Myers  kennel  of  8500  pounds. 


NATIONAL  GREYHOUND  ASSOCIATION  quote 


IF  YOU  CAN'T  FEED  THEM,  DON'T  TAKE  THEM 
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April  24,  1990 


Ms.  Joan  L.  Headland 
President 

Greyhound  Pets  of  America 

P.0.  Box  3235 

San  Dimas,  CA  91773-2838 

Dear  Ms.  Headland: 

The  American  Greyhound  Council,  at  its  meeting  of  March  10, 
1990,  held  in  St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Florida,  approved  a SI, 000 
annual  grant  to  any  greyhound  adoption  program  or  chapter  upon 
application  that  meets  the  following  criteria  and  is  endorsed  by 
a local  AGC  participating  greyhound  race  track. 

The  criteria  approved  includes  the  following: 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


the  adoption  program  would  have  tax  exempt  number; 
a charter  and  elected  officers; 

have  in  place  a proper  screening  device  for  adoption 
families ; 

would  be  in  support  of  the  greyhound  racing  industry; 
there  would  be  no  negative  quotes  from  them  concerning 
the  greyhound  racing  industry  in  any  news  media; 
must  provide  neutering  prior  to  adoption; 

must  furnish  the  council  with  a financial  accountability 
of  the  funds  .granted  and  the  number  of  greyhounds 
adopted  in  a 12.  month  period. 


To  receive  this  funding  the  chapter  should  send  a letter 
requesting  the  grant  to  the  American  Greyhound  Council  to  the 
address  below  and  include  a letter  from  their  local  greyhound 
track  attesting  to  their  qualifications. 


Please  advise  your  chapters  of  this  program,  as  I believe  many 
of  your  chapters , if  not  all , are  eligible  to  receive  these 
funds . 


GDJ/arv 


IDhS  N.E.  125th  Sirwt  • Suite  »l*l  • North  Miami.  Florida  33161-1832  • OOS)  8*33-2101 
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Dear 


I have  been  Involved  with  greyhound  rescue  for  seven 
years.  During  this  time  I have: 

- placed  several  hundred  spayed  and  neutered  greyhounds 
into  responsible  homes; 

- acted  as  the  Northern  California  representative  for 
Greyhound  Pets  of  America  (GPA)  for  four  years; 

- networked  with  rescue  groups  throughout  the  country, 
always  making  referrals  to  local  rescuers; 

- obtained  the  release  of  40  greyhounds  from  research 
facilities ; 

- devoted  two  years  to  exposing  the  fraudulent  sale  of  600 
greyhounds  to  research  laboratories  by  individuals  who 
represented  to  trainers  and  owners  that  the  dogs  would  placed 
as  pets. 

As  the  research  scandal  unfolded  in  the  press,  I was 
afforded  numerous  opportunities  to  cast  the  industry  in  an 
unfavorable  light.  I declined,  naively  accepting  GPA 
directives  not  to  breathe  a word  about  questionable  industry 
practices. 

I exercised  immense  restraint  in  the  public  forum. 
However,  I was  unwilling  to  totally  abandon  my  personal 
integrity,  and  I reported  to  National  Greyhound  Association 
CNGA)  officials  two  cases  of  greyhound  abuse.  I made  the 
assumption  that  neither  GPA  nor  the  NGA  condoned  animal  abuse, 
fraud  and  corruption.  Apparently,  this  assumption  was 
misguided,  for  I was  recently  informed  by  GPA  President  Darren 
Rigg  that  I would  no  longer  receive  GPA  referrals  because  he 
suspected  that  I harbored  anti-industry  sentiments.  All  GPA 
representatives  are  repeatedly  cautioned  that  "negative 
publicity  about  the  industry  endangers  the  greyhounds." 
Although  I had  some  doubts  about  the  validity  of  that  claim,  I 
took  the  warnings  seriously  because  the  welfare  of  the  dogs  is 
my  primary  concern. 

I now  realize  that  these  are  spurious  arguments  which  are 
designed  primarily  to  protect  the  industry.  For  the  facts 
yield  quite  a different  picture: 
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1 . Rescue  organizations  place  5000  to  7000  greyhounds 
annually  (5%  to  10%  of  the  dogs  bred  annually,  according  to 
industry  figures) . 

2.  New  tracks  and  increasing  greyhound  registrations  will 
easily  outstrip  even  a 20%  adoption  rate.  At  the  present  rate 
of  growth,  40,000  o 50,000  greyhounds  will  die  annually 
regardless  of  adoption  efforts. 

3.  50%  to  60%  of  greyhound  owners  specify  that  their 
greyhounds  be  placed  in  homes,  making  at  least *30,000 
greyhounds  readily  available  every  year. 

4.  Host  trainers  will  give  greyhounds  away  to  anyone  who 
offers  to  take  the  dogs  off  their  hands.  Few  trainers  earn 
enough  money  to  continue  to  feed  dogs  which  are  not  paying 
their  own  way.  Regardless  of  an  individual  trainer's  good 
intentions  or  concerns  for  the  dogs,  any  dog  which  grades  off 
represents  an  immediate  financial  liability.  The  industry  has 
such  an  economic  stranglehold  on  trainers  that  few  can  afford 
even  minimal  humane  euthanasia  fees.  This  economic  bondage 
encourages  corruption  and  animal  abuse. 

5.  Economics  and  sentiment  are  the  determining  factors  in 
the  disposition  of  excess  greyhounds,  not  the  political  issues 
conjured  up  by  GPA. 

6.  Anyone  who  does  rescue,  regardless  of  his  "politics," 
can  testify  that  he  turns  away  10  greyhounds  for  every  one  that 
he  rescues.  The  truth  is: 

NEGATIVE  PUBLICITY  ENDANGERS  THE  INDUSTRY,  NOT  THE  GREYHOUNDS. 

GPA  representatives  are  being  coerced  into  accepting  what 
may  for  some  be  a morally  compromising  principle  which  is  based 
on  an  entirely  false  premise. 

In  light  of  this,  one  must  ask:  What  interests  does  GPA 
really  represent?  What  are  its  real  priorities?  One  must  ask 
whose  interests  are  served  when  GPA  representatives  are 
required  to  adhere  to  a code  of  silence  which  covers  up  the 
activities  of  industry  degenerates  who  find  it  acceptable  to 
rid  themselves  of  excess  greyhounds  by  abandoning  muzzled  dogs 
in  wilderness  areas,  killing  dogs  with  draino  and  rat  poison, 
injecting  them  with  liquid  bleach,  selling  them  for  use  as  live 
shark  bait,  using  them  for  target  practice,  dragging  them  into 
research  facilities  by  the  truck  load,  and  the  most  common 
method  of  disposal  - the  pit  and  the  gun. 
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These  greyhounds  are  condemned  to  a cruel,  heartless  death 
because  the  industry  has  cultivated  this  code  of  silence,  a 
code  which  protects  the  low-lifes  who  are  responsible  for  these 
atrocities.  Why  are  the  industry  executives  more  interested  In 
imposing  gag  orders  on  people  of  conscience  than  on  ridding 
themselves  of  the  liability  of  these  degenerates  who  slither 
around  in  the  industry*  s seamy  underbelly?  Is  it  because  these 
deaths  will  never  be  added  to  the  already  embarrassing  annual 
body  count?  Tallies  which  reveal  that  an  average  of  10  to  40 
greyhounds  are  killed  weekly  at  each  of  the  fifty  tracks  around 
the  country?  Statistics  which  disclose  that  a single  local 
animal  shelter,  which  services  the  discards  from  one  small, 
cheap  track,  kills  3000  to  4000  greyhounds  annually? 

How  can  Greyhound  Pets  of  America  solicit  blind  loyalty 
for  an  industry  which  encourages  the  endless  cycle  of 
overbreeding  and  senseless  death?  How  can  GPA  advocate  silence 
in  the  face  of  the  industry’s  failure  to  weed  out  individuals 
who  are  capable  of  unspeakable  atrocities  against  greyhounds? 

GPA  should  be  openly  and  actively  demanding  support  for  those 
in  the  industry  who  are  insisting  on  reforms,  not  compromising 
the  conscience  and  integrity  of  its  represent at ives . 

The  foregoing  revelations  have  slowly  emerged  into  my 
consciousness  over  the  years;  however,  I probably  would  have 
continued  to  tow  the  party  line,  had  I not  suddenly  found 
myself  on  a newly  established  GPA  blacklist.  I learned 
simultaneously  that  GPA  higher-ups  had  made  the  decision  to 
ACCEPT  INDUSTRY  MONEY  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  SILENCE.  At  that  moment 
I realized  that  I was  part  of  an  organization  which,  under  its 
new  code  of  ethics,  had  become  perhaps  the  single  most 
pernicious  threat  to  greyhound  welfare  and  industry  reform. 

It  all  fell  together:  GREYHOUND  PETS  OF  AMERICA  HAD 

BECOME  THE  0FFICAL  AND  MOST  PROMISING  PROPAGANDA  TOOL  OF  THE 
RACING  INDUSTRY.  G.P.A.  REPRESENTATIVES  HAVE  BEEN  SCHOOLED  IN 
AN  ETHIC  WHICH  ALLOWS  THEM  TO  RATIONALIZE  THEIR  SILENCE. 

ANYONE  SUSPECTED  OF  VIOLATING  THIS  CODE  WILL  BE  ELIMINATED  FROM 
THE  ORGANIZATION.  G.P.A.  IS  FURTHER  DISCOURAGING  DISSENTERS  BY 
USURPING  AND  MONOPOLIZING  POTENTIAL  ADOPTIVE  HOMES.  THE  SAME 
TACTICS  OF  BLACKLISTING  AND  INTIMIDATION  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
INDUSTRY  TO  KEEP  OWNERS  AND  TRAINERS  IN  LINE  HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED 
BY  THE  ORGANIZATION  WHICH  CLAIMS  TO  BE  THE  VANGUARD  FOR 
DISCARDED  GREYHOUNDS.  GLITZY  MEDIAGENIC  ADOPTIONS  ARE  JUST  THE 
QUICK  FIX  THE  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  TO  DEFLECT  CONCERNS  ABOUT 
OVERBREEDING  AND  THE  OMNIPRESENT  BODY  COUNT.  THIS  HIGH 
PROFILE,  GLOSSY  ADOPTION  AGENCY,  WHICH  IS  FINANCIALLY  BEHOLDEN 
TO  THE  TRACKS  AND  MANIPULATED  BY  N.G.A.  OFFICIALS,  WILL  KEEP 
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DISSENTERS  IN  CHECK  AND  THE  GAG  ORDER  ENFORCED;  THE  SCENE  IS 
SET  FOR  UNLIMITED  INDUSTRY  EXPANSION. 


Who  will  plead  for  the  tens  of  thousands  who  will  die 
before  their  second  birthday?  Who  will  feel  the  grief  and  rage 
as  the  "killing  trucks"  pull  out  of  the  gate  and  vanish  into 
the  balmy  Florida  night?  Who  will  be  left  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  thousands  of  brutal  deaths  in  the  back  woods  and 
deserts  of  America?  Who  will  despair  that  these  scenes  will  be 
repeated  year,  after  year,  after  year? 

And  who  will  mourn  when  the  last  little  brindle  bitch 
stands  terrified  by  the  stench  of  death  around  her  as  she 
awaits  the  last  offering  from  her  caretaker?  When  she  slumps 
over  the  bodies  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  will  her  cries  be 
really  heard  by  those  whose  lips  are  sealed? ... .Who  will  beg 
her  forgiveness  for  this  final  and  ultimate  betrayal? 
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8301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


RECENT  DOCUMENTED  GREYHOUND  ABUSES  IN  FLORIDA 


1.  Key  West  - March,  1991.  Greyhound  Track  closed.  Abuse  and 
many  other  irregularities  reported.  Many  Greyhounds  killed. 

One  dog  was  deserted  on  1-95  in  Chester,  Penna. 

2.  Ocala  - February,  1991-  109  Greyhounds  found  in  tick  infested, 

squalid  conditions.  Many  severly  injured  and  destroyed. 

Farm  finally  closed. 

3-  Jacksonville  - March,  1991.  Kennel  operator  closed  his  kennel 
and  dumped  off  starving  Greyhounds  at  the  Jacksonville  Animal 
Shelter  to  be  gassed. 
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8301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (800)348-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


RECENT  DOCUMENTED  GREYHOUND  ABUSES  IN  FLORIDA  (Cont.) 


4.  Pinellas  County  - July,  1991-  Over  60  Greyhounds  dumped  off 
by  John  Diaz.  Most  in  poor  condition  with  extensive  internal 
parasitic  conditions. 

5.  Ocala  -November,  1991-  Farm  with  196  Greyhounds  raided. 
Greyhounds  were  found  starving  and  near  death.  Local  authorities 
have  convicted  the  caretakers,  but  not  the  owner. 

6.  Live  Oaks/Dowling  Park  - August,  1989.  83  Greyhounds  destroyed 

when  found  near  death  from  starvation,  when  the  caretaker 
stopped  feeding  the  Greyhounds  because  of  a dispute. 

7.  Naples,  Fort  Myers  - Present.  Many  Greyhounds  coming  off  the 
Track  with  severe  leg  cuts  due  to  glass  and  other  debris  on 
the  T rack. 
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FLORIDA 


She  ifliami  Herald 


Investigator  predicted  abuses  at  track 


ELLEH  McGflRRAHflN 

TALK  Of  TALL  AH  ASS  S= 

State  ponders 
changing  steps 
to  execution 


KEY  WEST  — Sick  and  . _w 

dop  left  with  no  care  or  food  at  Ber*  cpwtthe." 
enaon's  Key  West  Greyhoimd  Track  The  sat*  6naflT 


The  jury  mxv.ed  to  let  Ernes: 
Dobben  Iks.  too.  even  though  Dob- 
bers  oesauyed 
»r.h  hit  ovs  haa 
But  Oobaer. . 
chair.  A jusje 


Storms 


Key  West  Dog  Track  shut,  abuse  charged 


Dels,  the  order  said.  Last  Oa.  3 1.38  "thus  ereatan  an  immediate  dagger  facility  would  i 
lie  paths  brought  Key  West  Dog  dogs  that  had  not  been  cared  for  in  to  public  health.” 

Track's  winter  meet  to  a dramatic  some  ume  were  found  at  the  trade  The  order  doses  the  track  indefi- 

and  pre nature  end  Tuesday.  grossly  underweight.  On  Dec.  29.  nitety.  but  the  owners  may  appeaL  A 

It  was  the  etc  tone  in  Florida  rac-  35  greyhounds  were  found  ahan-  bearing  is  scheduled  March  1 in 

‘ : officials  said  the  track  die  at  Hdlyvood  Greyfeoad  Trade 

a anything  like  will  probata' 

1 track  th*s."  FarreD  said. 

; practices  killed.  They  were  dumped  at  Moo- 
nr  experience.  roe  County's  Cud  joe  Key  landfill 

state."  mid  John  Came,  spokesman  they  wen  killed.  Farrefl  sud.  The 
for  the  state's  Dnrisaoo  of  Pan*  Cramers  did  not  bare  the  required 
Mutud  Wjgenng.  papers  from  a meriaanan  saymg 


■ Track  managers  c 


race."  said  Janet  Ferris,  seen 
mutueh.  “U  the  track  bad 


Track  general  manager  Rkfcard 
DiNardo  smd  the  tou  was  bemg 
unfair.  Tbeyrts 


Wc  resofwed  the  oowapcacy  was  led  by  f 


I rein.  He  cbbU  eot  be 


•yOANUATtMC 


Dog  track  to  remain  closed 


*T  t*ro>i*  U*  od  <d  Ub  ww  b i pbtjb  ft  d 

'T?£x./U- <7  lv™,n  *ta 


waaie.”  ad  Lya  Fi 
pier  ter  the  pen 

d«ef  waucw* 


iiwwoedpio-  TW  wore  ryaLca  tor  l 


ocala  ST  An  ua-mji.  ti  MKQAr.  hmweh  it.  iwi 
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ZELj^OU/l 


THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  REPRESENTS  THE  REMAINS  OF  ONE  OF 
MANY  GREYHOUNDS  FOUND  BURIED  AT  THE  OCALA  FARM  SITE. 

THIS  EXHUMATION  WAS  DONE  FEBRUARY  1,  1992  IN  THE  PRESENCE 
OF  THE  MARION  COUNTY  SHERIFF  DEPUTY. 


THE  COLLARS  IN  THE  OTHER  PHOTO'S  ARE  SOME  OF  THE 
COLLARS  FOUND  BURIED  AT  THE  SITE  WITH  THE  GREYHOUNDS. 


8301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (800)343-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


OCALA  GRAVES 


dVationaL  ^ 
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8301  TORRESDALE  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19136 
(215)331-7918  (600)343-2517  FAX  (215)  331-1947 


ACTIVE  BURIAL  SITE  FLORIDA 
1992 

These  photographs  were  taken  January  29, 
an  active  site  for  burial  of  Greyhounds  i 
very  close  to  a Greyhound  track.  There  ar 
of  Greyhounds  buried  here. 


zam 


1992.  It  is 
n Florida 
e thousands 
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Suzanne  Hopkins,  D.V.M. 
R.R.  2,  Box  221  - AA 
Harlingen,  TX  78552 


January  20,  1992 

Governor  Lawnton  Chiles 
Executive  Office  of  the  Governor 
PL-05-  The  Capitol 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0001 

Dear  Governor  Chiles: 

As  a veterinarian  involved  with  the  greyhound  industry  for  five 
years  in  Arizona,  Wisconsin,  and  Texas,  it  is  appalling  that 
Florida  is  known  throughout  the  industry  as  a state  where 
cruelties  to  greyhounds  are  commonplace  and  retired  racers  are 
killed  in  unprecedented  numbers. 

Certainly  you  are  aware  that  the  two  most  recent  greyhound 
horror  stories  (Key  West  and  James  Fors'  Ocala  farm)  took 
place  in  Florida.  When  I worked  for  the  Wisconsin  Racing  Board 
last  year,  one  Florida  trainer  told  us  at  his  hearing  on 
animal  cruelty  charges  that  had  the  same  incident  transpired  in 
Florida,  he  would  have  killed  the  dog  and  thrown  it  in  a dumpster 
with  no  repercussions  (he  was  subsequently  ejected  from  my  race- 
track and  barred  from  racing  in  any  other  jurisdiction  through 
reciprocity  agreements  with  Racing  Commissioners  International). 
Furthermore,  it  is  a shameful  tragedy  that  with  half  the  nation's 
greyhounds  racing  in  Florida,  there  is  no  substantial  adoption 
effort  outside  of  volunteer  programs. 

To  clean  up  Florida's  image  in  the  pabliki  ‘6'yej-t  is  essential  that 
when  the  parimutuel  laws  are  rewritten  in  the  near  future, 

1.  Very  serious  and  costly  penalties  are  imposed  that  will  not 
tolerate  cruelty  to  greyhounds, 

and , 

2.  State-mandated  adoption  be  required,  just  as  is  done  in 
Wisconsin . 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  Wisconsin  Racing  Board's  Greyhound 
Adoption  Program.  I would  recommend  one  change  from  the  Wisconsin 
program  for  Florida  due  to  the  large  numbers  of  tracks  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another.  Some  tracks  should  be  required  to  have 
on-site  adoption  centers,  while  neighboring  tracks  be  required  to 
fund  centers  in  non-greyhound  states.  This  could  be  done  by  work- 
ing with  exisiting  adoption  groups  such  as  GPA,  GAP,  and  NGAP, 
who  already  have  bases  in  many  non- track  areas.  (Enclosed  is  a 
map  of  which  volunteer  groups  operate  where).  This  would  increase 
the  adoption  rate  by  exposing  and  making  greyhounds  available  to 
new  populations. 
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I was  closely  involved  with  the  Wisconsin  program  as  Board 
Veterinarian  at  Wisconsin  Dells  Greyhound  Park,  and  can  tell 
you  that  this  program,  which  is  mandated  and  overseen  by  the 
state  but  paid  for  and  operated  by  the  tracks,  works  very  well. 
Besides  the  obvious  benefits  to  the  retired  greyhounds,  the 
tracks  receive  positive  PR,  the  state's  involvement  is  in  a 
favorable  light,  and  the  "humaniacs"  are  held  at  bay. 

In  sharp  contrast,  non-state  mandated/overseen  track  adoption 
programs  as  exist  in  Texas  where  I now  practice  at  Valley 
Greyhound  Park,  are  a disaster.  Without  the  state's  mandate, 
the  tracks  are  too  cheap  to  pay  for  the  adoptions  to  be  done 
right-  and  thus  greyhounds  are  given  away,  unspayed  and  un- 
neutered, to  anyone  who  will  take  them.  The  result  is  litters 
of  greyhound  cross  pups  turning  up  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
animal  shelters  along  with  true  horror  stories  of  greyhounds 
given  out  to  bad  homes.  The  tracks  brag  of  "numbers"  of  grey- 
hounds "adopted",  but  follow-up  shows  that  more  than  half  are 
now  either  dead,  abandoned  by  their  original  adopters,  dumped 
in  pounds,  roaming  the  streets,  chained  to  doghouses,  neglected, 
full  of  heartworms,  or  worse.  Most  have  never  been  spayed  or 
neutered. 

This  is  not  to  undermine  the  national  volunteer  groups,  such 
as  GPA,  who  do  not  operate  at  the  tracks,  but  elsewhere  in 
Texas,  and  generally  do  good  adoptions. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  tracks  are  simply  too  cheap  to  invest  in 
a quality  adoption  program,  such  as  Wisconsin  has,  unless  the 
state  mandates  it. 

I have  just  returned  from  the  8th  International  Racing  Greyhound 
Symposium  and  the  North  American  Veterinary  Conference  in  Orlando, 
where  I easily  spent  $1,500.  I will  certainly  not  continue  to 
attend  these  meetings  in  your  state  i£  Florida  declines  to  take 
action  on  greyhound  welfare.  By  following  Wisconsin's  lead, 

Florida  could  do  a complete  turnaround  and  be  a leader  rather 
than  an  eyesore  in  the  greyhound  industry. 


Sincerely, 
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Tie  Arre-car.  Sooery  for  the 
°'even:<j-  of  Cruetv  to  Anm-jis 


Ml  East  92  Street 
New  York.  New  York  10128 
212.876  770C 
212  3*8  3031  Fax 


January  31,  1992 


Mr.  David  G.  Wolf 

National  Greyhound  Adoption  Program 
8301  Torresdale  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19136 

VIA  FAX  #215-331-1947 

Dear  David: 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  its 
400,000  members  offer  complete  and  unqualified  support  for  bill  #PCB  RI 
92-01  affecting  the  fate  of  greyhounds  in  the  greyhound  racing  industry  in 
Florida. 

This  bill  represents  landmark  model  legislation  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  promises  to  put  Florida  in  the  forefront  in  dealing  with  the  agonizing 
problem  of  surplus  greyhound  euthanasia.  This  problem  has  been  an  on- 
going problem  for  not  only  the  humane  community  across  the  country  but 
legislators  trying  to  find  a way  out  of  a terrible  dilemma  and  for  the 
greyhound  racing  industry  itself. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  National  Greyhound  Adoption  Program 
for  their  role  in  bringing  this  bill  this  far.  The  ASPCA  and  all  of  its  staff  and 
volunteers  and  members  pray  for  its  success. 


Very  truly  yours, 


President 


RAC:jah 


8301  Torre sdale  .Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa?4^136 

(215)  331-7918  (800)  348-2517  (215)  331-1947  FAX 

TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 

Date  Acquired  J Owner's  Name  p'ERr^ 


r he 


’•  tecins  Kane  of  008  WITH  Adoption^o.  J 1 Ifj/l 1 

2.  New  Name  (If  changed) 

3.  Explain  the  first  few  days  In  its  new  home.  Tb  ftOoVST  -70 

/V£aaS  0*h)Cfit  ^CUrO^  -fa  o QC&  - /</ /&*rO-F  ~ A A 

4.  Explain  how  it  interacts  with  each  family  member.  f foi/C , 

A.  Husband  - fycffTf^U^  UuM6,TAVSTlMr,  ^ Jl£ 

b.  Wife  - Loo^Tfcjrr/wfr 

C.  Child  (Age)  - 'DrtTO 

D.  Child  (Age) 

E.  Other  (Age)  ~ 

+7-  ,)D  *75%  of 

5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain.  / A lets  \Jr>  J0^ 

/ - -fb  7c LL  %L>  /Jboo  uAwctefbu  Sul  /s, 

6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call?  /\rVlffiyv)t'/'  / j 

f / /rts£-  / / ~Tb  0~7M 

7.  Have  others  reacted  to  your  new  pet?  1s  hP'SiAj;  - /\*oOtSU> 

8.  Explain  interaction  with  other  pets.  F\FfcA,Q  ^ * 

9-  Health  Problems  or  Complications.  JH-r.AtrtOLO  ScAUsAX-Z To  oop(k 

10.  Veterinarian  Report.  IS  A f\ 

11.  Personal  Comments.  f7)  , r (ijc  n°Us 

- *-•  *• 

u*fx*  P£"  /tor****?  fi'*r  0 

r /U  ft""  *>  *e 

r“c  ^ ^ v 

m/i/rr.  6*(-  L , 


/ 


Be turn  tot 


N.G.A.P. 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Phi la.  Pa.  19136 
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NATIONAL  GREYHOUND  ADOPTION  PROGRAM 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19136 

(215)  331-7910  (800)  348-2517  (215)  331-1947  FAX 

TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 

Date  Acquired  l~)/ £>%/<? 2-  Owner’s  Name  /AV/fT/fr Z— 

1.  Racing  Name  of  Deg  Adoption  No. 

2.  New  Name  (If  changed) 

3.  Explain  the  first  few  day3  in  its  new  home.  • /-/a  OSSjSO/Z&zd  /d 

eg  hays.  Ue&y  zoez//0<j 

4.  Explain  how  it  interacts  with  each  family  member. 

A.  Husband 

B.  Wife 

C.  Child  (Age) 


D.  Child  (Age) 

E.  Other  (Age)  y?0C^/77/4-77>i.  £>7'>V£j<— 

5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain.  /VO^O^s 

6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call?  ■ 

7.  Have  others  reacted  to  your  new  pet?  ZL  . 

8.  Explain  interaction  with  other  pets.  ’/ ZlZ/'7r7~Z 

zSc/y  z=/Ajh  AJaccJ 

9.  Health  Problems  or  Complications.  ' 

MeyMJgy-  <so  lZg/-/ 

10.  Veterinarian  Report.  ' . 

„ . , . {S/?ccf/0*r/os0s.  c-cs/zsz e«J/  . 

£t)/Zi£eAj7~c.y  0/0  s 

/ti-esjrfec- 

/S&gr  ^>y  ^MS.  ^ 

/Mb  / 


Hetum  to: 


N.G.A.P. 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Phila,  Pa.  19136 


=i2<37  ^ CD 
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8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19136 

(215)  331-7918  (800)  348-2517  (215)  331-1947  FAX 


HO 


FOLLOW-DP  REPORT 


Date  Acquired  /«3  * / / Owner’s  Name_ 


1.  Facing  Hama  of  Dog  <S.  A /?»-  Al^(' 

Adoption  No. : 

2.  Hew  Name  (If  changed)  — 

3.  Explain  the  first  few  days  in  its  new  home. 

Clf.  ^ ~7V^i.~sk-JL*s 

4.  ExplainLfcow  it  interacts  with  each  family  member. 


1^0 


with  each  family  member 

Q.££l**J-us^s 


Y^j— 


A.  Husband  *uu^  cujL 

b.  wife  -y C/  f ^ 

C.  Child  (Age) 

D.  Child  (Age) 

E.  Other  (Age) 

5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain. 

6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call? 

7 . Have  others  reacted  to  your  new  pet?  '-vyja-  - 


“*Z) 

— /V^  M-' 

th^-UOju^,  £> 


-■lr 


8.  Explain  interaction  with  other  pets.  — .4^-, . . A a 'J 

9-  Health  Problems  or  Complications.  ^ ^ 

10.  Veterinarian  Report.  ^ ±-  (1^  , \pf.  ^ ) £,<>  -*  'A^pfr-J- J- 

1 1 . Personal  Comments . u ^ 7 / 

>A/_  T9*  <? 

'~&JUtCc, cA<_  &-«c)  8-*-*U-'Cy.  \pKt-,  ft-A-*  JcY"  tTV-Aj  JL^r  ~ - 

"fa  jLtnJUU-  £Lct-  . & /r  M . > . ~L.  . 


y^Lu_rt  t /*o  v 


tl 


ulo  0^-A-  kJ'  A-.&p'Vc^J:. 4-Y-u.k*.  ?~)  er*-*-'  <2-*-A-c — 

•^AjC,  l/ulx^o  ~h)  Ct/-  cZu>  t-TL*\J  — - ^<» 

y^g_  V1^C  AXwjt*  -c^-y 

>1X1  A.  kfyyJLaJ’  AjLxJ-  Ihj.  A^J- 

(J  O &Q  jyUu.A' 


-XBetum  to; 


N.G.A.P. 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Phila,  Pa.  19136 
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TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 


Date  Acquired  /—  3 


1 . Racing  Name  of  Dog  £ , £ 

2.  New  Name  (If  changed) 

3 


Owner’s  Name  * b /jftLrt, 

Adoption  No.  


Explain  the  first  few  days  in  Its  new  home.  Tj^A id  to  COftS  Vc T/Z/ 
fiQcuT  <=VtsiZy  /'/P//V6-.  lotT  bJoM'tT  ft  t-iTF*-*  Htse/oc/S  to  Hcr/V  S f/£  /vt<?7’ a a/C 
, 9*  ? Bu  t 5 CO  ft 3 CU/g/ou?  HBcttf  /’Htrr*  . 5 He  £-c  7 rf/jar/f-  tOrTH  o a/C. 

l in!CraCt^  Wlth  eaCh  family  memb€r*  CdcCccT  M^r,  jC.+hT 

A.  Husband  SHo  t ft  7'7’e  r/  7”/  v cr  ft/v))  t/Aftpiy/  ftiofty 

B.  Wife  10  if*  'S efft  cP  US. 


C.  Child  (Age) 


D.  Child  (Age) 


E.  Other  (Age) 

5-  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain. 


r/o 


6. 


7. 

8. 

9- 


Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call? 

Have  others  reacted  to  your  new  pet?  r/ds 
Explain  interaction  with  other  pets.  BhaaSht  6-d 
Health  Problems  or  Complications.  fJoHu;  C-c  - 


OO  Ho  He- AS.  l)C\ZcTS 

t/S  ( 

'5  ftC-t-rrc-  /v/Vt"  Co  / 7~H  cud. 
Tec  a Odrs „ 


10.  Veterinarian  Report. 

11.  Personal  Comments. 

// HftVfrt6-  & to  /j  erj)  ft  /ffScj/HoU  rjl)  Be  Pc tL^  lO  cT  7}/ p»‘ f 
U)HAT  fo  £ y:  Pt=cJf.  [aJ&  ftPc  P Left  Seri)  AH})  H ft  PHj/  /tvvJ)  He  to 
r tc/cTAip uy  ftn'p  /3  /fc.So  ftvco  U>6<-L.  SHcT 

ftVftP/erT)  To  L.ty/tA/<r. 


Return  to: 


N.G.A.P. 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Phila,  Pa.  19136 
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8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19136 

(215)  331-7918  (800)  348-2517  (215)  331-1947  FAX 

TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 


Date  Acquired  Owner's  Name 


1 . Racing  Name  of  Dog  (for-  Uclf  r«&rrJ  +o  hi 

hb  tel  two,  t*n*  U4S  *~pQeRr\VmffiSau) 

2.  New  Name  (If  changed^^pjyj m 

3.  Explain  the  first  few  days  in  its  new  home 

Q-.00  A»n  °r  he  hears  thy  aUrn  clock-  ^ 


as ' Q.fisS< c//,  W 

Adoption  No._ 


krisfrn  T?oujla5 


£/?fc  Batiks 


has  a dendeney  -fo  bark  <Jr  howl  o.t 
u»  !«««.  L:^  bause  (T  f°l'u  +e!< 


_ - . - . , . - Hs  /ov«5  hi 

VeiicvfJ  He  woe  "hi  W ovf  ihof  he  was  head's’  ScnepWte  -J-h*+  was 

4.  Explain  how  it  interacts  with  each  family  member. 

A.  Husband- he,  | o/eS  £Vi Tc  ^ enfoyS  horr»uj//'<n  hi'5  bea*  1/V^»  h 

* 


fric  15  on  -file  CoU 

b.  wife-ktf5-Wn-  X 

3^  Walk  Y)im  <*>■*)  he  is 
C.  Child  (Age) 


heareJ  ^vs*  ovhsid*^  oVCr 

sboi/ller  U)c 


?n|0f5  Dorr»uj//\a 

rJ  d0o  ■fcfis • W)  ~ 

. — -J  ds-hriluk  h)af}v:r&  N . . . v , 

Vtnj  loving,  0enf-/e(e.xfrt/nely)^  -Meranf  of  5>no/l  chiMfifn  aoJ  JOST  a i ^ 


N<UI  -D»J  C~we«  *-«»  4k<  k*< 


D.  Child  (Age) 


E.  Other  (Age) 


5.  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain.  A5  dte  days  :r*3S  cy  ®Jf^.Tyc  '.; 

rnorc  «rj  vnoi'c  l- <c  hi5  old  Seh  Inc  K?  beca>r->»V>^  Vcr^  a.u?arc  o-f  vVy  eatj  /rndrrw  2,  'fjumi  • 

6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call? 

7.  Hav^o^rs  ^ctedVyli'rt^pet?  Y®1-  He  * '-fte  of  our  <W 

Wh  Yr>y  own  a-  iEAcs  luorkpfacci  Vi<x5  b*en  yeru  Ven  5JpcrVc  and  jha vf5/r:s7c, 

8.  Explain  interaction  with  other  pets.  • 1 ''  . 


Lxpxain  interaction  witn  otner  peti.  • i . , / 

V^e  -4hc  |os+  broiKcr  Ljho  nos  ^nfl|W  come  he  me  \o  WjjpO'jr  5neparJ  2.  B ! t 

Hoal  tW  PmKI  ome  r\r  Pnmnl  irnti  rme  * /Vi-  /-WT.X  I ^ I i"Jj  1 »•  f . , nrrJr  J 

’■) 


9-  Health  Problems  or  Complications 
He  5een~,s  ho'moal  y very  alert"  £,  yeru 

10.  Veterinarian  Report. 

Vi's  ha9  ^ bee  ^ hei/i?  red 

1 1 . Personal  Comments . 


. fYne  CoTS  X c-’ liflle 

( fie  11  he  u,e«hr  u?«dr/iers  io 


Mo  X? 


V/c  I oVe  OW  heuj  ^olJen  toy[ 


Return  to:  <N.G.A.P. 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Phlla,  Pa.  19136 
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TWO  WEEK  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 


Date  Acquired 

1.  Racing  Name  of  Dog 

2.  New  Name  (If  changed)  ^cVl 

3.  Explain  the  first  few  days  in  its  new  home. 


Owner's  Name  SpAoQ^ 

Adoption  No.  3lJ44* 


4.  Explain  how  it  interacts  with  each  family  member. 

A.  Husband  - 

B.  Wife  Qrc^-V  - 

C.  Child  (Age)  i - Qre0wV  . 

D.  Child  (Age) 

E.  Other  (Age) 

5-  Are  you  having  any  problems,  if  so,  explain.  N*0 

6.  Do  you  want  us  to  give  you  a call?  |vic 

7.  Have  others  reacted  to  your  new  pet?  V<2S  ,-±1.4.^  o>\  'ov«_  VjlT  . 

8.  Explain  interaction  with  other  petsQ^  ouu"  AW  (W 


9-  Health  Problems  or  Complications. 

10.  Veterinarian  Report. 

11.  Personal  Comments. 


Vor 


O-  fyjAv  c.  __ 

JL-  ^ajr  a- 

VVjuj"v  o.  ^Ol^JL_  OUv^ 

6^.  \o\o  . 


Return  to:  N.G.A.P. 

8301  Torresdale  Avenue 
Phila,  Pa.  19136 


P-S.  . **«■  -Ao  W 

-SLo^  cS-c>c  ^Vo^-s  „ 

<l>~  °^^»er\w\  'V2y>  v 

Q.O^v*OL  O i\  • 


ISftw  « 'oJ 
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One  wag  of  tail 
saves  greyhound 
from  starvation 


By  CHRISTINE  McCAMMON 

Of  the  Erie  Daily  Times 

He  was  nearly  another  greyhound 
racing  statistic,  a dog  left  to  die  in 
the  Florida  sun.  But  5 1842/ 127 D is 
Happy  at  last 

Wagging  his  long,  bony  tail. 
Happy  lives  up  to  his  name.  It  was 
that  same  wag.  thumping  against 
a veterinarian's  table,  that  saved 
him  from  being  euthanized  even 
though  his  eyes  had  sunken  into 
his  skull  and  he  blew  bubbles  of 
saliva  with  every  breath. 

That  one  wag  of  the  tail  also 
gave  him  the  name  he  carried  into 
his  new  life  — as  a pampered, 
privileged  member  of  Rob  and 
Carrie  Lowther's  Edinboro  house- 
hold. 

Mrs.  Lowthcr  said  she  and  her 
husband  weren't  actively  looking 
for  a dog  when  her  mother-in-law. 
an  Atlantic  Beach.  Fla.,  resident 
suggested  they  inquire  about  pro- 
grams that  rescue  retired  racing 
greyhounds  from  certain  death. 

Their  16-ycar-old  Doberman 
pinscher  died  in  May.  Lowthcr 
said,  and  the  couple  weren't  quite 
ready  to  replace  it.  But  guilt  pre- 
vailed. 

“My  mother-in-law  said. 
■Wouldn't  you  feel  better?  That'd 
be  one  less  dog  that  was  pul  to 
sleep."' 

Mrs.  Lowther's  mother-in-law 
put  the  family  in  contact  with  Di- 
ane Linthacum,  a Thomasville. 
Ga.,  resident  who's  dedicated  part 
of  her  show  dogs'  kennel  to 
greyhounds  rescued  from  a racing 
kennel  in  Lake  City.  Fla.,  and  two 


This  is  ‘'HAPPY" 
when  taken  from 
Jacksonville 
racing  kennel. 
He  could  not 
stand . 


animal  shelters  in  Jacksonville. 

Fla. 

While  the  kennel  is  reputable, 
and  provides  Linthacum  with 
dogs  in  good  condition,  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  animals  left  at  the 
shelters  is  a mystciy.  Happy  was 
one  such  mysteiy.  said  Lintha- 
cum, who  began  her  “adoption 
agency”  this  spring.  He  and  two 
other  dogs  that  were  left  at  the 
same  time  suffered  from  severe 
malnutrition,  worms,  fluid  on  the 
joints,  and  exposed  bones. 

'They  had  absolutely  no  muscle 
mass,"  she  said.  “He  was  just  a 
rack  of  bones  with  no  mass.  He 
was  literally  a hollow  shell." 

A healthy  greyhound  weighs 
around  75  to  80  pounds.  Happy's 
weight  when  rescued  was  48 
pounds,  she  said. 

Linthacum  told  the  Lowthcrs 
that  Happy  must  have  been  a fair- 
ly successful  runner,  or  he 
wouldn’t  have  lived  as  long  as  he 
has  — four  years.  Like  other 
racers,  his  life  was  probably  spent 
in  a wire  crate,  with  the  exception 
of  four  daily  trips  outside,  and  two  ^ 
to  three  races  a week.  And  when 
the  races  stop  being  profitable,  or 
the  population  of  dogs  in  a racing  *M~ 
kennel  becomes  too  high,  the  dogs 
are  killed  or  left  to  die. 


•> 


This  is  "HAPPY' 
today  . 
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and  Florida  does  not  pass  Legislation 


2. 


3. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


Our  Organization  will  seek 
funding  from  every 
Foundation  that  gives  money 
to  help  causes  such  as  ours 
to  fight  Greyhound  Racing 
and  abuses  . 

Flyers  will  be  circulated 
to  arriving  passengers  as 
they  leave  airports,  telling 
them  of  Greyhound  abuses. 

Bumper  stickers  will  circulate 
emphasizing  the  negative 
aspects  of  Racing. 

We  will  fund  Adoption  Programs 
to  release  the  strangle-hold 
of  Tracks. 

We  will  continue  to  expose 
abuses  through  the  media  on 
local  and  National  basis/ 

We  will  place  10,000  display 
signs  on  T ractor/T  rai  lers 
running  across  the  U.S.  in 
1992. 

We  will  have  people  distri- 
buting flyers  at  Tracks 
telling  about  Greyhound  abuse. 
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Mr.  Hector  Rene  Ramirez 
Director 

Colorado  Racing  Commission 
Department  of  Regulatory  Agencies 
Room  110 
1525  Sherman  St. 

Denver,  CO  80203 

Dear  Mr.  Ramirez, 

On  behalf  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
(HSUS),  the  nation's  largest  animal  protection 
organization  with  =13,000  constituents  in  the  state 'of 
Colorado,  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  permanent  adoption  of  proposed 
alternative  rule  #8.44,  and  proposed  rules  8.44:1  and 
8.44:2  of  the  Rules  Governing  Greyhound  Racing.  These 
rules  are  intended  to  prohibit  the  possession  or  use  of 
animals  for  the  training  of  greyhounds. 

As  a field  investigator  with  The  HSUS,  ray  experience  in 
greyhound  racing  has  been  extensive.  I have  been 
investigating  greyhound  racing  for  three  years,  nearly 
on  a full-time  basis.  I was  involved  in  what  is  to  our 
knowledge  the  largest  investigation  in  the  country  into 
the  use  of  live  lures,  an  investigation  that  culminated 
in  the  arrests  of  several  well-known  greyhound 
trainers,  including  felony  charges  being  brought 
against  one  of  the  nation's  most  prominent  greyhound 
owners . 

The  HSUS  strongly  supports  the  permanent  adoption  of 
proposed  alternative  rule  #8.44,  believing  that  this 
measure,  combined  with  a strict  enforcement  mechanism, 
could  have  an  impact  on  the  current  widespread  use  of 
animal  lures  for  greyhound  baiting  in  Colorado. 

Already,  HSUS  undercover  agents  have  come  into  contact 
with  greyhound  trainers  who  have  expressed  trepidation 
regarding  their  continued  use  of  animal  lures,  due  to 
the  emergency  rules  issued  by  the  Colorado  Racing 
Commission. 
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The  HSUS  believes,  however,  that  to  achieve  the  desired  impact  of 
this  strong  measure,  proposed  rules  # 8.44:1  and  8.44:2  should  be 
modified  slightly  to  require  disciplinary  action  by  the 
Commission  against  any  individual  found  to  be  training  greyhounds 
in  violation  of  Rule  f8.44.  Also,  to  ensure  that  the  intent  of 
Rule  #8.44  is  carried  out.  The  HSUS  requests  that  a new  rule  be 
adopted  to  clearly  define  those  disciplinary  actions  to  be  taken 
by  the  Commission  should  an  individual  be  found  to  be  training 
greyhounds  in  an  unauthorized  manner.  Our  specific 
recommendations  regarding  these  modifications  will  be  elaborated 
on  further. 


THE  PROBLEM 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  HSUS  agents  have  conducted  extensive 
investigations  into  the  use  of  animal  lures  by  members  of  the 
greyhound  industry.  The  findings  of  our  investigations,  as  well 
as  information  provided  by  state  racing  officials,  industry 
leaders,  industry  participants,  and  countless  media  exposes, 
indicate  that  the  use  of  animal  lures  — particularly  jackrabbits 
and  domestic  rabbits,  although  chickens,  guinea  pigs,  piglets, 
and  cats  have  been  known  to  be  used  — is  a very  pervasive  and 
widely  accepted  practice  within  this  industry.  The  HSUS  estimates 
that  over  100,000  live  animals  are  used  annually  for  this 
purpose,  with  90  percent  of  America's  greyhound  trainers 
utilizing  animal  lures  at  some  point  during  the  greyhound's 
training  regimen. 

In  October,  1988,  following  an  intensive  investigation  into  the 
use  of  live  lures  in  the  Lee,  Florida,  area.  The  HSUS,  with 
assistance  from  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission, 
was  successful  in  charging  12  individuals  for  participation  in 
greyhound  baiting.  HSUS  investigators  had  witnessed  the  use  of 
domestic  rabbits  at  that  particular  schooling  track  on  several 
previous  occasions.  One  of  the  individuals  charged  with  a felony 
during  the  October  raid  had  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  contact 
The  HSUS  Southeast  Regional  Office  the  previous  year  to  inform 
the  organization  that  he  was  no  longer  utilizing  animal  lures  for 
this  purpose.  As  a result  of  the  October  action  and  the 
extensive  publicity  it  generated.  The  HSUS  has  received  numerous 
complaints  regarding  the  use  of  jackrabbits,  domestic  rabbits, 
and  cats  for  greyhound  baiting  in  Florida  and  other  states. 


^ The  criminal  trials  for  both  felony  and  misdemeanor  cases  have  been 
continued  and  no  new  trial  dates  have  been  set.  An  administrative 
hearing  conducted  by  the  Florida  Division  of  Pair-Mutuel  Wagering  is 
scheduled  for  Monday,  June  26,  and  Tuesday,  June  27,  at  which  time  the 
Division  is  expected  to  take  strong  action  against  those  charged. 
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At  the  request  of  several  members  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  an 
investigation  was  recently  conducted  into  the  use  of  animal  lures 
in  that  state,  <as  well.  In  1988  and  1989,  HSUS  investigators  1) 
observed  the  use  of  animal  lures  at  schooling  tracks  in  that 
state,  2)  obtained  extensive  information  from  trainers  and 
owners  about  the  widespread  use  of  animal  lures,  3)  identified  a 
number  of  individuals  who  breed  and  supply  domestic  rabbits  for 
the  purpose  of  greyhound  training,  and  4)  observed  the  remains 
of  numerous  animals  at  the  county  land  fill,  primarily  rabbits 
and  piglets  used  in  both  coursing  and  track  training.  Greyhound 
owners  in  Kansas  also  informed  an  HSUS  undercover  agent  that  the 
recent  busts  in  Lee,  Florida  and  Aurora,  Colorado  have  made  them 
both  more  fearful  and  more  furtive  in  their  continued  use  of 
animal  lures. 

Evidence  regarding  the  ongoing  use  of  animals  lures  is  not, 
however,  limited  to  eyewitness  accounts  and  information  provided 
by  greyhound  trainers  but,  over  the  years,  has  repeatedly  been 
substantiated  by  the  industry's  own  publications.  The  most 
recent  examples  were  two  articles  that  appeared  in  the  December, 
1988  issue  of  Greyhound  USA.  In  both  articles  the  columnists 
acknowledged  that  the  use  of  live  lures  continues  to  be  a 
standard  training  practice  throughout  the  United  States. 

"Any  greyhound  person  who  says  he  or  she  can  maximi ze  the 
potential  of  their  greyhound  pups  without  the  utilization  of 
live  lure  training,"  admits  Greyhound  USA,  __"is  either  a 
hypocrite  or  will  discover  that  he  or  she  is  sending  inferior 
greyhounds  to  the  racetrack." 

The  second  article  that  appeared  in  the  December  Greyhound  USA, 
by  Miami  columnist  Tom  Jicha,  was  written  after  a prestigious 
public  relations  firm  declined  to  represent  the  greyhound 
industry  because  of  its  tainted  image  from  the  live  lure  issue. 
Initially,  Ketchum  Public  Relations  Vice  President  Ronald  Mueller 
thought  a great  potential  existed  to  improve  the  industry's 
image.  When  he  interviewed  numerous  members  of  the  American 
Greyhound  Track  Operators  Associati9n  (AGTOA) , however,  "he 
quickly  found  out  that  not  only  weren't  the  tracks  prepared  to 
make  a minimum  effort  Xto  end  live  lure  use] , but  they  didn't 
want  to  make  any  effort  at  all,"  reports  Jicha  in  Greyhound  USA. 

The  P.R.  firm  conducted  extensive  research  into  the  issue  and 
concluded  that  there  was  no  measurable  difference  in  the 
performance  of  greyhounds  trained  on  artificial  lures  as  opposed 
to  those  trained  on  live  animals. 
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"Whether  it  takes  a year,  a decade  or  a century,  the  sport  is 
going  to  have  to  come  up  with  a way  to  train  greyhounds 
without  using  live  rabbits,"  admits  Jicha.  "It  might  be 
costly  to  research  and  experiment  with  the  problem,  but  it's 
money  that's  going  to  have  to  be  spent  sooner  or  later.  If 
it's  later,  there  will  be  untold  amounts  spent  defending 
those  caught  defying  the  law  in  the  interim  . . . " 

"XT] here  is  still  no  way  to  put  a happy  face  on  hanging  an 
animal  from  a rotating  mechanical  arm,  and  eventually 
allowing  dogs  to  tear  it  apart,"  Jicha  continued  in  a 
personal  plea  to  industry  members  to  change  their  ways. 
"Anyone  who  thinks  this  is  ever  going  to  be  accepted  is  a 
fool." 

Similar  reports  of  live  lure  use  have  been  surfacing  since  the 
early  80's.  In  May,  1984,  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening  Independent 
reporte_d  that  dogs  that  were  actively  racing  at  Florida 
racetracks  were  being  taken  off  the  track  and  run  on  live  lures, 
a practice  called  "shaking  up."  According  to  the  Independent , 
Robert  Corder,  chief  investigator  for  the  Florida  Division  of 
Pari-Mutuel  Wagering  "and  several  investigators  documented 
numerous  incidents  of  trainers  taking  dogs  from  Sanf ord-Or lando 
Kennel  Club  racetrack  to  Ryan's  unlicensed  training  track  five 
miles  away  Jfor  the  purpose  of  shaking  up  the  dogs  on  live 
rabbits!."  To  this  day.  The  HSUS  still  receives  complaints  about 
this  practice  in  other  areas  of  Florida,  a practice  which  is  not 
only  a violation  of  the  anti-baiting  law,  but  is  considered  a 
form  of  race  fixing  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  industry's  own  admissions  of  its  continued  use 
of  live  lures,  the  strongest  evidence  that  animal  lures  are  still 
being  used  in  great  quantities  lies  in  the  fact  that  whenever 
legislation  is  introduced  to  prohibit  the  use  of  live  lures  in 
states  where  greyhound  training  is  prevalent  (i.e.,  Florida, 
Texas,  Kansas)  and  even  at  the  federal  level,  greyhound  trainers 
initiate  extensive  lobbying  campaigns  in  an  effort  to  defeat  such 
legislation.  Legislation  in  Florida  making  the  baiting  of 
greyhounds  a felony  offense  was  vigorously  opposed  and  lobbied 
against  by  greyhound  trainers,  and  consequently  took  14  years  of 
legislative  battles  to  gain  passage.  In  1984,  after  passage  of 
an  anti-live  lure  measure  in  that  state,  the  greyhound  industry 
challenged  the  law,  acknowledging  that  Florida's  greyhound 
trainers,  "along  with  the  vast  majority  of  other  individuals  and 
firms  in  the  same  business  utilize  live  jackrabbits  in  the 
training  of  greyhounds  for  racing  on  Florida's  licensed  pari- 
mutuel race  tracks  and  other  licensed  tracks  throughout  the 
country."  Also  in  1984,  Florida  trainers  protested  a proposed 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission  regulation  banning  the 
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importation  of  jackrabbits  into  the  state,  arguing  that  the 
animals  were  necessary  to  train  their  greyhounds  and  were 
"crucial  to  their  livelihood."  In  1986,  after  the  Florida  Game 
Commission  finally  adopted  the  regulation,  the  Greyhound  Breeders 
Association  of  Florida  filed  an  administrative  rule,  challenging 
the  regulation,  and  claiming  that  its  members  required  "recently 
deceased"  jackrabbits  to  train  their  dogs,  and  the  importation  of 
live  jackrabbits  was  necessary  for  this  purposel 

When  efforts  were  underway  to  le<3~-l  greyhound  racing  in 
Kansas,  trainers  and  owners  assured  legislators  there  that  live 
lures  were  no  longer  used  for  training  purposes  in  that  state. 
Despite  such  assurances,  after  the  legislation  passed  in  1986  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  attach  an  amendment  onto  the  implementing 
legislation  to  ban  the  use  of  live  lures,  industry  officials 
suddenly  felt  a need  to  offer  up  a "compromise"  amendment  that 
prohibited  the  use  of  household  pets  — dogs  and  cats  — for  the 
training  of  greyhounds,  but  allowed  the  use  of  all  other  small 
animals. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  National  Greyhound  Association  (NGA) 
and  the  AGTOA  refuse  to  support  any  legislation  that  would 
specifically  prohibit  the  use  of  live  lures  in  training  is 
further  evidence  that  this  practice  is  still  common. 

THE  SOLUTION 

As  the  Commission  knows,  artificial  lures  have  been  developed  for 
use  in  place  of  animals,  and  have  gained  the  support  of  both  the 
NGA  and  AGTOA.  Such  mechanical  alternatives  have  been  proven 
highly  effective  for  the  training  of  greyhounds,  and  a film 
demonstrating  the  use  of  the  Jack-A-Lure,  the  most  popular 
mechanical  bait,  has  been  produced  to  encourage  the 
discontinuation  of  animals  in  training.  Unfortunately,  this 
film,  as  well  as  other  efforts,  have  not  had  any  significant 
impact  on  changing  the  more  traditional  and  more  desired  method 
of  using  live  animals  to  train  racing  greyhounds. 

The  HSUS  believes  that  the  only  means  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
small  animals  being  used  for  the  training  of  greyhounds  is 
through  1)  the  enactment  of  state  laws  specifically  prohibiting 
their  use,  2)  the  adoption  of  strong  state  racing  commission 
regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of  anything  but  artificial  lures, 
and  providing  tough  penalties  for  those  individuals  using 
unauthorized  methods  to  train  their  greyhounds,  and  3)  strict 
enforcement  of  both. 

For  this  reason.  The  HSUS  strongly  supports  the  permanent 
adoption  of  proposed  alternative  rule  #8.44,  which  prohibits  the 
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use  of  anything  but  an  artificial  lure  In  the  training  of  any 
greyhound  that  has  a tattoo  identifying  it  with  the  NGA,  whether 
the  greyhound  is  actively  racing  or  in  training.  Additionally, 
The  HSUS  supports  the  rule's  provision  declaring  the  possession 
or  use  of  anything  other  than  an  artificial  lure  wherever 
greyhounds  are  present  as  prima-facie  evidence  of  race  fixing. 

Because  the  effectiveness  of  such  a strong  rule  lies  in  the 
penalties  meted  out  for  its  violation.  The  HSUS  feels  that 
proposed  rules  #8.44:1  and  #8.44:2,  as  written,  would  not  effect 
adequate  enforcement  of  the  measure  because  of  their  somewhat 
vague  language.  The  rules  state  that  individuals  found  guilty  of 
violating  rule  #8.44  may  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action, 
action  that  translates  to  possible  disqualification  from  the  meet 
and  being  reported  to  the  Commission  for  proper  — yet  undefined 
— disciplinary  action. 

The  HSUS  requests  that  rule  #8.44:1  be  modified  to  read: 

Any  person  (s)  found  by  the  judges  or  the  Commission  to  have 
trained  a greyhound  by  unauthorized  methods  shall  be  subject 
to  disciplinary  action. 

Furthermore,  we  request  that  rule  #8.44:2  be  strengthened  in  the 
following  way: 

Any  greyhound  that  has  been  determined  to  have  been  trained 
by  unauthorized  methods  shall  be  disqualified  by  the  judge  of 
the  meet  for  the  entire  duration  of  the  meet  and  they  shall 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  Commission  for  proper  action. 

The  HSUS  feels  strongly  that  without  clearly  defining  the  nature 
of  the  disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Commission,  rule 
#8.44  lacks  "teeth,"  thus  making  it  less  effective  as  a deterrent 
against  the  use  of  animal  lures.  For  this  reason,  it  is  our 
feeling  that  an  enforcement  mechanism  needs  to  be  added  to 
proposed  rule  #8.44:2.  The  HSUS  requests  that  rule  #8.44:2  be 
expanded,  or  a new  rule  be  adopted,  to  clearly  define  the 
disciplinary  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Commission  should  an 
individual  be  found  to  be  training  greyhounds  in  violation  of 
rule  #8.44.  Such  a rule  could  include  the  following: 

Upon  completion  of  a hearing,  and  upon  finding  any  person (s) 
guilty  of  training  a greyhound  by  unauthorized  methods,  the 
Commission  shall  permanently  revoke  the  license  (s)  of  said 
person  (s),  whether  said  person (s ) is  operating  at  a race 
track  under  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  or  not. 
Additionally,  when  said  person's  license  is  revoked,  every 
greyhound  wholly  or  partly  owned  or  trained  by  him  or  whlcF 
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is  under  his  care,  management,  or  superintendence,  or  which 
he  has  any  interest  in  the  winnings,  shall  be  prohibited" 
from  entering  or  running  in  any  race. 

The  HSUS  believes  that  the  use  of  rabbits  and  other  animals  as 
lures  for  the  baiting  of  greyhounds  is  a brutally  cruel  and 
inhumane  practice.  Additionally,  both  the  training  and  "shaking 
up"  of  dogs  on  animal  bait  clearly  contribute  to  the  manipulation 
of  race  results.  The  widespread  practice  of  using  animal  lures 
in  training  further  serves  to  denegrate  the  integrity  of  the 
sport,  impacting  the  public's  perception  of  the  activity,  and 
ultimately,  track  attendance  as  well.  Division  of  Pari-Mutuel 
Wagering  officials  in  Florida  report  that  following  the  Lee  raid 
and  the  publicity  it  generated,  public  support  diminished  and 
with  it,  track  attendance  dropped  considerably,  thus  resulting  in 
reduced  revenues  to  the  state. 

It  is  for  all  of  the  above  reasons  that  The  HSUS  offers  its 
wholehearted  support  of  proposed  alternative  rule  #8.44.  We  do, 
however,  strongly  urge  the  Commission  to  consider  adopting  a new 
rule  that  would  help  enforce  rule  #8.44  and,  in  so  doing,  would 
adequately  serve  to  discourage  the  use  of  animal  lures  in  the 
state  of  Colorado. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consideration  of  our  comments, 


Sincerely, 


Grfil  A.  Eisnitz 
aeld  Investigator 
>epartment  of  Investigations 


GAE: jh 
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STATE  OF  FLO*  >A  - DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINEl  REGULATION 
DIVISION  OF  PARI-MUTUEL  WAGERING 
BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 
CASE  CONTROL  REPORT 


I.  CASE  OPENING 


SE  FILE  NO: 

89BI4-277 

FILE  TITLE: 

-JORDAN,- Reginald.!). , D.V.M. 

DATE  OPENED: 
05/25/89 

SION: 

Northern 

FACILITY: 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB,  INC. 

FACILITY  NO: 
146 

SE: 

(A)  Ititiated  Q (b)  Assigned  Q 

INVESTIGATOR  ASSIGNED: 
Jerry  N.  Jenson 

JRCE : 

Observations  & Bureau  of  Operations 

ALLEGED  VIOLATION: 

7E-2.019  - Absence  of  Veterinarian 

II.  CASE  ACTIVITY 


TES  AND  NARRATIVE  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DEVELOPMENTS: 

05/25/89  - Case  opened  upon  receipt  of  information  that  Track  Veterinarian 
R.  D.  JORDAN  was  not  in  attendance  during  racing  activities  as  required. 
As  a result/  injured  greyhounds  are  failing  to  receive  necessary  medical 
care  and  treatment.  Case  Status:  ACTIVE 

05/29/89  - Received  information  that  greyhound  "CALLED  QUICKLY"  of  CRUCE 
KENNEL  was  injured  in  schooling  race.  Took  30  to  40  minutes  before 
Veterinarian  JORDAN  arrived  to  care  for  greyhound.  Would  not  bandage  hock 
or  provide  supplies.  Owner,  Jerry  CRUCE,  had  to  go  purchase  bandage 
maCerial  and  take  care  of  animal  himself.  Case  Status:  ACTIVE 

05/31/89  - Greyhound  "JACKIE'S  ALIBIE"  of  HOSIER  KENNEL  injured  in  race  # 
13,  no  veterinarian  available.  Case  Status:  ACTIVE 

5/89  - Randy  Wilkins,  Bureau  of  Operations,  reported  absence  of 
veterinarian  during  racing  activities  during  his  assignment  there  from 
06/05/89  - 06/10/89.  Case  Status:  ACTIVE 

Qv/25/89  - Draft  Administrative  Complaint  submitted  to  Miami.  Case  Status: 
PENDING 

08/01/89  - Chief  Inspector,  John  Rush,  reported  that  he  had  received 
information  that  veterinarian  JORDAN  had  quit  the  job  at  J.C.K.C.  Track  is 
without  veterinarian. 

10/03/89  - Per  instructions  from  Chief  Pozar,  case  file  is  being  closed 
since  Subject  JORDAN  was  functioning  as  approved  by  ANDRIS  while 
employed  as  the  Track  Veterinary  Surgeon.  Also,  he  is  no  longer  with 
the  J.C.K.C.  Case  Status:  CLOSED 


III.  CASE  DISPOSITION 


DMIN I STRATI VE  COMPLAINT: 

Date  sent  to  Miami  06/25/89 

-- 

CASE  CLOSING’- 
Closed  by  - 

Date  sent  to  Legal 

P (A) 

Administrative  Action 

Date  sent  to  Respondent 

p (B) 

Corrective  Action 

Response  due  date 

pa  CC) 

Allegation  Unfounded 

Hearing  date 

O (D) 
□ ( E ) 
(F) 

Lack  of  Jurisdiction 
Referral  to  Other  Agency 
Other  (Explain  Above) 

Final  Order  date 

Date  Case  Closed  10/03/89 

I 
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L.H.  Saxon  gets  his  pups  Wp  apt}' 


n^  ^unn}rig  ^y. holding  up  a coonskin  lure  used  in  race  training 


Sport  of  greyhound  racing 
is  plagued  by  it^seamyside 

as  m do^rtghttngi4,^ 


By  Dahlia  Wren 


EMPIRE  — Scores  of  grey- 
hounds, a variety  of  ages  and 
colors,  stood  at  attention,  ears  up 
and  tails  twitching. 

Gary  Saxon  moved  close  to  the 
wire  dog  run,  holding  what 
appeared  to  be  a coonskin  cap.  i 
He  squeezed  the  tounskin.i 
which  emitted  a squeaking  sound 
that  made  the  dogs  squirm  and 
whine.  Their  lean  bodies  were, 
like  springs,  coiled  and  ready  for 
action.  ■ i . . 

"They  think  they're  going  for  a 
run,”  Saxon  said.  The  coonskin 
he  tantalized  them  with  is  the 


than  visil 
White  the  Saxons  Train  their 
dogs  with  axtlflclarhiresr' others 
trainers  use  Jack  rabbits  and 
. other  small  animals  that  the  dogs 
ultimately  maul  todeath.- — - — 
Since  thatjractice  was  out-_ 
"la wed' in  Flortda  ifi T987,Tnany- 
JHorida  .trainers  .arg  bringing 
their  dogs  to  South  Georgia, 
where  they  can  train  them  with 
'live  lures,  Barkec'sJfd; '*Ifs  nor 
hrncprampn’fo'r  trainers,  to.  throw 
the  mauled  aninjal  injj*e’garba'ge : 

tOLleUtdie^be^aid.  , 

■ Despite  the. breed's  name,'  • 
thererds  notra  gray  dog  among  1 
Saxons'Tot.  Thitir  cojolrs  are 


lure  he  uses  for  teaching  (hem  tq  fawn.^^bmdle,  >|u^'brtndle,' 

. red  bundle  and  wqite*i 7 >’ , ■' , 
Gary  Saxon  works  with  his  > 
father  and  mother4-  L.H.  and 
®Lucy  Saxon  — \n  a Witness  the 
elder  'saxon’establlshed  same  18 ' 
.years  ago^Their  ooty  help  IsPete 
Cuyetta- who  came  to,  bodge  . 
County  from  Florida  two  months 
’ ago  M IrerejhOT^bour  dog  han-' 

. , VI  teMj,alwaygT5iio^  ajjlpuii^ 
i-H.  fiaxoo.  aaldcof.  his  venture  . 
Into  dog-ralsingVH  hsd'tnedi 
every.- other  thing  a poor  man' 
couldjet  toto?Thep<one  day  I sa  W ' 

advertisement tfUtw*  M:.  * 
dation  sale.  From  that  sale,  I 
_ bought  a Utter  of  four  greyboun^- 

Though  the  dqgs  at  Saxpn  ^ tpupsJW*  p*  iVrv  s'*  3 -rf 
rms  appear  comfortable  and  4 - Saron*  wrt  li 71a gdfl -Florida 


race 

The  dogs,  all  110  o(  them,  are 
the  property  of  Saxon  Greyhound 
Farms.  They  are  born  and, 
trained  on  the  Dodge  County, 
farm,  then  taken  to  be  raced  In 
such  states  as  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama. where  parimutuel  betting 
is  legal. 

Since  betting  is  illegal  In  Gear- 
g‘«.  the  greyhound  Irtduitry 
escapes  the  regulation  It  faces  In 
states  where  there  are  racing 
commissions  to  protect  against, 
abuses,  said  Bob  Barker,  a field 
representative  for  the  Humane 
Society's  national  headquarters 
in  Washington.  D.C. 


farms  appear 

weU  cared  for,  greyhound  racing  whenhe  bought  those  first  dogs 
has  a very  dart  side,  saip  ‘ 

Barker.  'S  \ 

"We  consider  tt a blood  sport, 
he  said.  "The  blood  Just  happens. 


, Not  long  after,  in  JSy,  ty:  moved. 
County 


to  be  behind  the  scenes  rather  (See  HOUNDS,  page  ID)  - ' 


L.H.  Saxon  shows  off  G’s  Dixie  Lee’s  form 
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He  learned  to  tram  dogs  by  working 
with  others  who  train  dogs  and  work- 
ing with  the  dogs  themselves.  “And  I 
used  a lot  of  common  sense,"  he  said. 

The  two  cardinal  rules  of  dog  rais- 
ing are  keep  the  dogs  in  top  menial 
condition  and  keep  them  In  top  physi- 
cal condition. 

“You’ve  got  to  keep  greyhounds 
happy,”  he  said.  "High  blood  pressure 
is  a real  problem  with  them.’1 
Keeping  the  dogs  happy  may  not  be 
as  easy  as  it  sounds.  Thera  are  as 
many  personalities  among  the  dogs  as 
there  are  dogs.  And  they  react  to 
racing  very  differently. 

"One  dog  will  think  racing  Is  fun." 
Gary  Saxon  said.  “He’ll  come  off  the 
track  with  a look  on  his  face  that  says, 

I did  good  didn’t  I?  He  looks  at  the 
other  dogs  wagging  his  tail  and  laugh- 
ing at  them. 

"Another  dog  will  be  ail  business. 
He  looks  like  he  is  saying:  Bathe  me 
and  feed  me.  I'm  tired. 

"Then  others  come  off  the  track  and 
want  to  go  nght  back  on." 

Tht  pride  of  Saxon  Farms  Is  an 
11-yaar-old,  SB-pound  brtndla  named 
G's  Dude  Lee,  who  is  now  retired 
f rom  the  track.  For  the  last  few  years, 
she  has  been  one  of  12  females  at  the 
farms  used  only  for  breeding. 

“She’s  the  queen  of  the  operation.7 
L.H.  Saxon  said.  "She’s  one  of  the 
fastest  animals  that  ever  ran  in  Flor- 
ida." 

as  the  Saxons  talked  about  their 
dogs.  a half-dozen  curious 
4-month-olds  watched  from  their  pen, 
barking  and  waggmg  their  tails.  ' 
Suddenly  a fight  broke  out  between 
two  of  the  pups;  the  others  crowded 
around  barking. 

“Now  you  can  see  why  we  keep 
the  older  dogs  muzzled,"  Saxon  said 
after  he  and  his  son  broke  up  the  dog 
fight.  "They  can  kill  each  other." 

Nevertheless,  he  maintains  that  the 
only  danger  the  dogs  pose  is  to  each 
other.  He  insists  that  they  are  harm- 
less and  playful  with  humans. 

Greyhound  pups  weigh  one  to  two 
pounds  at  birth.  Adult  males  range  m 
weight  from  75  to  80  pounds,  females 
from  55  to  65  pounds. 

The  dogs  are  carefully  documented, 
registration  numbers  and  whelping 
dates  tattooed  inside  their  ears. 

Saxon  never  names  a dog  until  he  is 
sure  it  will  race  because  a name  can’t 
be  used  twice. 

Training  for  the  track  begins  when 
the  pup  is  3 to  4 months  old. 

“That’s  when  I play  with  the  pup- 
pies," Gary  Saxon  sakl.  "I  drag  the 
coons  kin  Inside  their  ran*.  It’s  the 
same  lure  I uae  with  them  later  on  the 

track."  

Soma  pupa  care  hole  about  phasing 
the  lure.  They  Just  want  to  run  with 
other  dogs,  he  say*. 

At  that  point,  he  generally  works 
with  two  pupa  at  the  time. 

Whan  the  pupa  are  6 to  • months 
old.  they  are  introduced  to  the  whirly- 
gig.  a miniature  track  soma  300  feet  in 
circumference  a short  distance  from 
their  pens. 

“This  is  whan  wt  start  them  break- 
ing from  the  starting  box  In  a straight 
line  with  the  bare  In  front  of  them," 
Saxon  said.  “Soma  of  them  era  scared 
at  first  because  It's  new  to  them." 

At  16  to  22  months,  the  dogs  arp 
acclimated  to  the  race  track  dur- 
ing several  weeks  of  "official  school- 
ing” — practice  at  the  racetrack  with 
the  public  watching.  Here  they  are 
judged  on  performance  by  racing  offi- 
cials and  deemed  tit  or  not  us  race. 


It  la  the  dogs  tint  are  weeded  out 
that  pauses  concem.for  Barker  and 
the  organization  he  represents. 

"Breeding  greyhounds  is  inexpen- 
sive,'* he  said.  “A  female  will  come  in 
season  twice  a year  and  produce  up  to 
1 10  pupa  in  a litter.  Only  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  dogs  born,  to  greyhound 
breeders  ever  make  it  to  race  track. 
That  leaves  a surplus  of  about  30JX2G 
dogs  annually*.  • I-.  *• 

Many  of  those  dogs  are  destroyed. 
Barter -says.- Often' theystmpty  are 
shot  to  save  the  cast  of  having  a veter- 
inarian euthanize,  them  with  air  injec- 
tion. i* 

National  Greyhound  Association 
officials  deny  the  figures,  saying  they 
only  register  a certain  number  of  dogs 
a year;  therefore  there  cannot  be 
such  a surplus.  Barker-said.- ' "*■' 
"But  you  can  register  a dog  at 
any.  age.  The  dogs  that  don’t  go  to 
the^track  are.pevpr  registered,”  he 
JV- «.- tluvr.  % 

The  dogs  that  pass  muster  are 
entered  in  the  maiden  class.  As  a 
dog  ‘ wins,  "ft  “moves-  tutor  - more 
advanced  racing  classes. 

"Dogs  usually  run  until  they  are 
about  S years  old,  but  in  Florida  a few 
ypare agora  dpg  nampd  John  L.  Sulli- 
van was  naming  and-wlnnlng  when  he' 
was  9,”  Saxon  said. 

Barker,  boweyer^  doas  not,  agree 
with  Saxon’s  estimation. 

On  an  average,'  the- racing  life  of  a 
dog  Is  1V4  to  2 year*.'  Then  the  dog  Is 
destroyed.  Barker  say*.  ' ' 

Although  statistics  show  that  75  per- 
cent of  aU.“suoer races"  — those  with 
stakes  in  the  $100,000  range — are  won 
by  males,  and  of  thoee  winners,  75 
percent  are  red  brindles,  Saxon  says 
the  sex  of  the  dog  is  irrelevant. 

The  dog  business  is  a gamble  on 
both  ends —not  only  for  the  patrons  of 
the  race  tracks  but  for  the  dog  owner, 
Saxon  says. 

Saxon  says  it  costs  him  about  $5,000 
a month  to  maintain  the  dogs  at  Saxon 
Farms,  a figure  that  includes  food, 
medical  bills  and  hired  labor. 

A pup  guaranteed  to  win  only  its 
maiden  race  sells  for  about  $5,000, 
while  a championship  dog  can  be 
, worth  $14,000  to  $13,000. 

Racing  doesn’t  shorten  a grey- 
hound’s life  span  so  when  a dog 
retires,  k must  continue  to  have 
human  care,  Saxon  said.  “They're 
totally  dependent  on  humans  because 
they've  never  known  anything  else.” 
That  dependency  contributes  to  the 
sad  side  of  greyhound  racing.  Barker 
says.' 

1 “People  don’t  realize  that  the  dogs 
are  literally  running  for  their  lives," 
he  sakL  “The  owners  aren't  going  to 
feed  losers." 

Retired  Greyhounds  As  Pets 
(REGAP),  an  agency  in  St.  Peters- 
‘burg,  Fla.',. is  dedicated  to  finding 
; homes  for  retired  greyhounds. 

. The  agency  checks  out  applicants 
-Ilka  an  adoption  agency,  Saxon  said. 
"Sometimes  the  dogs  become  watch- 
dogs, sometimes  Jogging  companions, 
sometimes  Just  pets.” 

Although  REGAP  is  supported  by 
the  National  Greyhound  Association, 
the  gesture  is  a cosmetic  one,  Barker 
says. 

“The  agnecy  Is  handling  only  a 
miniscule  number  of  dogs, 

"If  the  humane  society  . 
homes  for  the  docs  place 
care,  how  can  REGAP  find 
hundreds  of  dogs?” 
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be^ms  intense  rcr.Jbilitatton,  but  Mudics  also  have  found  mat  a/  than  the  inside.  Both  the  Wood-  cause  ot  the  injuries  and  training 
that’s  where  the  similarity  ends.  percent  of  those  injuries  occur  in  lands  track  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  methods. 
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GrctfSsounc)  studies 
have  been  started  at 
Kansas  and  K-State. 

By  JIM  SULLINGEK 
01  (ha  Topeka  Bureau 


TOPEKA— Dr.  Rob  Gillette’s 
athletes  run  on  four  feet  instead  of. 
two,  but  like  human  athletes,  his 
canines  arc  reliant  upon  sports 
medicine  and  research — a grow- 
ing industry  in  Kansas  and  a life- 
saver  for  many  dogs. 

The  University  of  Kansas  veter- 
inarian and  researchers  at  -Kansas 
State  University  arc  in  the  van- 
guard of  an  etTort  that  could  turn 
the  state  into  one  of  the  leading 
national  centers  for  research  on 
greyhound  racing. 

That  expectation  is  fueled  by  an 
estimated  5300,000  this  year  for 
such  research  provided  by  the 
stale's  fledgling  pari-mutuel  rac- 
ing industry. 

Only  two  other  states — Texas 
and  Wisconsin — will  exceed  that 
amount  in  the  near  future,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Mark  S.  Bloomberg, 
director  of  the  University  of 
Florida's  Center  for  Veterinary 
Spoils  Medicine. 

What  Kansas  and  the  other 
states  arc  discovering  is  that,  like 
human  track  stars,  racing  dogs  arc 
susceptible  to  a variety  of  injuries. 
And  trying  to  determine  how  to 
prevent  those  injuries  and  rehabil- 
itate injured  dogs  can  translate 
into  big  bucks. 

Years  of  research  and  millions 
of  dollars  have  gone  into  studying 
human  sports  injuries.  But  little, 
according  to  Gillette,  has  been 
done  for  the  greyhound.  That’s 
something  he  and  the  others  want 
to  change. 

"I’m  looking  out,  No.  1,  for  the 
dogs,"  said  the  Overland  Park 
man  who  also  works  at  the  Wood- 
lands race  track  in  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  "We  need  to  protect  them  as 
much  as  we  can.” 
lie  recently  was  awarded  a 
S33.0UI)  research  grant  by  the 
Kansas  Racing  Commission,  the 
first  of  the  state's  research  dollars. 

A similar  fund  lias  been  estab- 
lished tor  hoiscs.  though  it  isn't 
known  how  much  that  fund  will 
generate. 

The  greyhound  money  comes 
from  more  than  51  million  a year 
in  unclaimed  winning  tickets  at 
Kansas  dog  races. 

— Dr.  Uarish  M mocha,  associate 
dean  of  research  at  K-State's  vet- 
erinary school,  said  a 12-member 
greyhound  research  team  already 
had  been  put  together  there  and 
projects  were  being  evaluated. 

"We  want  to  be  ready  to  go 
when  the  racing  commission  be- 
gins accepting  proposals,"  Miuo- 
cha  said. 

Gary  Guccionc,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  National  Grey- 
hound Association,  agreed  that 
money  could  make  Kansas  one  of 
die  leading  states  in  greyhound 
research. 


Steve  Barham,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Oregon  Racing 
Com  mission,  said  a similar  fund 
there  raised  approximately 
5100,000  a year.  Bloomberg  said 
Florida  University  receives  less 
than  that  for  research. 

Gillette  said  his  research  fo- 
cused on  the  forces  that  pul  stress 
‘on  bone,  joints  and  muscles  as  the 
dog  runs. 

Out  of  the  starting  box.  the 
animal  races  down  a straightaway, 
reaching  a full  speed  of  approxi- 
mately 40  nipli. 

Without  slowing  down  the  dog 
turns  left  with  the  pack  on  the  way 

around  the  oval  track.  . . 

Gillette  said  most  injuries,  espe- 
cially to  the  right  rear  leg,  occur  in 
that  first  turn,  lie  wants  to  know 
why  and  how  some  of  those  injur- 
ies can  he  prevented. 

lie  said  that  both  the  Wood- 
lands and  the  Wichita  Greyhound 
Park  in  Kansas  hank  the  first  lutn. 
That  is  a recent  innovation  that 
has  dramatically  reduced  injuries 
at  tracks  in  oilier  states. 

Gillette  said  Iris  icr.carch,  using 
a sensitive  pressure  plate,  would 
measure  the  forces  excited  by  the 
animal  as  it  normally  runs. 

“<  hu  e we  know  v hat  is  iimnial. 
we  can  begin  investigating  v b n is 
abnormal,”  he  said,  adding  his 
wot  I:  could  lead  evenlnali  v to 
moie  hack  modifications  :m«i  bet- 
ter, bister  rehabilitation  methods 
for  injuries. 

Moie  than  a d'—.’s  licaltli  is  at 
stake. 

'I  lie  research  eventually  could 
pul  moie  money  in  the  owner’s 
pocket. 

Gillette  said  a dog's  tat  in*  life 
was  approximately  three  yea  is.  If 
a lop-(|uality  dog  is  injuieil  and 
out  of  racing  a year,  for  example,  a 
lot  of  money-making  potential  for 
the  kennel  has  been  iost. 

Moreover,  if  the  dog  can't  Ire 
rehabilitated,  it  might  lose  its  life. 

Minoclia  said  K -Slate  eouhl  use 
the  Kansas  rcvacli  dollais  to  de- 
velop new  vaccines  to  light  discns- 
• cs. 

I le  said  another  aiea  of  »•  •••arch 
was  mill  ilion.  i.r.  finding.  the  lies! 
diet  lor  a lacing  dog. 

"Right  now  there  arc  a lot  of  fad 
diets,  such  as  raw  meat."  lie  said. 
“Ibu  is  that  really  the  liesi?  We 
don't  know." 

Minoclia  said  researches  at  In- 
state,  using  private  money.,  had 

developed  a test  that  takes  blood 
samples  while  the  dog  is  running. 

Those  samples  arc  (licit  u'cd  to 
study  the  animal’s  metabolism, 
which  Minoclia  said  was  dilfcicn! 
when  running. 

Itc  said  many  of  the  projects 
would  be  basic  scientific  rc««-wch. 

Bloomberg  said  only  a few  years 
ago.  universities  got  no  money  for 
such  activities. 

“There’s  a lot  to  lie  done."  lie 
said. 
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Greyhounds  not 

One  of  the  unpleasant  facts  of  life  is 
that  each  year,  on  the  average,  some 
30,000  racing  greyhounds  are  put  to 
death  around  the  country. 

* This  year  this  included  the  23  grey- 
hounds gassed  at  the  Escambia  County 
Animal  Shelter  at  the  closing  of  the  dog 
racing  season  here. 

It’s  also  an  unpleasant  fact  that  this 
same  shelter  humanely  put  to  death 
more  than  14,480  other  animals  in  fiscal 
year  ’86. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  all  animals 
brought  to  the  shelter  are  put  to  death. 

And  that’s  just  in  one  county  of  the 
country  alone  — and  not  a very  big 
county  at  that. 

It’s  as  simple  as  this: 


the  worst  of  it 

! As  long  as  the  nation  allows  grey- 
hound racing  — and  there’s  no  sign  it’s 
going  to  stop  — some  of  these  animals 
are  going  to  be  put  to  death. 

It’s  a matter  of  simple  economics.  •• 

If  the  dogs  are  not  winning,  producing 
income  for  their  owners,  then  they  must 
be  disposed  of  in  some  manner. 

The  owners  can’t  afford  to  continue  to 
feed  and  house  them. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  groups  — 
like  Retired  Greyhounds  as  Pets,  head- 
quartered in  St.  Petersburg  — working 
to  find  homes. 

But  it  doesn’t  have  a local  chapter. 

Moreover,  according  to  Bob  Baker,  a 
field  investigator  with  the  Humane 
- Society  of  the  United  States  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  REGAP  has  only  placed  about 

5.000  dogs  since  its  beginning  in  1982. 

“Even  if  they  were  placing  2,000  to 

3.000  yearly,  they’d  still  be  placing  very 
few  of  the  30,000  greyhounds  destroyed 
each  year,”  he  said. 

And  while  Baker  looks  at  this  nega- 
tively, it  means  5,000  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  destroyed  have  been 
placed  in  good  homes. 

It’s  a shame  any  of  them. have  to  be 
destroyed. 

But  it’s  even  more  a shame  that 
society  in  general  can’t  find  a way  to 
stop  the  overproduction  of  pet  animals 
that  annually  have  to  be  destroyed  — 
untold  thousands  more  of  them  than 
come  from  the  dog  racing  industry. 
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ABUSE  OF  GREYHOUNDS  IN  FLORIDA 


(FILM  SHOWN) 

JOHN  SCOTT,  WRC  NEWS:  She  is  nothing  more  than  a 

puppy;  avlcvard,  inquisitive,  and  playfai.  She's  been  born  to 
the  breed  that  carries  a peculiar  curse,  the  fastest  breed  of  . 
dog  in  the  world:  she  is  a. greyhound.  And  very  soon,  she'll 

start  running,  quite  literally,  for  her  life. 

SALLY  ALLEN,  Greyhound  Advocate:  They  are  now  a 

product,  and  when  they  no  longer  generate  bets,  then  they're 
killed. 

(UNIDENTIFIED  TRAINER):  You  would  have  dogs  coming 

cut  cf  your  ears  if  you  didn't  destroy  them. 

It  is  early  morning  at  a greyhound  training  track 
in  Northern  Florida,  the  state  with  the  largest  dog  racing 
industry.  The  men  and  women  who  raise  greyhounds  bring  their 
dogs  here  for  trials.  These  are  young  dogs  with  names  like 
"Blue"  or  "Lucas”,  Iron  Mike"  and  (?).  For  many  it's  their 
first  race.  For  others  it's  their  last  chance. 

KEN  JOHNSON,  Humane  Society:  We  have  spoken  to 

people  within  the  greyhound  industry  - greyhound  trainers  - 
who  tell  us  themselves  that  they  euthanize  or  kill  75  to  85% 
of  their  dogs  before  they  actually  make  it  to  the  track. 

It  comes  down  to  dollars  and  cents  for  the  dogs-1 
owners.  They  raise  dogs  for  one  purpose:  to  make  money  winning 

races.  Those  that  show  no  promise  at  winning  at  the  big-time 
dog  tracks  are  weeded  out. 

ALLEN:  It's  really  the  exceptional  dog  that  runs  the 

five  years  and  becomes  one  of  the  top  winning  dogs.  The  bulk: 
of  them  don't  make  it. 

Dogs  that  do  succeed  in  training  and  go  on  to 
a racing  career  are  only  delaying  the  inevitable.  The  industry 
has  no  use  for  most  of  its  retired  racers.  Chances  are,  even 
a successful  dog  will  be  killed  soon  after  it  finishes  its  last 
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race. 

These  dogs  are  four  years  old  and  they  can  expect  a 
life  span  of  maybe  five  years  and  when  their  racing  careers  are 
finished,  so  are  they.  To  the  Humane  Society,  that's  inhumane 
but  to  dog  owners,  that's  just  part  of  the  business. 

Bill  Maloney  is  a long-time  greyhound  owner  and 
trainer.  He  runs  the  training  track;  sends  the  lure  flying 
around  for  the  dogs  to  chase.  A friendly  man,  and  very  direct. 

He  makes  no  apologies  for  the  industry  practice  of  "putting  ' 
down"  racing  dogs.  In  other  words,  killing  those  whose  careers 
are  done. 

SCOTT;  So  after  the  two  and  a half  year  or  three 
year  racing  career,  the  dogs  have  to  be  put  down? 

BILL  MALONEY,  Greyhound  Racer  and  Trainers  Yes.  It's 
part  of  the  business.  An  unfortunate  part,  but  part  of  the 
business . 

The  Humane  Society  and  other  animal  rights  organiza- 
tions are  taking  on  the  greyhound  racing  industry  over  a number 
of  issues  including  the  killing  of  unwanted  or  unneeded  dogs. 

JOHNSON:  In  Key  West,  for  example,  there  was  a case 

two  or  three  years  ago  where  it  involved  a greyhound  trainer  who 
was  taking  some  of  the  surplus  greyhounds  to  the  county  dump  and 
actually  shooting  them  there  at  the  dump.  And  these  dogs  were 
not  killed  when  they  were  shot,  some  of  them  were  just  left  to  die. 

A few  dogs  do  survive  past  their  racing  years  and  are 
used  as  breeding  stock  to  create  more  dogs.  The  number  of  grey- 
hounds destroyed  each  year  is  uncertain,  but  estimates  range 
from  30  - 70,000. 

SCOTT;  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Humane  Society 
and  the  people  who  support  it,  that's  what  really  makes  this 
look  like  a cold-blooded... 

MALONEY:  Oh,  I'm  sure. 

SCOTT:  Is  there  an  answer  to  that?  Or  is  it...? 

MALONEY:  No,  I don't  think  so. 

It  is  not  just  the  treatment  of  the  dogs  that  has  animal 
rights  groups  howling.  October,  1988,  a Florida  State  Game  Officer 
hiding  in  underbrush  videotaped  this  training  session  at  a track 
several  miles  away  from  Bill  Maloney's.  The  lure,  in  this  case,  is 
a live  rabbit  sent  around  the  track  at  least  a dozen  times  hanging 
by  a rope  tied  around  its  abdomen.  Law  enforcement  agents  then 
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raided  the  track,  arresting  twelve  people  on  animal  cruelty 
charges.  Several  rabbits  were  found  unhurt,  but  the  first 
one,  tied  to  the  arm,  was  killed.  The  lure  used  at  Bill 
Maloney's  track  is  a bleach  bottle  with  a flexible  animal  call 
(?),  the  type  hunters  use  for  a tail.  He  says  he's  used  live 
lures  in  the  past  but  won't  anymore.  That's  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  cases  of  animal  abuse 
involving  greyhounds  was  uncovered  last  month  in  North  Florida. 

A boarding  kennel  was  found  to  be  keeping  greyhounds  under 
indescribably  bad  conditions.  An  investigator  from  the  local 
Humane  Society  Chapter  shot  this  videotape  of  the  kennel. 

Dogs  were  so  starved,  their  ribs  could  be  counted.  Others, 
living  in  filthy  pens,  lacking  food  and  water.  And  still 
more  with  medical  problems  as  severe  as  open  sores  on  their 
bodies.  Most  of  the  dogs  could  not  be  saved  so  they  were  put 
to  sleep  and  then  buried  in  a mass  grave. 

For  a small  but  growing  number  of  greyhounds,  there 
is  another  option.  Organizations  are  springing  up  nationwide 
to  serve  as  adoption  agencies,  taking  greyhounds  out  of  the 
racing  world  and  placing  them  with  qualified  families.  Sally 
Allen  and  Bob  Jann  are  part  of  an  organiza£ion  known  as  REGAP 
or,  Retired  Greyhounds  As  Pets. 

ALLEN:  They're  excellent  pets.  They're  gentle, 

intelligent.  They  don't  shed.  They're  so  eager  to  please, 

I've  been  around  a lot  of  dogs  and  the  greyhound  is  truly 
special . 

This  is  a dog  named  Bare  Facts,  three  years  old,  and 
already  washed  up  as  a racer.  He  wasn't  fast  enough  to  make  it 
on  the  track.  This  is  the  kind  of  dog  that  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  trainer  without  a second  thought.  But  Bare 
Facts  got  a second  chance. 

BOB  JANN,  Greyhound  Advocate:  As  the  dogs  are 

adoped;  as  more  people  have  them  and  know  them,  there  will  be 
a constituency  far  beyond... Can  you  imagine  the  noise  that 
would  occur  if  they  found  out  someone  was  slaughtering  poodles, 
or  German  shepherds?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  owners  around 
the  country  would  tell  them  to  stop. 

But  adoption  programs  are  still  meeting  with  resistance 
in  the  greyhound  industry. 

MALONEY:  I'm  sorry,  really.  I may  be  cruel  in  some 

people's  eyes,  but  I would  much  rather  the  dog  be  put  to  sleep. 

I know  he's  not  being  abused.  Not  because  the  people  are  cruel, 
they  kill  them  with  kindness.  They  feed  them  everything  on 
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earth.  They  walk  them  around;  they're  all  50  pounds  overveight. 

I just  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  a dog  that  I have  taken  this 
care  of  - and  I'm  very  particular  with  my  dogs  - for  3 or  4 years 
and  see  that  six  months  later  it  can't  breathe  because  it  would 
be  so  fat. 

ALLEN:  These,  to  us,  are  living,  breathing,  loving 

creatures.  Each  one  with  its  own  worth.  But  to  the  dog  racing 
industry,  they  are  the  same  as  a deck  of  cards  or  a slot  machine. 
THey  are  a product.  So  every  dog  that  we  place  is  kind  of  a 
thorn  in  their  side  in  the  sense  that  we're  saying,  "These  dogs 
can  be  placed;  there  are  alternatives.  THey  don't  have  to  be 
killed." 

(END  OF  FILM) 

BILL  O'REILLY,  WRC  NEWS:  If  you  would  like  information 

about  adopting  a greyhound,  then  write  to:  REGAP,  PC  Box  111, 

Camby  IN,  46113.  (Address  shown — ) 


(END) 
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*By  Eddie  PomiaUy 


rses." 

. WSL 

^SPECIAL  TO  THE  TIMES  HERALD 

^fT^Two  years  after;  horse  racing  stumbled  out  .'of  y 
, the*  gate^iiWTe^as,"  the  future' of  pari-mutuel  wa/ 
*geri  ng  appears ' dimvunless  dual  racing  facilities  ; 
for  horses  and  dogs  are^  developed.  " V 

Since  1987/two  Class  I horse  tracks  have  failed 
. In'  bids  for  licenses  from  the  Texas  Racing  Com-  • > 
mission/ and  th$;  state’s  only  Class  U track  In 

* Brady  has  had  its^problems.'  * 

£ That  trend  can  )je  reversed  to  bring  racing  to 
^cities  like  Dallas,  owpers  of  greyhound  tracks  in 
fTexas  say,"  because  dual-racing  facilities  are  \S 

f>  . But  the  horse  racing  industry  is  leery  of  any 
^expansion  of  dog  racing  beyond  the, three  Gulf  '- 
^ Coast  counties  where  it  is  permitted/ contending 
i.thaUracing  enthusiasts  — the*  bettors  who'sup- 
I port  tracks  W could  come  #to,.  prefer  greyhounds 
< to  thoroughbreds.  -t  r 

Greyhound  racing  is  subject  to  the  same  state  5 
j percent  pari-mutuel  taxes  as  horse  tracks.  But 
rdog  tracks  cost  less  to  build  and  maintain,  assu- 
ring a greater  profit  margin.  And  though  the  daily 
yaverage  mutuel  handle  is  traditionally  lower  at 
{.dog  tracks/ Texas  law  permits  as  many"  as  450 
/race  cards’ per  dog  track  each  year  while  Class  1 
Jhorse  traces  are* limited  to.  144.  racing  days, 

^*^“If  we  had  Vdufd-fadlity'  dogrtrack’ running  in  • 
t Dallas  280  days  a year  and  an  adjoining  Class  I 

* horse  track  running  the  other  80  days,  it  would 
£be  a very  good  arrangement,1'  said  Gary  Cal  fee, 

* president  of  the  $14.5  million  Valley  Greyhound 
’^Park  scheduled  to  open  near  Harlingen  next 
J summer.  • “There’s  no  reason  they  can’t  coexist, 
.prey hound  racing  is  in  a position  to  make  major 

i ■ » ■ h ««s*:  r**.  ,*-■> 

v t V y ’i'r  Piety*  see  RACING,  A-22 


..MOLLY  IVINS:  i * 

Lt.  GOV,  Bill 
/vi  Hobby  has 
***' | stated  the 
^obvious. 

/ Texas  needs 
agitate  In- 
come  -tax. 

L Before  long 
...the  stale's, 
whig  * busl- 

' nesses  will  realize  they’ll  bene- 
fit from  one.  and  they’ll  lead 
the  tax  charge. 

PAGE  A-25  4 


■ Missing  pst  snakss  are 
Just  one.  of  the  Bay  Area’s 
problems.  Report,  Page  A-7. 

■ Formerly  rebellious  stu- 
dents are  learning  to  solve 
disputes.  Report,  Pago  ^A-27. 
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RACING 


Fnm  A-l 


. to  address  lb  commission's  con* 

' cems.  If  he  is  again  rejected,  he  | 
VSA  cannot  reapply  until  spring,  \ 
V*  which  would  delay  major.  racing  ; 
until  at  least  1694,  he  said.  J 
*Orouet  said  he  is  afraid  that  if  j! 

horse,  facing  viable.'  - V ?l)?rse  tP*ck,is  *****  ***  L«^  I 

1 bettors  become  accustomed  to  J 
racing's  faster  action  V they  J 
i:*run  a race  each  15  minutes  while  * 
ing  has  coexisted  for  a 60  years,  .^horse  racing  • requires  about  > 26  • 

f^zryrnuuK-  | 

fjhe  *«..  million  Woodland.,  ■ Sirt?^nirSSd  dtol * { 
^acetraciaoneafli,  Ka^MS  Xtty  ^ loans  for  a horse- track.  • 

fof , WhQwnd  r*0;;  “-There  are  already^  thousands  | 
ang  in  September  and  /to  a^acent*.  ,of  ^ AiiStift  to  { 

.horse  track  opens  jn  May.  The  get  d racing  extended 'to  the) 
.daily  average  mutuel  for  grey-  rest  of  T . he  said.--lf.we  J 

reSJfn  h“  ,be€"  ^ore1  don’t  get  licensed  and  up  and  J 

fSf  ‘nmnini  by  1961.  it's  all  over  fori 
Class  1 ho^  ««*"«  »"  HoustonTS 
ji  . * After  much  quarreling.  Texas* 

-While  we  handle  less,  we  run  horsemen  tried  unsuccessfully  to* 
more  races  and  that  allows  us  to  - a blll  Jowering  the  state's^ 
produce  more  revenue  for  tne  pari-mutuel  taxes  last  summer^ 
.state,  said  ^im  Frey,  a member  ' The  current  law  permits  the  stated 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  to  uke  5 p^nt  of  the  mutueS 
spokesperson  for  the  Texas  Grey-  handJe;  ^ 5 nt  goeg 
hound  Association.  *1  think  that  for  ^ trackTke*p  8%.r£i 

dual-purpose  tracks  in  major  cent  on  win.  place  and  show  wa/l; 
Texas  cities  would  work.  But  ^ l0  nt  on  ejuoUc  wa.V 

there  haa.to.bq-, a meeting  of  the  ger^ 

’ . ' , A state  tax  of  5 percent  is  too  1 

-Though  the  names  of  prorni~high  to  a proflt  sendee  *. 
pent  T^xas  horse  pwners  Dr.  on  the  $80  million  to* 

Charlie  Graham  and  Joe-u4rauss  ’ sioo  million  necessary  to  build  a _ 
appeared  as  part  owner  on  dog 
track  applications  to  the  Texas 
Racing  Commission,  the  horse 


$100  million  necessary  to  build  aj 
Class  1 track  in  Texas,  track  ex-  * 
perts  elsewhere  have  said.* 
Among  them  are  Edward  J.  De-2? 


faction^ holds  ' dog  racing  ir^dis,  Bartolo,  owner  of  Louisiana? 

. fn1^1  . J Downs  and  Remington  Park  in^ 

A K,™"Rrwet,  pr?sl2ent  ,°f  Oklahoma;  R D.  Hubbard,  prtnci-£ 
Houston  Turf  Club  which  so  far  ^ owner  Qf  Woodlands  and  Rui-t 
has. been- unsuccessful  In.obtam-  -.dosa  in  New.  Mexico;  and* 

mg  a Class  racing  license  is  a Tom  Meek  president  Qf  Chur- 
,good . example.  He  recalls  ®Sep*^  chill  Downs.  , -w 

temper  meeUng  of  the  Board  of  , * * 

{Governors'  of-  the  .Texas'  Horse,  i>  ‘ Statistics  compiled  by  the  A s-> 
Racing  Association  in  which  an  ’;  -sociation  of  Racing  Commission-^* 
‘attorney  for  a Texas  dog  track  ^'ers  International  show  that  at  5>- 
'proposed  joining  forces  to'  seek  : ’»  percent  the  state  Tekas  wouldi. 
dual-purpose  dog/horse  tracks  in;  rank  third  behind  California  and*. 
^Texas'  nruyor  ciUes  if  the  Legisla-  ./  Louisiana  in  tax  levy  percentage^ 
^ure  c^d  not  lower  its  pari-mutuel £V  ^ yeaf  at  ,east  six  of  ^ 38J 
^ax^  <{unn^  its^Noy.  8 ?P$?al,f  states  lhat  held  pari.mutuel£ 
?^lon'  _ horse  racing  taxed  their  tracks  2? 

pV  Gov.  Bill  Clements  has  said  percent  or  less  and  one,  Nebras-iT 
workman  s compensation  will  be<*  ^ did  ^ ^ lts  at  *11. r- 

the  only  topic  of  the  special  ees- 


)v  -If  anybody  thinks  the  dog  in-' r 
te rests  are  content  to  stay  in  the 
three  Gulf  Coast  counties,  they're 
oazy,"  Drouet  said' 

” Besides  Valley  . Greyhound 
Park,  the  racing  commission  has 


Oklahoma  approved  horse  racing,- 
in  1982  with  a 6-6-6  split,  but  re-C 
ceived  no  viable  Class  I license-, 
applications  until  1985.  S 

Preston  Carter,  president  of£ 
the  Texas  Horse  Racing  Associa-£ 
tion,  proposes  lowering  the  pari-f; 
mutuel  tax  to  1 percent  of  thel- 


^ $100  million  bet  while  7 per- 
cent would  go  to  purses  and  10£ 
percent  to  tracks  on  regular  wa-r 
gers  and  15  percent  on  exotics.  .V 
The  I percent  would  graduate  to^. 
5 percent  as  a track's  total  handle-.' 
reached  $500  million.  * 

Texas  pari-mutuel  racing  final- p 
. ly  got  under  way  on  Oct.  6 at  G.-* 

‘sion  derjjed  racing  licenses  for  ^,,1*  white  Downs;  a Class  U- 
"Drouet's  jproposed  $52  million  m Brady.  But  low  atten-;- 

” dance  and  a low  mutuel  handle;” 


hound  Park,  scheduled  to  open 
in  September  1990,  and  given  an 
oral  agreement  to  license  Lone 
Star  Racing  Association,  which 
plans  to  build  a track  near  Gal- 
veston,  about  40  miles  from  the 
{proposed  Houston  Turf  Club, 
k In  August,  the  racing  comm  is- 

* einh  Haninrl  >■  i lintf  linnncAe  fnr 


{Houston  Turf  Club  and  the  $76 
r million  * Houston'  Downs,  both 
.Class  1 tracks.  The  commission 
cited  poor  financing  in  rejecting 
^Houston.  Downs,  and  • back- 
stretch  security  In 
, Houston  Turf  Club.  - 


Drouet  said  Monday  be  will 
appeal  and  ask  for  45  nyp  days 


forced  them  to  drop  racing  on. 
Fridays. 

Horse  proponents  say  the  Uny;. 
, track  is  not  indicative  of  the  eco^e 
rejecting  ' nClfTUC  impact  that  would  be  pro*!; 

' disced  by  major  horse  tracks  ii^ 


Dallas,  Houston  and  San  An|o-> 
mo.  »»;* 
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Dog  trainers  deny  claim 
mostly  live  lures  used 


ABILENE  (AP)  - Greyhound 
training  representatives  are  disput- 
ing claims  by  the  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  States  'thariive  lures  are 
usecPto  train  90  percent  of  the  dogs 
laugm  racing  in  iiansas! 

At  several  news  conferences  Mon- 
day, Kansas  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert T.  Stephan  and  Robert  Baker,  a 
Humane  Society  investigator,  an^ 
"noihiced  a $5,000  reward  program 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  people  involved  in 
dogfighting,  cockfighting  or  the  use 
of  live  animals  as  lures. 

Baker  said  an  18-month  Humane 
Society  investigation  led  his  group  to 
estimate  that  live  lures  are  used  at 
some  time  to  train  90  percent  of  the 
greyhounds  taught  racing  in  Kansas. 

Wayne  Strong  of  AbUene,  a long- 
time greyhound  breeder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Wichita  greyhound  race- 
track now  being  built,  said  Baker's 
figures  are  “off-base”  and  exagger- 
ated. 

“He’s  looking  for  numbers  to  raise 
money  for  the  Humane  Society,” 
Strong  said.  “Some  of  the  things  be 


says  are  so  ridiculous  it’s  unbeliev- 
able.” 

Baker  also  claimed  trainers  some- 
times suspend  kittens,  guinea  pigs, 
chickens  or  domestic  rabbits  from 
the  pole  that  moves  ahead  of  racing 
greyhounds  on  a circular  track. 

Strong  said  while  a few  trainers 
might  still  use  jackrabbits,  he  has 
never  heard  of  the  use  of  chickens  or 
guinea  pigs. 

“There  is  nobody,  but  nobody,  who 
uses  kittens,”  he  said.  “When  they 
stretch  these  numbers  and  say  things 
like  kittens  and  guinea  pigs,  those 
things  are  just  untrue.” 

Gary  Guccione,  secretary  of  the 
Abilene-based  National  Greyhound 
Association,  also  challenged  the  90 
percent  figure.  ' 

Guccione  said  while  there  may 
still  be  some  use  of  live  lures  to  a 
limited  degree,  “We  talk  to  people  in 
the  state  and  they  are  going  with 
artificial  training  methods.  They're 
working  and  they’re  effective.” 
Artificial  training  lures  usually 
consist  of  an  animaf  skin  that  en- 
closes some  sort  of  a noise  maker. 
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j ; 14)  tcbb  bpavc, 

■need  fewer  people  to  take  care  of  them,  run  for  smaller  purses, 
and  if  they  don’t  run  fast  enough  they  might  be  killed.  That’s  why  . . . 


Dogs  beat  horses 
to  the  bottom  line 

■ ■ r . • v • . -i 


By  Jeff  Krupsaw 
News  staff  writer 


When  greyhound  racing,  the  econ- 
omy car  of  parimutuel  wagering, 
competes  directly  with  thorough- 
bred racing,  the  gas-guzzler,  dog 
racing  has  a big  head  start  toward  a 
profitable  bottom  line. 

"It’s  not  a big  secret,"  says  Del- 
bert Reed,  who  has  been  on  the 
inside  of  both  industries  during  the 
past  12  years  and  is  now  on  the 
side  of  the  horses  at  Birmingham 
Race  Course.  "It’s  a pure  economi- 
cal thing.” 

Nowhere  Is  it  more  evident  than 
1 in  Alabama,  where  greyhound  rac- 
ing flourishes  and  horse  racing 
struggles  to  survive. 

Through  Nov.  4.  the  state's  dog 
tracks  in  Greene,  Macon  and  Mobile 
counties  handled  $292,726,204  in 
wagers  in  1,281  performances.  As 
decreed  by  state  law,  about  80  per- 
cent of  that  money  was  returned  to 
patrons.  The  rest  — about  $58  mil- 
. lion  — has  been  used  by  the  tracks 
to  pay  their  purses,  bills  and  taxes. 
What’s  left  over  is  profit. 

Birmingham  Race  Course,  the 
state's  only  horse  track,  handled 
$38,746,631  in  107  live  performances 
through  Nov.  4,  an  average  of  more 
than  $362,000  per  performance.  The 
horse  track  has  distributed  approxi- 
mately 79  percent  of  all  wagers 
back  to  the  patrons.  The  rest  — 
approximately  $8.1  million  — went 
to  purses,  bills  and  taxes. 

An  industry  insider  said  the  typi- 
cal dog  track  has  a 10  percent  profit 
f margin  on  its  handle  when  admis- 
1 sion  charges  and  concessions  are 
added.  A pamphlet  produced  for  the 
American  Greyhound  Track  Opera- 
tors Association  puts  the  figure  at 
6.1  percent. 

Apply  those  figures  to  the  state's 
three  dog  tracks,  and  you've  got  big 
profits:  Between  $20  million  and  $30 
million  thus  far  in  1989;  between  $25 
and  $40  million  in  1988  when  the 
slate'3  three  dog  tracks  handled 
$387,798,808.  , 

By  contrast,  Delaware  North  Inc 
of  Buffalo.  N Y . wlLr.b  is  operaur.g 
B-rr±n£iikm  Race  Course  for  the 
Birmingham  Turf  Club  under  the 

! Chapter  If  bankruptcy  plan,  has 
said  it  figures  to  lose  between  $2  and 
$3  million  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

See  Bottom  line,  Page  10A 
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Amount 
returned  to 
patrons  per  day 


Amount 
retained  by 
track  per  day 


Distribution 
In  purses 
per  day 


,074  (79%) 


(80%) 


$76,044  (21%) 


$94,880  (20%) 


$28,982 
] $4,708 


Race  Course  ' v*-. 


bu  Y’ • Greenetrack 


Cost  to  train 
per  week  (one 
horse,  one  dog) 


• - . . ... 


Sources:  Birmingham  Race  Course,  Greenetrack  and  other  industry  experts.  Handle,' takeout : 
and  purse  estimates  are  based  on  1939  flrgues  through  Nov,  4.  ; . . . -V-5^v-.Wr; 


Average  dally 
handle 


r*f 
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'Greyhounds  at  Victorykuid. 


pThey^don’t  like  it,  but  trainers  admit 
killing;  greyhounds  is  part  of  racing 


. mot  no-  etray  That 
«u  nothing  uoutiisl  lor  Lynn  Fnd- 
'kf  to4  IM  Shelby  County  Uusua 

Society 

Bm'JmDoi  «u  dill  ■reel  ll  w u 
* greyhound  racing  dog  rrldley 
hoe*  thai  by  the  mj  uuw 

"Yon  almost  never  i m grey- 
, hounds.'  Fndley  said.  at  toast  not 
al  aounal  Mellon. 

Fndley.  W bo  works  sow  II  the 
. presidem  od  the  Alabama  Federa- 
uoa  cd  Animal  WeUare  lad  a*  dirwc- 
'lor  at  ta  Outlaw  Cswaty  Humana 
Sortary.  laid  *a  has  m Juel  two 
grey  bonds  ta  bar  nine  years  la  ta 
‘ saimat-care  hiainiws 
. i Thu  stray  greyhound  louad  a new 
homa  aj  Lha  oil  lea  mascot  at  Lha 
, Shelby  Coaaty  Humana  Society.  It' 
also  louad  a aaw  name  Tratiwaym. 

'How  u jot  away  from  barag  daa- 
; Iroynd,"  /rldJey  ptd^l  Sara  no 

Why  II  might  kara  kaa*  deetmywd 
U an  unaaaa  part  at  Ika  parimutuel 
(rayhoaad  rarlo(  Indualry  Do|i 


Mat*  to  •••  dogs  go 

Ska  jTla  angry  whan  do|  racing 
a purveyed  at  a cruel  buaroeu.  Ilka 
the  recant  TV  report  ihrue  'tkal 
made  ll  louk  lit*  pullui(  Lham  dowa 
wu  lull  pari  ol  U»a  btumesj  ~ 

'Mall.  II  la  purl  ol  Ota  buxines*, 
but  li  t nut  a part  at  It  we  enjoy  We 
Kale  lu  lee  live  tloga  gu  Tkera  tie  a 
lot  ol  ua  Uul  really  care  lor  them  " 
Cary  Curciune.  Ike  secretary- 
treasurer  ol  ike  National  Greyhound 
Aaaunattun.  uid  lha 


breeding  purpoaca  Horsemen  a ay  but.  tkara 
Ika 7 re  told  at  kune  eucliooa  wiik  two  intuit 
Ike  gong  rata  la 


Society  a estimate  ol  IP  DOO  grey- 
hounda  killed  a year  *11  groaaly 
eiaggrraled."  but  added  h|j  orgaal- 
UUoo  dual  oot  keep  aocb  figures 

By  comparison.  lha  Humana 
Society  ailimalat.  l.SOd  greyboundi 
a year  are  placed  at  paU  through 
three  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try Retired  Greyhounds  aa  Pels  la 
St  Petecaburg.  ► La  . Greyhound  Pets 
o I America  la  Vienna.  Va  . and 
Crrykouada  ha  Peas  la  ru»iu. 
Springs.  Cola 

The  disposal  at  unwanted  grey- 
bounds  u oot  the  only  industry  prac- 
tice lo  draw  questions.  Some  people 
inside  unj  uuuide  the  buainna  are 
troubled  by  the  use  ul  live  animats, 
tuck  u rabbits  and  gumta  pigs,  to 


other  her  tea  al  aurllua  aumaumaa 
Ute  lham  ta  people  called  'hiU- 
en.'  several  I Birmingham  Race 
Course  gained  said.  Whan  horacs 
are  killed,  the  trainers  said,  tbev 
mast  la  seed  p make  dog  loud  aod 
their  buevea  fa 
glue  | | 

Oespikt 
hone  r acini 

dog  raciag.  Iky  greyhounds 
lo  thrive  llnaaclally  The  two  tides 
o t I he  (Mbata  about  Ike  greyhound 
Industry  give  bllarlng  reuuna  why 
Said  John**  at  ike  Humane 
Suriety-  'N<J  everybody  knows 
wkal'a  going  ya  bakmd  Ika  now. 
TVs  is  wkat  « re  trying  ta  espoae  * 
Said  Gucckne  at  ike  National 
Grey  hound  Anocutioa  'Fins  lind 
our  game  csrOiUblo  and  boom 
We  re  aware  o4  Ike  stigma.  The 
irutuivy  It  ax  turning  lu  back. 

ra  yet.  but  ei  ro  get- 


i tkera 

>■*.  / 


become  espendabie. 

Greyboood  Vainer  Daavar  SpUwa  Uau  Ik.  grrybuunda 
pul  Ike  tmoe  la  bollom-llae  lerma  Durmt  “~ 

LVuu  caa  l bald  a dug  Ikal't  nut 
going  la  mala  you  aa  money.  You 
Ui*i  to  gwt  nd  or  It.**  . _ — 

kdeybe  they'll  give  It  away  aa  a 
. pet.  altkougb  Ike  average  greyhound 


aa  a pappy  la 


,*•  Mayba  tkry'U  uaa  ll  (or  breading. 
; although  Vainers  will  letl  yea  oot  ta 
- • * pact  a slow  dog  la  br^ad  Uhl  pup- 


Tbeag  dogs  are  ueatad  entirely 
dillerenl  from  peu  tkal  you  and  I 
ought  hare  " said  Kao  Johnson,  a 
I la  Id  mreaiigaior  wild  Ike  Humana 
Society  ol  tka  Uolted  Stales?* 
They  ra  like  a car  lo  a race  car 
driver 


run  lu  but.  In  list  typa  ad  iravung, 
known  ■ 'coursing. " a rabbit  or 
guinea  pg  U reUaaed  I 
space  wears  Ike  grey  W 
and  kill  « • 

Willie  luoier.wl 
dogs  at  Crweorrsct.  text  *1/  he  a 
got  a lain  al  Ike  rabbit,  be  wanu 
■ Ha  s nsora  mnsurc  U 
gat  a lasU  at  tka  raktdt, 
he  wan  Lame  rabbit  but  not  aa  Sad.* 
Cocci  me  ol  ha  National  Grey- 
bound  AaoctaLka  admitted  tkal  lha 
practice  dowa  tkU  place.  but  said 
tba  II on ane  Society's  animate  tkal 
N perced  ol  gr^koaaad  Varners  aaa 
Use  lure* to  Vailing  la  way  toe  Mg* 
'PracVcaily  ail  Vainers  sad 


luiaa  la  Lratoii 


la  HIT.  tka  Turl  Uuk.  t Uriah 
IH  miilaoa  hna  Vack,  loak  111  oik 
boa. 

Milled  McGregor,  praaldeal  al 
Macoe  Ceealy  Ureyhoead  Park. 

prom  figure  applies  to  kis 
track,  also  knows  aa  Vic  lory  La  ad. 
But  ha  did  say  hia  track  was  making 
money.  List  year  Victory  Land  had  • 
kaodie  0 1 lllt.dlT.IJ7.  mors  Uua 
ol  the  51  greyhound  tracks 
TVs  year  Vlctoryland 
ll55.bil.tM  through  IU 
lira!  <1*  part  or  ma  eras,  mans  than 
JJtk.bOe  per  per  tor  ntunc*. 

other  tww 
dog  tracks  la  Greene  Couoly  and 
Mobile  Couoly  have  bandied  atjgkUy 
las  Uun  Vmorylond.  U IU  (int  Ul 
perl  or  mane  es.  Mobile  County  han- 
dled MT  VU.IH.  aa  aver aga  ol  moru 
than  1171. DM  per  perlormancu  Ik 
IU  first  IV5  pvrlurnuocea,  Greene 
County  handled  J70U0.U1.  an  aver- 
age  at  more  than  I U 4.000  pur  par- 


ol her  aruaa  wbart  lha 

luo  mduaVies  (angle 

la  Iowa,  lor  loaunre.  tberr  are 
three  dig  Vachl  end  e lledgUag 
borve  Vack  m lies  Mimiw  tool  la 
founder  mg  Hut  ihere  u alau  aa 
oiohlubed  horse  track  la  Omaha. 
Neb  - Ak  Sar  Ben  - tkal  was 
knocked  stdrwayt  when  Btulla  Hun 
dug  Vack  sprouted  up  oa  Ika  cast 
side  ol  Ike  Missouri  Knar  Id 
Blulla.  Iowa,  la  lilt 
Ak  Sar  Bed  General  Manager 
Robert  Volk  said  tba  Omaha  bursa 
track,  which  la  51  years  old.  saw 
busuieaa  go  dowa  11  percent  as  a 
result  ol  tba  aaw  dog  Vack  m I IS4 
Sues  them.  iU  handle  has  cooliousd 
to  decline  aod  Volk  said  ha  eipacU 
lha  numbers  In  roounue  to  go  down. 

-We  have  la  work  II  mouine  ta 
got  whal  we  aaad  la  gai  la  Unw 
monLki.*  Volk  sa>4 
To  get  in  idea  ol  why  dug  Vacka 
have  a better  shut  at  turning  a 
prolil  let  i assume  lor  a moment. 
Lha i hots  a dog  and  burse  Vack  han- 
dle II  million  in  a given  are* 

The  IriiU  get  to  lane  out  about 
11  percent  ol  that  murrey  tor 
uproars  and  prul it 

Tka  botaa  track  4aeo  tea  • 


a acmes  aa  tlmplw  aa  v urn 
removal.  At  tba  dog  Vack.  nanus 
removal  la  a part  al  tka  daily  gar- 
bage removal  Al  Birmingham  Raca 
Count.  Raad  pula  Ika  cart  at 
• IM.bM  a yuar. 


'In  tka  evan*  tka  car  breaks  dowa 
la  tba  potat  that  ll  can  no  longer 
make  him  aay  money,  aa  throws  it 

The  llumaae  Society  ealimalea 
that  Ib.Odu  greyhounds  a year  ars 
killed  because  either  they  re  oot 
good  enough  lo  make  II  to  a Vack  in 
the  (irsl  place  or  Ibeir  winning  days 
are  over,  one  big  reason  Ike 
Society  u pbiiuaopbH- 
what  oot  ol  Hi  leedars.  Robert 
Bakrr.  called  a 'blood  sport.'' 

Joaoson  said  be  documented  a 
case  In  Key  Weal.  Fla  . a lew  years 
ago  "where  they  were  taking  the 
— dags  la  the  county  dump,  aborning 
them  and  leaving  them  there  to  die  ' 
Sock  reports  cast  a pall  over  Ike 
mure  loduatry.  but  a former  grey- 
koeed  oltlclel  werna  ol  guilt  by 


Delbert  Heed  worked  loe  11  yeera 
al  Uvee  dillerenl  dog  Vacka,  LOr  lad- 
ing Creeaetrtck  In  tiulaw.  belore 
becoming  the  assistant  general  man- 
ager al  Ike  Birmingham  Hscn 
Course  For  Reed  today,  dog  racing 
la  competition,  but  it's  oot  barbaric 
'll  blows  ma  away  to  sew  soma  ol 
tka  Humaoa  Society  Hull  baaed  oa 
■ her#  Tva  been  end  whet  | ve  *ren  “ 
Heed  said.  'I  don  I be  tier  a tkal  in  ha 
true  ' 

Reed  said  a relatively  small  num- 
ber ol  greybuuads  who  race  at 
Grtenlrack.  "mayba  It,*  will  ba 
killed  In  a given  year 
Tbry  lake  ihetn  In  tka  veierioan- 
ana.'  Heed  said,  "who  put  them  to 
steep,  end  it  s done  very  humanely  * 
Uaa  Hull  — 'everybody  laughs  SI 
my  same"  — Joined  kuabaod 
Dwayno  la  tba  greyhound  training 
busmen  about  live  yean  ago.  and 
they  lend  In  a k canal  nl  soma  M 


1 H Brown,  tka 
rat  ing  sdreLarjat  Vlctoryland  nan t 
TWrgrd  antd  yaJng  lira  lursw  Id 
una  Umijwa  eiftaaaly  lortud.  U wa 
t aughl  of  kenrvia  doing  that,  tkay'd 
ba  daall  y I Ik  aswrely.* 

UK  *on  i,nm  Tuna 

loaded  |ita  i.  .labUta  waa 
aalird  bilwdwrg  and  *uu  oil  Una  W 
la  MUU|  Joaraun  at  tka  Humana 
bocirty  aid  Ikurabbita  warn  going 
i uad  an  Uw  lurun  I*  grwyhmtad. 
uagj  | 

'Wa  (find  ta  largca*  *uppttar  In 
tka  Sooauaat  dto  nppllad  r abb. u 
la  tba  Iduatry.l  Joknaoa  laid.  *Wa 
coolvmd  tkal  at  teas*  loa-ioa  at 
thoea  Jaivakbtt  werw  coming  Inin 
tka  Sou 5 uul t arch  wand  total y lor 

tku  pur  om*  I * 

Law*  La  maiy  autea.  Including 
A lube  mi  and  Hondo,  ainka  It  lilw- 
1*1  in  jam  g*yh 
turn.  I i I 

W kilnjaaimn  earn  workers  may 
conipliJ  akoutdog  racing,  they  a ra 
generals  utra  about  horse  racing 
An  emawyew  al  lha  Birmingham 
Humana  Surtdy  uid  she  kajo  I 
receiirga  tingle  complaint  about 
inhuman  Vu/nent  at  tka  Race 
Course  torvuglbreds 

But  that  happens  ta  thorough- 
breds w ra  tke<  re  done  raciog’ 

The  liter  rolls  and  mares  ire 
toed  lo  breed  11  g pur  yours,  but  this 
U • im  II  perreougt  Other  horses 
who  uu  run  their  toeJulnen  at  tka 
track  b I remain  physically  sound 
can  ba  issd  u polo  ponies,  show 
horse*,  timers  jumpers  or  simply 
bsrkyar  pels. 

Tbereis  another  segmeal  at  bra- 
krn-duo  bursa  - aormslly  gvld- 
Inp  - f ha  coat  rta  ssrccssJuily 
cask  be  used  lor 


Read,  assistant  general  manager 
at  Ike  Raca  Course,  said  Lie  law  are 
Norik,  which  ipcm  more  than  III 
miUMs  In  rwenvrt  Iks  ItclUly  la 
Ike  Ipneg.  baa  hopes  at  eqsartog  tka 
books  by  Ike  rod  ut  tba  IIH  arajrw 
But  with  copipeuiMW  I rum  three  dog 
Vacka  tod  tba  threat  ol  a lottery 
MIL  it  woa  I ba  aaay. 

U a gelling  more  competitive 
II  I s Wu'*  deal."  said  Heed,  who 
has  worked  al  Crrenrtrark  lor  Paul 
Bryant  Jr  and  has  helped  Hart  aaw 
greyhound  Vacka  la  Iowa  and  Idaho 
Alabama  ie  one  ol  aloe  stales 
where  dogs  sod  Hornes  com  peu  head 
to  band  Combined,  boras  racing  and 
greyhound  racing  attract  more  tea 
annually  this  say  < 
racing  was  Iks  ulw  i No.  I spacta- 
tor  i port  belied  baseball  In  IMA. 
attracting  Tl.l5l.ltl  Ism  Cray- 
bound  racing  was  No  t oa  tba  list. 
Just  behind  hockey,  with  24.III.JU 
Nine  new  dog  vacka  are  ripened 
year  la  Wucun- 
stn.  Tessa  and  Kansas 
is  industries  cw-ei 
Arsarua*  Anions.  Florida, 
lews.  Masiackustetla,  New 
tkire  and  West  Vugiau.  - 


Dollar  competition 

Horse  racing  ullicials  say  (key 
view  dog  racing  as  limply  another 
competitor  lur  the  rntert 
dollar,  but  dog  Ivlks  lilt 
about  their  a brill  y IW 
boors  in  bead  Iwbesd  roniprvbud. 

We  re  bad  no  caa  where  e bora 
treck  pul  e dog  Use  k out  ol  buil- 
nesk.'  laid  George  Johnson,  eteew- 
live  direr  tar  ol  ike  American  Grey- 
hound Track  Oprraum  Association 
Uu  the  other  hand  Johnson  points 
to  dog  Vacka  in  West  Virginia  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont  and  Floods 
using  space  voce  occupied  by  hnrsq. 


IJ  yuan  age  lor  sa  mimilad  Ul 
million  sad  Lska  up  show*  aen- 
lourtk  ot  ta  apace  at  Bu-wwnghim 
Race  Coarse,  operaiaoa  manager 
Bill  La  ncknowindgen  ta  (kller- 


i dog  Vack 


uunh  they 
do  They  A 
Volkswagen.  And 
we  vr  gel 


Movl#»  va-  IroAdwaji 
The  caramon  deoonicnamr  * pert- 
mutued  wegwnag  Bat  ta  nay  ta 
• bout  sttneuag 


■o*ng  to  ta  mnrta  sad  gosag  la 

Bruadaay 

The  dog  track  Is  gambliag.  yarn 
and  urn  pie.  bora  lalki  say  Faalarn 
la  Sept  ta  a minimum  Ta  raca  s re 
rue  every  I*  imuuia  Al  Geeetw 
track,  there  sis  II  raca  e etgkt  sad 
11  aa  double-header  day*  Al  Vic- 
tory Land.  there  are  II  raca  at  argju 
and  IS  a MjuMe-fcejdrr  nay*  Aa 
many  dog  Isos  say  than  aly  they 
like  ta  dop  - ta  Lset  pscad 
action  tad  belting 

Al  ta  Sorse  vack.  ta  waumg  la 
lunger  - 1#  to  M nunutee  her  waa 
raca  — aa  ta  raca  are  lower, 
•ilk  only  ll  betting  oppurtuatia  a 
night 

Lug  vnckj  ala  odlnr  mare  exotic 
wagers  a mare  rams,  although  Bir- 
mingham Race  Course  has  made  a 
allart  ta  add  more  Mg  payed  I Ola. 
Al  Ihr  dog  vacka.  where  wght  dogs 
are  scheduled  la  rae  every  raca.  UV 
lectaa  can  a bet  a yurt  shea  every 
race,  even  aba  aa  or  mere  Asp 
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Al  LB*  Race  Court*.  if  tWre  ut 
fewer  LBiO  <i|M  hones  La  » rece. 
the  Rectal  CoinnusstoB  allows  no 
Inf  ecu  bruwc-  R**’1  • r*c* 

without  ini  ecu  beUin|  eu  cut  Lke 
Uui  shout  IlS.UOtl  La  w iters. 

Because  of  til*  many  el  otic 
waters  al  Use  dog  tracts,  there  has 
been  a perception  over  the  years 
that  they  pay  more  mooey  bach  la 
‘ palroos  ibaa  bon*  tracks.  Eat  that 
Is  not  necessarily  true  Brnningkam 
Race  Court*  returns  U percent  of 
money  bet  oo  wta-plece-xbow  beta, 

71  percent  of  the  money  bet  oa  quio- 
allas  sod  esactas  aod  77  percent  of. 
the  money  bet  aa  Ini  ecus 

The  stale  t dug  tracks,  mean- 
while,  return  It  percent  of  money 
bet  oo  w us- place-show,  quinafli  sad 
esacU  beu  la  the  patrons.  Oo  irt- 
lectas,  Iwia  Irliecus  and  Mpar- 
iecus.  7»  percent  of  money  wagered 
to  returned  U the  pwhUc  A barm 
player  woo  doesn’t  bet  tnfactas 
stands  to  gel  more  of  ka  money 
bark  than  a dog  player  who  beta 
mainly  inirctaa  aod  supcrfartaa. 

The  Race  Course  estimates  that  it. 
retains  71  percent  of  its  total  handle 
and  returao  7»  percent.  Cre 
track,  manager 
keen  about  7*  i 

Out  bow  they  speod  that  1700.000 
goes  a long  way  ta  explaining  why 
dog  track  operators  are  working  at 
a I to  10  percent  profit  margin  while 
tracks  suck  as  Birmingham  Race 
Course.  Prime  Meadows  in  Iowa 
and  Canterbury  Downs  in  I 
are  sweating  to  slay  alive 

By  sute  law  in  Alabama.  Bir- 
mingham Race  Course  is  required  Id 
sei  aside  7 percent  of  Its  20  percent 
Ukeuut  for  purses  The  dog  tracks 
are  required  u>  set  aside  2.7  percent 
The  Hace  Course  actually  has 
ovrrpsid  iu  purse*  by  1)10. 70s. 
bringing  puna  la  I percent  of  its 
kindle. 

The  reason*  for  the  different 
purse  structures  are  ss  obvious  sa 
looking  al  a greyhound  and  a thor- 
oughbred side  by  side.  Horses  eat 
more,  lake  up  more  space,  require 


simply  cost  mure  money  to  Lake 
care  of.  Jun  Jolley,  who  is  one  of  lb* 
leading  trainers  al  Birmingham 
Race  Course,  charges  U4  a day  to 
keep  s bon*  ta  his  bars. 

Al  the  dog  track,  officials  say.' 
it  evs la  about  U0  s week  to  keep  a 
greyhound  is  training  And  when  you 
consider  Uul  some  dogs  run  aa  often 
as  M to  7b  limes  s year,  about 
lour  (lines  ss  oilru  as  Ibesr  equine 
counterparts.  it  bwcoma  obvious 
why  hors*  tracks  must  due  out  aor*f 


To  get  a hone  player  and  a dog 
player  together  is  like  getting  into  a 
political  flitrumoe.  Everybody  ka, 
his  opimoa. 

“It's  definitely  a different  game.*, 
horse  trainer  Jolley  said  of  dog  rac*. 
lag  ‘You  don  t see  any  dog  racing 
on  television.  It  i not  s sport,  it’s  • 
gambling  tool  It  s no  more  than  a. 
Uve  gambling  machine.* 

| Others  beg  m disagree. 

' "I  like  the  eiciitmeot  of  dogs,*' 
said  WiUie  Cockrell,  t greyhound 
regular  from  Bessemer.  ‘At  the 
horse  track,  you  »*  gut  in  read  sad 
read  and  read.  Thai  s too  slow  lor. 


Dot*  can't  raad 

Others  say  they  like  dog*  better* 
because  they  don’t  have  to  worry 
shout  Torteyi.  the  human  dement 
They  think  dug  racing  is  s heller  bet . 
‘Dogs  cant  read  the  lot*  board.*; 
.greyhound  atsonalloii  caaruiiv* ' 
director  Johnson  said. 

' And  dogs  dcoT  get  disqualified. ; 

- Payoffs  are  posted  almost  as  soon  aa 
lb*  race  is  over  At  the  bone  track. . 
there  are  stewards  who  can  disquai- ; 
ify  s hors*  if  ft  blocks  the  pain  of  - 
souther  Is  an  extreme  *i  ample.  ns  ' 
bettors  lust  to  opportunity  la  there; 
to  the  II 00.000  Pick  Nine  artier; 
this  year  at  Bsrrcu  ogham  Race  i 


Course  because  the  horse  they  bet  oa 
in  the  ninth  race  was  disqualified. 

In  Alabama,  where  dog  racing  has 
been  the  standard  by  which  to  judge 
parimutuel  gambling,  horse  racing 
can  be  difficult  to  get  used  to. 

Said  Johnson.  “Horse  racing  is  a 
Johnny-come-lalcly  in  Alabama.” 

Said  McGregor,  “I  think  grey- 
hound racing  appeals  more  to  the 
average  Alabamian,  to  the  average 
American.  Horse  racing,  as  you 
know,  is  more  of  a rich  person’s 
sport” 

Bessemer's  Cockrell  said  he  would 
rather  make  the  three-hour  round 
trip  to  Greenetrack  on  a regular 
basis  than  the  45-minute  round  trip 
to  Birmingham  Place  Course  just  to 
bet  on  the  dogs.  But  “if  they  put  a 
dog  track  in  Birmingham,  it  would 
put  this  place  (Greenetrack)  out  of 
business,"  he  said. 

Greenetrack  cut  2Q% 

Lee  said  the  reinlroduction  of 
horse  racing  at  Birmingham  Place 
Course  has  taken  20  percent  off  the 
business  at  Greenetrack.  “But  I 
think  Greenetrack  can  survive  as 
long  as  no  more  than  20  percent  is 
taken  away,”  he  said. 

With  more  than  60  percent  of  its 
business  coming  from  Birmingham, 
Greenetrack  relies  on  the  lure  of  the 
dogs  to  the  city's  residents. 

For  its  part,  Birmingham  Race 
Course  operator  Delaware  North 
Inc.,  which  operates  eight  dog  tracks 
and  four  horse  tracks  in  the  United 
States,  believes  it  can  make  Bir- 
mingham Race  Course  successful 
without  dog  racing.  Simulcasting 
races  from  out-of-state  tracks,  a tool 
many  horse  tracks  use  to  compen- 
sate for  increased  competition  from 
dog  racing  and  lotteries,  might  be 
one  way  to  keep  the  facility  in  use 
when  live  racing  is  in  hiatus. 

Though  he  doesn't  rule  out  the 
idea  of  someday  seeking  dog  racing 
to  supplement  the  horse  racing  at 
Birmingham.  Delaware  North  exec- 
utive vice  president  Stanley  Phillips 
said,  “I  don't  know  if  it  will  be  the 
ultimate  savior  or  not.” 

Pointing  to  the  failures  of  new 
.multi-million  dollar  horse  tracks  in 
Iowa.  Minnesota  and  Colorado  over 
the  past  lew  years.  Phillips  said  too 
many  have  tried  to  be  Santa  Anita 
right  out  of  the  gate. 

Rich  Schulhoff,  director  of  the 
service  bureau  lor  the  Thoroughbred 
Racing  Association,  said  the  associa- 
tion cringes  at  the  thought  of  tracks 
opening  and  closing  down  in  less 
than  a year.  The  association,  Schul- 
hoff said,  begs  prospective  track 
operators  to  take  a long  look  at 
projections  and  market  studies 
before  embarking  on  track-building 
ventures.  Birmingham,  of  course,  is 
the  mam  example. 

Reed  said  horse  tracks  in  compe- 
tition with  dog  tracks  must  do  as  the 
dog  tracks  do.  Speed  up  the  races. 
Offer  exotic  wagering  on  every  race. 
Cut  down  on  overhead.  Find  a source 
of  revenue  — such  as  simulcasting 
— when  the  live  season  is  down. 
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VOTE 
TO 

DOG  RACING 
ON 

AUGUST  27TH 


RUNNING  FOR  THEIR  UVES 


DOG  RACING  IS  NOT  ENTERTAINMENT. 

DOG  RACING  IS  A CRUEL  BUSINESS... 

■ THE  DOG  RACING  INDUSTRY  CAUSES  THE  DEATHS  OF  OVER  100,000  SMALL  ANIMALS  EACH  YEAR. 

Small  animals  are  used  as  live  ‘baft*  in  the  training  of  greyhound  dogs.  Every  year,  over  100,000  rabbits, 
puppies,  kittens,  guinea  pigs  and  other  small  animals  are  mutilated  and  killed  on  greyhound  training  farms 
which  are  located  far  from  the  cities  where  dog  racing  takes  place. 

■ RACING  GREYHOUNDS  ARE  CONFINED  IN  SMALL  CAGES  AT  RACETRACKS  AND  WHILE  BEING 
TRANSPORTED  TO  TRACKS  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY  YEAR-ROUND. 

■ THE  DOG  RACING  INDUSTRY  CAUSES  THE  DEATHS  OF  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  GREYHOUND  DOGS 
EACH  YEAR. 

Greyhounds  who  don't  run  fast  enough  to  make  a profit  for  their  owners,  and  dogs  who  suffer  from  racing 
injuries  are  killed,  abandoned  on  the  streets  or  taken  to  animal  shelters  which  are  already  over-burdened 
by  problems  of  too  many  unwanted  animals  and  not  enough  homes.  70%  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  are 
killed  before  they  make  it  to  the  track  if  they  are  not  fast  enough  to  race.  80%  of  racing  dogs  will  ultimately 
be  killed  when  they  no  longer  make  a profit  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  puts  the  number 
killed  at  50,000  annually. 

RUNNING  FOR  THEIR  UVES... 

THE  ANIMALS  ARE  THE  LOSERS  WHO  LOSE  THEIR  UVES 
IN  THE  DOG  RACING  BUSINESS...ALL  IN  THE  NAME  OF  ‘ENTERTAINMENT1. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  IS  NOT  ENTERTAINMENT. 


PAKD 

(People  Against  Killing  Dogs) 
2027  2nd  Avenue  North 
Birmingham,  AL  35203 
328-1500  or  870-5726 
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Racing  commissions  set  policy  and  rules  for  policing  the  racing  industry. 

They  decide  such  things  as  which  drugs  can  be  used,  racing  season,  etc.  As  is 
true  of  wildlife  commissions,  when  a position  be ccmes  vacant  the  people  most 
involved  choose  the  new  member  and  give  the  name  to  the  Governor  to  officially 
appoint.  Choosing  the  new  member  (s)  is  not  a process  usually  open  to  the 
general  public.  Rarely  does  anyone  get  appointed  who  is  not  accepted  by  the 
industry  or  who  is  not  an  integral  part  of  it. 

People  concerned  about  the  humane  treatment  of  racing  animals  should  break  the 
'old  boy  network'  by  getting  themselves  or  other  humane  minded  people 
appointed  to  the  racing  commission  (s) . In  this  way,  rules  would  be  made  to 
protect  the  animals  instead  of  just  exploiting  them. 

Challenging  the  current  system  of  appointments  is  difficult  but  not 
impossible.  Here's  how  to  begin: 

BEFORE  LEGISLATION  TO  LEGALIZE  RACING  IS  PASSED.  Of  course,  you  want  to  stop 
racing  frcm  ever  coming  into  your  state  if  possible.  One  way  to  stop  it  is  to 
build  into  the  legislation  so  many  provisions  unacceptable  to  the  industry 
that  the  bill  is  killed.  This  is  a risky  strategy.  However,  be  sure  the 
legislation  contains  a very  definite  provision  designating  one  or  more  slots 
on  the  Board  to  represent  humane  concerns  and  the  general  public  regardless  of 
what  the  rest  of  the  bill  includes.  If  the  bill  does  not  pass,  that  is 
fantastic.  But  if  it  does,  you  still  have  an  opportunity  to  protect  the 
animals  in  seme  ways. 

STATES  WITH  RACING  In  states  where  racing  already  exists  and  the  board (s)  are 
already  formed,  take  the  following  steps: 

1.  Get  a copy  of  the  law  establishing  the  racing  board.  Find  out  what  the 
requirements  and  procedures  are  for  filling  the  positions.  (You  can  request 
such  information  frcm  the  governor's  office,  your  state  legislators,  or  you 
can  find  it  in  your  state  law  library.) 

2.  On  the  staff  of  the  current  Racing  Board,  someone  is  probably  assigned  to 
find  people  to  fill  upcoming  vacancies.  This  person  sends  names  to  semeone 
else  with  similar  responsibilities  in  the  governor's  office.  You  may  not  find 
the  racing  board  personnel  helpful,  but  the  individual  in  the  governor's 
office  should  be  willing  to  meet  and  talk  with  you  about  potential  nominees. 

3.  Work  with  other  humane  individuals  in  your  state  to  come  up  with  a list  of 
people  qualified  to  be  appointed.  Narrow  your  list  down  to  the  best 
candidates  and  then  start  lobbying  for  their  appointment.  Letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  governor  endorsing  the  candidate (s)  and  pointing  out  important 
qualifi cations.  If  the  State  Senate  must  consent  to  the  appointment,  lobby 
key  members  to  let  them  know  of  your  choices  (especially  the  senator  from  that 
candidate's  home  district). 
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4.  If  working  within  the  system  does  not  work,  go  public.  Write  letters  to 
the  editor  of  newspapers  around  the  state  pointing  out  that  not  all  segments 
of  the  public  are  represented  on  this  important  policy-making  Board.  Find  out 
how  many  people  in  your  state  actually  attend  racing  events.  Discuss  the  fact 
that  non-gamblers  and  those  concerned  with  animal  welfare  want  to  be  involved 
in  policy-making  decisions  affecting  racing  animals  even  if  they  don't  gain 
financially  frcm  the  racing  industry.  Because  there  are  so  many  obvious 
humane  problems  with  dog  racing,  a humane  advocate  is  especially  needed.  If 
local  humane  societies  often  have  to  handle  abandoned  or  no  longer  wanted 
greyhounds,  make  that  part  of  your  arguments  for  appointment  of  a member  of 
your  choosing.  As  a state  resident,  you  should  have  that  right.  If  a humane 
oriented  person  is  appointed  to  the  Board,  make  sure  that  person  isn't  "used" 
by  the  Governor  and  commission.  They  can  give  the  impression  everything  is 
okay  because  a humane  society  person  is  on  the  Board  even  if  that  person  is 
constantly  overruled.  Make  sure  this  person  is  able  to  actually  contribute 
positively  towards  improving  the  plight  of  the  animals. 

CHANGE  EXISTING  LAW 

If,  for  any  reason,  a legislative  vehicle  exists  for  you  to  change  the  make-up 
of  the  board  by  changing  the  statute,  do  so.  For  example,  if  the  racing  board 
wants  to  change  a funding  level  or  even  the  length  of  board  member  terms,  get 
a friendly  legislator  to  add  an  amendment  changing  the  qualification  for  the 
board  positions.  Be  creative!  Get  as  many  positions  as  you  can  open  for  you 
to  nominate  enlightened  individuals. 

FINDING  CANDIDATES 

Almost  anyone  with  a true  interest  and  knowledge  of  horses  and/or  greyhounds, 
should  be  able  to  fill  same  slot  on  one  of  the  bodies.  Find  sympathetic 
people  at  universities,  among  the  most  active  humane  societies  (look  at 
employees  and  board  members),  sympathetic  veterinarians,  and  consider  those 
people  who  traditionally  testify  before  the  legislature  on  horse  or  dog  issues 
as  well  as  friends  of  the  governor  with  an  interest  in  racing. 
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The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
2100  L Street*  NW>  Washington,  DC  20037 

m KEEPING 
RACING  OUT 
OF 

YOUR 

STATE 

by  Ann  Church 


it  t is  no  secret  that  the  scale-down 
in  federal  aid  has  hit  state  treasuries 
hard.  Legislators  looking  for  other 
sources  of  income  to  make  up  for 
lost  federal  revenue  have  often  eyed 
legalized  dog  and  horse  racing  as  a 
way  of  painlessly  adding  to  state 
coffers. 

Dog  and  horse  raring  may  be  pain- 
less to  the  lawmakers  and  to  those 
few  bettors  who  end  up  ahead  at  the 
end  of  a day  at  the  track,  but  they 
are  sources  of  misery  for  thousands 
of  animals  raced  and  abused  in  this 
country  every  year. 

Dogs,  horses,  and  other  animals 
involved  in  racing  are  business  tools 
of  their  trainers,  owners,  and  riders. 
Although  a Triple  Crown  winner  like 

gtefTpr-nrial-  molraa  an  unnmvnq  amrcinf 

of  money  for  its  owner  and  is,  often, 
royally  treated  for  the  rest  of  its  life, 
there  are  thousands  of  horses  that 
endure  miserable  existences— and 
even  die  on  the  race  track— in  order 
to  try  to  live  up  to  the  hopes  of  their 
owners  and  trainers.  Many  racing  fans 
may  see  sleek,  gleaming  animals 
parade  to  the  starting  gate,  but  what 
they  don’t  see  would  shock  and  dis- 
gust them.  The  HSUS  does  see  what 
happens.  We  see  the  fatal  injuries 
—the  result  of  joint  stress  overload, 
poor  track  conditions,  and  drug 
abuse— taking  place  literally  on  the 
finish  line.  We  see  greyhounds  trained 
by  chasing  and  killing  live  rabbits 
dangled  before  them.  If  dog  racing 
and  horse  racing  are  legal  in  your 
state,  you  may  already  know  of  these 
tragic  and  horrifying  consequences. 
If  they  are  not  legal,  you  may  have 
to  fight  against  a well-financed  cam- 
paign to  legalize  racing  in  your 
state. 

The  most  common  method  of  legal- 
izing racing  is  for  a state  legislature 
to  enact  a law.  There  are  other  ways, 
however.  In  Minnesota,  for  example, 
a constitutional  amendment  voted 
upon  in  a general  election  is  required 
to  legalize  any  form  of  racing.  In 
1982,  the  effort  to  legalize  horse  rac- 
ing was  successful;  now,  Governor 
Rudy  Perpich  has  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a group  to  spearhead  the 
campaign  to  legalize  dog  racing  in 
1984.  For  this  battle,  however, 
animal-welfare  forces  have  enough 
advance  warning  to  make  defeat  for 
the  measure  a strong  possibility. 


e 1M3  By  Th«  HSUS  All  rtgnu  r— f»«8- 
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States  Without  Racing 

Horse  racing  is  illegal  in 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, and  Washington,  D.C. 

Dog  racing  is  illegal  in  Alaska, 
California,  Delaware,  Georgia, 


Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming,  and  Washington,  D.C. 


In  West  Virginia,  where  racing  is 
legal  on  a state-wide  basis,  a dif- 
ferent fight  is  being  waged.  There, 
residents  can  vote  to  prohibit  racing 
in  their  county  specifically  by  ga- 
thering enough  signatures  to  put  the 
issue  on  the  ballot.  If  the  majority  of 
voters  rejects  racing,  the  county  will 
be  racing-free.  Recently,  citizens  of 
Kanawha  County  waged  a gallant 
effort  to  thwart  racing  interests 
there,  but  they  fell  short  of  gather- 
ing the  10,000  signatures  needed  for 
ballot  approvaL  A public  notice 
printed  in  the  newspaper  announc- 
ing the  advent  of  racing  was  not  no- 
ticed by  anti-racing  groups  until  too 
little  time  remained  to  mount  op- 
position. However,  The  HSUS’s  Bob 
Baker  did  work  with  local  humane  ac- 
tivists and  religious  groups  in  their 
efforts  against  racing.  Our  publiciz- 
ing of  racing’s  abuses  may  eventual- 
ly force  the  racing  industry— which, 
after  all,  depends  on  public  tolerance 
for  its  existence— to  address  its 
many  problems. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  situation  is 
different.  There,  instead  of  local 
communities  bearing  the  burden  of 
keeping  racing  out,  racing  propo- 
nents must  act  to  have  it  established 
by  affirmative  vote.  Opponents  of 
racing  have  been  successful  in  keep- 
ing racing  out  of  several  areas  in 
that  state  under  this  system. 

In  other  states  where  the  legisla- 
ture has  failed  to  enact  enabling  leg- 
islation to  allow  racing,  racing’s 
backers  have  worked  to  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  ballot  at  the  local  or  state 
leveL  In  this  way,  they  feel  that  they 
can  apply  pressure  on  state  legisla- 
tures to  legalize  racing.  Because  so 


few  people  are  aware  of  the  cruelties 
associated  with  this  industry,  refer- 
enda often  pass  by  overwhelming 
margins  unless  concerned  citizens 
havo  worked  to  educate  the  public. 

Thirty-four  states,  by  law,  cur- 
rently permit  horse  racing  and  fif- 
teen states  permit  dog  racing.  In  the 
last  year  and  a half,  three  states 
have  legalized  one  form  of  racing 
and/or  the  other.  Close  to  a dozen 
others  have  seriously  considered  it. 
It  is  clear  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  fight  the  battle  again  and  again,  in 
state  after  state,  as  racing’s  backers 
continue  to  press  for  legalization.  The 
issue  is  not  going  away  until  we  have 
educated  the  general  public  to  the 
cruelties  involved  in  racing.  We 
must  make  it  clear  that  sinr*>  racing 
as  it  is  now  operated  is  a barbaric 
and  inhumane  sport  which  benefits 
only  a few  people  financially,  there  is 
no  room  for  it  in  a civilized  society. 

The  HSUS  opposes  further  legali- 
zation of  horse  racing  until  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  racing  can  be  con- 
ducted without  mistreatment  of  horses. 
Dog  racing  is  so  inherently  cruel 
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• Faulty  racetrack  surfaces:  many 
track  surfaces  are  kept  intention- 
ally hard  to  provide  fast  race  times. 
Hard  surfaces  result  in  extreme 
concussion  to  the  horses’  limbs, 
causing  lameness  in  over  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  horses  racing. 

• Two-year-old  racing:  some 
horses  begin  racing  before  their 
musculo- skeletal  system  is  ma- 


-HSUS/Piulhiu 

that  The  HSUS  opposes  all  current 
dog  racing  and  is  working  to  defeat 
its  expansion  into  other  states.  The 
industry  has  indicated  a willingness 
to  work  with  us  to  clean  up  its  sport, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  make 
dramatic  changes.  However,  until 
such  changes  are  adopted  at  all  levels 
of  the  sport,  it  will  be  vigorously  op- 
posed. 

In  almost  every  racing  state  there 
is  a racing  commission,  composed  of 
from  one  to  ten  members,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  which  oversees  rac- 
ing activities.  These  commissioners 
have  varied  professional  harlfgmnnH<i 
and  serve  terms  of  from  three  to 
seven  years. 

In  some  states,  a separate  racing 
commission  exists  for  dog  and  horse 
racing.  The  commissions  control  all 
aspects  of  the  industry  including 
where  the  racing  will  be  located,  how 
long  the  seasons  will  be,  rules  and 
regulations  on  the  care  and  treatment 
of  animals,  etc. 

The  commissions  are  answerable 
to  the  state  government,  yet  a state 
government  is  dependent  on  the  racing 
industry  for  revenue.  This  creates  a 
clear  conflict  of  interest:  the  govern- 
ment has  a vested  interest  in  mak- 
ing sure  the  industry  survives  re- 
gardless of  whether  animals  suffer. 
Its  goal  is  increased  revenue,  not  hu- 
manely treated  animals.  The  HSUS 
goal  is  to  make  it  more  responsive  to 
our  concern  for  the  animals.  We  will 
have  to  confront  both  government 
and  industry  to  make  progress. 

Unfortunately,  just  showing  the 
extensive  cruelty  involved  in  horse 
and  dog  racing  will  probably  not  be 
enough  to  defeat  concerted  efforts 


ture,  resulting  in  many  needless 
injuries  and  deaths. 

• Abuse  of  drugs:  pain-killing 
drugs  are  often  used  to  mask  a 
horse’s  suffering,  enabling  it  to 


Why  Dog  Racing  Is  Cruel 

• Young  dogs  are  encouraged 
to  chase  and  kill  live  rabbits  in 
order  to  develop  a lust  for  blood. 
So  that  his  young  dogs  did  not  get 
discouraged,  one  trainer  broke  a 
rabbit’s  legs  so  that  it  could  more 
easily  be  caught.  Another  locked 
a dog  unwilling  to  kill  with  a live 
rabbit  in  a cage  without  food  until 
the  dog  killed  it. 

• Officials  of  the  greyhound  in- 
dustry have  admitted  that  the  en- 
tire industry  should  be  using  ar- 
tificial lures  in  training.  They  are 
trying  to  convince  breeders  and 
trainers  that  the  Jack-A-Lure 
can  be  a better  training  tool  than 
live  animals.  We  commend  them 
for  this  positive  action  and  are 


for  its  legalization.  A broader  set  of 
arguments  is  essential  to  appeal  to 
more  legislators.  Animal  w elf  arista 
find  that  forming  coalitions  with 
others  who  oppose  the  industry  is 
advantageous  to  aJL  From  experience, 
we  know  that  religious  groups  have 
been  successful  in  opposing  racing 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  con- 
cerns about  gambling.  They  are  usual- 
ly eager  to  learn  about  the  cruelties 
associated  with  racing  so  that  they  can 
help  educate  others.  Their  network 
of  dedicated  workers  is  firmly  in  place 
and  can  be  organized  quickly  into  ac- 


run  full  out  on  an  injured  leg.  This 
aggravates  the  injuries  and  can 
cause  a leg  to  shatter. 

• Debilitating  injury:  the  life  of 
a race  horse  on  the  track  is  meas- 
ured in  months  or,  at  most,  a few 
years.  If  the  race  horse  survives 
without  crippling  injury  to  retire 
from  racing,  it  faces  twenty  years 
of  life  with  any  number  of  small, 
debilitating  injuries  that  will  make 
it  useless  for  jumping,  pleasure 
riding,  or  other  athletic  activities 
in  the  outside  world.  Every  day, 
scores  of  ex-racers  go  to  slaughter 
because  they  cannot  earn  their  liv- 
ing in  any  other  way. 


hopeful  it  succeeds.  Until  then, 
thousands  of  rabbits  suffer  the 
trauma  of  being  chased  flight 
by  the  dogs.  They  are  often  used 
repeatedly  until  ripped  apart  by 
dogs  or  else  tossed  onto  a pile  to 
die. 

• An  estimated  fifty  percent  of 
the  dogs  are  killed  before  they  get 
to  the  race  track  because  they  did 
not  show  enough  racing  potential. 

• Even  money  winners  are  killed 
to  save  on  feed  costs  when  they 
stop  running.  Few  dogs  are  allowed 
to  five  longer  than  four  years. 

• Because  so  many  dogs  have 
to  be  culled,  oftentimes  they  are 
shot  or  shipped  to  research  labs. 
The  dogs  are  bred  only  to  be  used 
and  then  destroyed. 


tion.  Other  citizens  and  groups  may 
be  concerned  about  racing  because  of 
the  association  it  sometimes  has 
with  organized  crime  and  other  crim- 
inal activities.  Residents  of  an  area 
where  racing  is  proposed  are  usually 
told  only  of  its  good  points.  They  are 
not  informed  of  the  accompanying 
noise,  traffic  congestion,  and  influx 
of  strangers  that  are  part  of  the  rac- 
ing environment.  It  helps  to  bring  all 
the  facts  to  their  attention. 

It  is  imperative  for  racing  op- 
ponents to  attack  head-on  the  ques- 
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tioc  of  increased  revenue  to  the  state. 
The  average  amount  of  racing  reve- 
nue reported  by  the  states  is  less 
than  three-tenths  of  one  percent  of 
the  states’  budgets.  That  is  hardly 
enough  to  justify  cruelty!  And  in- 
creased expenses  for  police,  road 
maintenance,  and  other  needs  can 
outweigh  any  revenue  increase  over 
a period  of  time. 

A 1980  effort  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  indicative  of  what  can 
be  done  to  halt  racing.  A group  of 

rrav-omari  firirona  and  humane  groups 

banded  together  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  cruelties  involved  in  dog  rac- 
ing. As  a result,  an  initiative  placed 
on  the  ballot  to  legalize  dog  racing 
and  a lottery  operation  was  defeated. 
Interestingly  enough,  when  a meas- 
ure to  allow  a lottery  only  was  voted 


upon,  it  was  overwhelmingly  approved. 
In  Texas  this  year,  backers  of  horse 
racing  were  very  confident  of  victory. 
But  a strong  coalition  opposed  to  rac- 
ing was  victorious,  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  work  done  by  HSUS  investiga- 
tor Bob  Baker.  He  testified  in  person 
about  the  many  cruelties  in  the  in- 
dustry and  pointed  out  the  amount  of 
corruption  that  often  accompanies  it. 
Prior  to  his  well-documented  testi- 
mony, lin-la  information  on  cruelty  and 
corruption  had  hocn  presented  to  the 
legislature.  It  was  enough  to  produce 
a surprise  defeat  on  the  measure  this 
year. 

In  Florida,  a bill  was  enacted  in 
1981  which,  effective  July  1,  1984, 
will  prohibit  the  use  of  live  animals 
in  training  greyhounds.  The  HSUS 
worked  for  this  measure  with  the 
Florida  Federation  of  Humane  Soci- 
eties in  one  of  the  biggest  dog  racing 


states  in  the  country.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  see  how  well  the  industry  will 
comply  with  this  humane  change  in 
training  procedure. 

The  HSUS  has  worked  with  oth- 
ers to  attain  victories  at  the  county 
or  state  level  in  Massachusetts,  Ten- 
nessee, California,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  other  areas  over  the 
years.  We  are,  at  press  time,  work- 
ing in  Michigan  to  defeat  a local  ref- 
erendum to  allow  dog  racing,  sched- 
uled to  take  place  in  September. 

The  abuse  and  suffering  involved 
in  racing  in  this  country  must  come 
to  an  end.  The  HSUS  will  continue 
its  efforts  to  halt  this  inhumane 
practice.  We  urge  you  to  join  our 
fight.  Public  pressure  is  essential  to 
our  success. 


Ann  Church  is  coordinator  of  state 
legislation  for  The  HSUS. 


How  To  Correct  Current  Abuses 


If  you  live  in  a state  where  rac- 
ing is  legal,  you  can  still  do  much 
to  alleviate  animal  suffering. 

• Find  out  as  much  as  you  can 
about  the  state  racing  commis- 
sion and  how  it  operates.  You  will 
want  to  know  who  its  members 
are,  how  often  they  are  appointed 
and  how  long  their  terms  are,  how 
the  commission  formulates  its 
rules  and  regulations,  and  whether 
the  public  can  attend  commission 
meetings.  Write  to  them  directly 
for  this  information  (they  are 
often  located  in  the  state  capital) 
or  contact  the  governor’s  office. 
Getting  a copy  of  the  original  law 
that  created  the  racing  commis- 
sion would  be  useful.  Ask  the 
commission  for  that  statute  num- 
ber, then  you  can  find  the  law  at 
your  local  library  or  request  it  from 
your  secretary  of  state’s  office. 

• Contact  your  legislators— or 
local  elected  officials  if  racing  is  in 
your  immunity — and  toll  f ham 
about  your  concern  for  animal 
welfare.  Tell  them  that  you  will 
not  tolerate  abuses  in  your  state 
or  community.  Ask  them  to  work 
with  you  to  enact  laws  to  make 
racing  more  humane. 

• Work  to  have  someone  who 
cares  about  the  welfare  of  animals 
appointed  to  the  racing  commis- 


sion when  the  next  vacancy  occurs. 
(You  will  need  to  work  with  the 
governor’s  office  for  this.) 

• Make  the  industry  answerable 
to  the  public.  When  you  learn  of 
specific  abuses  in  your  area,  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  others 
concerned  about  animal  welfare, 
elected  representatives,  and  the 
press.  Put  pressure  on  the  com- 
mission to  correct  abuses. 

• Race  track  veterinarians  are 
employed  to  protect  the  health  of 
racing  animals.  It  is  imperative 
that  they  be  employed  by  the 
state  government,  not  by  the 
track  itself,  otherwise,  when  con- 
flicts between  the  animals’  welfare 
and  the  owners’  interests  arise, 
the  animals  may  be  the  losers.  If 
your  track  veterinarian  is  not 
employed  by  the  state,  find  out 
how  that  be  <*hangprf  (Chances 
are  that  the  racing  commission 
has  control  over  this.) 

In  dog  racing... 

Work  for  a racing  commission 
regulation— or  even  better,  a 
state  law— to  prohibit  the  use  of 
live  animala  in  the  training  of  rac- 
ing dogs  and  a law  to  prevent 
dogs  from  coming  into  your  state 
from  states  that  don’t  prohibit 
the  use  of  live  lures.  You  will  have 


to  lobby  your  state  legislature  for 
new  laws  or  bring  public  pressure 
on  the  racing  commission  to  make 
the  changes  voluntarily. 

Investigate  what  is  happening 
to  the  multitude  of  dogs  bred  for 
racing.  Are  large  numbers  bred  in 
your  state?  If  so,  how  many  are 
culled  because  they  do  not  show 
racing  potential?  How  are  they 
killed  or  disposed  of?  Find  out 
what  is  happening  to  the  dogs 
when  out  of  public  view. 

In  horse  racing... 

Work  for  passage  of  a state  law 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  drug 
that  would  have  a pharmacologi- 
cal effect  on  the  horse  at  the  time 
of  raring. 

Help  The  HSUS  in  our  effort  to 
rid  racing  of  drugs  nationwide  by 
writing  to  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  urging  them  to  sup- 
port S.  1233  and  H.R.  1694. 

Work  to  have  racing  restricted 
to  physically  mature  horses  by 
eliminating  two-year-old  racing. 
This  could  be  done  by  the  racing 
commission  or  by  the  state  legis- 
lature. 

Find  out  if  experts  believe  the 
track  surfaces  are  too  hard  and 
work  to  get  the  racing  commis- 
sion to  make  modifications. 
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The  American  greyhound,  part  of  that 
species  called  “man's  best  friend  ” may 
endure  exploitation  as  a racing  animal 
and  a laboratory  subject  during  its  short 
lifetime. 


The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 


2100  L Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037 


•Why 


We  Oppose 
Greyhound  Racing 


“There  is  a revulsion  against 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  animals... 
used  as. . .an  economic  commodity ” 


Last  summer,  HSUS  President  John  Hoyt  addressed  the  executive  session 
of  the  American  Greyhound  Track  Operators  Association,  delivering  a no- 
holds-barred  condemnation  of  greyhound  racing  as  practiced  in  this  country. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  that  speech. 


As  many  of  you  already  know,  a 
series  of  meetings  was  held,  compos- 
ed of  representatives  from  the 
American  Greyhound  Track  Opera- 
tors Association  (AGTOA),  the  Na- 
tional Greyhound  Association  (NGA), 
and  The  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States,  in  1982  and  1983. 
During  those  sessions,  which  were 
initiated  by  the  AGTOA  and  the 
NGA,  members  of  my  staff  and  I 
raised  some  of  the  same  concerns 
and  objections  I shall  discuss  now, 
the  use  Of  live  animals  for  training 
being  one  of  them.  And,  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  those  meetings,  a 
training  film  promoting  the  use  of 
the  Jack-A-Lure,  a mechanical  bait 
developed  by  Keith  Dillon,  was  pro- 
duced to  assist  in  and,  one  would 
hope,  encourage  the  discontinuation 
of  jack  rabbits  and  other  animals  be- 
ing used  for  training  purposes.  Un- 
fortunately, it  does  not  appear  that 
this  film  and.  presumably,  other  ef- 
forts, have  had  any  significant  im- 


pact on  changing  the  more  tradi- 
tional and,  apparently,  more  desired 
method  of  "jacking”  using  live 
animals.  As  late  as  June  29,  1983, 
Troy  Stiles  was  quoted  by  The  Daily 
Mail  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
as  estimating  that  “only  seven  or 
eight  percent  of  trainers  use  the 
mechanical  device  exclusively,” 
while  Keith  Dillon  said  in  a NGA 
seminar  held  in  October  1983  that 
he  still  uses  live  lures  on  ten  percent 
of  his  greyhounds. 


The  HSUS  contends  that,  in  spite 
of  efforts  currently  being  made  in 
some  limited  quarters  to  promote  the 
use  of  artificial  lurfes,  at  least  ninety 
percent  of  greyhound  trainers  con- 
tend that  the  use  of  live  animals  is 
necessary  to  teach  their  dogs  to 
chase  the  mechanical  lure  during  a 
race.  Mr.  Art  Tiggert,  supervisor  of 
greyhound  racing  for  the  state  of 
Florida's  Division  of  Pari-Mutuel 


Wagering,  said  in  a personal  visit 
with  one  of  our  staff  members  on  July 
7,  1984,  that  all  the  greyhounds 
trained  in  Florida  are  trained  on  live 
lures,  specifically  rabbits,  chickens, 
and  guinea  pigs. 

The  HSUS  concludes,  therefore, 
that  a conservative  estimate  places 
the  number  of  animals  suffering  the 
trauma,  injury,  and  sometimes  death 
of  being  chased  and  caught  by  grey- 
hounds during  training,  at  100,000 
animals,  the  majority  of  which  are 
rabbits. 


Let  me  now  turn  to  the  issue  of  the 
excessive  breeding  of  greyhounds. 
Racing  greyhounds  are  presently  be- 
ing bred  in  all  states  where  racing  is 
legal  and  in  others,  such  as  New 
York  State,  where  it  is  not.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  published  in  tha  July 
1984  issue  of  The  Greyhound  Re- 
view, official  publication  of  the  NGA, 
25,287  greyhounds  were  registered 
with  NGA  in  1983.  This  is  greater 
than  the  number  registered  in  1982 
(24,741).  This  is  significant  since  it 
was  stated  in  our  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  NGA  and  AGTOA 
to  which  I referred  earlier  that  breed- 
ers are  raising  fewer  dogs  and.  thus, 
there  will  not  be  such  a severe  prob- 
lem with  the  mass  destruction  of  sur- 
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a lethal  dose  of  a barbiturate.  Dr. 
Sherman  said  that  kennel  operators 
at  most  tracks  usually  remove  un- 
wanted dogs  from  the  track  for  des- 
truction. usually  by  shooting,  or  send 
them  back  to  the  owner  or  breeder 
where  they  meet  the  same  fate. 


plus  greyhounds.  Based  on  statis- 
tics for  the  first  five  months  of  1984, 
it  appears  that  1984’s  registration 
will  exceed  1983 's.  It  seems  likely, 
therefore,  that  massive  destruction 
will  continue,  perhaps  in  even  greater 
numbers  than  in  prior  years.  And 
when  one  considers  that  “approxi- 
mately fifty  percent  are  killed  before 
ever  reaching  a real  track”  (according 
to  Richard  Kiper,  a greyhound  trainer 
in  Florida,  St  Petersburg  Times,  May 
6,  1983)  and  eighty  percent  by  the 
age  of  five  years,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  there  is  revulsion  at  this  whole- 
sale destruction  of  animals  viewed 
as  little  more  than  an  economic  com- 
modity, though  they  are  among  that 
species  which  long  ago  was  crowned 
with  the  title  “man's  best  friend”? 

It  is  only  recently  that  humane  so- 
cieties and  the  general  public  have 
become  aware  of  the  degree  of  this 
destruction.  Until  now,  the  most 
pointed  criticism  of  greyhound  rac- 
ing has  focused  on  the  abuse  and 
suffering  experienced  by  the  ani- 
mals used  in  training.  However,  as 
the  picture  of  the  massive  destruc- 
tion of  the  greyhounds  themselves 
unfolds,  including  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  destroyed  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  I predict  that  this  issue 


HSUS  President  John  A.  Hoyt  (inset) 
addresses  the  American  Greyhound  Track 
Operators  Association  on  the  problems 
plaguing  greyhound  racing. 


Without  going  into  the  several 
reasons  why  humane  societies  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  do- 
mestic animals,  im-luriing  greyhounds, 
for  research  purposes,  let  me  tell  you 
quite  unequivocally  that  nothing 
will  generate  greater  opposition  to 
greyhound  racing  where  it  already 
exists  than  to  discover  that  excess 
or  injured  and  old  dogs  are  becoming 
the  victims  of  research.  The  efforts  to 
oppose  greyhound  racing  in  this 
country  are  minuscule  when  com- 
pared to  the  enormous  and  growing 
efforts  to  oppose  the  use  of  live 
animals  for  research  purposes,  es- 
pecially domestic  animals.  And,  if 
greyhound  racing  hopes  to  avoid  be- 
coming the  object  of  a far  greater 
protest  than  now  exists,  it  had  bet- 
ter avoid  completely  and  without  ex- 
ception the  selling  or  giving  of  grey- 
hounds to  research  establishments, 
which  is  surely  akin  to  going  from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  on  the 
stress  and  injuries  to  greyhounds 
resulting  from  certain  training  pro- 
cedures, racing  conditions  and  fre- 
quency, as  well  as  their  housing  and 
care.  While  these  conditions  appear 
to  be  somewhat  less  obvious  and, 
thus,  of  less  concern  to  the  public, 
they  can  not  and  will  not  be  ignored 


will  replace  the  "live  bait"  issue  as 
the  number  one  objection  to  grey- 
hound racing. 

In  a conversation  with  Dr.  Harry 
Sherman  (8/31/83),  track  veterinar- 
ian at  Plainfield  Greyhound  Park, 
Dr.  Sherman  indicated  that  the  nanal 
method  of  disposing  of  unwanted 
greyhounds  was  shooting  them  be- 
cause that  was  a cheaper  method 
than  paying  a veterinarian  to  inject 
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by  humane  societies  and  concerned 
individuals.  One  of  the  most  serious 
concerns  is  the  high  percentage  of 
dogs  sustaining  injuries  during  rac- 
ing. 

According  to  Veterinary  Medicine/ 
Small  Animal  Clinician  (August  1983), 
“Racing  greyhounds  are  prone  to  a 
plethora  of  injuries  including  lac- 
erations. ‘dropped’  and  torn  mus- 
cles, ruptured  tendon  sheaths,  and 
fractured  bones." 


Estimates  derived  from  statistics 
kept  by  the  track  veterinarian  at 
Plainfield  Greyhound  Park  inHimtarf 
that  approximately  160  dogs  had  to 
be  destroyed  due  to  the  severity  of 
their  racing  injuries  during  a twelve- 
month  period  (August  1, 1982— July 
31.  1983)  at  one  racetrack. 


Dogs  with  less  severe  injuries  are 
even  less  fortunate  since  they  are 
forced  to  continue  racing  despite 
painful  ailments.  An  unfortunate  fate 
also  awaits  the  permanently  crip- 


pled dogs  that  are  kept  alive,  despite 
painful  ailments,  for  breeding  pur- 


Few,  if  any,  persons  associated 
with  the  humane  movement  are  of 
the  opinion  that  dog  racing  in  the 
United  States  is  on  its  way  out  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  But  neither 
do  we  expect  to  see  it  spread  to  other 
states  or  expand  to  any  significant 
degree  in  states  where  it  is  already 
approved  so  long  as  the  abuses  and 
suffering  I have  addressed  today  re- 
main. Only  as  these  conditions  are 
changed  and  improved  will  humane 
sqpieties  focus  their  energies  and  ef- 
forts on  other,  more  serious  issues 
and  concerns.  But  under  no  circum- 
stance, no  matter  how  significant 
the  changes  and  improvements  made, 
will  greyhound  racing  as  now  prac- 
ticed be  approved  or  endorsed  by 
those  within  the  animal-welfare/ 
rights  movement.  For  even  if  the  ap- 
parent abuses  be  removed  and  the 
suffering  and  stress  eliminated, 
there  is  a developing  ethical  con- 
sciousness within  our  society  and 
culture  that  views  the  exploitation 


Handlers  wait  to  parade  their  charges  to 
the  post  at  a greyhound  racetrack. 


of  animals  for  any  nonessential  pur- 
pose as  wholly  inappropriate.  Even 
so,  it  would  appear  to  be  sometime 
in  the  very  distant  future  before 
even  the  most  obvious  of  cruelties 
and  abuses  are  mitigated. 
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FACT  SHEET 


DOG  RflCDC 


1.  WHY  WODLD  ANYONE  OBJECT  TO  ORGANIZED  DOG  RACING? 

Because  dog  racing  results  in  the  unjustified  exploitation  and  subsequent  abuse 
of  thousands  of  animals  every  year.  The  animals  abused  are  not  only  the  dogs 
which  are  treated  merely  as  "racing  machines,"  but  also  the  untold  number  of 
innocent  animals  used  as  training  bait  for  the  racing  greyhounds. 

2.  WHAT  KIND  OP  ABUSES  DO  THE  ROC  DOGS  BPOUtMaR? 


One  of  the  most  serious  abuses  is  the  countless  number  of  dogs  that  are  produced 
only  to  be  destroyed.  The  majority  of  the  greyhounds  raised  for  racing  each 
year  do  not  exhibit  enough  racing  potential  to  be  successful  at  the  race  track 
and  over  50%  are  killed  before  they  even  reach  the  tracks.  Very  few  live  to  the 
age  of  four  since  even  dogs  that  race  successfully  are  destroyed  to  save  feed 
costs  when  they  stop  earning  money.  In  effect,  the  dogs  literally  "run  for 
their  lives." 

Because  so  many  dogs  have  to  be  killed,  (approximately  30,000-plus  per  year) , 
unprofessional  and  often  inhumane  methods  are  used  to  dispense  of  the  dogs  to 
save  costs,  such  as  having  them  shot,  abandoned,  or  sent  to  be.  used  in 
research.  In  addition,  racing  greyhounds  are  subject  to  a plethora  of;  painful 
racing  injuries  which  they  must  endure  during  their  entire  career. 

3.  ARE  DOGS  TUB  ONLY  ANIMALS  ABOSg)? 

No.  In  order  to  encourage  the  dogs  to'  race  after  mechanical  lures  used  on  the 
racetrack,  most  dogs  are  trained  by  having  thtm  chiise— 1 "livef -lurse,- — The  dogs 
are  allowed  to  catch  up  with  the  live  bait  and  rip  the  small  animals  to  pieces 
in  order  to  develop  a lust  for  blood.  Over  90%  of  greyhound  trainers  believe 
the  use  of  live  lures  is  necessary  to  teach  their  dogs  to  chase  the  mechanical 
lure  during  a race.  Rabbits  are  thd  most  canraonly  used  "live"  bait,  but 
investigators  have  discovered  that- chickens,  guinea  pigs,  and  even  kittens  have 
been  used  on  occasion.  This  training  method  results  in  approximately  100,000 
animals  per  year  suffering  the  trauma  of  being  chased  and  caught  by  the  dogs. 
They  are  often  used  repeatedly  until  ripped  apart  by  the  dogs  or  else  bossed 
onto  a pile  to  die. 

4.  WHY  WOJLD  A STATE  LEGALIZE  SLOI  CHJELTY? 

Because  many  perceive  organized  racing  as  a way  bo  raise  needed  revenue,  they 
are  turning  toward  racing  during  this  time  of  budgetary  crisis,  initially 
unaware  of  the  cruelty  involved. 

5.  GOULD  DOG  RACING  EVER  BE  BLMANE? 

Ideally,  it  is  possible  to  minimize  the  cruelties  in  dog  racing  with  the  first 
step  towards  this  goal  being  the  training  of  dogs  with  artificial  lures  instead 
of  live  animals.  Unfortunately,  from  a practical  standpoint,  this  change  in 
training  method  seems  unlikely  sinoe  greyhound  trainers  believe  it  is  imperative 
for  racing  dogs  to  develop  a lust  for  blood  to  be  successful  racers.  They 
adamantly  refuse  to  use  artificial  lures  even  though  it  has  been  proven  that 
dogs  trained  with  artificial  lures  race  just  as  well  as  dogs  trained  with  live 
bait. 

Dogs  that  have  to  be  killed  because  they  are  no  longer  useful  for  racing  could 
be  euthanized  humanely  by  qualified  personnel  if  1 were  willing  to 
spend  the  money  for  such  service.  However,  the  sp^-  -|j-i  always  require  that 
dogs  be  bred  in  large  quantities  in  the  hopes  of  producing  a few  good  runners. 
And  since  few  dogs  can  find  good  homes  after  a racing  career,  their  lives  will 
be  short  and  usually  unpleasant  due  to  their  exploitation  by  owners  and  trainers 
in  order  bo  make  a "buck."  This  hardly  justifies  the  sport's  existence. 
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6.  wap  oversees  me  racing  mousncr? 


Racing  commissions  exist  in  each  state  to  regulate  the  industry.  However,  the 
main  duty  and  function  of  state  racing  commissions  is  to  generate  revenue  for 
the  state.  Therefore,  if  a oonflict  of  interest  exists  between  revenues  and  the 
welfare  of  animals,  the  animals  are  always  the  losers  since  the  state  has  a 
vested  interest  in  making  sure  the  industry  not  only  survives  but  prospers, 
regardless  of  animal  suffering. 

7.  IS  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  LEGISLATION  THAT  SEEKS  TO  LEGALIZE  DOG  RACING  TO  BE 
WRITTEN  IN  SUCH  A WAY  AS  TO  ELIMINATE  THE  CRUELTY  INVDLVH)  IN  THE  SPCRT? 

No.  While  one  state  attempted  to  do  so,  it  failed  in  its  objective  because  the 
majority  of  greyhound  racing  dogs  are  trained  outside  of  the  states  in  which 
they  race.  It  serves  little  purpose  to  prohibit  the  use  of  live  lures  by  state 
law  if  the  dogs  are  trained  in  other  states,  such  as  Texas  or  Kansas,  and  then 
brought  into  your  state  to  race.  Similarly,  any  laws  requiring  humane 

euthanasia  for  racing  greyhounds  at  the  racetrack  are  of  no  help  to  the  majority 

of  dogs  that  don't  make  it  to  the  track  and  are  disposed  of  in  the  state  where 
they  were  bred  and  trained.  Even  the  dogs  at  the  racetrack  are  usually  removed 
from  the  track  grounds  for  destruction  purposes  and  thus  avoid  any  regulations 
pertaining  to  euthanasia  established  by  state  racing  ccmmissions. 

8.  ISN'T  THE  REVQBE  RAISED  FOR  THE  STATE  SUFFICIENT  JOSTTFICATTON  FOR  THE 
QaiELTY? 

The  amount  of  money  generated  by  greyhound  racing  towards  the  general  state  tax 
fund  might  appear  substantial  on  surface,  but  compared  to  the  states'  total 
budget,  this  amount  is  infinitesimal.  The  average  amount  of  greyhound  racing 

revenue  reported  by  the  states  is  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the 

states'  budget.  The  state  of  Florida,  which  has  18  of  the  48  pari-mutuel 

greyhound  racing  tracks  in  the  country,  generates  only  .7%  of  its  revenue  from 
dog  racing.  It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  pari-mutuel  tax  revenue  is  a 
regressive  form  of  taxation  and  is  merely  a redistribution  of  the  souroes  of  a 
state's  income,  since  money  not  spent  at  the  track  would  probably  be  spent  on 

consumable  goods  upon  which  there  is  a state  sales  tax.  The  money  spent  on 

other  consumable  goods  or  services  would  also  generate  jobs;  thus,  pari-mutuel 
racing  contributes  little  to  the  economic  welfare  of  a oannunity.  And,  of 
course,  no  amount  of  money  is  ever  sufficient  justification  for  cruelty  to 

animals. 

9.  SHOULD  ALL  DOG  RACING  BE  AB0LISHH3? 

At  the  present  time,  all  dog  racing  has  inherent  cruelties  which  should  not  be 
condoned.  Dog  racing  as  it  exists  today  is  nothing  other  than  a "blood  sport" 
since  greyhounds  in  training  are  allowed  to  attack  and  viciously  kill  other 
animals.  For  these  reasons,  dog  racing  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a civilized 
society. 


19  STATES  WHERE  DOG  RACING  IS  ALREADY  LEGAL: 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 


Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 
Nevada  __ 
New  Hampshire 


Oregon 
Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota 
Texas 
Vermont 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


i 
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Right,  greyhounds  pur- 
sue a live  domestic  rab- 
bit attached  to  a 
mechanical  arm  at  a 
Florida  training  track. 
Opposite,  jackrabbits 
such  as  this  one,  con- 
fiscated by  wildlife  of- 
ficers, traditionally  are 
used  to  train  racing 
greyhounds. 


FLORIDA’S  FELONY 

GREYHOUNI 
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RAID 


On  the  fateful  morning,  [Robert]  Mendheim  had  just  fin- 
ished schooling  twenty-two  pups  when  eleven  police  cars 
came  tearing  up  the  mad.  "You'd have  thought  they  were 
after  Bonnie  and  Clyde  or  John  Dillinger,"  Mendheim 
said.  In  addition  to  the  planted  eyewitnesses,  agents 
hiding  in  shrubbery  with  long  distance  lenses  had  taped 
the  entire  [training]  exercise... — Greyhound  USA,  January  1989 
No,  it  wasn’t  Bonnie  and  Gyde  or  John  Dillinger  Florida  law-enforcement 
officers  were  after,  but  greyhound  trainers  suspected  of  breaking  state  law. 
On  the  morning  of  October  4,  1988,  The  HSUS,  with  assistance  from  state 
and  local  law-enforcement  agents,  converged  on  a Lee,  Florida,  greyhound 
training  track  to  arrest  dog  trainers  for  using  live  rab- 
bits as  lures  for  their  charges.  In  the  first  felony  raid 
of  its  kind,  the  Lee,  Florida,  action  followed  the  fust 
successful  infiltration  of  such  a training  operation  in 
the  United  States. 

Robert  Mendheim — one  of  America's  most  promi- 
nent greyhound  owners  with  many  of  the  country's 
most  successful  dogs— was  not  the  target  of  the  sting 
operation.  He  was  just  one  of  several  trainers  charged 
with  releasing  dogs  to  chase  a live  domestic  rabbit  at 
the  training  track  that  morning.  In  all,  a dozen  people 
were  arrested;  four,  including  Mr.  Mendheim  and  track 
owner/operator  George  Frost,  were  charged  with  third- 
degree  felonies,  another  eight  for  misdemeanor 
offenses. 

The  HSUS’s  undercover  investigation  began  in  early 
1988,  after  the  HSUS  Southeast  Regional  Office  in 
TMlahassee  received  an  anonymous  tip  that  someone 
was  dumping  large  numbers  of  jackrabbit  carcasses  in  the  Lee,  Florida, 
area.  A rural  community,  Lee  is  located  sixty  miles  east  of  Tallahassee, 
near  the  Georgia  state  line.  A large  number  of  highly  successful  greyhound 
owners  and  trainers  reside  there. 


Twelvc-dollar  Jacks 

Faster  than  domestic  rabbits,  jackrabbits  are  traditionally  used  in  "cours- 
ing”—releasing  two  or  more  greyhounds  in  an  enclosed  field  to  chase, 
and  ultimately  savage,  a jackrabbit.  “Jacks,"  as  they  axe  called,  arc  widely 
used  for  this  purpose  because  they  dart  about  quickly,  giving  greyhounds 
a good  run  for  their  $12  cost.  The  dogs  eventually  catch  up  with  their  quarry. 


A dozen 
arrested 
for  use 
of  live 
lures 
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tearing  it  apart.  The  HSUS  estimates  that 
90  percent  of  America’s  greyhound  trainers 
believe  that  “bloodying”  a greyhound  in  this 
fashion  is  a vital  first  step  toward  teaching 
a dog  to  chav,  the  mechanical  lure  at  the 
professional  track. 

Jackrabbits  are  captured  primarily  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Crammed  into  tiny 
compartmentalized  crates  without  any  food 
or  water,  they  endure  the  long  haul  by  truck 
to  any  of  a number  of  states  where  they’ll 
be  used  as  bait  In  their  weakened,  dehy- 
drated condition,  it’s  not  uncommon  for 
jackrabbits  to  die  during  transit  or  within 
hours  of  delivery,  so  survivors  are  gener- 
ally used  shortly  after  arrival. 

Live  Rabbits  Whirled  Around  Track 
In  response  to  the  anonymous  call.  The 
HSUS  dispatched  an  investigator  to  the  Lee, 
Florida,  area  to  assess  the  situation.  Using 
a cover  that  gave  the  investigator  wide  ac- 
ceptance among  kennel  owners,  the  HSUS 
investigator  made  numerous  visits  to  the 
Frost  kennels.  There,  in  addition  to  hous- 
ing and  schooling  dogs  for  owners,  George 
Frost  operated  a training  track  where,  four 
mornings  a week,  as  many  as  one  hundred 
greyhounds  came  to  train  on  live  lures. 

Over  the  course  of  several  months,  our 
investigator  spent  a great  deal  of  time  with 
the  suspects  and  gained  extensive  informa- 
tion, not  only  about  the  widespread  use  of 
jackrabbits  throughout  the  state,  but  also 
about  the  use  of  domestic  rabbits  during  the 
second  phase  of  the  greyhound’s  schooling. 

Once  a young  greyhound  has  had  its  share 
of  jackrabbits,  it  graduates  to  the  more 
sophisticated  training  track.  Training  tracks 
can  range  from  small  dirt  circles  with  hand- 
operated  “whirligigs”  to  elaborate  quarter- 
mile  set-ups  with  motorized  mechanical 
arms;  many  such  facilities  operate 
clandestinely  throughout  Florida.  There, 
live  animals— usually  domestic  rabbits, 
although  guinea  pigs,  chickens,  and  even 
cats  have  been  known  to  be  used— are 
fastened  to  the  track's  mechanical  arm  and 
whirled  about  the  track  at  speeds  of  up  to 
thirty-five  miles  per  hour.  As  the  dogs  are 
released  from  the  start  box,  the  bait  is 
chased— and  ultimately  caught— by  the 
greyhounds  when  the  track  operator  slows 
the  mechanical  arm.  The  dogs  are  then 
“teased"  luck  to  the  start  box  by  being 
allowed  to  savage  the  bait. 

The  HSUS  investigator  reported: 

“When  the  mechanical  arm  stopped  at  a 
distance  of  approximately  fifteen  feet  from 
me,  I observed  that  the  domestic  rabbit  was 
still  alive.  Suspended  from  the  mechanical 
arm  by  a rope  around  its  midsection,  the 
rabbit  struggled  to  free  itself.... 

••With  each  successive  run  around  the 


track,  the  rabbit  became  increasingly  dirty 
until  it  looked  almost  brown.  It  was  not 
possible  to  determine  at  what  point  the  rab- 
bit lost  consciousness  or  died,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  mechanical  arm  was  in  constant 
motion. 

“When  I asked  why  the  domestic  rabbits 
must  be  used  live,  I was  told  that  live  rab- 
bits are  what  the  dogs  are  used  to  and  that’s 
what  they  expect.... 

“When  I visited  the  Frost  training  track, 
I was  surprised  to  see  the  large  number  of 
dog  trucks  lined  up,  waiting  to  run  their 
greyhounds  on  live  lures,”  said  the  in- 
vestigator. “And  I was  told  that  many  of  the 
people  who  came  to  the  track  had  travelled 


from  several  counties,  despite  the  fact  that 
what  they  were  doing  was  a felony.  It  just 
didn’t  make  sense  that  so  many  people  con- 
tinued to  use  live  lures,  especially  when  a 
few  training  tracks  in  the  state  had  already 
switched  to  artificial  lures.” 

Artificial  lures,  the  most  popular  of  which 
is  the  jack-a-lure.  are  now  available  to 
greyhound  trainers  as  a humane  alternative 
to  live  bait.  "The  jack-a-lure,  which  is  sim- 
ply a ball  of  fur  fastened  to  a motorized 
rope,  is  used  to  simulate  a jackrabbit."  said 
the  investigator,  who  had  seen  it  in  opera- 
tion several  limes,  "and  it’s  highly  effective 
for  field  training  of  greyhounds."  There’s  no 
measurable  difference  reported  in  the  per- 
formance of  greyhounds  that  have  been 
trained- on  live  lures  and  those  that  pursue 


mechanical  lures  at  the  training  track. 
“Greyhounds  are  sight  hounds,  not  scent 
hounds,”  our  investigator  continued,  “and 
they’ll  chase  after  any  fast  moving  object.” 

The  use  of  live  lures  remains  a standard 
training  practice  throughout  the  industry. 
Greyhound  trainers,  steeped  in  tradition, 
consistently  assert  that  live  lures  give  their 
dogs  the  added  edge  they  need  at  the  track. 

"Some  trainers  go  so  far  as  to  ‘shake  their 
dogs  up’  with  a live  jackrabbit  or  kitten  im- 
mediately before  a race,”  says  HSUS  In- 
vestigator Robert  Baker,  “a  practice  that  is 
not  only  illegal  under  Florida’s  felony  law, 
but  is  considered  a form  of  race  fixing,  as 
well.”  Mr.  Baker  has  been  investigating  dog 


racing  for  six  years.  In  all.  he  estimates  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  animals 
each  year  suffer  the  trauma  of  being  chased 
and  caught  by  greyhounds  in  training  exer- 
cises or  simply  thrown  into  kennels  to  ex- 
cite the  dogs.  Lure  animals  are  often  used 
repeatedly  until  they  arc  ripped  apart  by  the 
dogs  or  are  tossed  onto  a pile  to  die. 

Florida  Unique  in  Many  Ways 

Although  dog  racing  is  legal  in  nineteen 
states,  nearly  40  percent  of  all  racing  in  the 
country  is  conducted  in  Florida,  which  is 
a leading  state  in  the  breeding  and  training 
of  greyhounds  as  well. 

Florida  is  also  unique  in  that,  in  1986, 
following  more  than  a decade  of  legislative 
efforts  by  The  HSUS,  a strong  stale  law  was 


Greyhounds  are  teased  back  to  the  start  box  by  being  allowed  to  rear  at  and 
torment  the  rabbit  dangling  helplessly  from  the  mechanical  arm. 
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enacted  prohibiting  the  use  of  live  lures  for 
the  baiting  of  animals.  F.S.  828.122  makes 
the  baiting  of  animals  a felony  offense,  with 
penalties  up  to  five  years  in  prison  and/or 
a $5,000  fine.  Those  who  attend  the 
“fighting  or  baiting  of  animals"  are  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor  and,  if  convicted,  face  up 
to  one  year  in  prison  and/or  a $1,000  fine. 

“While  several  states  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion that  specifically  prohibits  greyhound 
baiting,"  says  Mr.  Baker,  “Florida  is  unique 
in  that  it’s  the  only  state  where  greyhound 
breeding  and  training  occur  to  any  great  ex- 
tent where  strong  legislation  exists.”  In 
Texas  and  Kansas,  two  leading  states  for 
training,  legislation  prohibiting  live  lures  is 
either  inadequate  or  nonexistent. 

In  1986,  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  adopted  a regula- 
tion prohibiting  the  importation  of 
jackrabbits— considered  to  be  agricultural 
pests— into  the  state.  Previous  to  the  new 
regulation,  tens  of  thousands  of  jackrabbits 
were  being  legally  imported  into  the  stale 
each  year.  Despite  the  new  regulation, 
however,  thousands  of  jackrabbits  continue 
to  be  smuggled  into  the  state,  and,  in  August 
of  1988,  one  supplier  was  cited  and  fined 
by  the  Florida  Game  Commission  for  bring- 
ing jackrabbits  into  the  state  from  Alabama. 


‘Instant  Invasion” 

After  gathering  critical  information  about 
suppliers  illegally  importing  jackrabbits  into 
the  state  and  having  witnessed  and 
photographed  the  use  of  live  domestic  rab- 
bits, the  HSUS  investigator  had  the 
necessary  evidence  to  move.  Because  of  the 
Florida  Game  Commission’s  interest  in  il- 
legal jackrabbit  importation.  The  HSUS  was 
able  to  enlist  that  agency’s  support,  and  an 
investigator  with  the  Florida  Game  Com- 
mission was  introduced  to  and  accepted  by 
greyhound  trainers. 

On  Tuesday,  October  4,  at  5:00  a.m.,  of- 
ficers with  the  Florida  Game  Commission 
and  Madison  County  sheriffs  office  met 
with  the  HSUS  investigator  and  Southeast 
Regional  Director  Marc  Paulhus  to  discuss 
plans  to  carry  out  the  morning  raid.  Most 
present  were  instructed  to  take  their  posi- 
tions within  two  miles  of  the  Frost  training 
track.  Two  officers  proceeded  to  set  up 
videocamera  equipment  in  a wooded  area 
adjacent  to  the  training  track  to  tape  the 
training  exercise. 

At  dawn,  the  HSUS  investigator  and  the 
game  commission  investigator  arrived  at 
the  track  to  observe  training.  Robert  Mend- 
heim,  who  lives  only  a few  miles  from  the 
training  track,  was  first  on  line,  and  a few 
other  greyhound  trainers  were  present, 
awaiuiig  start-up  of  the  track.  At  approx- 
imately 7:35,  a live  domestic  rabbit  was  tied 
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by  the  abdomen  to  the  track’s  mechanical 
arm  and  whirled  once  around  the  track  to 
ensure  that  the  track  was  in  good  working 
order.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  fust  two  grey- 
hounds were  released  to  pursue  the  pathetic 


southeast  office. 

At  press  time,  a continuance  had  been 
issued  for  the  felony  trial  and  no  new  court 
date  had  been  set. 

In  addition  to  the  criminal  charges  against 


Florida  Game  Commission  officers  remove  a dead  domestic  rabbit  from  the 
training  track’s  mechanical  arm  after  the  October  raid.  Florida  has  a strong 
state  law  prohibiting  live  lures  for  the  purpose  of  baiting  animals. 


creature  as  it  whirled  face  down  around  the 
quarter-mile  track.  After  the  initial  run,  the 
dogs  were  teased  back  to  the  start  box  by 
battering  the  live  rabbit. 

After  eighteen  greyhounds  had  raced 
around  the  track,  and  a number  of  additional 
trainere  had  pulled  their  dog  trucks  into  the 
line  of  waiting  vehicles,  the  game  commis- 
sion investigator  gave  the  go-ahead  to 
waiting  units  to  move  in.  “Man,  they  came 
racing  up  in  their  vehicles  and  climbing  over 
the  fences,”  one  greyhound  trainer  was 
quoted  by  the  Madison  County  Carrier.  “Ws 
were  instantly  invaded."  A total  of  eight 
marked  and  unmarked  vehicles  converged 
on  the  property.  Track  owner  Frost,  Robert 
Mendheim,  and  two  others  were  charged 
with  felonies,  while  eight  individuals 
waiting  to  run  their  dogs  were  cited  as  first- 
degree  misdemeanants. 

All  sixty-eight  dogs  present  at  the  time 
were  photographed  and  catalogued,  and  a 
search  warrant  was  obtained.  A search  of 
the  Frost  premises  revealed  evidence 
documenting  the  purchase  of  both  domestic 
rabbits  and  jackrabbits,  which  may  prove 
useful  in  future  prosecution  of  suppliers.  All 
domestic rabbits  on  the  property  were  seized 
and  were  being  cared  for  by  the  HSUS 


those  participating  in  the  baiting  exercise, 
all  individuals  face  severe  penalties  meted 
out  by  the  Florida  Division  of  Pari-Mutuel 
Wagering,  which  regulates  dog  racing 
throughout  the  state.  According  to  that  agen- 
cy’s regulations,  “Any  person  . . . found 
guilty  of  using  or  permitting  the  use  of  rab- 
bits, cats,  or  fowls  or  other  animals  in  the 
training  of  racing  greyhounds  shall  be  fined 
or  suspended  or  both....’’  The  regulations 
go  on  to  specify  that  all  dogs  owned  in  part 
or  whole  by  those  found  guilty  can  be 
barred  from  racing,  not  just  the  sixty-eight 
greyhounds  present  during  thejaid. 

To  date,  the  Florida  Division  of  Pari- 
Mutuel  Wagering  has  been  very  thorough 
in  its  investigation  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  October  raid,  and  The  HSUS 
is  looking  to  that  agency  to  impose  stiff 
penalties,  pending  an  administrative  hear- 
ing, on  those  involved— suspending  hun- 
dreds of  dogs  from  racing.  Such  a move 
would  send  shock  waves  throughout  the  en- 
tire greyhound  industry  and  serve  as  a deter- 
rent to  those  currently  using  live  lures  in 
their  training  regimens. 

Needless  to  say,  the  October  raid  made 
headlines  and  television  coverage  throughout 
the  state,  and  anonymous  tips  have  been 


pouring  in  since.  One,  in  fact,  led  to  the 
November  arrest  of  another  Madison 
County,  Florida,  man  who  was  caught  with 
seventeen  jackrabbits  in  his  pickup  truck. 
(According  to  another  Florida  statute,  it  is 
a misdemeanor  to  possess  nonindigenous 
animals  without  a special  permit.)  At  his 
trial,  that  individual,  employed  by  a well- 
known  north  Florida  greyhound  trainer, 
stated  that  he  purchased  the  jackrabbits  for 
cooking  purposes.  Thereafter,  his  mother 
took  the  witness  stand,  where  she  reportedly 
rattled  off  her  recipe  for  jackrabbit  stew! 

“It’s  particularly  ironic  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  greyhound  trainers  continue  to  use 
live  lures,”  says  investigator  Baker,  “while, 
at  the  same  time,  in  those  states  where  at- 
tempts are  underway  to  legalize  dog  racing, 
industry  leaders  are  telling  legislators  that 
live-lure  baiting  is  an  archaic  practice  that’s 
been  superceded  by  mechanical  lures.” 

“Just  two  years  ago,”  said  our  investigator, 
“Robert  Mendheim  telephoned  our 
Tallahassee  office  to  boast  that  he  was  no 
longer  using  live  lures  in  training.  Look 
where  he  is  today. 

“While  we  are  pleased  with  the  Lee  bust,” 
the  investigator  continued,  “we  realize  that 
it  represents  only  a very  small  step  toward 
getting  the  industry  to  clean  up  its  act.  Dur- 
ing the  investigation,  and  with  all  the  tips 
we’ve  received  since,  it’s  become  very  clear 
that  this  is  a huge  problem  throughout  the 
greyhound  industry,  and  one  we  will  con- 
tinue to  expose  until  it  stops.”  ■ 


THgHsmpoLietf  om 

GREYHOUNDS  RACIN  G- 

.Humane  Society,  of  theiUnited- 
ite  condemns  greybound.racingi 
andgjspmtollyig  ttotrainingf event- 
kbown  asicouning;' in  which  greyhpunds- 
an; released  to  chasc  and  kill  a hare  ora 

Ti^haresjpri  other*  animals  as  lures-. in- 
mining'greyhoundi;  It  is  HSUS  policy' 
therefore,- to  oppose dogracing  because. 
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GOING  TO  THE 

DOGS 

When  we  lose  our  money  at  the  dog 
track,  we  want  to  know  that  It’s 
because  we  picked  the  wrong  dog. 

A story  of  gamblers  and  faith. 


BY  GARY  KARASIK 


On  Much  1 . 1986.  Leonard  Boyette  Jr.  bet  on  the 
dog*  at  the  Hollywood  Greyhound  Track.  It  was  hi* 
lucky  day.  In  two  consecutive  race*  he  picked  not 
only  rh^  winner,  but  thf  aecoDd* thud-place 

Which  meant  that  he  woo  the  twin  trtecta.  Which 
meant  that  (or  hit  12  ticket.  Boyette  look  home 
111  1.000  and  change. 

Which  would  have  been  the  end  of  a happy  story 
except  (or  this: 

In  Apnl  1986.  Boyette  found  in  his  mail  a white 
huunrss  envelope  bearing  the  official  imprint  of  the 
Florida  Division  of  Pan-Muluel  Wagering,  the  state 
agency  charged  with  regulating  Flonda's  wealthy 
and  politically  powerful  racelrack-betung  industry. 
Boyette,  a kennel  operator  who  bad  a contract  to 
race  hu  dogs  at  Hollywood,  knew  that  there  were 
f things  that  particular  ageocy  tnight  want 


what  Leonud  Boyette  found  inaide  the  envelope. 

The  note  written  in  the  same  handwriting  aa  the 
address  consisted  of  a single  sentence:  "Are  you 
■•tie  that  the  Hollywood  Greyhound  Track  owe* 
you  (56.000  from  the  term  truiscu  you  woo  two 
ywaraagoT 


If  it  doc  (or  that  ooe  aenleocc,  it  ii 
doubtful  that  Leonard  Boyette  or  anyone  else  would 
have  discovered  that  two  stale  auditors  and  two 
stale  lawyers  had  all  agreed  that  Boyette  had  been 
underpaid,  that  hia  156.000  had  been  split  among 
•cores  of  other  bettors  by  mistake.  No  ooe  would 
have  known  that  Boyette's  uluannn  was  only  ooe  of 


to  have  been  underpaid  by  1 50.000  each:  that  among 
these  winners  were  South  Flondlana  Brad 
Q».lm  ».>...  sod  Howard  I nvnle  the  gentlemen 
mentioned  on  the  cover  of  this  maginnr.  both  of 
whom  probably  have  a lot  to  think  about  this 
■ No  


track  owners  discovered  the  potential  nrulhoo-dollar 
liability,  they  complained  to  vociferously  that  the 
state  agency  charged  with  keeping  racetracks 
honest  overruled  its  own  auditors  and  lawyers.  The 
tracks  wouldn't  have  tn  pay  after  all,  the  diviaioa 


That  was  when  the  anonymous  letter  went  out. 
Included  with  the  cryptic  note  was  a copy  of  an 
internal  memo  from  an  attorney  in  the  suit's 
Department  of  Business  Regulation  named  Robert 
Bei tier,  which  esplamed  why  Boyette  was  indeed 
owed  the  money. 

The  letter  had  iu  intended  effect:  Boyette  sued 
the  state  far  his  imps >8  winnings,  plus  132,000 


It  also  hut  an  unininvUil  effect:  The  pan-mu! uel 
division  began  an  energetic  search  (or  the  source  of 


your  houses  and  move  tn  I'allahaaaee,  or  you  will 
have  to  find  another  job. 

The  (car  and  kiaihiag  that  has  convulsed  the 

a single  bet.  Since  1931,  when  Florida  reluctantly 
permitted  iu  Qtuena  tn  legally  wager  on  horses  and 
dogs  and  men  with  straw  baskets  an  their  wnsu. 
state  regulators  have  I 


aggressive  in  claiming  the  benefit*  of  the  state1* 
legal  gambling  industry  for  themselves.  They  have 
heen  able  to  increase  their  prufiu  by  dipping  min  the 


anyone’*  memory,  they  have  managed  to  persuade 
legislator*  to  give  beck  same  of  the  stale's  share  of 


fraud  have  £ 

hem  permitted  to  up,  convicted  felnna  have 
been  hired.  And  now  this. 

The  ummpoemg  huainrsa  envelope  that  slipped 
out  of  the  pah-muluci  regulatory  agency  without 


millirni  fVJlar  luhalif  y The  ih^ 

foundation  of  an  entire  industry:  the  public'*  implicit 
trust  ui  lair  treatment  — the  certainty  that  lor  a bed 
day  at  the  track,  they  had  only  their  kick  to  blame. 

Mike  Lane  it  an  unlikely  and  unwilling  source  of 
controversy.  He  is  ag 


e ^aa^greeiivi 

£iter*he  will  agree  only  to  respond  to  direct 
queiboQi  without  volunteering  any  The 

perfect  scrum  laid  But  as  a good  arrnuntanl.  Lane 
goes  by  the  numbers.  And  in  May  of  1987,  the 

Lane  was  doing  a routine  audit  of  the  1985-1986 
season  st  the  Hollywood  Greyhound  Track  when  he 
came  to  the  payoff  of  a twin  Infects  jackpot. 
Normally,  the  payoff  cornea  in  two  parti:  the  jackpot, 
which  is  the  money  left  over  from  previous  tana 
tnfectaa.  which  oo  bettor*  had  won;  and  the  money 
bet  oo  the  current  day's  twin  tnfecta.  But  here  waaa 


An  alarm  rang  m Lane  * head.  He  looked  up  the 
mm  pier  rule  that  governed  tarm  tnfectaa  — Rule 

7Ee£024. 


improve  their  private  farilniea  and  even  pay  ■ 
their  taaea.  And  this  year,  far  the  first  time  m 
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underpayment  on  this  angle  ticket  amounted  to 
$56,000.  The  ticket  holder",  name  wai  Leonard 
Boyette  Jr. 

The  track  didn't  profit  from  Thu  error  — the  only 
one.  who  profiled  were  the  winner,  at  the  firit  leg  at 
the  Ini  ecu  who  were  paid  twice  a.  much  a.  Lane 
thought  they  mould  have  been  paid.  But  since  thoae 
lucky  people  were  not  likely  to  volunteer  to  give  that 
windfall  hack.  Hollywood  definitely  stood  to  suffer 
lev  mistake. 

And  so  did  some  other  tracks.  Mike  Lane  would 
later  estimate  that  there  may  be  as  msny  ss  20 
Instsnrrs  where  Florida  tracks  underpaid  winners  at 
the  twin -ini ecu  (or  super-tn -combo)  jackpot  by  is 
much  as  $1 ,000,000,  and  much  mure  d interest  it 
included.  Depending  on  how  each  of  Florida's  36 
tracks  figured  the  payoffs  — Lane  says  several  did  it 
right  — anyone  who  won  a twui-tn  or 


auper-tri-combo  jackpot  between  September  1985 
and  Oct.  18. 1988.  may  be  owed  massive  bucks 

Lane's  audits  turned  up  three  such 
underpayments:  Nov.  7.  1985.  at  West  Flagler 
Kennel  Club,  for  $47,000  (one  ticket);  March  1, 
1986,  at  Hollywood,  for  $56,000  (Boyette);  Oct.  18. 
1986  at  West  Flagler,  for  $52,000  (three  winning 
tickets). 

Ordinarily  the  names  of  the  ticket  holders  would 
not  be  luted  m the  audit  materials.  Boyette's  name 
was  luted  only  because  he  asked  for  hu  winnings  to 
be  issued  in  check  form  rather  than  carry  home  so 
much  cash.  And  there  were  two  other  names  — the 
owners  of  one  of  the  Oct.  18  West  Flagler  tickets; 
Howard  I im-nln  and  Brad  Shalmaster.  Neither  man 
was  ever  miormed  about  ihu  Until  oow. 

Lane's  discovery  of  the  underpayment  at 
Hollywood  was  reviewed  by  other  auditors.  Lane’, 
colleague.  Expedite  Santiago,  came  to  the  same 
1 Mana  Sanchez. 


Bull 

auditing  department  manager,  disagreed.  So  the 
dispute  was  bounced  to  attorney  Robert  Beitler  in 


the  Department  of  Business  Regulation.  Four 
nmnihi  alter  the  audit,  on  Sept.  25,  Beitler  issued 
hu  opuuun:  Lane  was  right. 

The  auditing  field  supervisor,  Tony  Tufano, 
directed  his  staff  to  comply  with  the  legal  opinion. 
Presumably  this  meant  that  iba  department 
supported  Lane's  finding. 

But  another  six  months  passed,  a™)  no  nnn 


notified  Boyette. 

Long  delays  were  not  unusual  jn  pari-mutuel 
division.  In  January  1987,  the  division  was  put  under 
the  control  of  Billy  Vessels,  a '50s  college  foothill 
star  with  interests  in  real  estate  and  horse  breeding. 
Its  regulatory  function  fell  rapidly  into  disarray.  It 
could  Lake  two  years  before  some  urine  samples  — 
Taken  from  animals  after  anspU-imis  face  results  — 
were  tested  for  narcotics.  Other  ssmples 
mysteriously  disappeared.  In  a sharp  break  with 
previous  policy,  dozens  of  convicted  felons  were 
granted  permission  to  work  at  Florida's  35  tracks.  A 
jockey  who  tried  to  fix  a New  Jersey  race  waa 
licensed  to  ride  in  Florida.  A track  president 
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interceded  to  reduce  igtinit  i 

trainer  who  had  autpeoded  and  $2,000  for 
doping  a bone. 

Clearly  (be  balance  of  power  between  the 


regulated  was  shifting.  Between 
I May  1989. 89  of  the  division'. 


February  1987  and 

90  employees  quit,  many  crying  cronyism. 

Steve  Smith,  a division  investigator  for  8W  yean, 
left  m September  1988  because,  “They  weren’t 
letting  us  do  anything.  They  weren't  fixing  (he 
problems.  Drug  positives  were  going  unchecked.  We 
had  to  get  permission  to  investigate  problems,  had  to 
let  tracks  know  in  advance  we  were  coming  ....  It  ia 
corrupt,  corrupt  to  the  gills.  The  industry  shouldn’t 
be  allowed  to  get  away  with  it." 

Critics  claimed  (hat  the  politically  connected 
Vessels  gave  preferential  treatment  to  fnenda  in  the 
hone-racing  uiduatry  and  undercut  hia  own 
investigator  a.  charges  that  Veasela  denied.  He 


explained  that  he  simply  wanted  a less 
confrontational  approach  that  relied  mote  on  track 
officials  and  less  on  his  investigators.  He  said.  “I  fell 
bite  they  were  trying  to  be  too  tough  an  people.” 
For  the  director  of  an  agency  that  was  supposed 
to  be  a regulatory  watchdog,  he  would  say  the 

Thia.  for  example:  ”1  trust  the  trainers.  I Uke 
them.  I didn't  trust  the  investigators  we  had.” 

And  thia:  ”1  had  a different  outlook  toward  the 
I didn't  consider  them  an  enemy.  I 


Billy  Vessels  took  over  regulation  of  the  racing 
industry  as  part  of  a changing  of  the  guard  in 
Tallahassee.  Bob  Martmea  had  moved  into  the 
governor's  mansion.  The  new  governor  named  Via 
Poole  (currently  chair  uf  the  Florida  ( 


Parry)  bead  of  the  I 
Regulation.  Poole  in  turn  picked  Vessels  to  head  the 
p^THDUtlid  divikJQCL  Afid  YokIi  gilt  the  oM 

manag^rrs^nf  hia  djyiuoo  aod  fll  ft. 

A woman  named  Kathy  Donald  eventually 
became  Vessels' director  of  the  track  audttmg 
operation.  She  began  work  in  February  1988  with  ae 
embarrassing  legacy  from  her  predecessor:  the 
matter  of  Leonard  Boyette.  Bei tier's  npmmn  «r»6"g 
that  Boyette  should  get  his  muaey  wss  now  sis 
months  old  and  nothing  had  been  done. 

Donald  knew  she  had  been  banded  a bt  stick  of 
dynamite,  and  the  handled  it  with  care,  b March  ahe 
seat  a memo  to  Department  of  Bunaeu  ReguLatkMi 
General  Counsel  joe  Sole  — Beider's  bass — with  a 
copy  of  Beider's  opinion  and  a draft  of  a letter  that 
would  instruct  tracks  to  comply.  Her  memo  to  Sole 


The  $1  Million  Dollar  Question 


The  twin  tnfecta,  sometimes  called  the 
tn-super -combo,  ia  not  a bet  for  dabblers.  It  requires 
predicting  the  outcome  of  not  one.  but  two  races; 
and  not  one.  but  all  three  winners  of  each  race. 
That's  easy  enough.  The  complicated  pan  it  how  to 
figure  out  the  payoff.  To  explain  it  requires  an 
enormous  number  of  colons. 

Here's  bow  it  works:  The  racing  program  will 
designate  two  of  that  day’s  races  as  the  twin  tnfecta. 
Bettors  will  pick  three  horses,  in  order,  for  the  first 
race.  Each  ticket  costs  $2.  On  a good  day.  a track 
might  sell  in  eicess  of  60,000  tickets,  creating  a 
total  pool  of  more  than  $ 1 20,000.  Almost  a quarter 
of  that  goes  to  the  track  and  the  state  treasury, 
which  leaves  roughly  100  grand,  split  in  two  pools  of 
$50,000  each.  The  winners  of  the  first  tnfecta  — 
there  might  be  dozens  of  them  — split  the  first 
{50,000.  A typical  winning  ticket  pays  off  hundreds 
of  dollars. 

But  the  winners  of  the  first  race  don’t  stop  there. 
They  alone  are  eligible  to  bet  on  the  second  race. 
Out  of  this  small  group  of  second-round  betturs,  no 
more  than  a handful  will  predict  all  three  places 
correctly.  Which  means  big  money:  The  remaining 


'.  or  as 

it  all. 

Now  it  gets  really  complicated 

racing  professionals  couldn't  get  it  right. 

So  com  plica  led,  it  look  accountants  and  lawyers  to 
figure  K out: 

Sumeluncs.  nobody  picks  (he  second  race 
correctly.  Thai  leaves  our  hypothetical  5U  thou  with 
no  lucky  bctlur  to  claun  it . Wlul  happens?  The 
money  gets  held  uver  until  the  next  twin  triiccla  is 
run.  On  Day  Two  the  wuuiers  of  the  first  race  again 
sphl  half  of  that  day's  pot.  The  winner  (or  winners)  of 
the  second  race  claun  the  other  half  of  the  Day  Two 
pot  PLUS  the  $50,000  left  over  from  the  previous 
day.  The  $50,000  bonus  is  called  a jackpot,  for 

vious  reasons. 

What  happens  if  on  Day  T wo  again  there  are  no 
wuuiers  in  the  second  race?  No  problem:  The 
unclaimed  half  oflheDayTwuputgels  added  to  the 
jackpot,  all  of  which  will  go  lu  the  Day  Three 
winncr(s)ol  the  second  race  in  the  twin  tnfecta. 

The  state  feared  too  large  a jackpot  — a 
temptation  to  race  fixers  and  betting  syndicates  — 
so  it  instituted  a rule  that  capped  the  twui  tnfecta 
jackpot  at  no  more  than  Us  total  on  the  day  it  goes 
above  $ 100.000.  So  if  nobody  wuu  the  second  half  of 
the  pot  on  Day  Two  — let's  say  it  is  $55,000  — this 
brings  the  jackpot  to  $105,000.  Now  the  jackpot  is 
capped. 

Up  to  this  point,  everyone  agrees.  Then  we  get 
to:  Day  Three.  Once  again,  nobody  wuu  the  second 
. \he.l,wi|ijvifcuN  Jlie^unclapnvd  hp|(  i^f  ' 

w — l- • ■ inVA  Su  *'i.S  l ■ m ’■*  ■ 


Day  Three  pot 
because  the  jackpot  u capped.  So  what  do  you  do 
with  all  (he  money?  You  add  it  to  the  first  half  of  the 
Day  Three  pot.  and  give  it  all  to  the  winners  of  Che 
first  race,  making  the  first-half  payoff  twice  as  tug. 

The  million  dollar  question:  What  if  there  u a 
winner  in  the  second  race  on  Day  Three?  Does  he 
get  the  second  half  of  the  Day  Three  pot.  piu  the 
jackpot,  exactly  as  a Day  T wo  winner  would  have? 

Or  does  the  fact  that  (he  jackpot  is  capped  mean 
that  a Day  Three  winner  would  get  ee/jrlhe 
$105,000  jackpot,  and  (hat  the  daily  pot,  which  is 
normally  added  to  the  jackpot,  would  revert  u>  the 
wuuiers  of  the  first  race? 

That's  the  way  Hullywood  Greyhound  Track 
figured  it  on  (he  day  Laniard  Boyette  Jr  was  not 
quite  as  lucky  as  be  thought.  Boyette  got  a $1 1 1 ,000 
jackpot,  and  the  $56,000  from  the  second  half  of  the 
Day  Thro:  pot  was  added  to  the  winnings  of  the  first 
race  winners  — which  meant  that  those  170  lucky 
bettors  took  home  $680  each  instead  of  $340  each. 

Here,  from  DPMW  ride  7 £-6.024.  is  the 
paragraph  that  caused  Hollywood's  problem: 

"U.  at  the  close  uf  any  performance,  the  amount 
accumulated  in  the  Carryover  Jackpot  equals  or 
exceeds  the  $100,000  cap.  tile  Carryover  Jackpot 
shall  be  frozen  until  it  is  won  under  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Twin  Tnfecta  rules.  Thereafter. 
100  percent  of  all  subsequent  contributions,  which 
ordinarily  would  have  been  added  to  the  Carryover 
Jackpot,  will  be  distributed  equally  tnlwiooersof  (he 
fust  race|.“ 

Hollywood  Greyhound  Track  nffmals  won't 
Comment  un  the  nutter.  cxcrjM  to  say  that  Boyette's 
suit  has  "no  merit."  but  Ftui  Lindner.  * computer 
programmer  who  gave  technical  support  to  the 
designers  of  the  rule,  is  less  reticent.  The  payed 
went  exactly  as  the  rule  specified,  he  insists.  There 
was  no  mistake.  The  entire  pool  was  always  uu ended 
to  go  to  the  first-leg  wuuiers  when  the  jackpot  was 
capped. 

"There's  no  way  to  misinterpret  that  rule."  he 
says.  "That  rule  is  perfectly  clear.  The  pruhlem  is 
letting  lawyers  who  know  nothing  about  racing 
uilerprei  it." 

But  the  stale  accountants  and  lawyers  say  the 
problem  is  that  Lindner,  and  Hollywood  track 
officials,  didn't  read  (he  rule  carefully  enough.  They 
were  paying  loo  much  attention  to  (he  last  sentence 
of  the  paragraph  — "...  100  percent  of  subsequent 
contributions  " — and  not  enough  to  the  first. 
They  were  missing  the  crucial  phrase:  the 
"Carryover  Jackpot  shall  be  froaen  serif  if  u wee 
under  the  other  pro* nuns  of  the  Twin  Tnfecta 
rules.”  The  other  pru visum  of  the  rule*  clearly  say 
that  the  second  race  wuuiers  arc  entitled  to  both  the 
C^ryuvqr  Jzskput and  hull  (he  daily  .put.,  .. 
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under  the  prior  adnuuistraljun.  I (eel  1 should  gel 
your  approval  on  it  before  I mad  the  Idlers." 

Sole  reviewed  Beiller'sopuuon,  confirmed  it.  and 
gave  Donald  the  go- ahead  to  send  out  the  letters  to 
the  tracks.  On  Aprd  20.  the  letters  were  sent. 

Then,  to  use  a racing  term,  the  manure  hit  the 
(an. 

Donald  would  later  recap  the  situation  as  follows: 
"I  wrote  a memo  to  all  association  general  managers 
(the  private  owners  of  the  tracks  and  frontons  are 
called  "associations”  | on  4-20-38  inslructingthem 
to  comply  with  Mr.  Beiller's  interpretation.  This 
memorandum  met  with  much  resistance ..." 

There  was  a flurry  of  phone  calls  to  Tallahassee. 
The  track  owners'  basic  argument  was  that  the  way 
Boyette's  twm-trifecu  winnings  were  figured  was 
"standard  industry  practice."  In  other  words: 
Everyone  did  it  that  way.  and  if  the  way  the  rule  was 
written  had  confused  some  auditors  and  lawyers, 
they  shouldn't  be  penalised  for  it. 

Not  everyone  agrees.  "One  of  the  problems  is 
that  there  is  no  standard  industry  practice,”  says 
Dave  Payton,  marketing  manager  for  Arnlote.  one  of 
the  three  pari-mutuel  computing  companies  that 
operate  in  Florida,  and  the  largest  in  the  country. 

"Thu  | the  twui-tri  payoff | is  the  most  confusing 
issue  that  the  wagering  public’s  had  to  deal  with  for 
quite  a while.  Florida  was  among  the  first  three 
slates  to  introduce  the  wager.  Several  states  use 
Florida's  rule  as  a model,  and  many  people  have  tried 
to  introduce  their  own  version. 

"This  problem  doesn’t  arise  much  ui  other  states 
because  they  dun't  cap  their  jackpots.  Or.  rather, 
they  set  jackpot  limns  so  high  they  are  virtually 
uiutUiiublc."  t 

In  most  other  stales,  Amiote  interpets  the  rule 
the  way  Beitler  did:  "You  obviously  don't  want  to  do 
anything  [with  the  moneyl  until  after  the  second 
race.  You  may  have  a legitimate  winner  that  day.  and 
he's  going  to  be  the  one  that's,  I think,  entitled  to 
that." 


This  thing  was  sticky. 

From  Donald’s  memorandum:  “After  discussing 
the  issue  with  Mr.  Vessels,  I decided  to  bold  a 
workshop. . . 

The  “workshop"  on  May  1 1 was  in  fact  a meeting 
of  track  owners  to  decide  if  they  should  get  stuck 
with  repaying  a million  bucks  plus  interest  ui 
misdirected  winnings.  Given  the  invitation  list,  the 
result  of  the  workshop  was  not  surprising. 

Again  in  Donald's  words:  “The  result  of  the 
workshop  was  issuance  of  the  emergency  rule 
clarifying  the  payout . . . and  thus  nullifying 
IBedler’i  legal  opinion.)" 

It  was  official:  The  rule  that  had  gone  against  the 
tracks'  interest  had  been  "clarified.  The  tracks 
would  not  have  to  pay  Boyette,  or  any  other  bettor  in 
the  same  situation,  after  all.  It  was  a classic  example 
of  the  "partnership  style"  the  division  had  adopted. 

And  that  was  nearly  the  end  of  it.  In  September, 
Kathy  Donald  sent  Hollywood's  parent  company  the 
fallowing  letter: 

"The  Division  of  Pan-Mutuel  Wagering  hereby 
grams  approval  to  destroy  all  cashed  tickets  and 
related  Pari-Mutuel  records  of  Investment  Corp.  of 
South  Florida.  Inc.  for  the  85/86  meet."  Also,  the 
records  of  the  audits  themselves  were  slated  for 
destruction. 

But  before  they  could  be  destroyed,  someone  sent 
Boyette  the  fateful  envelope. 


Boyette  waited  a year  and  a half  before  be  acted 
oo  the  information  in  the  envelope.  It  wasn't  that  he 
didn't  care  about  (56.000.  it  was  just  that  he  was  a 
kennel  operator,  and  dog-track  owners  virtually 
control  the  fate  of  the  people  who  supply  the  dogs. 
Only  kennels  under  contract  to  a track  can  race. 


Without  a cuntract,  no  tacuig.  Without  racing,  no 


feed  the  dogs.  Or  the  kennel  owners. 

As  long  as  Uoyellc  wauled  to  race  his  dugs  in 
Florida,  he  would  be  unwise  lu  antagonize  Hollywood 


But  as  of  the  beginning  of  1 990.  Boyette  was  no 
longer  racing  his  dogs.  His  claim  arrived  at  the 
pari-mutuel  division  in  January.  In  February. 
Boyette's  attorney,  Steven  Lieberinan,  filed  suit 
against  the  Hollywood  Greyhound  T rack  in  Broward 
County  Circuit  Court,  asking  for  (56,000  plus 


(32.000  uiteresl. 

Alter  Boyette  filed  his  claim,  division 
investigators  interviewed  him.  They  spent  some 
time  on  the  question  of  why  he  had  wailed  so  long  to 
file.  But  they  really  zeroed  ui  on  something  else: 
Who  had  sent  that  envelope.  Was  there  any  name  on 
it?  Any  return  address?  Any  clue  at  all? 

Boyette  was  no  help. 

On  Feb.  6.  the  Department  of  Business 
Regulation  director.  Van  Jones,  ordered  a state 
investigator  named  John  Pozar  to  find  the  source  of 
the  Boyette  leak.  Pozar.  a spare  and  intense  former 
cop,  says,  “1  wouldn’t  call  it  an  investigation.  I was 
just  talking  to  people."  His  report  reads: "... 
orders  were  that  if  it  could  be  determined  that  a 


division  employee  had  scut  the  information  without 
authority,  a full  investigation  would  then  be 
initialed." 

Among  the  people  Pozar  talked  to  was  Tony 
Tufano  — Mike  Lane  and  Expo  Santiago's 
supervisor.  According  to  Pozar's  report.  Tufano  told 
Pozar  about  an  incident  during  which  he  (T ufano). 
"Lane,  and  Santiago  were  having  coffee  in  the 
cafeteria,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  a 
referral  to  the  Boyette  matter  came  up  and  Lane 
suted.  ‘and  1 have  the  names  of  all  the  other  one*,' 
referring  to  the  other  tracks  that  have  the  same 
problem  with  the  Super  Trifecta.” 

The  report  goes  on.  "Mike  Lane  was  interviewed 
regarding  the  letter ...  and  denied  any  knowledge  of 
who  sent  it." 


But  ultimately  Pozar  concluded.  "Based  on  the 
lack  of  information,  a considerable  passage  of  lime 
since  the  incident  took  place,  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  left  the  division’s  employment,  and  the 
considerable  number  uf  people  who  had  access  to  the 
information,  it  was  determined  that  no  further  action 
be  taken  at  this  tune." 

But  Van  Jones  wasn't  content  to  let  the  matter 
drop:  “It  was  insubordination  to  send  out  these 
documents  after  the  department  had  determined 
that  Boyette's  dauu  was  invalid.  Thete  is  a proper 
process  to  follow  if  an  employee  has  a problem  with  a 
decision." 

A pan-mutuel  division  suffer,  who  would  speak 
only  on  condition  of  anonymity,  responded,  “Ob, 
there's  a process.  But  if  you  use  it,  suddenly  you're 
not  part  of  the  team  anymore.  Your  evaluations  start 
coming  back  Below  Sundard.  You  find  yourself  oo 
the  outside.  Suddenly,  though  you  can’t  put  your 
finger  on  it.  something's  different.  Promotions  you 
were  promised  are  delayed  or  denied.  Your  career 
stalls.  You  might  even  find  yourself  out  of  a job.  But 
there's  a process.  Definitely." 


On  Feb.  20.  Van  Jones  and  Kathy  Donald  flew  to 
Miami,  where  Jones  met  with  his  auditors. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  Jones.  Pozar, 

T ufano,  Santiago  and  Lane.  They  discussed  some 
other  matters,  then  turned  to  the  Boyette  letter. 

“Jones  asked  if  anybody  wanted  to  confess,"  Lane 
recalls. 

"Then  he  tossed  letters  to  each  ul  us  and  said.  'By 
the  way,  I have  some  letters  transferring  your 
positions  to  T allahassee.  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Boyette  case  or  any  of  the  problems  just 
discussed.' 

"Then  Expo|Santiago|  asked,  ‘What  is  the  basis 
for  this  inference  tliat  one  of  the  three  of  us  did  this?* 

"And  Jones  said,  'We  have  a letter  here  that 


indicates  that  one  of  the  three  auditors  in  Miami 
notified  Mr.  Boyette.’  But  he  didn't  produce  the 
letter.  Then  he  said.  I want  you  all  tu  know  that  1‘U 
be  here  all  day  if  any  one  of  you  wants  to  tell  me 
anythuig.' 

"They  gave  us  3(1  days."  Lane  says  now.  "There 
wasn't  enough  lime  to  sell  my  home  or  find  someone 
to  rent  it  to." 

Jones  does  not  dispute  that  the  auditors  were 
informed  of  the  move  to  T allahassee  immediately 
after  they  were  asked  about  who  sent  the  letter  to 

connected  ouly  by  coincidence;  that  the  move  was 
not  meant  as  punishment,  and  that  he  told  the 


auditors  he  very  much  hoped  all  of  them  would  be 
able  to  make  the  move  and  slay  in  their  jobs. 

Lane  and  Santiago's  supervisor,  Tufano,  ovl  that 
after  the  group  meeting  he  met  with  Jones  and 
Donald  — this  time  alrvu* — to  ask  why  he  wa*  being 
transferred. 

"1  couldn't  understand  it.”  he  said.  "I  was  always 
loyaL  1 always  kept  them  informed  of  everything  that 
was  going  on. 

"Jones  told  me.  ‘We  can't  move  only  them.  We 
have  to  move  all  of  you.' 

"We  were  being  punished  because  of  the  Boyette 
thing.  Everybody  knew  it." 

Jones  denies  this.  And  Tufano.  after  talking  so 


freely  at  first,  then  retracted  much  of  what  he'd  said: 
“I'm  talking  too  much,  aren't  I?  I'm  going  t 
myself  in  trouble.  1 always  talk  too  much." 


I to  get 


Retracing  the  above  statements,  he  either  (knjwj 
he  had  said  them,  or  insisted  he  was  being 
misquoted.  When  read  back  the  statement  about  Van 
Jones  telling  him  ‘We  can't  move  only'  the  other 
auditors,  Tufano  said.  "You  heard  that  wrong.  I 
never  said  that.  Jones  is  too  smart  to  have  said 
anything  like  that.  If  you  print  that  I'll  deny  it.  I'll 
make  you  look  silly." 


Most  of  the  slate's  racetracks,  where  the  auditors 
must  do  their  work,  are  within  a few  hours  drive  of 
Miami,  but  an  expensive  plane  trip  from  Tallahassee. 
The  auditors  thought  that  moving  them  from  South 
Florida  to  Tallahassee  was  obviously 
counterproductive. 

But  the  division  managers  defend  the  move. 
"They  were  out  of  control  down  there."  says  Kathy 
Donald.  "There  was  no  supervision.  We  weren't 
getting  the  work  out  uf  them  we  needed  to." 

But  in  the  same  interview  she  conceded  that  Mike 
Lane  did  60  percent  of  the  audits  statewide,  and  said 
that  Expo  Santiago  was  the  "best  auditor  we  have." 

Jones'  explanation  was  more  careful  'it  was 
inefficient  having  them  in  Miami.  We  needed  them 
here  [in  Tallahassee|.  Under  our  new  team-auditing 
program,  we  need  them  where  they  can  talk  to  each 
other  and  work  tugetner." 

Asked  about  the  added  expense  of  travel,  food  and 
lodging  when  auditors  have  to  go  to  the  Miami  area. 
Jones  replied,  "Travel  will  be  a little  more 
expensive,  but  on  balance,  having  the  auditors  here 
will  be  more  productive.  We  always  intended  to 
move  them." 

Recently,  the  division  announced  that  it  would  no 
longer  do  as  many  audits,  citing  a “shortage  of 
money  (or  travel  expenses." 

Epilogue: 

Expedite  Santiago  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
auditors  who  made  the  move  to  Tallahassee.  Tony 
Tufano  quit  and  became  an  accountant  for  the  Dade 
County  Department  of  Public  Works.  Mike  Lane 
could  not  sell  his  house  in  tune,  and  could  not  afford 
to  move  to  Tallahassee  for  a job  that  had  become 
somewhat  unpleasant  anyway.  He  had  to  quit,  and  is 
sull  unemployed  today.  He  is  a reluctant 
interviewee.  The  first  time  he  heard  that  a reporter 
wanted  to  talk  to  him.  he  ran  out  the  back  door  of  the 
Divisuui  of  Pari-Mutuel  Wagering  division's  Miami 
offices,  where  he  had  returned  far  papers  be  needed 
in  his  search  for  a new  job. 

Tracked  to  his  borne,  he  said:  “I  know  they  think  1 


sent  that  envelope  to  Boyette,  but  I didn't.  It  could 
have  been  any  of  40  people.  I don’t  want  DPM  W 
thinking  l volunteered  anything.  I'm  trying  to  get 
another  job  with  the  stale,  and  These  people  have  a 
very  long  reach.” 

Billy  Vessels  was  eventually  eased  out  of  the 
division  directorship  and  into  a newly  created  job 
called  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Pari-Mutuel 
Commission,  in  which,  according  to  his  new  job 
description.  Vessels  “works  directly  with  PM W 
commissioners,  communicates  between  them  and 
the  Secretary,  and  schedules  meetings.” 

Vessels  was  unavailable  for  comment  on  any  part 
of  this  story. 

Vessels5  boss,  Steve  McNamara,  the  director  of 
the  Department  o l Business  Regulation  who 
replaced  Van  Poole,  said  he  didn’t  know  where 
Vessels  was  either:  “He  went  on  leave  right  alter 
the  legislative  session.  He's  entitled  to  do  that.  It 
was  a very  intense  session.  Billy  works  hard,  but  he’s 
very  good  at  what  he  does.  I’ve  heard  no  complaints 
from  the  Commissioners." 

McNamara  didn't  know  whether  Vessels  was  on 
administrative  or  medical  leave  or  when  he’d  be 
back,  exactly,  a situation  that  DBR  Director  of 
Personnel  Services  Paul  Bechstien  admits  is  “a  little 
unusual.’’ 

“Generally,"  says  Bechstien,  an  employee  would 
tell  his  supervisor  what  type  of  leave  he  was  on  and 
when  he’d  be  returning.” 

Kathy  Donald  is  still  the  director  of  the  state's 
track  auditing  operation. 

When  asked  bow  she  justified  overruling  her  own 
auditors  and  legal  counsel,  and  on  her  own  authority 
issuing  the  emergency  “clarification"  of  the  tnfecta 
rule.  Donalds  shrugged  and  said,  “1  was  new  and  this 
dropped  in  my  lap.Tprobably  nude  other  mistakes 
too.  If  1 had  it  to  do  over  again.  I’d  give  it  to  Legal  and 
get  out  from  under  it.” 

Leonard  Boyette  is  “on  extended  vacation” 
according  to  his  attorney.  His  phone  is  disconnected. 

As  is  the  phone  for  Howard  Lincoln,  one  of  the 
two  owners  of  the  winning  ticket  mentioned  on  the 
cover  of  this  magazine.  Lincoln's  partner.  Brad 
Shai master,  has  an  unlisted  phone  number.  His 
father,  Sumner  Shafmaster , listed  as  an  attorney  in 
the  Yellow  Pages,  was  called  at  1 1 a.m.  one  weekday 
morning. 

“Thu  u a little  early  for  Brad,”  the  elder 
Shafmaster  said.  “He  usually  sleeps  late.”  He 
promised  to  pass  along  an  urgent  request  for  his  son 
to  call  back. 

He  never  did. 

So  for  Brad  and  Howard,  there  is  one  final 
message:  _ 

Have  a nice  day.  m 


CAR  Y KARASIK  n a free-lance  writer. 
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Alvaro  Posada- Salazar  of  the  Hbrld  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Anitruds  oversees  that 
organization's  booth  and  its  display  of  HSUS  materials  at  the  CITES  conference. 


Kong  to  trade  the  ivory  it  is  holding.  For- 
tunately, with  the  active  support  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  that  ill-conceived  resolution  was 
resoundingly  defeated. 

The  Appendix  I listing  is  not  an  end  to 
our  efforts  to  protect  this  most  magnificent 
of  species— it  is  just  a beginning.  The 
HSUS  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  have  the 
African  elephant  declared  an  endangered 
species  under  the  U.S.  Endangered  Species 
Act,  which  would  end  all  domestic  ivory 
uade.  More  than  86000  citizens  sent  cards 
or  letters  or  signed  petitions  urging  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  list  the  African 
elephant  as  endangered.  We  are  continuing 
to  educate  consumers  not  to  buy  or  wear 
ivory.  Activists  should  now  urge  Congress 
to  spend  money  where  it  is  needed,  on  anti- 
poaching  and  conservation  programs  in 
Africa.  The  U.S.  government  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  assistance  funds  in  Africa, 
and  animal  protectionists  should  work  to  see 
some  of  these  funds  spent  to  protea  Africa’s 
wildlife  heritage. 

In  its  closing  remarks,  the  Kenyan  CITES 
delegation  made  an  eloquent  statement 
using  a distinctly  African  metaphor: 

All  of  Africa  is  like  the  elephant  The  ele- 
phant uses  its  large  ears  to  hear  and  gather 
in  distant  sounds.  Africa  has  heard  distant 
sounds  from  the  entire  world,  and  events  far 
and  wide  were  felt  throughout  Africa.  In 
rum,  the  elephant  uses  its  trunk  to  trumpet 
to  its  family  members  vUtat  it  has  heard  from 
far  and  wide. 


Africa  trumpeted  to  the  world  at  the  CITES 
conference  that  it  needs  the  greatest  protec- 
tion that  CITES  can  provide  to  its  elephants 
and  significant  international  assistance  to 
allow  African  elephant  populations  to 
recover  from  the  devastation  that  ivory  con- 
sumption has  caused. 

The  CITES  conference  approved  the 
transfer  to  Appendix  1 of  several  other  spe- 


cies now  endangered  due  to  excessive  trade. 
These  include  several  bird  species  en- 
dangered due  to  the  international  pet  trade 
(including  the  Tucuman  Amazon  parrot,  Q- 
liger's  macaw,  and  Moluccan  cockatoo). 

It  is  frustrating  to  see  at  every  CITES 
conference  the  necessity  of  placing  several 
nmte  |wn\M  species  on  A^wnlu  I.  Alter 
depleting  these  particular  species,  the  inter- 
national pet  trade  merely  transfers  its  efforts 
and  interests  to  species  not  yet  endangered. 
We  will  be  working  very  hard  between  now 
and  the  next  CITES  conference  to  amass 
(he  evidence  necessary  to  convince  the 
CITES  parties  that  the  time  has  come  to  put 
a hall  to  the  trade  in  wild-caught  tropical 
birds  for  the  international  pet  trade.  We  are 
also  continuing  our  efforts  to  educate  con- 
sumers that  they  should  be  ashamed  to  pur- 
chase furs,  ivory,  or  imported  wild  animals. 
Since  the  United  Slates  is  by  far  the  world's 
largest  importer  of  much  Uve  wildlife  and 
many  wildlife  products,  the  resulting  con- 
sumer upheaval  could  go  a long  way  in  sav- 
ing our  precious  international  wildlife 
heritage.— John  W.  Grundy,  HSUS  vice 
president  for  wildlife  and  environment,  and 
Susan  Lieberman.  associate  director,  HSUS 
department  of  wildlife  and  environment 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Hounding  Racing  in  Its  Stronghold 

HSUS  fights  greyhound  cruelty 


Oi 


n October  W,  1989,  a white  Ford 
diesel  truck  with  custom  trailer 
began  its  journey  from  some- 
where out  west.  Its  destination  was  St. 
Elmo,  Alabama,  a small  town  west  of 
Mobile;  its  cargo,  330  jackrabbits.  At  the 
same  time,  staff  members  of  The  HSUS’s 
Southeast  Regional  Office,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS),  and  the 
Alabama  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
made  their  way  to  a rendezvous  with  the 
truck  when  it  arrived  at  the  home  of  George 
McCarron  during  the  early  morning  hours 
of  the  fifteenth. 

The  truck  was  scheduled  to  make  only 


a brief  stopover  in  St.  Elmo  to  switch 
drivers.  Then,  as  it  had  for  years,  it  was  to 
travel  through  south  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
making  stops  along  the  way  at  gas  stations, 
restaurants,  and  hotel  parking  lots  to  deliver 
crates  of  jackrabbits.  The  customers  were 
greyhound  owners  and  trainers  who  would 
use  the  jackrabbits  to  train  their  dogs  in  a 
practice  called  “coursing.”  Many  of  the 
buyers  were  from  Florida,  but  the  truck  had 
not  entered  that  state  since  wildlife  officers 
began  a crackdown  on  the  importation  of 
jackrabbits  in  the  winter  of  1988. 

On  October  15,  the  truck  made  no  such 
deliveries.  As  its  driver,  Jerry  White  of 
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HSUS  staff  members  uttd  a veterinarian  gently  remove  a jackrabbit  from  a crate.  Lacey 
Act  violations  have  been  alleged  against  two  men  in  the  Alabama  case. 


Mobile,  pulled  into  the  McCarron  yard, 
USFWS  agent  Mike  Lucckino  calmly 
stepped  out  of  the  bushes  across  the  street 
and  strolled  up  the  driveway.  Other  officers 
followed,  along  with  HSUS  staff.  The  two 
men  offered  no  resistance  as  their  bloody 
trade  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

■'Coursing”  involves  releasing  a live 
juckrubbit  into  un  enclosed  field  to  be 
chased,  caught,  and  tom  to  shreds  by  rac- 
ing greyhounds.  Sometimes,  the  rabbit’s 
back  legs  are  broken  to  ensure  that,  while 
it  can  still  give  a good  chase,  it  cannot 
escape.  Trainers  believe  that  “jacks"  are 
necessary  training  tools  to  make  their  dogs 
(aster  and  more  agile. 

Since  jackrabbits  are  not  indigenous  to  the 
southeast,  where  the  majority  of  greyhound 
training  and  racing  takes  place,  they  must 
be  brought  in  from  southwestern  states  such 
as  Texas  and  New  Mexico* 

Ken  Johnson,  HSUS  southeastern  re- 
gional invesugator,  began  his  undercover 
work  on  the  use  of  jackrabbits  by  the 
greyhound  industry  soon  after  he  joined  The 
HSUS  in  January  1989.  Using  an  alias,  he 
contacted  greyhound  owners  throughout  the 
southeast  and  slowly  gathered  information 
on  jackrabbit  suppliers:  George  McCarron 
was  the  largest,  with  shipments  of  several 
hundred  each  week.  Mr.  McCarron  paid  up 
to  $8  for  each  jackrabbit.  then  sold  them 
for  $15  each.  Such  possessions  were  ap- 


parent violations  of  Alabama  law,  and 
although  only  misdemeanors,  important  to 
the  HSUS  case. 

We  worked  with  the  USFWS  to  docu- 
ment transactions  and  collect  sufficient  in- 
formation to  convince  the  U.S.  Attorney  that 
Mr.  McCarron  and  his  accomplices  were 
in  possible  violation  of  the  ledcral  Lacey 
Act.  which  prohibits  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  possession  of  wildlife  and 
wikllde  products  if  moved  illegally  from  one 
state  or  country  to  another.  Violations  of  the 


Act  carry  penalties  of  up  to  five  years  in 
jail  and/or  a $25(1000  fine. 

After  ten  long  months,  the  USFWS 
believed  it  had  enough  documentation  to 
act.  The  jackrabbits  were  seized,  as  were 
the  truck,  trailer,  and  sales  receipts  contain- 
ing the  names  of  some  of  Mr.  McCarron’* 
customers.  Without  the  customized  vehicle, 
Mr.  McCarron  was  out  of  business.  One 
vital  link  in  the  greyhound  industry’s  chain 
of  cruelty  had  been  broken. 

For  HSUS  staff  and  USFWS  agents,  the 
early  morning  raid  was  only  the  beginning 
of  a longer  day.  Even  though  the  jackrab- 
bits  had  been  spared  agonizing  deaths  in  the 
jaws  of  the  dogs,  they  could  not  be  saved. 
Forty-seven  were  dead  on  arrival,  others  lay 
in  the  crates  so  near  death  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  whether  they  were  still 
breathing.  Still  others  had  open,  b foody 
wounds  from  their  capture  or  from  bashing 
the  sides  of  (he  wooden  crates  in  desperate, 
but  futile,  attempts  to  flee.  Nearly  all  of  the 
survivors  were  in  shock  from  the  trip  and 


•In  earlier  years,  some  rabbits  arrived  m plane  in 
South  Florida,  with  escapers  even  establishing 
breeding  populations  aiuund  Ibe  runways  si  unc  air- 
ports. The  Florida  Game  and  Freshwater  Fish  Com- 
mission issued  permits  io  three  suppliers  Ihu  allowed 
■hem  lo  bring  up  lo  500  )ackr*b6iu  a week  cadi  in- 
to Ihe  Slate.  AU  this  changed  in  WHO.  when  the 
Florida  legislature  passed  a law  making  the  hading 
ot  greyhounds  with  live  animals  a felony.  The  tame 
commission  soon  alter  banned  the  posw-ssam  ot 
JackrabtoiU. 
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Greyhounds  are  allowed  to  maul  a domestic  rabbit  at  the  Frost/ Brown  training  truck  in 
J9B&  Four  men  charged  in  the  Florida  case  were  acquitted  last  Jail. 


weak  from  days  without  food  or  water. 
Returning  them  to  their  native  habitat  was 
impossible,  as  it  was  unlikely  uny  could 
withstand  the  trip.  With  the  assistance  of 
Joan  Richardson  of  the  Mobile  SPCA  and 
a local  veterinarian.  Dr.  AJbert  Gaston,  Jr., 
each  jackrabbil  was  injected  with  a humane 
euthanasia  solution.  Fur  all,  it  was  a quiet 
end  to  a terrifying  journey. 

George  McCanon  and  Jerry  White  are 
now  being  charges  of  violating  Alabama 
wildlife  regulations  prohibiting  the  posses- 
sion of  jackrabbits.  The  penalty  is  a max- 
imum of  six  months  in  jail  and/or  a $500 
fine.  A federal  grand  jury  has  recently  in- 
dicted both  men  on  Lacey  Act  violations. 
Charges  of  cruelty  to  animals  may  be 
brought  under  Alabama  law. 

The  October  15  raid  has  disrupted  the 
main  source  of  jackrabbits  to  greyhound 
trainers,  but  the  trade  has  not  been  stopped. 
Other  suppliers  are  going  further  under- 
ground, refusing  to  abandon  the  easy  money 
that  comes  with  trafficking  in  animals.  The 
HSUS  Southeast  Regional  Office  is  con- 
tinuing its  investigation  and  hopes  similar 
charges  can  be  brought  against  these 
individuals. 

The  Alabama  raid  comprised  only  one 
part  of  a larger,  more  in-depth  investigation 
of  cruelties  within  the  greyhound  industry 
in  the  Southeast.  Charges  are  pending  in 
Putnam  County,  Florida,  for  the  use  of  live 
and  dead  animals  in  the  training  of  racing 
greyhounds,  and  a Florida  greyhound  CNvner 
is  being  cruelty  charges  after  allowing  his 
dogs  to  starve  almost  to  death  in  their  cages. 

Alter  months  of  undercover  surveillance, 
four  kennels  and  a centralized  training  track 
near  the  town  of  Putnam  Hall  were  raided. 
The  local  sheriffs  department,  the  Division 
of  Pari-Mutuel  Wigering,  and  the  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission 
moved  in  with  HSUS  staff  as  a rabbit  at- 
tached to  a mechanical  arm  was  spun 
around  the  track  with  greyhounds  in  hot 
pursuit.  During  a search  of  all  the  proper- 
ties, one  greyhound  owner  was  found  to 
have  numbers  of  dead  domestic  rabbits  and 
jackrabbits  in  a freezer. 

In  the  north  Florida  town  of  Live  Oak, 
a different  type  of  tragedy  began  to  unfold 
in  August  1989.  The  Southeast  office  was 
contacted  by  two  area  humane  societies  after 
they  received  numerous  complaints  about 


a local  greyhound  kennel.  Margaret  Smith, 
director  of  the  Lake  City  Animal  Shelter 
and  an  experienced  animal -cruelty  in- 
vestigator, was  appalled  at  her  findings 
when  she  visited  Imperial  Kennels.  More 
than  100  greyhounds  were  in  varying 
degrees  of  starvation  and  neglect,  some  with 
open  wounds,  others  covered  with  ticks. 
The  facility  was  in  disrepair  and  the  clogs' 
cages  were  filthy.  Two  greyhounds  had  to 
be  euthanatized  immediately. 

Days  later,  73  more  dogs  had  to  be 
destroyed.  Kennel  owner  Don  Mitten  agreed 
to  the  euthanasia  of  his  animals  but  then 
foiled  to  provide  a proper  burial,  leaving 
them  to  rot  in  the  hot  Florida  sun.  The  case 
got  national  press  coverage  when  neighbors 
started  complaining  and  were  finally  forced 
to  bury  the  dead  dogs  themselves. 

Ken  Johnson  visited  the  property  soon 
after  and  described  the  remaining  dogs  as 
“breathing  skeletons."  Though  the  owner 
was  to  have  made  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  these  greyhounds,  authorities  returned  to 
the  property  a month  later  and  euthanatized 
all  but  six. 

Don  Mitten  and  the  kennel's  caretaker, 
Debbie  Johnson,  have  been  charged  with 
cruelty  to  animals  and  abandonment.  Mr. 
Mitten  and  Ms.  Johnson  have  fled,  and  war- 
rants have  been  issued  for  their  arrest.  The 
National  Greyhound  Association  has  per- 
I manently  revoked  Mr.  Mitten’s  registration 


privileges.  No  other  racing  greyhounds  will 
ever  suffer  in  his  custody. 

Unfortunately,  another  earlier  undercover 
greyhound  operation  came  to  a much  less 
successful  conclusion.  On  October  4,  1988, 
a ten-month  undercover  operation  by  The 
HSUS  into  the  use  of  live  rabbits  to  train 
racing  greyhounds  in  Lee,  Florida,  had 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  twelve  people,  four 
of  whom  were  charged  with  felonies  under 
a state  law  that  prohibits  the  “baiting"  of 
greyhounds  with  live  animals  (see  the 
Spring  1989  HSUS  News).  The  other  eight 
were  charged  with  misdemeanors  for  at- 
tending the  activity. 

The  raid  was  conducted  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission,  which  videotaped 
that  morning’s  training  practice.  The  video 
showed  a live  domestic  rabbit  being  tied  up- 
side down  to  a mechanical  arm,  which  was 
then  moved  around  the  track  at  speeds  of 
up  to  thirty-five  miles  per  hour  as  pairs  of 
greyhounds  were  allowed  to  chase,  catch, 
and  brutalize  the  animal. 

The  state  Division  of  Pari-Mutuel  Vifcger- 
ing,  which  regulates  Florida  greyhound 
racetracks,  held  administrative  hearings  in 
August  of  1989  to  determine  whether  its 
own  regulations  had  been  violated  at  the 
Frost/Brown  training  track.  HSUS  In- 
vestigator Gail  Fisnitz  was  the  key  witness 
in  the  hearing  as  she  testified  about  her 


S 
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undercover  work.  A few  months  later,  the 
Division  released  its  decision.  Ten  people  in- 
volved at  the  track  had  their  licenses  sus- 
pended for  periods  ranging  up  to  five  years. 

However,  on  November  16,  1989,  the  four 
men  charged  with  felonies  were  found  not 
guilty  by  a Madison  County  jury.  The  follow- 
ing editorial,  entitled  "Live  Lures:  Jurors 
Took  the  Law  into  Their  Own  Hands,”  ap- 
peared in  the  "Opinion"  section  of  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat,  November  22, 1989: 
They're  guilty 
They're  not  guilty 

They  're  a greyhound  track  owner,  George 
W.  Frost  Jr.  ; greyhound  owner  Robert  E. 
Mendheim;  and  greyhound  trainers  Luis 
Rodriquez  and  David  Gibson,  who  par- 
ticipated in  using  live  rabbits  to  truin  some 
hounds  on  a day  last  year  when  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  hbter  Fish  agents  were  on 
hand  with  a video  camera. 

The  foursome  broke  the  Florida  law 
which  makes  it  a felony  to  use  a live  rabbit 
as  bait  to  truin  greyhounds.  They  didn  T deny 
breaking  the  law.  The  stale  Division  of  Hiri- 
mutuel  Wagering  revoked  their  pari-mutuel 
licenses  last  month  because  of  their  actions. 

But.  in  Mudison  County,  a six-member 
jury  took  the  law  in  its  own  hands.  Jurors 
considered  the  offense  a wink-and-nod  af- 
fair and  acquitted  the  four. 

The  use  of  live  lures  is  u grotesque  prac- 
tice. Even  the  conservative  Florida  legis- 
lature recognized  that  in  1986  by  making  the 
use  of  live  rabbits  as  training  bail  a felony, 
punishable  by  up  to  five  years  in  jail  and 
a fine  of  $5.00(1 

Taking  a live  rabbit,  hanging  it  upside  down 
on  a mechanical  arm  and  setting  dogs  aching 
to  kill  to  chase  it— that ‘s  a good  definition  of 
terror;  an  apt  description  of  cruelty 
Florida  has  18  greyhound  tracks  and 
more  than  400  training  farms.  The  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States,  which  in- 
stigated the  investigation  that  led  to  the  Oc- 
tober 4,  1988,  arrests,  is  focusing  on  train- 
ing practices  in  Florida  because  they  affect 
50  percent  of  the  greyhounds  that  nice  in 
the  United  States. 

Other  countries,  other  states  have  plenty 
of  raeuxg  success  without  using  live  bait.  Bui 
old  ways  die  hard— especially  in  this  part 
of  Florida. 

Despite  the  jury's  acquittal  of  the  four, 
the  Humane  Society  and  the  Game  Com- 


mission should  continue  to  press  Florida  dog 
owners  and  truiners  to  clean  up  their  acts. 

Even  though  they  lost  the  buttle  in  the 
courtroom  in  Madison,  they  did  not  come 
away  empty-handed. 

The  fact  of  the  trial  itself  will  have  a chill- 
ing effect  on  truiners,  who  more  assuredly 
don  'i  desire  even  a victorious  day  i/I  court. 

And  Florida's  many  truiners  utul  dog  I 


9f  fashion  isn't  about  freedom  of  choice, 
what  is?  Freedom  of  choice  is  not  only 
essential  to  the  fashion  industry,  it  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  country."  So  reads 
the  text  of  a recent  Fur  Information  Coun- 
cil of  America  (RCA)  advertisement  to  be 
placed  in  periodicals  around  the  country. 
The  fur  industry  is  reeling  from  another 
year  of  what  even  it  can  only  optimistically 
report  as  "flat"  sales,  and  the  forecast  for 
the  1989-90  season  is  gloomy.  According 
to  a recent  report  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  August  1989  lur  imports  de- 
clined 13.1  percent  compared  to  the  same 


owners  should  look  beyond  the  acquittal  to 
the  lost  pari-mutuel  licenses. 

The  suite  cf  Florida  is  serious  about  stop- 
ping the  use  of  live  lures  in  training.  Even 
if  a jury  cf  six  in  Madison  isn  't. 

Hailing  greyhound-racing  cruelty  con- 
tinues to  be  a high  priority  for  The  HSUS  arid 
its  regional  offices.— Laura  Sevan.  HSUS 
Southeast  regional  progrum  coordinator 


period  in  1988. 

The  HSUS  wholeheartedly  agrees  that 
consumers  and  the  public  should  have  the 
freedom  to  choose.  However,  the  fur  in- 
dustry would  have  consumers  choose  on  the 
basis  of  incomplete  knowledge  and  the  most 
shallow  of  values— that  no  price  in  terms 
of  animal  suffering  and  cruelty  is  too  great 
to  pay  for  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  fur 
fcishion.  We  believe  that  consumers  have  the 
right— even  (he  duty — to  know  not  only  the 
composition  of  a fur  product,  but  also  how 
that  product  is  produced.  That  is  why  we 


fed  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  con- 


An  HSUS  billboard  in  Georgia  proclaims  our  uiui-fur  message.  Billboards  appeared 
in  more  than  twenty  cities  in  our  autumn  fur  cunqtuign. 


CAMPAIGNS 

Fur  on  the  Run 

Our  campaign  continues — and  yields  results 
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Jackrabbits  such  as  this  one,  confiscated  by  wildlife  officials,  are 
brought  into  the  Southeast  to  train  racing  greyhounds. 


NEW  LAWS 
IN  TEXAS 

The  Texas  legislature 
recently  passed  two  im- 
portant laws.  H.B.  948 
set  requirements  for  the 
mandatory  sterilization 
of  animals  adopted 
from  public  and  private 
animal  shelters.  Under 
i i i the  new  law,  adult  ani- 
j— p mals  must  be  spayed  or 
neutered  within  thirty 
(/}  days  of  adoption.  Pup- 
i i pies  and  kittens  must 
— J undergo  the  surgery  be- 
— ) tween  six  and  eight 
(/J  months  of  age. 

H.B.  187  allows 
Texas  courts  to  release 
animals  cruelly  treated  by  their 
owners  to  the  care  of  nonprofit 
animal  shelters  for  preferred 
disposition.  Prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law,  animals  seized 
during  cruelty  investigations 
had  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 
Animal  protectionists  feared 
that  the  original  owners  would 
eventually  regain  possession  of 
such  animals. 

State  legislators  are  consider- 
ing laws  to  restrict  so-called 
“canned  hunts."  If  passed,  H.E 
232  would  ban  hunting  of  large 
cats,  hyenas,  and  bears  in  con- 
finement. The  HSUS  Gulf 
States  office  strongly  supports 
the  proposed  law. 

CATTLEMEN 
HEAR  CALL 

In  August,  Gulf  States  Regional 
Director  James  Noe  addressed 
livestock  producers  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Texas  In- 
dependent Cattlemen’s  Associ- 
ation. Mr.  Noe  urged  conferees 
to  stop  delivering  injured  and 
diseased  animals  to  auction  and 
called  upon  them  to  report  any 
intentional  abuse  of  animals  by 
auction  staff.  ■ 


JACKRABBIT 
SALE  STOPPED 

An  almost-year-long 
investigation  by  The 
HSUS  has  put  an 
Alabama  man  out  of 
the  business  of  selling 
jackrabbits  for  use  in 
the  training  of  racing 
| — greyhounds.  Greg  Sal- 
CO  ter  of  Repton,  Florida, 
pleaded  guilty  to 
t— 1 — I charges  of  illegal  pos- 
it session  and  sale  of  the 
I ~ animals.  He  received  a 
ZD  $3,800  fine  and  two 
rj  years’  probation. 

(_/")  Jackrabbits  brought 

* from  New  Mexico  by 

Mr.  Salter  were  sold  to 
trainers  throughout  the  South- 
east. The  greyhound  trainers 
buy  rabbits  then  turn  them 
loose  in  fields  to  be  chased  and 
tom  apart  by  their  dogs,  a prac- 
tice called  coursing. 

Three  men  found  on  Mr. 
Salter’s  property  were  training 
dogs  with  live  rabbits  the  day 
of  the  raid.  All  were  found 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
These  cases  marked  the  first 
time  anyone  in  Alabama  had 
been  charged  with  cruelty 


for  coursing. 

Richard  Gaines,  who  bought 
rabbits  from  Mr.  Salter, 
pleaded  guilty  to  possession  of 
jackrabbits  earlier  this  year.  His 
arrest  by  Florida  wildlife  of- 
ficers was  based  on  a tip  by  an 
HSUS  investigator. 

PROBLEMS  AT 
FLORIDA  SHELTERS 

The  small  town  of  Crestview 
will  soon  have  a new  animal 
shelter.  HSUS  southeast  office 
staff  worked  with  a local  citi- 


zens’ group  to  demand  im- 
provements in  animal  control 
after  serious  problems  had  been 
reported  in  the  local  press. 

City  council  members  agreed 
to  renovate  the  dilapidated 
shelter  building.  Within  six 
months,  the  city  will  build  a 
new  facility  based  upon  HSUS 
recommendations. 

Such  concern  is  not  as  visi- 
ble at  the  Blountstown  shelter. 
The  HSUS  investigated  the 
operation  of  that  North  Florida 
facility  after  the  bones  of  dogs 
were  found  behind  the  building. 
It  is  the  second  time  in  four 
years  that  the  shelter  has  been 
investigated  for  improper  treat- 
ment of  its  animals. 

SAYING  NO  TO 
SEA  WORLD 

The  death  of  a killer  whale  at 
Sea  World  in  Orlando,  Florida, 
has  prompted  The  HSUS  to 
call  for  an  immediate  suspen- 
sion of  all  permits  submitted  by 
the  park  to  obtain  more  of  the 
animals.  It  was  the  nineteenth 
death  among  the  thirty  whales 
Sea  World  has  owned  since  its 
theme  parks  opened.  The  cause 
of  the  whale’s  death  is  under  in- 
vestigation. ■ 


Veterinary  technician  Scott  Mehr  examines  a dog  shortly  after 
HSUS  staff  rescued  it  by  adopting  it  from  the  Blountstown  shelter. 
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Ketehum 
Public  Relations.. 


September  16,  1938 


Mr.  George  D.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 
American  Greyhound  Track 
Operators  Association 
1C65  NE  125th  Street 
Suite  219 

North  Miami.  Florida  33161-5332 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

This  letter  is  to  notify  you  that,*  after  a great  deal  of  research  which 
included  interviews  with  several  of  your  members.  Ketehum  Public 
Relations  has  aecided  to  withdraw  from  competition  for  the  opportunity 
to  provide  public  relations  services  to  the  AGTOA. 

Ketehum  has  a great  deal  of  experience  in  implementing  successful, 
national  image  enhancement  programs  and  in  dealing  with  animal  rights 
issues.  But  we  have  found  that  in  order  for  image  enhancement  programs 
to  work,  the  client  organization  must  be  willing  and  able  to  make 
substantive,  important  chances  in  its  operations,  and  in  our  interviews 
with  several  of  your  members  we  did  not  find  a consistent  and  eager 
willingness  to  make  changes.  On  animal  rights  issues,  we  have  found  over 
the  years  that  the  only  way  to  effectively  deal  with  such  activist  groups 
and  with  negative  public  opinion  about  the  ’inhumane  treatment  of 
animals,"  is  to  have  honest  answers  for  all  of  their  challenges.  But  your 
members  have  made  it  clear  to  us  that  they  are  unwilling  to  get  actively 
involved  in  the  live  lure  issue,  and  both  the  members  and  the  association 
have  expressed  only  an  interest  in  "passive  cooperation"  with 
organizations  seeking  to  find  homes  for  greyhounds  whose  racing  careers 
have  come  to  an  end. 
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Ketchum 
Public  Relations. 


September  16,  1988 
Page  2 

What  we  want  your  members  to  know  is  that  the  image  of  greyhound 
racing  can  be  significantly  improved,  but  by  an  acencv  doing  it  for 
them.  They  themselves  need  to  be  wiiling  to  take  some  risks,  to  get 
actively  and  forcefully  involved  in  the  live  lure  issue  (yes  there  are 
somethings  that  track  owners  and  operators  can  do.  and  we  would  be 
willing  to  share  our  recommendations  with  them  if  they  are  interested); 
they  have  to  be  willing  to  sponsor,  promote,  support  ana  finance  the 
greyhound  pet  adoption  organizations,  not  just  "cooperate  with  them;"  they 
have  to  be  willing  to  finance  major  purses  for  a true  national  competition 
of  the  caliber  that  wiil  interest  ESPN,  ABC  Wideworid  of  Sports,  etc.,  not 
continue  waiting  for  a corporate  sponsor  (which  actually  might  come 
along  after  a year  or  two  of  success). 

It  is  Ketchum's  recommendation  that  you  not  change  public  relations 
firms.  I’m  sure  Hill  & Knowlton  is  doing  as  much  as  they  can  do  under  the 
circumstances.  If  at  some  point  your  members  decide  they  want  to  change 
the  circumstances,  you  might  then  want  to  decide  which  of  the  large 
national  public  relations  firms  can  best  implement  a program  to 
communicate  the  changes  to  the  American  public,  with  the  goal  being  to 
chance  their  opinions  based  on  chanced  reality. 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision  for  Ketchum  to  decide  to  withdraw  from 
competition.  And  when  we  did  decide  to  withdraw,  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  us  to  send  a one  sentence  letter  stating  our  decision.  This 
lengthy  letter  was  sent  out  of  a spirit  of  cooperativeness  and  helpfulness, 
and  I hope  you  will  take  our  comments  as  useful,  thought  provoking,  and 
hopefully  a stimulus  for  some  lively  discussion  within  and  among  your 
membership. 

With  best  wishes  for  a positive  and  successful  future, 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  R.  Mueller,  APR 
Senior  Vice  President/Director 


cc:  Members  of  AGTOA 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: 

FROM: 

DATE: 

SUBJECT: 


Regional  Staff  and  Washington  Investigators 

Ken  Johnson,  SERO 

October  4,  1990 

Greyhound  Racing  Statistics 


The  National  Greyhound  Association  (NGA)  says  roughly  7,690  litters 
of  greyhounds  were  registered  during  1989.  The  dogs  included  were 
between  7 and  90  days  old.  The  average  litter  registered  consists 
of  6 dogs.  Therefore,  46,140  dogs  were  registered. 

According  to  a veterinarian  from  the  University  of  Florida  who 
specializes  in  animal  reproduction,  the  average  number  of 
greyhounds  in  a litter  is  between  7 and  8.  This  means  that  as  many 
12,000  or  more  puppies  are  not  included  in  NGA  litter 
registrations,  bringing  the  total  born  to  nearly  58,000. 

NGA  indicates  38,443  individual  dogs  were  registered  as  racers 
during  1989.  The  average  age  was  between  16  and  17  months. 
Subtracting  this  number  from  the  58,000  mentioned  above,  means  as 
much  as  20,000  (35%)  of  the  greyhounds  born  are  not  registered  as 
racers . 

The  NGA  estimates  that  there  are  over  40,000  dogs  racing  throughout 
the  country.  The  average  greyhound  retires  after  two  years  of 
racing  at  3.5  years  of  age.  Therefore,  the  average  turn  over  of 
racers  50%  each  year,  in  other  words  there  is  a demand  for  20,000 
dogs  at  the  tracks.  This  subtracted  from  the  38,443  registered 
racers  available  leaves  close  to  18,500  dogs  which  cannot  race. 


The  20,000  which  do  not  make  it  to  become  registered  as  racers, 
plus  20,000  former  racers  at  the  tracks,  and  the  18,500  registered 
racers  which  are  unable  to  be  placed  at  tracks  means  that  up  to 
60,000  greyhounds  are  disposed  of  each  year.  NGA  claims  10,000  of 
these  are  adopted. 

These  figures  indicate  that  nearly  65%  of  the  greyhounds  born  each 
year  intended  for  racing  do  not  make  it  to  the  pari-mutuel  tracks. 
Those  which  do  begin  a career  last  no  longer  than  a few  years. 


State  of  Florida 

Orrici  or  Aitohnit  Gbnbbal 
Robert  A.  Butter  worth 


April  23,  1990 


The  Honorable  Winston  W.  Gardner,  Jr. 

Senator,  District  17 
862  Dixon  Boulevard 
Cocoa,  Florida  32922 

Dear  Senator  Gardner: 

You  have  asked  for  my  opinion  on  substantially  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Is  the  use  of  a live  animal  in  the  training 
of  racing  greyhounds  a violation  of  s.  828.122(3), 
F.S.,  or  does  the  exemption  contained  in  sub- 
section (7)  for  recognized  training  techniques 
nullify  the  specific  prohibition  contained  in 
subsection  (3)7 

2.  Is  the  killing  of  an  animal  for  the  purpose 
of  using  its  carcass  in  the  training  of  racing 
greyhounds  a violation  of  s.  828.12(1),  F.S., 
which  prohibits  the  "unnecessary  killing  of  an 
animal"? 

3.  Is  the  use  of  a dead  animal  during  the 
training  of  racing  greyhounds  a violation  of 
s.  828.12(1),  F.S.,  if  the  animal  was  killed 
specifically  for  this  purpose? 

In  sum> 

1.  The  use  of  a live  animal  to  train  racing 
greyhounds  is  a violation  of  ss.  828.122(3) 
and  828.12,  F.S. 

2.  The  killing  of  an  animal  for  the  purpose 
of  using  its  carcass  in  the  training  of  racing 
greyhounds  is  a violation  of  s.  828.12(1),  F.S. 
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3.  Nothing  in  s.  828.12(1),  F.S.,  addresses 
the  use  to  which  a dead  animal  may  be  put. 

As  sponsor  of  amendments  in  1986  to  "The  Animal  Fighting  Act," 
you  have  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  act  in  light 
of  a recent  county  court  decision.  Based  on  my  response  to  your 
questions,  I assume  that  you  may  introduce  amendatory  legislation 
relating  to  the  issues  of  animal  cruelty  and  animal  fighting. 

Initially,  I would  note  that  no  comment  is  made  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  any  court  decision  regarding  application  of 
these  statutes.  Lower  court  decisions  are  binding  on  the  parties 
until  overturned  by  an  appellate  court  and  may  serve  as  precedent 
for  adjudicating  identical  or  similar  cases  which  arise 
afterward. 


Question  One 

Section  828.122,  F.S.,  “The  Animal  Fighting  Act,"2  provides  that: 

(3)  Any  person  who  commits  any  of  the  following 
acts  is  guilty  of  a felony  of  the  third  degree, 
punishable  as  provided  in  s.  775.082,  s.  775.083, 
or  s.  775.084: 

(a)  Baiting,  or  using  any  animal  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  or  baiting  any  other  animal. 

(b)  Knowingly  owning,  managing,  or  operating  any 
facility  kept  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
or  baiting  any  animal. 

(c)  Promoting,  staging,  advertising,  or  charging 
any  admission  fee  to  a fight  or  baiting  between 
two  or  more  animals. 

The  term  "baiting"  is  defined  by  the  act  to  mean  "the  use  of  live 
animals  in  the  training  of  racing  greyhounds." 

Thus,  by  its  clear  terms,  s.  828.122,  F.S.,  makes  it  a violation 
to  use  live  animals  in  the  training  of  racing  greyhounds. 

However,  subsection  (7)  of  the  act  states  that  "(n)othing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit,  impede,  or  otherwise 
interfere  with  recognized  . . . training  techniques  or  practices 

not  otherwise  specifically  prohibited  by  law."  Thus,  nothing 
contained  in  s.  828.122,  F.S.,  may  be  construed  to  prohibit 
recognized  training  techniques  unless  such  activities  are 
otherwise  made  illegal. 
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While  this  office  possesses  no  authority  or  expertise  to 
determine  what  constitutes  a "recognized  training  technique  or 
practice"  within  the  greyhound  racing  industry,  the  Division 
of  Pari-Mutuel  Wagering  designates  the  use  of  animals  in  the 
training  of  racing  greyhounds  a corrupt  practice: 

Any  person  licensed  by  the  Division  found  guilty 
of  using  or  permitting  the  use  of  rabbits,  cats 
or  fowls  or  other  animals  in  the  training  of 
active  racing  greyhounds  shall  be  fined  or  sus- 
pended or  both  by  the  Presiding  Judge,  who  shall 
report  all  such  cases  to  the  Division. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  use  of  animals  in  the  training  of 
racing  greyhounds  is  not  a recognized  training  practice  within 
this  industry. 

I would  note  that  in  1973  this  office  determined  that  a 
trainer  of  greyhound  racing  dogs  commits  a crime  in  violation 
of  s.  828.12,  F.S.  , if  he  or  she  hangs  a live  rabbit  from  a 
mechanism  which  moves  around  the  track  in  front  of  the  pursuing 
dogs  until  they  catch  up  with  and  inflict  pain  or  suffering  upon 
the  rabbit.  It  was  also  determined  in  that  opinion  that  a 
violation  of  the  statute  would  occur  if  the  trainer  turns  a live 
rabbit  loose  in  front  of  starting  boxes  containing  racing  dogs 
and  thereby  entices  them  to  leave  the  boxes  and  attack  the  rabbit 
and  inflict  pain  or  suffering  upon  it.  As  this  office  stated, 
under  each  set  of  facts,  the  trainer  violates  s.  828.12,  F.S., 
by  causing  the  rabbit  to  be  tortured  and  tormented,  in  that 
the  trainer's  actions  cause  the  rabbit  unnecessary  pain  and 
suffering. 

Thus,  while  subsection  (7)  states  that  recognized  training 
techniques  or  practices  are  exempted  as  violations  of  s.  828.122, 
F.S.,  the  use  of  live  animals  for  training  racing  greyhounds  does 
not  fall  within  the  exemption  as  it  is  designated  a "corrupt 
practice"  by  the  Division  of  Pari-Mutuel  Wagering.  Further,  this 
practice  is  "otherwise  specifically  prohibited  by  law"  pursuant 
to  s.  828.12,  F.S.  Therefore,  the  use  of  live  animals  to  train 
racing  greyhounds  is  a violation  of,  and  prosecutable  under,  both 
ss.  828.12  and  828.122,  F.S. 

Question  Two 


As  discussed  above,  this  office  has  stated  that  the  use  of  a live 
rabbit  in  the  training  of  greyhound  racing  dogs  is  a violation  of 
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s.  828.12,  F.S.,  as  such  action  causes  the  animal  to  be  tortured 
and  tormented,  and  causes  unnecessary  pain  and  suffering. 

Section  828.12,  F.S.,  provides  in  part  that: 

(1)  A person  who  unnecessarily  overloads, 
overdrives,  torments,  deprives  of  necessary 
sustenance  or  shelter,  or  unnecessarily  or 
cruelly  beats,  mutilates,  or  kills  any  animal, 
or  causes  the  same  to  be  done,  or  carries  in 
or  upon  any  vehicle,  or  otherwise,  any  animal 
in  a cruel  or  inhumane  manner,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  of  the  first  degree,  punishable  as 
provided  in  s.  775.082  or  by  a fine  or  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  both,  (e.s.) 

The  term  "unnecessarily"  is  not  defined  for  purposes  of  the 
statute.  Words  of  common  usage,  when  used  in  ^ statute,  should 
be  construed  in  their  plain  and  ordinary  sense.  "Unnecessarily" 
is  defined  to  mean:  "not  by  necessity"  ; "[a]  comprehensive 

term,  meaning  without  necessity,  needlessly,  or  uselessly; 
outside  the  usual  course  of  business  pertaining  to  the 
subject." 

In  light  of  the  above  and  my  conclusion  in  Question  One, 
the  killing  of  an  animal  for  the  purpose  of  training  racing 
greyhounds  would  appear  to  be  needless  and  outside  the  usual 
course  of  business  for  this  industry  and  would  constitute  an 
unnecessary  killing  in  violation  of  s.  828.12(1),  F.S. 

Question  Three 

Section  828.12(1),  F.S.,  makes  it  a crime  for  any  person  to 
unnecessarily  overload,  overdrive,  torment,  deprive  of  necessary 
sustenance  or  shelter,  or  unnecessarily  or  cruelly  beat, 
mutilate,  or  kill  any  animal.  The  term  "animal"  is  defined  for 
purposes  of  Ch.  828,  F.S.,  as  "every  living  dumb  creature." 

Thus,  a dead  animal  would  not  appear  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
statutes  prohibiting  cruelty  to  "animals." 

I have  concluded  aoove  that  the  use  of  a live  animal  in  the 
training  of  racing  greyhounds  is  a violation  of  ss.  828.12  and 
828.122,  F.S.,  and  that  the  killing  of  an  animal  for  such 
purposes  is  also  a violation  of  s.  828.12,  F.S.  However,  nothing 
in  either  of  these  statutes  appears  to  address  the  uses  to  which 
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dead  animals  may  be  put.  The  Attorney  General  has  no  authority 
to  supply  additional  words  to  or  modify  the  meaning  of  a duly 
enacted  statute. 


Robert  A,  Butterworth 
Attorney  General 


RAB/tgk 


See.  21  C.J.S.  Courts  ss.  186,  196,  and  197. 

2 The  statute  is  so  designated  by  s.  828.122(1),  F.S. 

3 Section  828 . 122 ( 2) (a) , F.S. 

4 Rule  7E-2. 022(8),  F.A.C.  And  see.  Rule  7E-2.011,  F.A.C., 
which  provides  for  racing  judges  and  their  authority. 

5 While  s.  828.12,  F.S.,  has  been  amended  since  this  opinion  was 
rendered  the  changes  would  not  effect  the  conclusion  contained  in 
AGO  73-211. 

6 Attorney  General  Opinion  73-211. 

7 li. 

8 The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  in  Wilkerson  v.  State,  401  So. 2d 
1110,  1112  (Fla.  1981),  has  determined  that  the  term  "unneces- 
sarily" as  used  in  828.12,  F.S. , is  not  unconstitutionally  vague. 
The  Court  stated: 

The  particular  words  complained  of,  "unnecessarily 
or  excessively"  are  not  vague  when  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  entire  Statute  and  with  a view 
to  effectuating  the  purpose  of  the  act.  The  fact 
that  specific  acts  of  chastisement  are  not  enumer- 
ated, an  impossible  task  at  best,  does  not  render 
the  statutory  standard  void  for  vagueness.  Criminal 
laws  are  not  "vague"  simply  because  the  conduct 
prohibited  is  described  in  general  language. 
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9 Pedersen  v.  Green,  105  So. 2d  1,  4 (Fla.  1958). 

10  Webster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary  2504  (unabridged 
ed.  1981).  And  see.  The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  1403  (New 
College  ed.  1979) . 

11  91  C.J.S.  Unnecessarily  504. 

12  Section  828.02,  F.S. 

13  Cf . . Chaffee  v.  Miami  Transfer  Company,  Inc.,  288  So. 2d  209 
(Fla.  1974).  And  see.  AGO's  87-43,  86-32,  and  82-20. 
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RECEIVED  NOV  1 9 1991 


State  of  Wisconsin 


Department  of  Agriculture,  Trade  & Consumer  Protection 


Alan  T.  Tracy 
Secretary 


310  N.  Midvale  Boulevard 
Madison,  W1 53705-3265 


November  14,  1991 

Mr.  Ken  Johnson 
Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States 
1624  Metropolitan  Circle 
Tallahassee,  FL  32308 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

Per  our  discussion,  enclosed  is  the  information  I have  available 
on  known  persons  involved  in  greyhound  training  activities . This 
is  the  first  such  database  developed  and  already  I find  it  to  be 
of  great  assistance.  It  must  be  noted  that  I have  not  yet  verified 
each  location. 

I do  appreciate  your  assistance  and  hope  to  develop  with  HSUS  a 
solid  communication  network.  I am  actively  involved  in  the 
initiation  and  investigation  of  law  violations  which  includes  the 
prohibited  use  of  live  lures.  The  Salter  case  file  ties  individuals 
racing  in  Wisconsin  with  jack  rabbit  purchases.  We  have  now  begun 
our  investigation  into  these  activities  and  I will  advise  you  as 
it  develops . 

I have  also  included  among  the  information  sent,  a copy  of  the 
handbook  from  a meeting  I attended  last  January  in  Orlando.  I will 
contact  you  directly  when  I receive  the  registration  information 
for  the  January  1992  meeting.  If  I can  make  it  to  Florida,  would 
you  be  available  to  meet  with  me  personally? 

Please  contact  me  if  you  encounter  Wisconsin  connections  and 
concerns  and  do  not  hesitate  if  I can  be  of  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Racing  Compliance  Officer 
Animal  Health  Division 

enc . 

cc:  Dr.  Dennis  Carr  DVM. 

State  Veterinarian 


| TRAINING  FARM  OPERATOR  J DBA  | ADDRESS  |CITT  | STATE | IIP  | PHONE 
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See  How  They  Run: 

A Look  at  the  Hidden  Side 
of  Greyhound  Racing 

BY  PHIL  MAGGITTI 


One  evening  near  Lubbock,  Texas,  20  greyhound  owners  gather 
to  train  their  dogs.  The  men  belly  up  to  a chain-link  fence 
enclosing  a small  field,  unaware  that  among  them  is  an 
investigator  for  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Someone  releases  a jackrabbit  onto  the  field  and  sends  two 
greyhounds  after  it.  The  owners  shout  at  the  rabbit  when  he 
scrambles  toward  the  fence,  trying  to  escape. 

A fresh  dog  races  into  the  field  as  the  greyhounds  tire.  She 
catches  the  rabbit,  who  screams  again  and  again  as  the  dogs  tear  his 
flesh. 

Several  youngsters  run  to  fetch  the  dying  rabbit.  One  boy 
flings  the  animal  to  the  ground  and  stomps  on  him.  He  picks  the 
rabbit  up  by  his  hind  legs  and  bashes  his  head  against  a fence.  The 
other  boys  jump  aside  to  avoid  the  spattering  blood.  Their  mothers, 
no  doubt,  would  scold  them  for  gening  their  clothes  dirty. 

In  addition  to  seven  other  coursing  sessions,  the  owners  stage 
several  training  races  on  an  oval  track.  They  cut  the  dead  rabbits 
from  the  coursing  runs  in  half  and  tie  them  to  the  end  of  a motor-dri- 
ven, steel  “arm”  that  swings  around  the  track  just  ahead  of  the 
pursuing  greyhounds.  After  each  race,  dogs  gnaw  on  the  rabbit 
carcass.  Considering  the  night’s  activities,  the  owners  might  as  well 
be  wearing  togas. 

“Walking  to  my  car,  I saw  children  about  four  or  five  years 
old  playing  with  a dead  rabbit,”  the  HSUS  investigator  reports.  “I 
asked  myself  what  kind  of  human  beings  allow  their  young  to  view 
and  participate  in  such  cruelty.’  1 am  at  a loss  to  understand  them.” 

Greyhound  racing  is  the  sixth-most-attended  spectator  sport  in 
this  country.  In  1990,  29.4  million  people  wagered  S3.5  billion  at  57 


tracks  in  18  states.  From  1980  through  1990,  annual  attendance  at 
greyhound  races  grew  41  percent,  and  betting  increased  67  percent. 
Since  1948,  when  there  were  only  13  greyhound  tracks  in  five 
states,  the  industry  has  grown  by  an  average  of  one  new  track  each 
year. 

Greyhounds  race  at  distances  from  3/16ths  of  a mile  (990 
feet)  to  9/16ths  (2,970  feet).  The  two  most  popular  distances  are 
5/16ths  (1,650  feet)  and  3/8ths  of  a mile  t'1,980  feet).  At  warp 
speed,  greyhounds  reach  40  miles  an  hour,  hurtling  5/l6ths  of  a 
mile  in  30  seconds. 

Critics  of  greyhound  racing  are  at  a loss  to  understand  other 
industry  practices  besides  the  use  of  live  animals  in  training. 
Additional  charges  in  a multicount  indictment  of  racing  include: 
wholesale  “culling”  of  tens  of  thousands  of  greyhounds  every  year, 
the  greyhound’s  gulag  existence;  frequent  racing  injuries;  and  a 
substandard  diet. 

Industry  officials  acknowledge  that  some  abuses  and  routine 
killing  of  the  dogs  occur,  but  they  accuse  their  critics  of  knowingly 
exaggerating  the  extent  of  these  occurrences.  Officials  also  contend 
that  they  are  not  remiss  in  identifying  and  punishing  miscreants. 

"We’re  doing  everything  we  can  to  weed  out  bad  trainers,” 
says  Tim  Horan,  managing  editor  of  The  Greyhound  Review,  a 
monthly  publication  funded  by  the  National  Greyhound  Association. 

Live-lure  training  continues 

No  issue  damage?  greyhound  racing  more  than  the  use  of  live 
animals  in  training.  NGA,  founded  in  1906,  officially  detaches  itself 
from  this  custom  and  advises  its  8,000  members  and  associates  to 
Continued  on  next  page 
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use  mechanical  lures.  NGA  does  not,  however,  censure  anyone  for 
using  live  bait. 

“We  leave  that  to  state  racing  commissions  and  the  statutes  of 
the  land,”  says  Gary  Guccione,  secretary/treasurer  of  NGA  and 
executive  editor  of  The  Greyhound  Review.  “But  we  have  gone 
beyond  merely  stating  that  we’re  against  the  use  of  live  lures.  We 
have  tried  to  show  our  people  that  it  can  be  done  with  artificial  lures, 
and  we  have  tried  to  develop  better  ones.” 

Guccione,  whose  family  raced  greyhounds,  told  Dog  Fqncy 
magazine  last  year  that  the  use  of  live  lures  is  “very  low  and  gets 
closer  to  zero  all  the  lime."  Yet  with  few  variations.  Deliverance-Uke 
productions  such  as  the  one  in  Lubbock  have  been  observed  by 
HSUS  investigators  in  other  states.  Sometimes  live  rabbits  are  tied  to 
the  mechanical  arm  instead  of  dead  ones.  Sometimes  trainers  break 
one  of  the  rabbit's  legs  before  sending  the  animal  into  the  coursing 
field.  Some  nights  the  kids  have  homework. 

On  April  4,  1991,  an  Alabama  Game  and  Fish  officer  filmed 
three  men  training  greyhounds  with  live  jackrabbits  on  a farm 
belonging  to  Greg  Salter  of  Repton,  Alabama.  When  Salter’s  farm 
was  raided  on  June  21,  investigators  found  three  lists,  totalling  five 
pages,  containing  the  names  of  greyhound  trainers  who  had  bought 
jackrabbits  from  him. 

On  October  15,  1989,  state  and  federal  wildlife  officers  and 
HSUS  investigators  visited  George  McCanon  of  St.  Elmo,  Alabama. 
They  confiscated  330  jackrabbits  who  had  been  shipped  in  from 
Texas.  According  to  Ken  Johnson,  southeast  region  investigator  for 
HSUS,  “McCarron  was  moving  a thousand  to  1,500  rabbits  a month, 
buying  them  at  $6  and  selling  them  for  $15.” 

On  two  occasions  during  recent  years,  HSUS  investigators 
have  apprehended  Florida  trainers  red-handed  violating  a state  law 
that  prohibits  using  animals  as  bait  in  training.  One  of  those  raids 
bagged  Florida  greyhound  maven  Robert  Mendheim  and  11  other 
sportsmen.  A jury  of  Mendheim 's  peers  acquitted  him  of  four  counts 
of  cruelty,  but  the  Florida  racing  commission  suspended  his  license 
for  five  years  nonetheless.  Trouble  is,  no  Florida  law  prevents  a 
suspended  owner  from  signing  his  dogs  over  to  his  son,  who 
continues.to  race  them. 

The  most  persuasive  evidence  that  live-lure  training  is  still  par 
for  the  coursing  is  the  greyhound  establishment's  predictable 
opposition  to  any  legislation  curtailing  the  practice.  Six  years  ago 
when  Kansas  conducted  hearings  prior  to  legalizing  parimutuel 
wagering,  greyhound  breeders  assured  legislators  that  rarely,  if  ever, 
were  live  lures  used  in  training.  A year  later,  after  parimutuel  racing 
had  been  legalized,  greyhound  officials  vigorously  opposed  the 
passage  of  a Kansas  bill  forbidding  the  “rare”  use  of  live  lures.  State 
legislators  were  not  amused. 

With  all  the  proof  HSUS  has  collected — and  continues  to 
collect — one  is  hard  put  to  imagine  the  use  of  live  lures  getting 
“closer  to  zero  all  the  time.”  It  is  easier  to  conclude  that  Bob  Baker, 
chief  investigator  for  HSUS,  is  much  closer  to  the  truth  when  he 
argues  that  90  percent  of  all  trainers  use  live  lures  and  that  100,000 
small  animals  are  cruelly  slaughtered  in  greyhound  training  each 
year. 

Surplus  breeding  of  dogs 

Not  surprisingly,  the  greyhound  industry  and  its  critics 
disagree  regarding  the  number  of  surplus  greyhounds  killed  annually. 
HSUS  places  that  figure  at  50,000.  Racing  officials  claim  it  is  much 
lower,  perhaps  as  low  as  15,000. 

“Obviously,  if  we  registered  38,615  dogs  in  1990,  we  did  not 
euthanize  50,000  greyhounds  that  year,”  says  Horan.  But  NGA 
registered  more  than  38.615  dogs — most  of  them  17  or  18  months 
old — in  1990.  It  also  registered  9,473  liners  containing  an  average  of 
six  puppies.  That  amounts  to  56,838  pups,  and  right  there,  racing 
fans,  is  where  the  fussing  begins. 

While  Guccione  and  HSUS  agree  that  not  every  puppy  bom  is 


registered,  they  disagree  about  the  average  size  of  greyhound  litters. 
Guccione,  relying  on  two-year’s  worth  of  whelping  repons  submitted 
by  NGA  members,  says  the  average  greyhound  litter  contains 
“around  6.25  puppies.” 

Ken  Johnson,  who  cites  a Honda  veterinarian  specializing  in 
reproductive  science  as  his  authority,  says  there  are  seven  or  eight 
puppies  per  greyhound  litter.  If  Guccione  is  right,  2,368  puppies  bom 
in  1990  were  never  registered.  If  Johnson  is  right— and  if  we  use  7.5 
as  an  average  litter  size— 14,210  puppies  bom  in  1990  were  never 
registered. 

According  to  NGA,  roughly  80  percent  of  all  litter-registered 
puppies  are  eventually  registered  as  adult  dogs.  Thus,  the  38,615 
dogs  registered  in  1990  left  9,654  littermates  behind,  bringing  the 
surplus-greyhound  count  to  12.022  by  industry  estimates— to  23,864 
by  HSUS’s  reckoning. 

Further  attrition  occurs  because  some  registered  greyhounds 
fail  to  become  racing  greyhounds.  NGA  does  not  know  what  that 
percentage  is,  says  Horan,  “but  obviously  it’s  not  90  percent,  and 
obviously  it’s  not  50  percent.” 

How  about  75  percent?  At  that  rate  an  additional  9,654  dogs 
wash  out,  raising  the  surplus-dog  total  to  21,676  by  industry  es- 
timates— and  to  33.518  by  HSUS  figures. 

The  greatest  number  of  surplus  greyhounds  are  the  dogs 
retired  from  racing.  If  75  percent  of  the  38.615  adult  dogs  registered 
in  1990  became  racers,  then  28,961  new  dogs  went  to  the  races  that 
year.  If  20  percent  of  those  dogs  were  needed  to  fill  additional 
demand  created  through  industry  expansion,  then  23,168  new  dogs 
were  needed  to  replace  retirees,  bringing  the  surplus-dog  total  to 
44,844.  If,  as  Guccione  argues,  we  must  factor  out  retired  dogs  used 
for  breeding  (30  percent  or  6,951  dogs,  according  to  Guccione),  and 
we  also  factor  out  the  6.000-7,000  greyhounds  NGA  claims  were 
placed  in  pet  homes  by  rescue  groups  in  1990,  we  are  still  left  with 
30,893  surplus  dogs,  using  industry  figures,  or  45,103  dogs  by  HSUS 
calculations. 

The  greyhound  industry  vows  that  surplus  greyhounds  are 
killed  humanely.  "We  strongly  recommend — we  insist  really — that  it 
be  done  by  lethal  injection,"  says  Horan.  But  some  trainers  prefer 
culling  the  drug-free  way— by  starvation.  Last  November  nearly  200 
greyhounds  were  found  starving  on  a farm  in  Florida.  James  Henry 
Fors.  lessee  of  the  farm  and  owner  of  a racetrack  in  Venezuela,  had 
been  ruled  off  a Daytona  Beach  track  earlier  in  the  year  for  failing  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  dogs  in  his  care. 

Five  other  times  since  1988  investigators  found  brutally 
neglected  dogs  on  Florida  farms  or  at  a Key  West  racetrack.  The 
most  repulsive  of  those  episodes  occurred  in  August  1989  when 
Lake  City  Shelter  Director  Margaret  Smith  found  102  starving 
greyhounds,  layered  with  fleas  and  ticks  and  lying  in  their  own  filth, 
at  Imperial  Kennels  in  Live  Oak.  Not  far  from  where  the  dogs  lay 
dying,  400  pounds  of  food  sat  in  unopened  bags.  The  dogs’  caretaker 
refused  Smith's  order  to  feed  the  dogs  because  he  had  not  been  paid 
in  six  weeks. 

Seventy-six  Imperial  dogs  were  in  such  dismal  condition  they 
had  to  be  euthanized  within  a week.  Don  Mitten,  master  of  the 
kennel,  agreed  to  destroy  them,  but  he  refused  to  bury  them.  He  left 
that  task  for  his  neighbors.  Eventually,  he  was  relieved  of  his  last  26 
dogs,  20  of  whom  had  to  be  destroyed,  because  they,  too,  were  near 
starvation.  Mitten  was  convicted  of  cruelty  and  put  on  probation. 
Florida  revoked  his  parimutuel  license.  NGA  suspended  him. 

Last  year  Florida  finally  shut  down  the  Key  West  track  for  a 
dozen  or  so  violations  of  stale  and  natural  law.  One  parimutuel 
official  called  Key  West  “a  veritable  cauldron  of  animal  abuse."  but 
the  offense  that  brought  out  the  padlock  was  a pool  of  liquid  dog 
waste  three  feet  wide  and  13  feet  long  in  the  track  parking  lot.  The 
puddle  appeared  after  track  workers  dumped  the  waste  into  a sewer, 
overloading  its  pump.  The  sewage  system  at  the  track  had  to  be  shut 
off;  otherwise  toilets  at  the  track  would  have  backed  up  when 
flushed,  human  waste  would  have  floated  up  through  manhole  covers 
around  the  facility,  and  the  shit  would  have  hit  the  fans.  But  for  that 
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inconvenience.  Key  West  would  have  remained  open:  the  only 
reason  for  closing  a track  during  mid-run  is  when  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  the  betting  public  is  threatened. 

Investigators  learned  during  the  Key  West  inquiry  that  on  Feb- 
ruary IS,  1991,  SI  greyhounds  had  been  removed  from  the  track  in 
violation  of  a judge's  order.  At  least  15  of  those  dogs  had  been  “im- 
properly killed."  Their  trainers  could  not  produce  papers  certifying 
that  the  dogs  had  been  legally  disposed  of  by  veterinary  injection. 

Landfills  are  favorite  burying  grounds  for  some  greyhound 
trainers.  When  Baker  visited  a landfill  outside  Abilene,  Kansas,  two 
years  ago,  he  found  plastic  bags  containing  the  remains  of 
greyhounds  who  had  been  shot.  The  dogs  appeared  to  be  less  than  a 
year  old. 

In  1983  city  workers  at  a landfill  in  Key  West  observed 
greyhound  trainer  Milton  Blackwell  drive  in  with  six  dogs  in  a truck. 
He  unloaded  them  and  shot  each  one  in  the  head  with  a .22-caliber 
pistol.  One  dog  who  survived  the  bullet  was  left  bleeding  to  death. 

Workers  at  the  landfill  called  the  cops.  Blackwell  was  charged 
with  cruelty  to  animals  and  with  discharging  a firearm  on  city 
property.  Lawyer  Marshall  Gifford  argued  that  Blackwell  had  done 
nothing  wrong  because  “once  a dog  outlives  its  usefulness,  it's  got  to 
be  destroyed.”  A Florida  jury  agreed,  convicting  Blackwell  on  the 
firearms  charge  but  acquitting  him  of  all  cruelty  charges.  The 
director  of  parimutuel  wagering  in  Florida  suspended  Blackwell, 
“not  because  I thought  the  dogs  suffered,  but  because  he  embarrassed 
the  industry.” 

Some  dogs  sold  to  labs 

Some  trainers  embarrass  the  industry— and  cause  dogs  to 
suffer — by  selling  them  to  research  labs.  In  1988,  the  Fairfield 
County  Advocate,  of  Westport,  Connecticut,  reported  that  1 ,500  to 
2,000  greyhounds  a year  were  sold  to  Massachusetts  laboratories 
alone,  including  those  of  Harvard,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Tufts. 

Vivisectors,  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  are  greyhound  fanciers. 
Dr.  Sallie  B.  Cosgrove,  staff  veterinarian  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  sent  a memo  to  a 
colleague  a few  years  ago  touting  the  greyhound  as  “the  ideal  animal 
for  your  research.”  Greyhounds  can  be  had  “at  a price  only  slightly 
above  that  of  a conditioned  pound  dog,”  enthused  Cosgrove. 
Furthermore,  they  are  models  of  uniformity  and  are  user  friendly. 
“Having  been  handled  extensively  in  their  racing  careers,  these 
animals  are  extremely  tractable  [and]  friendly,  lead  easily,  and  stand 
quietly  for  bleeding.” 

Selling  a spent  racer  to  a research  lab  effects  a $40  to  $60 
turnaround:  $20  to  $30  saved  on  euthanasia  fees  and  another  $20  or 
$30  cash  in  hand  for  the  dog.  So  many  trainers  choose  the  carry-and- 
cash  alternative  that  NGA  was  moved  to  pass  a regulation  forbidding 
trainers  from  selling  dogs  to  vivisectors  without  the  consent  of  the 
dogs’  owners. 


The  racing  life 

A racing  greyhound  is  function-honed  to  a stiletto  point. 
Standing  26-28  inches  at  the  shoulder  and  weighing  50-85  pounds, 
the  greyhound  has  an  elegant,  narrow  head  set  on  a beautifully 
sculpted  neck.  An  aerodynamic  torso  gathered  into  a dramatic  tuck 
up;  arched  and  seriously  muscled  loins;  long,  sturdily  boned  legs; 
and  a protracted  balance-beam  of  a tail  enable  the  greyhound  to 
accelerate  like  a rail  car  at  a drag  strip.  Yet  for  all  its  raciness,  the 
greyhound  has  a deep  bellows  of  a chest  that  houses  industrial- 
strength  lungs  and  a heart  almost  twice  normal  size. 

Critics  contend  that  greyhounds  need  a lot  of  heart  to  survive. 
Puppies  spend  most  of  their  fust  year  in  spacious  runs,  some  the 
length  of  a football  field.  “But  once  dogs  begin  serious  training, 
they’re  kept  in  cages  their  entire  lives,”  says  Baker.  Cages  so  small 
(three  feet  by  four  feet  by  three  feet  high)  the  dogs  have  room  only  to 


stand  up  and  turn  around — about  as  much  room  as  a calf  raised  for 
veal. 

Greyhounds  live  in  their  wire  shoeboxes  for  two  or  three 
years,  if  they  are  good  enough,  beginning  around  their  first  birthday. 
"The  backs  of  the  thighs  of  many  racing  dogs  are  worn  bare,”  says 
Baker,  “and  some  dogs  develop  sores  from  lying  in  their  cages  for 
extended  periods.” 

Greyhounds  pass  22.5  hours  a day  in  crates.  Their  free  time, 
divided  into  four  or  five  segments,  is  spent  being  groomed,  walked 
on  the  end  of  a lead,  or  turned  out  with  a few  other  dogs  in  a 20  by 
15  foot  exercise  pen.  Except  when  they  eat,  greyhounds  wear 
muzzles,  "mainly  to  protect  them  from  each  other,”  says  Horan, 
pointing  out  that  muzzles  do  not  prevent  the  dogs  from  barking,  as 
some  people  claim. 

Greyhounds'  freest  moments  come  in  the  handful  of  seconds 
they  spend  racing.  Dashing  pell  mell  alter  the  mechanical  lure,  they 
most  resemble  their  Egyptian  ancestors  who  trained  on  live  lures  for 
the  Pharaohs.  Yet  freedom  is  not  without  risk.  Dogs  rocketing  out  of 
their  starting  boxes  are  bunched  tightly.  Turns  on  the  racetrack  are 
challenging.  Spills  can  fracture  bones  and  cause  other  injuries;  and 
the  normal  rigors  of  racing  every  three  to  five  days  for  months  on 
end  cause  foot-pad  abrasions,  sprained  ligaments,  and  fractured 
right-front  hocks,  which  absorb  most  of  the  concussion  as  dogs  bend 
around  counterclockwise  turns. 

“The  breakdown  rate  in  greyhounds  is  just  as  serious  as  it  is  in 
horse  racing.”  says  Baker,  who  has  investigated  both  activities  in 
detail.  At  Plainfield  Greyhound  Park  in  Connecticut,  160  dogs  were 
destroyed  after  suffering  severe  racing  injuries  during  the  12  months 
preceding  July  31,  1983.  At  the  Naples-Fort  Myers  track  in  Florida 
four  years  ago,  the  mechanical  lure  broke  down  and  a dog  had  to  be 
destroyed  after  crashing  into  it  and  breaking  a leg.  In  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  three  years  ago,  two  dogs  died  in  one  race:  one  was 
electrocuted  after  being  bumped  through  the  inside  rail  and  landing 
on  the  supply  line'  that  provides  electricity  to  the  mechanical  lure. 
When  the  lure  came  around  the  track  again,  it  hit  the  dead  dog’s 
body  and  stopped.  A second  dog  hit  the  lure  and  stopped. 

Most  greyhounds  are  raced  by  kennel  operators  who  lease 
dogs  from  their  owners.  Trainers  and  owners  split  purses  65-35,  and 
trainers  pay  for  a dog's  care  and  maintenance  out  of  their  65  percent. 
In  1990  greyhounds  raced  for  $115  million  in  purses.  Assuming 
there  were  45,000  greyhounds  in  competition  that  vear  a rea.«mnahle 
assumption,  the  average  runner  earned  $2,555.00,  with  $1,660.75 
going  to  the  trainer.  If  it  costs  $3.00  a day  to  keep  a dog  on  the  track 
and  $1.50  a day  to  keep  a dog  on  the  farm,  and  if  a dog  spends  three 
hundred  days  a year  on  the  track,  it  costs  $997 JO  to  maintain  that 
dog,  which  leaves  the  trainer  with  $663.25  net  profit  per  dog. 

Understandably,  trainers  are  wont  to  economize  where  they 
can.  Many  choose  to  economize  on  food.  Hence  the  popularity  of  4- 
D meat,  which  is  derived  from  animals  that  were  dead,  dying, 
diseased,  or  disabled  upon  reaching  the  slaughterhouse.  Excessive 
residues  of  sulfa  drugs  and  procaine  and  the  threat  of  salmonella 
render  4-D  meat  illegal  for  human  or  animal  consumption.  A few 
years  ago,  when  HSUS  sent  five  randomly  chosen  meat  samples 
obtained  from  greyhound  tracks  to  Cornell  University  for  analysis, 
all  five  samples  contained  procaine,  three  contained  sulfa  drugs,  and 
one  contained  salmonella.  4-D  meat  can  also  carry  anthrax,  botulism, 
lockjaw,  tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases. 

The  effects  of  4-D  meat  have  added  a colorful  word  to  the 
racing  lexicon:  blow-out,  meaning  severe  vomiting  and  diarrhea. 
Another  interesting  side  effect  of  tainted  meat  is  its  potential  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  a race.  Forensic  chemists  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  procaine  ingested  in  4-D  meat  and  procaine 
injected  into  a dog  before  a race  to  stimulate  the  dog  or  to  deaden  the 
pain  from  an  injury.  Because  4-D  meat  contains  procaine  so 
frequently,  most  state  chemists  will  not  disqualify  dogs  found  with 
traces  of  procaine  in  their  urine  following  a race. 

Resistance  to  reform 

Despite  the  attendance  figures,  greyhound  racing  is  a marginal 
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phenomenon,  confined  largely  to  New  England,  the  South,  and  the 
Midwest.  Network  television  ignores  greyhound  racing — though 
owners  and  trainers  have  been  seen  breaking  the  law  in  television 
documentaries — and  except  for  Pizza  Hut,  Ralston  Purina,  and  the 
Abilene  Super  8 Motel,  there  were  no  nationally  recognizable 
sponsors  of  NGA’s  1991  fall  racing  meet. 

This  near  underground  status  is  a function  of  geography  and 
image.  The  sport  is  not  legal  in  New  York  or  California,  where  major 
media  nuclei  pulsate,  and  even  longtime  racing  fans  like  Jonathan 
Rand  of  The  Kansas  City  Times  allow  that  racing  has  "a  horribly 
dark  side. 

"As  someone  who  frequented  dog  tracks  for  the  last  20  years,” 
declared  Rand  in  1989,  “I  never  dreamed  I would  be  writing  this,  but 
it  is  time  that  states  stop  licensing  greyhound  racing  until  the 
industry  cleans  up  its  act.” 

Five  years  ago  the  American  Greyhound  Track  Operators 
Association  (AGTOA)  set  about  hiring  a new  public-relations  firm  to 
clean  up  the  industry’s  image.  Ketchum  Public  Relations  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  first  choice  for  the  job,  declined  the  invitation. 
Ronald  Mueller,  a senior  vice-president  at  Ketchum,  told  AGTOA, 
“In  order  for  image-enhancement  programs  to  work,  the  client  must 
be  willing  and  able  to  make  substantive,  important  changes  in  its 
operations.  In  our  interviews  with  several  of  your  members,  we  did 
not  find  a consistent  and  eager  willingness  to  make  changes." 

The  two  major  obstacles  to  his  firm’s  participation,  said 
Mueller,  were  the  live-lure  issue  and  the  disposition  of  nonracing 
greyhounds.  “We  looked  into  this  [live-lure  question]  extensively,” 
he  said,  “and  found  no  measurable  difference  in  the  performance  of 
greyhounds  trained  on  live  lures  and  those  trained  on  mechanical 
devices.” 

Mueller's  assertion  contradicted  testimony  that  had  been 
presented  the  year  before  by  Michael  LaBarbera,  representing  the 
Greyhound  Breeders  Association,  in  hearings  held  by  the  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission.  LaBarbera  claimed  that 
greyhounds  trained  on  live  lures  qualify  for  racing  twice  as  often  as 
dogs  trained  on  mechanical  lures.  LaBarbera’s  testimony  also 
appears  to  contradict  Guccione’s  contention  that  greyhounds  can  be 
trained  just  as  well  on  mechanical  lures  as  on  live  ones. 

The  greyhound  industry  imagines  itself  suffering,  in  the  words 
of  one  official,  from  a "perception  problem.”  As  long  as  the  industry 
confuses  perceptions  with  ethics,  reforms  bcncfitting  greyhounds  and 
jackrabbits  will  be  limited.  “NGA  says  they’re  interested  in  weeding 
out  the  bad  apples,”  says  Johnson,  “but  I don’t  think  that’s  true.  They 
say  they  can  police  themselves,  but  that’s  hogwash.” 

Guccione  disagrees.  “In  1990  we  conducted  six  hearings  con- 
cerning negligence.  Seven  of  the  nine  people  involved  in  those  hear- 
ings were  either  denied  registration  privileges  or  expelled  from 
NGA.  And  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  anyone  caught  doing 
business  with  those  seven  people." 

In  a negligence  case  in  Florida  last  November,  NGA  filed  the 
initial  complaint  with  the  local  sheriff’s  office  after  an  NGA  board 
member  had  been  told  about  starving  dogs  at  a nearby  farm. 
"According  to  humane  society  people  caring  for  those  animals.  NGA 
sent  representatives  down  there  and  also  sent  food  and  money  to 
purchase  blankets,  water  buckets,  and  so  on,”  says  Johnson.  “When 
it  comes  to  abandonment  of  animals  or  neglect  of  dogs  on  farms, 
NGA  is  kind  of  willing  to  step  in  and  offer  some  assistance.” 

“We’ve  been  inspecting  farms  for  years,"  says  Guccione.  "The 
inspection  program  was  expanded  in  1987.  There  are  about  6S 
inspectors  around  the  country.  We  expect  to  visit  200  farms  this  year, 
and  90  percent  of  those  visits  will  be  unannounced.” 

One  hopes  that  NGA’s  inspection  program  is  more  successful 
than  Florida's.  In  May  1990,  Florida’s  division  of  parimutuel 
wagering  enacted  a rule  requiring  state  certification  of  off-track 
facilities  used  for  boarding,  breeding,  or  training  greyhounds.  The 
rule,  which  applied  to  all  facilities  with  at  least  five  dogs  on  the 
premises,  mandated  that  greyhounds  “shall  not  be  tortured, 
tormented,  deprived  of  necessary  sustenance  or  shelter,  unnecessarily 
[sic]  beaten,  or  otherwise  mistreated.”  It  also  required  greyhound 


trainers  to  provide  “food,  shelter,  medical  attention  and  humane 
attention"  for  their  dogs. 

The  regulation  met  with  gruff  opposition  from  greyhound 
people.  Only  nine  of  an  estimated  1,150  farms  in  Florida  had 
bothered  to  register  by  September  of  1990.  And  by  October  1991  the 
bill  had  been  repealed  because  the  state  did  not  have  the  resources  to 
enforce  it.  Representing  the  Florida  Greyhound  Association  in 
discussions  with  the  state  was  suspended  greyhound  owner  Robert 
Mendheim. 

About  ten  years  ago  representatives  from  HSUS,  NGA,  and 
AGTOA  held  meetings  to  discuss  racing  reform.  “The  humane  socie- 
ty refused  to  work  with  us,”  says  Guccione.  "We  were  basically  told: 
‘No  matter  what  you  do,  we’re  still  going  to  be  opposed  to  you.’” 

“HSUS  is  unalterably  opposed  to  greyhound  racing  because  of 
the  cruelties  inherent  in  the  sport,  especially  live-lure  training  and 
overproduction  of  dogs,"  says  Baker.  "But  we  have  told  the 
greyhound  industry  that  if  they  could  rectify  these  problems,  we 
could  work  with  them  on  some  of  our  other  objections." 

Baker  insists  that  NGA  should  have  a rule  prohibiting  five- 
lure  training.  “Why  is  NGA  afraid  to  assert  any  penalties  against  its 
members  for  using  live  lures  if  this  is  an  obsolete  practice?  NGA 
officials  told  us  in  a private  meeting  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs  if 
they  passed  a rule  like  that.” 

With  NGA  unwilling  to  discipline  trainers  who  use  live  lures, 
progress  in  dial  regard  will  have  to  come  from  the  slates.  Wisconsin, 
one  of  the  most  recent  states  where  greyhound  racing  was  made 
legal,  demands  that  all  dogs  racing  in  its  jurisdiction  be  trained  in 
states  that  specifically  prohibit  the  use  of  live  lures  in  training. 
Though  existing  anti-cruelty  statutes  in  all  states  theoretically 
proscribe  this  practice,  theory  is  often  abrogated  by  inbred,  back- 
water juries,  and  explicit  legislation  is  the  best  antidote  for  this 
sickness.  Only  a few  states  specifically  forbid  the  use  of  live  lures, 
and  in  at  least  one  of  those  states  the  offense  is  scarcely  more  serious 
than  jay  walking. 

The  “mass  destruction"  of  greyhounds  could  be  reduced  by 
limiting  the  number  of  puppies  a breeder  is  allowed  to  produce  or  by 
increasing  adoptions  of  surplus  dogs.  NGA  does  not  seem  inclined  to 
limit  production,  but  Guccione  says  that  by  March  of  this  year  NGA 
will  make  “a  major  announcement  that  will  significantly  increase  the 
number  of  greyhounds  being  adopted.”  The  present  number.  6-7,000 
according  to  industry  estimates,  represents  no  more  than  16  percent 
of  the  surplus  greyhound  population. 


Greyhound  adoptions 

An  alphabet  soup  of  acronyms  staff  the  organizations  that 
rehabilitate  greyhounds:  GPA  (Greyhound  Pets  of  America),  GAP 
(Greyhounds  As  Pets),  ReGAP  (Recycled  Greyhounds  As  Pets),  RR 
(Racers  Recycled),  and  so  on.  According  to  Dog  Fancy,  the  ..dustry- 
funded  Greyhound  Pets  of  America,  with  30  chapters  and  sub-chap- 
ters in  4 1 slates  and  British  Columbia,  claims  to  have  placed  2,500  to 
3,000  dogs  in  1990.  If  this  figure  is  accurate,  at  least  half  the  retired 
greyhounds  are  placed  by  independent  rehab  groups,  and  the  number 
of  greyhounds  adopted  more  than  doubled  between  1990  and  1991. 

Racing  industry  critics,  while  pleased  that  some  greyhounds 
are  being  spared  premature  death,  view  GPA  as  more  of  a public  re- 
lations than  a humanitarian  effort.  The  quality  of  the  programs  is 
spotty,  they  claim,  and  retired  greyhounds  compete  for  homes  with 
dogs  already  waiting  for  adoption  in  shelters.  Moreover,  the  often 
well-publicized  greyhound  adoption  programs  may  have  the  effect  of 
reassuring  the  public  into  believing  that  all's  well  with  greyhound 
racing. 

Wisconsin's  stale -mandated  adoption  programs  are  often  cited 
as  industry  models.  All  adopted  dogs  are  socialized,  sterilized,  and 
examined  for  hearrworms  and  other  parasites.  The  S7S  adoption  fee 
also  covers  vaccinations,  teeth  cleaning,  grooming,  nail  clipping, 
bathing,  medical  treatment,  and  corrective  surgery,  if  necessary. 
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Adopters  receive  a collar  and  leash,  a twelve-inch  chew  bone,  a 
toothbrush  kit,  a GPA  pamphlet  on  greyhound  care,  and  grooming 
and  feeding  instructions. 

One  of  the  best  independent  placement  groups  is  the  National 
Greyhound  Adoption  Program  in  Philadelphia.  With  two  toll-free 
800  lines,  two  local  lines,  and  a full-time,  live-in  caretaker,  NGAP 
expects  to  place  about  250  dogs  this  year,  says  founder  David  Wolf. 

An  industrial  real  estate  developer  who  determined  “to  do 
something  to  help  these  dogs"  after  his  first  visit  to  a greyhound 
track.  Wolf  estimates  that  the  cost  of  feeding  a retired  greyhound  is 
“about  $250  a year,  if  you're  using  a high-quality  food.”  A further 
investment  of  time  and  patience  needs  to  be  made  to  socialize  retired 
runners.  Though  greyhounds  are  kennelbroken,  they  must  be  house- 
broken  by  their  new  owners.  Many  dogs  must  also  be  taught  to  go  up 
and  down  stairs  and  not  to  fear  telephones,  televisions,  door  bells, 
noisy  appliances,  and  their  own  reflections  in  a mirror.  Greyhounds 
are  not  used  to  being  alone.  Until  they  adjust  to  noodorraitory  living, 
they  should  be  kept  in  a crate  when  no  one  is  at  home. 

Greyhounds  are  quiet,  gentle  dogs.  The  make  affectionate  and, 
one  might  suspect,  thoroughly  grateful  pets.  People  with  cats  or 
rabbits,  however,  should  inquire  about  a dogs's  tendencies  toward 
small,  fast-moving,  funy  animals. 

“We  see  different  reactions  to  cats,”  says  Wolf.  “I  have  a dog 
in  my  office  right  now  that’s  the  sweetest,  gentlest  dog;  but  if  he’s 
near  a cat,  he  wants  to  rip  it  to  shreds.”  Since  racing  was  their  main 
exercise  at  the  track,  greyhounds’  exercise  needs  are  not  over- 
powering. A good  run  every  few  days  in  a large,  securely  fenced 
yard  or  long  daily  walks  on  lead — or  both — are  sufficient  to  keep  a 
greyhound  from  wearing  out  the  living  room  carpet. 

The  greyhound’s  racing  career  is  brief,  and  most  of  the  dogs 
adopted  off  the  track  are  between  two  and  four  years  old,  says  Wolf. 


Their  life  span  is  12  to  14  years.  Only  a small  percentage  fail  to 
adapt  to  their  new  homes. ' 

Zrike  Kansas  legislators,  the  public  deserves  all  the  facts  before 
making  a decision  about  greyhound  racing.  After  a recent  spate  of 
bad  press  had  hung  the  industry’s  dirty  laundry  on  a glossy 
clothesline,  Guccione  complained  in  last  November’s  Greyhound 
Review.  “The  media’s  coverage  of  greyhound  racing  and  the  animal 
welfare  issues  seems  to  get  worse  and  worse — almost  as  if  each  new 
feature  tries  to  out-sensationalize  the  previous  one.  The  natural 
reaction  is  to  want  to  demand  that  the  media  make  a retraction  or 
give  us  equal  time.  Never  happens.  (How  many  victims  of  media 
assassination  do  you  ever  see  get  equal  time  after  the  damage  is 
done?)” 

One  suspects  that  prevailing  customs  and  in-house  assassins 
do  the  real  damage  to  greyhound  racing  and  the  landfills’  worth  of 
animals  it  chews  up  each  year.  One  of  the  sport’s  proponents  even 
defends  the  technique  of  breaking  a rabbit’s  leg  before  setting  the 
dogs  on  him. 

“Didn’t  you  ever  go  to  the  market  and  get  a chicken  with  a 
broken  leg?  The  way  they  handle  chickens,  putting  them  on 
conveyor  belts  so  fast,  they  break  a lot  of  legs.  You  gonna  stop  eating 
chicken?” 

At  the  risk  of  being  labeled  an  assassin,  one  must  observe  that 
there  is  something  gross  and  offensive  about  such  statements:  A 
swaggering,  dim-witted  arrogance  and  a ham-fisted,  sniggering 
assumption  that  human  interests  are  in  all  ways  superior  to  those  of 
animals.  That  mere  brutes,  that  all  of  creation,  in  fact,  from  polluted 
rivers  to  the  ozone  layer,  exists  at  humankind’s  whim  and  for  human 
disposal.  How  utterly  offensive.  How  dangerously  untrue.  ♦ 
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Officials  haunted  by 
problem  of  perception 
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Kennel  vet  i 
not  running! 
from  tracks;! 

By  MICHAEL  FAY 

Tribune  Soil  Writer  » t 

CAPE  CORAL  — When  Spprty! 
quit  running  £4  RiChO  Started  COtB-i 

Ooe  night  to  July  19(16,  Sparky! 
the  rabbit  decoy  stopped  la  mid-' 
race  at  the  Napies-Fort  Myers  Grey- ; 


full  speed  were  injured  when  they; 
no  Into  the  stalled  device, 

Richo,  a kennel  owner  who  used' 
to  race  dogs  at  the  Naples  tract.' 
stormed  Into  toe  office  of  a state) 
official  at  toe  track  and  complained ) 
loudly.  A few  days  later.  RicOo  re-! 
ceived  notice  tOai  Ois  contraci  at) 
the  track  was 
being  canceled 
— be  could  oo 
longer  race 
there.  Rtcho 
used  to  race 
dogs  at  a track 
In  Pensacola, 
hut  toon  that 
track  also  can- 
celed his  con- 
tract. 

Tnck  offi- 
cials contend 
that  Ricno,  68.  was  difficult  to  wort) 
wltn  and  went  overboard  by  taking- 
bis  complaints  to  people  la  tfce: 
stands.  Rtcho  contends  he  was.* 


against  the  tracks. 

He  also  has  had  a hearing  with 
the  Division  of  Pari-Mutuel  Wager- 
ing. which  oversees  greyhound  rac- 
ing la  Florida  The  Naples  track 
was  fined  Si 0.000.  hut  Rtcho  still 
does  not  have  a at  either 

track. 

His  kennel.  Active-*,  still  races, 
but  not  la  Florida. 

Unlike  most  kenoel  owners.  RP 
cho  has  pockets  deep  to 

take  oo  legal  battles.  Vhea  (he  Flor- 
ida Greyhound  Assoc m too,  which 
represents  kennel  owners,  was  MiO- 
aancui  trouble.  Rlcbo  balled  U out. 

Richo  says  track  owaers  have 
used  their  influence  to  keep  ken  sal 
owners  from  getting  bigger  purses, 
won  the  awards  gives  in  the  kia- 
aais  uat  race  the  win  slag,  fwa  1 


“When  you  consider  the  amo*fei 
of  takeout  from  the  greyhounds.  y$u 
can  see  that  the  stale  and  tract 
owners  are  receiving  hundreds  cf 
millions  In  Income, **  he  wrote  la!  & 
study  of  Florida  greyhound  radpg 
purses.  “The  sad  pert  H the  grey- 
hound people,  without  whom  there 
would  be  oo  racing,  gre  bethg 
forced  to  Uve  at  the  poverty  Iggpl  or 
go  out  of  business. “ 

Richo  doesn’t  Uve  at  the  povesty 
level.  He  made  a fortune  by  manu- 
facturing synthetic  lubricants  be- 
fore retiring  Retirement  bored 
him,  so  he  got  into  dog  racing.  J 
“My  horrible  experience  wpa 
the  state  and  the  track  left  a bad 
taste  la  my  mouth,  but  I love  the 
greyhounds,”  Richo  said.  “1  ba>e 
met  some  bad  people  la  UUs  busi- 
ness, but  for  every  bad  ooe  I have 


met  10  good  ones.” 

i 

1 Florida  Tracks  HI 

Aaendanc* 

HanM*< | 

TAMPA  (MSTHOUNO  TRACK  • | 

90-91 

553  636 

$64,469,222  < 

69-90 

605.259 

7 1.692 27 o| 

66-69 

601.629 

73.536.1361 

'67-68 

737.056 

69.765.054* 

66-67 

782.537 

91.521,188] 

65-86 

607  262 

90.781219} 

64-65 

622.011 

90.361.855! 

63-64 

765.176 

S5.736.464  | 

'62-63 

799.129 

63.705213! 

61-62 

762.127 

81.612.561  ! 

! SARASOTA  KCNNCL  CUM  ! | 

90 

340.536 

540.915.647) 

'69 

360,777 

43.437.312) 

66 

369.427 

47.301236 ' 

67 

451.014 

52.806.074 ) 

66 

463.121 

52253.059- 

451.341 

51.071  640 



64 

456.618 

49.678.640; 

63 

455.615 

47243.966; 

62 

449.662 

45.639220 

II 

436.279 

45.066232! 

OCRBY  LA NC  , | 

60 

879.156 

592.402201 1 

a 

914212 

99.422.991 , 

86 

896.574 

103.005.965) 

67 

990.963 

109.129.429 

86 

1.009.421 

106.177.974* 

AS 

1.044  760 

106.532.696i 

64 

1.014.536 

103.032.752* 

63 

1.045.071 

96.013.617! 

62 

1.066.477 

96.466.73h! 

61 

1.014.477 

95235.666  j 

60 

1.021  112 

90.956JB2; 

Tha  Tampa  Tribona-TTmai,  Sunday.  Fabruary  17. 1991  Spoilt- II 
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Greyhound  Coursing  and  Racing 


The  Humane  Society  of  the' 
United  States  condemns  greyhound  racing  and  specifically 
the  training  event  known  as  coursing,  in  which  greyhounds 
are  released  to  chase  and  kill  a hare  or  other  animal,  and  all 
practices  utilizing  live  hares  or  other  animals  as  lures  in 
training  greyhounds.  It  is  HSUS  policy,  therefore,  to  oppose 
dog  racing  because  of  cruel  training  methods,  the  large 
scale  breeding  of  greyhounds  in  the  hope  of  producing  a 
winner,  the  often  cruel  methods  by  which  non-winners  are 
sometimes  killed,  and  because  this  so-called  sport  is  an  in- 
humane and  unjustified  exploitation  of  animals  for  profit. 
In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  Society  works  to  pre- 
vent legalization  of  dog  racing  in  states  where  it  is  not  per- 
mitted and  establishment  of  racing  tracks  in  communities 
where  none  now  exists. 


\ 


1038 


RECEIVED  FEB  1 j 19SS 


FIVE-YEAR  ECONOMIC  TREND  IN  DOG  RACING 

Statistics  Show  Decrease 
In  Daily  Attendance  And  Wagering 


According  to  the  latest  available  statistics  (National 
Association  of  State  Racing  Commissioners)  during  the  five- 
year  period  ending  in  1986,  the  daily  average  attendance  at 
pari-mutuel  greyhound  tracks  has  decreased  26%  and  the  daily 
average  amount  of  money  wagered  has  declined  16%.  While 
proponents  will  argue  that  total  amount  wagered,  total 
government  revenue  generated,  and  total  attendance  figures 
at  dog  tracks  has  increased  34%,  38%,  and  21%  respectfully; 
these  increases  were  only  attained  by  increasing  racing 
performances  by  64%.  Thus,  attendance,  money  wagered,  and 
revenues  to  government  are  actually  declining  per  race  day 
at  dog  tracks  throughout  the  country.  The  decline  in  daily 
average  attendance  during  the  past  five  years  was  evident  in 
every  state  conducting  dog  racing. 


Although  gross  annual  handle  and  attendance  figures 
rise  yearly,  implying  good  economic  health,  daily  average  in 
both  of  these  categories  continue  to  shrink.  This  shrinkage 
in  revenues  is  even  more  dramatic  if  you  factor  in  inflation 
and  the  rising  consumer  price  index.  The  increases  achieved 
by  the  dog  racing  industry  are  achieved  only  by  increasing 
racing  days  resulting  in  diminishing  daily  average 
attendance  and  revenues.  If  you  consider  the  expense 
involved  in  racing  extra  days  without  gaining  any  real 
increase  in  revenue,  you  could  not  help  but  be  aware  of  this 
economic  folly. 


PARI-MUTUEL  RACING 
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STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
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Pari-Mutuel 
Taxes  ($) 
6,916.034 

r.zru.*»j  j 
7,909,672 
8.880.289 
6l]860.'l30 
19,732,186 
6,763,119 
3.634.734 
7,172,165 
2.476,231 
829.173 
6.422.157 
2,775,975 
5.977.647 

148.619,945 

j.S: 

lU.Sbb 

11,235 

13,996 

207.927 

9,935 

22.045 

8,175 

9,011 

5,209 

14.048 

8,116 

5,608 

338.260 

Track ^ ^ Oci 

34.800 

20 

2.576.720 

268,921 

200.350 

8,550 

8,092 

550 

45,750 

1,000 

100 

3.144.853 

Decrease 

+25H 

g5SS5SgS£S5|5 2 

f 1 + + + 1 + + 1 ,+  + + + 

Total 

6,928,433 

7,955,079 

7,922,062 

9.334,974 

69.443.423 

20.952.766 

7,338,720 

3,773,412 

7,505,383 

2.564.992 

856.460 

-m 

6,222,089 
1 60.362, 7B7 

iJ 

Arkansas 

•Colorado 

Florida 

New  Hampshire 
Oregon 

South  Dakota 

West  Virginia 
Green  County,  Ala. 
Mobile  County.  Ala. 

PARI-MUTUEL  RACING 
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‘Arizona 

Arkansas 

.Colorado 

Connecticut 

•Florida 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Oregon 
Rhode  island 
South  Dakota 
Vermont 
West  Virginia 
Greene  County.AI 
Macon  County,  A 
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Florida 

Iowa 
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Rhode  Island 
South  Oakota 
Vermont 
West  Virginia 
Greene  County.AL 
Macon  County,  AL 

Totals 

Killing  dogs  common  practice  in  racing  business 
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03/13/92 

ALL  BILLS 

S 0012 
S 0018 
S 0048 
S 0050 
S 0064 
S 0066 
S 0084 
S 0094 
S 0100 
S 0152 
S 0222 
S 0256 
S 0268 
S 0286 
S 0310 
S 0336 
S 0344 
S 0348 
S 0372 
S 0434 
S 0494 
S 0516 
S 0548 
S 0582 
S 0586 
S 0590 
S 0602 
S 0608 
S 0642 
S 0684 
S 0700 
S 0706 
S 0716 
S 0724 
S 0750 
S 0756 
S 0776 
S 0814 
S 0826 
S 0896 
S 0922 
S 0938 
S 0940 
S 0968 
S 0972 
S 1000 
S 1008 
S 1014 
S 1018 
S 1040 
S 1068 


FLORIDA  LEGISLATURE  - REGULAR  SESSION  - 1992 

09:31:35  BILL  ACTION  REPORT 

IN  MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 

GC  Affordable  Housing 
JC  Judges/Selection 

GB  Maintaining  Houses  of  Prostitution 
GB  Trafficking  in  Controlled  Substances 
GB  Endangered  Plant  Council/Sundown 
GC  Criminal  Proceedings/Witnesses 
GC  Fla.  Drug  & Cosmetic  Act/Sunset 
GB  Waste  Management  Division/D. E.R. 

GB  Executive  Agencies/Officials 
JR  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Exemptions 
GB  Water  Mgmt.  Districts/Damages 
GB  Purchase  of  Real  Property/Disclosure 
GC  State  Budget  Process 
RC  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
GB  Operating  Vessel  While  Intoxicated 
GC  Office  of  Chief  Inspector  General 
GB  Controlled  Substance  Violations 
GB  Veterans 

GB  Construction  Contracting/Awnings 
GC  Volunteer  Firefighters'  Benefits 
GC  Public  Records/Confidentiality 
GB  Worthless  Checks/Driver's  License 
GB  Unemployment  Compensation/Lockouts 
GC  Civil  Liability 
GC  Rail  System  Plan 

GB  Transportation  Disadvantaged  Comm. 

GC  Motor  Veh. /Titles  & Sales  Warranties 

GC  Solar  Energy 

GC  Secondary  Metals  Recycler 

GC  Educational  Facilities/Leasing 

GB  Criminal  Offender/Education 

GB  Vending  Machines/Sales  Taxes 

GC  Education/Revisions 

GB  Judges  Election/County  or  Circuit 

GB  Schools/Educational  Support  Employee 

GC  Adoption 

GC  Ad  Val  Tax/Historic  Properties 
GB  Environmental  Resources/Mining 
GB  Government  Purchasing/Small  Business 
GB  Public  School  Personnel 
JR  Homestead/Devising 
GB  Saltwater  Fishing  Licenses 
GC  Regulatory  or  Decisionmaking  Boards 
GC  Transportation 

GB  Construction/Prompt  Payment  Law 

GC  H.S.M.V.  Dept.  Records 

GB  Center  Urban  Transportation  Research 

GC  Motor  Vehicle  Inspection 

GC  Civil  Actions/Abuse  or  Incest 

GC  Agencies/Proposed  Rules/Small  County 

GC  Sexual  Harassment 


PAGE 
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03/13/92 

ALL  BILLS 

S 1078 
S 1094 
S 1130 
S 1252 
S 1354 
S 1370 
S 1374 
S 1392 
S 1432 
S 1458 
S 1476 
S 1490 
S 1506 
S 1524 
S 1544 
S 1582 
S 1586 
S 1598 
S 1600 
S 1612 
S 1644 
S 1646 
S 1670 
S 1674 
S 1724 
S 1736 
S 1766 
S 1770 
S 1774 
S 1778 
S 1788 
S 1790 
S 1806 
S 1826 
S 1896 
S 1920 
S 1922 
S 1976 
S 2042 
S 2056 
S 2096 
S 2114 
S 2142 
S 2164 
S 2178 
S 2262 
S 2400 
S 2402 
S 2464 
S 2514 
S 2520 


FLORIDA  LEGISLATURE  - REGULAR  SESSION  - 1992 

09:31:35  BILL  ACTION  REPORT 

IN  MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 

GC  Fla.  Retirement  System 
GB  Orlando-Orange  Co.  Expressway  Auth. 

GB  Tanning  Facilities/License  Fee 
GC  Dissolution-of-Marriage 
GC  Administrative  Procedures 
GB  H.M.O.'s  & Prepaid  Health  Clinics 
GB  Learning  Disabilities 
GC  Pretrial  Intervention  Program 
GB  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  Lands 
GB  Sales  Tax/Coast  Guard  Auxiliaries 
GC  Poisonous  or  Venomous  Reptiles 
GC  Cruelty  to  Animals/Euthanasia 
GC  Agricultural  Commodities/Marketing 
GC  Correctional  Education 
GB  Speed  Measuring  Devices 
GB  Employment/Pareftt/School  Visitation 
GB  Gamble  Rogers  State  Recreation  Area 
GC  Legal  Services/Dependent  Children 
GB  Medicaid  Patients/Transportation 
GB  Capital  Collateral  Representative 
GB  Public  Utility  Records 
GB  Hazardous  Waste 
GC  Prisoners/Executioner  Identity 
GB  Admin.  Procedures/Final  Orders 
GB  Weapons  & Firearms 

GC  Local  Option  Tourist  Development  Tax 

GC  Alcoholic  Beverages  Licenses 

GB  H.  Lee  Moffitt  Cancer  Center 

GC  Fee  Time-Share  Real  Property 

GB  Surplus  Property 

GC  Private  Activity  Bonds 

GB  Breast  Cancer  Task  Force 

GB  State-Owned  Parking  Facilities 

CR  Charles  Lester/Auditor  General 

GB  Correctional  System/Inmate  Release 

GB  Florida  Statutes/Reviser's  Bill 

GB  Florida  Statutes/Reviser's  Bill 

GC  Sales  Tax/Cruises  to  Nowhere 

GB  Aging  & Adult  Services 

GC  Educational  Facilities 

GB  Perinatal  & Neonatal  Care  Services 

GC  Drug  Treatment  Facility/Corrections 

GC  Consumer  Protection 

GB  Health  Care  Services 

GB  Local  Option  Tourist  Development  Tax 

GC  Maurice  Rosen  Boulevard 

GB  Appropriations 

GB  Appropriations  Implementing  Bill 
M Information  on  Missing  Servicemen 
LB  Lake  County  Hospitals 
LB  Tri-County  Hospital  Authority 
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FLORIDA  LEGISLATURE  - REGULAR  SESSION  - 1992 
03/13/92  09:31:36  BILL  ACTION  REPORT 

ALL  BILLS  IN  MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 


S 2528  M Lynn  C.  Higby/Courtroom/Bay  Co. 


H 0167 
H 0237 
H 0417 
H 0709 
H 0833 
H 1505 
H 1901 
H 2439 
H 2491 


GC  Education/Lighthouse  Schools 
GC  Support/Children  4 Families 
GC  Weapon/Dragon's  Breath  Shotgun  Shell 
GC  County  Officers  Salaries 
GC  Motor  Fuel  Taxation 
GB  Birth-Related  Neurological  Injury 
GB  Trust  Administrators 
GC  Transportation  Planning 
JR  Apportionment 


Total  Senate  Bill(s)  - 0103 
Total  House  Bill(s)  - 0009 
Total  Bill ( s ) Listed  - 0112 
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FLORIDA  LEGISLATURE  - REGULAR  SESSION  - 1992 
03/13/92  09  SO  BILL  ACTION  REPORT 

ALL  BILLS  IN  MESSAGES  FROM  HOUSE 


s 

0316 

GC 

s 

0658 

GB 

s 

0868 

GC 

s 

1118 

GC 

s 

1496 

GC 

s 

1580 

GC 

s 

1594 

GB 

s 

1648 

GC 

s 

1720 

GC 

s 

1730 

GC 

s 

1828 

GC 

s 

2314 

GB 

s 

2334 

GC 

s 

2390 

GC 

s 

2452 

GB 

H 

0855 

GC 

H 

0935 

GB 

H 

1851 

GB 

H 

1951 

LB 

H 

2179 

GC 

H 

2217 

GB 

H 

2341 

GB 

Theft/Intent  to  Detrciud 
Child  Placement 

State  Government/Paperwork  Reduction 
Jurors/Grand  Jurors/Hearing  Impaired 
Mosqui to  Control 
Medicinal  Drugs/Labeling 
ll.R.S.  Dept. /Legal  Services/Minors 
Energy  Efficiency  Contracts 
Corrections  Dept ./Reorganization 
Health  Care  Practitioners/HIV  Tests 
l'armwuiker  Housing 
Alcoholic  Beverages/Sidewalk  Cafes 
Community  Associations 
Employee  Health  Care  Access  Act 
Sexual  Battery 

Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
Law  Enforcement  Officers/Bailiffs 
Health  Care  Advance  Directives 
Charter  of  City  of  Jacksonville 
Mobile  Horaes/Mobi le  Home  Parks 
Congressional  Dist ./Establishment 
Pest  Control/Sunset 


Total 

Senate  B i 1 1 ( s ) 

0015 

Total 

house  11 . . 1 ( S ) 

0007 

Total 

1- 1 l i i . » l isted 

0022 

PAGE  1 
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Racing  Greyhounds 

The  industry  says  it  is  cleaning  up  its  act, 

hi  t tl  J-f  „ C • it  /•»  / i 


according  to  the  Greyhound  industry; ’irSr^Gicyhot^d  Track  Operators 


consists  of  languid,  almost  luxurious, 
days  of  pleasant  relaxation  punctuated 
by  the  excitement  and  exhilaration  of  . 
the  race.  Young  adult  Greyhounds  . 
.arrive  at  the  track  after  completing 
Jguning,  usually  at  J 7.  or- 1 8 months  of 
'*'^age.  Leased  bykennel  o] 


Association, '‘'TTi#^Gre^ho_unds  at  the 
racetrack  are  pampered.  The  bufldingH;. 
[kennel  compound]  is  normally  air  . *** 
conditioned  or  heated.  The  dogs  have 
long  runs  for  exercise.  They  are  turned 
out  three  or  four  times  a day  in  the  run 
to  relieve  themselves  and  for  exercise.” 


Racing  Schedule 

Generally,  a Greyhound  races  about 


atorsfor 

t their  entireracin^careers?lhe.dogs  live, 

4rv-Win  a kennel  compound  at  ornear  the 

track'  untfl  -tht'yiyimdved  to  another  * ' 

12  dogs  com- 

» “ ‘They  love  the  kennel  UteTsays*  ^Tpete  penhgtirUnth  13  heats  a day  being 

rGwy  Gqpcione^ecretary/treasurcr-pr^g fc<S£tcpnJover  distances  ranging  from 

i of  a mile.  Xn  ihdiviaifl(ffl^w 
lasts  *bptit30  seconds.  ± 

' ^ ctftKe  rao^sa^i " 
heyhoundsget 

ex  died.  They ’re  vdy^ager  4ndr 
ttSgo  to  the  track  to  compete.  At 
time,  they’re  weighed  in  and 
checked  by  a vet  whoanakes  si^je  they 
are  in  good  htattiPTbe  Grcyb 
4Mtthen  blanketed  and  the  racing  muz 
put  on  them;  then  they're  taken 
the  track  for  the  pre-race  parade. 
When  it’s  time  for  the  race,  the  lead- 


outs  put  the  Greyhounds  in  the  starting 
bgx,  all  wagering  ceases,  the  artificial 
TiGe-ddme«^arc.und  on  the  track  and  the 
box  pops  opCri,T3tftct;tfrc  race,  the  . . 
dogs  are  tested  for  dnigs^ 
rIn  earlier  tim<^  Greyhounds  moved 
from  track  to  track,  following  the  racing 
season.  With  the  advent  of  year-round 
racing,  today's  dogs  tend  to  stay  in  one 
geographical  area.  A dog  that  runs  con- 
sistently may  spend  its  entire  career  at . , . 
only  one  or  tyo  tracks,  but  dogs  that 
grade  up  or  down  ^gihfcir  performance  , 
improves  or  declines  will  accordingly 
move  to  other  grade  tracks. 

'Although  year-round  racing  may  be 
popular  with  race-goers  and  dosyjw^j 
ers,  it  concerns  animal  welfare 
cials.  Even ^at  the  best  tiacEs.Tradition- 
al  policies  are  detrimental  to  a dog’s 
well-being,  they  say.  The  standard 
practice  of  racing  a dog  twice  weekly, 
all  year  long,  for  example,  < 
allow  a dog  time  H>  recovard 

stresses  of  nung-Sayjjjgabj 

chief  in^tigatf^^amaj33teSff<JI 
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^7'the  United  States;  “There’s 

derice  of  injuries;  These  dogs  have''~~;- 
• massive  muscular  structures,  so  they’re 
■“*  supporting  all  this  weight  on  very  thin 
legs.  A lot  of  them  have  bad  hock 
joints  from  pushing  off  on  the  first 
turn.  They  get  bumped  a lot  in  the 
races',  they  take  spills  and  [the  indus- 
try] loses  a lot  of  dogs  that  way." 

Many  dags  coming  off  the  tracks  suffer 
~ from  broken'or  missing  tojj£  straijjed 
or  separated  muscles,  shattered  hocks 
V.  ar^Jstpken  ankles.-^ 

^emperaiurc  Atretnes  are  another 
"problem  associated  with  year-round 
racing..  “Some  vetennanfflfTdid  a study 
in  Arizona^nd  found,  in  a three-week 
•-  period,  five  dogs  that  died  of  heat-  , 
^.  stroke,"  says  Baker.  “It  was  106  ' 
degtafis  Qjjahrenheil]  when -these  dogs 
“risiwere'raa^f  WhefftheyiBfee  in  winter, 
~r  the  dogsriav^a-j^tof  problems 
5*^b«^e,  t^keep  the  tracks  from  freez- 
ocrosa  1991 


ing,  some  tracks  pour  chemicals  on  the 
tracks,  which  irritates  the  dogs’  paws. 
These  Greyhound  owners  don’t  care: 

They  send  them  out  no  maner  how  hot 
or  cold  it  is.” 

Quality  of  Care 

Major  tracks  where  dogs  earn  hand-  • 
sbme  purses  tend  to  offer  quatitycf  ; 
Unfominately-nojalJ  tracks  are  of 
equal  qualityTTesser  grade  tracks  ' ^ 
where  Grevhounds  barely  earn 
keep  often  care  little  about  the  animals’ 
w elfare.  At  the  worst  tradcTTauthoriries 
have  fopryj^logs  turned  out  in  glass- 
and  rock-strewn  areas — or  not  turned 
out  at  all — housed  in  soiled  and  infest- 
ed crates;  given  improper  food  and 
TflWical  carcTaijWenied  sufficient 
bedding.  In  some  cases,  dogs  were 


abandoned  and  slowly  died  of  starva- 
tion, lying  In  their  own  waste,  their 
bodies  riddled  with  parasites,  because  ’■  • - 
they  ceased  to  earn  adequate  revenues.  •~'r 
'--^akexsay^Greyhounds  are... 

, boused  in  cages  their  entire  existence, 
and  thecages  are"  not  all  thar  large.  If  ^ . 
you  look  at’ the  hiricl Tegs  of  a 
Greyhound,  you’ll  see'a  high  percent-  . 

"^ge  where  their  hair  isjotally  worn  off 
and  their  thighs  are  bare.  T6|£s  from 
lyinSTin  these  cages  constantly.” 

The  arui-racing  groups  also  qu 
the  medical  aoention  the  dogs  i 
Many  Greyhound  adoption  grouf 
complain  that  Greyhounds  ar?  no 
• given  heartwonn  preventives  and  i 
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many  suffer  from  a variety  of  parasites, 
including  hookworm,  web  worm,  tape- 
worm and  roundworm. 

Racing  Greyhound  owners,  howev- 
er, say  they  give  their  dogs  the  best  of 
care.  According  to  the  article  “Grey- 
hounds are  a gift  of  love”  (Winifred 
Leiser,  Sarasota  Times,  June  19, 

1991),  owner  Patrick  Marriott  says  that 
“The  majority  of  racetrack  people 
devote  their  lives  to  their  dogs”  and 
that  caring  for  the  dogs  is  a seven-day- 
a-week  job.  He  says  the  dogs  are 
groomed  every  day  and  checked  for 
injuries  before  and  after  each  race. 


This  Greyhound  is  being  cooled  off 
after  a race. 


Sport  or  Big  Business? 


GREYHOUND  RACING  is  big  business— 
and  getting  bigger.  According  to  the  National 
Greyhound  Association,  Greyhound  racing  is 
the  sixth  largest  spectator  sport  in  the  United 
States.  In  1990,  29.4  million  people  attended 
races  with  a pari-mutuel  handle  of  3.4  billion 
dollars.  Currently,  Greyhounds  race  in  1 8 
states  (19  states  have  legalized  racing)  on 
about  60  tracks.  Those  figures  are  sure  to 
increase  as  the  Greyhound  industry  continues 
to  press  for  legalization  in  additional  states. 

As  the  Greyhound  industry  attempts  to 
expand,  the  battle  between  pro-  and  anti-rac- 
ing factions  grows  more  heated.  Many 
states,  looking  for  quick-fix  answers  to  bud- 
getary woes,  are  eager  to  bring  Greyhound 
racing  and  its  revenues  within  their  bound- 
aries. And  to  appease  their  new  profit-mak- 
ing partners,  many  states  do  not  properly 
prosecute  track  and  kennel  violators. 

During  his  two-year  tenure  as  an  Iowa 
track  veterinarian,  Arthur  Strohbehn,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  Veterinary  Public  Health 
Commission,  reported  numerous  state  and 
federal  law  violations:  lack  of  health  certifi- 
cates for  interstate  dogs,  no  quarantine  pens, 
abuses  of  quarantine  procedures,  open  and 
daily  use  of  anabolic  steroids,  questionable 
drug  testing,  lack  of  fire  extinguishers  and 
sprinkling  systems  in  track  kennels,  and 
harmful  dog  food. 

Appeals  to  the  racing  commission,  the 
governor,  the  state  attorney  general,  the 
USDA.  the  state  veterinarian,  two  senators  and 
the  Department  of  Criminal  Investigations 
yielded  nothing.  “When  the  Iowa  Pari-Mutuel 
Wagering  Act  was  passed."  Dr.  Strohbehn 
says,  “it  was  set  up  to  be  self-regulated."  Adds 
Baker,  “Iowa  was  not  inspecting  Greyhound 
racing  kennels  because  it  was  too  political. 
They  didn't  want  to  expose  any  cruelty  at  the 


racetrack  because  it  would  hurt  the  betting, 
and  the  state  shares  in  the  money  that’s  bet  at 
the  racetrack." 

At  one  point,  the  Iowa  racing  commis- 
sion convinced  state  legislators  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  a bill  exempting  the  Grey- 
hound industry  from  state  kennel  laws.  The 
bill  passed  unanimously  in  one  house  but 
was  defeated  in  the  other  house  after  an  out- 
cry of  negative  publicity. 

Kennel  operators  in  other  states  also  tried 
to  exempt  themselves  from  state  kennel  laws, 
but  where  Oklahoma  failed,  Kansas  succeed- 
ed. "Greyhound  kennels  in  Kansas — at  the 
breeding  farms,  training  farms,  and  race- 
tracks— are  all  exempt  from  their  state  ken- 
nel law.  Why  do  they  try  to  amend  them- 
selves out  of  regulations  that  other  commer- 
cial kennels  have  to  abide  by?”  asks  Baker. 

Guccione  says  it’s  not  necessarily  so. 
“They’re  regulated  already  by  the  Kansas 
Racing  Commission  and  are  inspected  by  the 
Kansas  Greyhound  Registry  and  they're 
under  NGA  requirements  as  well.  They’re 
already  triple  overseen,  so  that's  why  they 
were  excluded.  The  Kansas  Racing 
Commission  is  not  self-regulation.  That's  a 
separate,  independent  government  agency. 

Animal  welfarists  also  protest  what  they 
perceive  as  widespread  animal  neglect  and 
cruelty. 

"The  cruelty  is  so  inherent,  there  is  no 
way  you  could  clean  it  up  and  regulate  it 
effectively.”  Baker  says.  “I  admit  that  the 
National  Greyhound  Association  and  the 
American  Greyhound  Track  Operators 
Association  will  not  take  a position  in  sup- 
port of  the  use  of  live  lures,  but  their  mem- 
bers work  behind  the  scenes  and  publicly 
oppose  legislation  [prohibiting  live  lure  train- 
ing). If  the  NGA  really  believes  this  is  an 


archaic  practice,  why  won't  they  come  for- 
ward and  support  these  bills?  I find  it  unbe- 
lievably ironic  that  Gary  Guccione  can  fly 
from  Abilene,  Kansas,  to  Maryland  to  tell 
[legislators]  that  this  practice  doesn't  go  on. 
but  he  cannot  drive  from  Abilene  to  Topeka 
to  tell  their  legislators  the  practice  doesn't  go 
on  anymore,  so  go  ahead  and  prohibit  it.  The 
hypocrisy  really  incenses  me  about  them.” 

In  response.  Gary  Guccione  says:  “We 
haven't  gone  out  and  supported  it,  nor  have 
we  opposed  it.  There  are  many  elements  in 
Greyhound  racing  that  the  NGA  doesn't 
involve  itself  with.” 

“Our  sport  isn't  perfect,"  Guccione  con- 
cedes, "and  there's  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  and  improved,  including  the  animal 
welfare  issue.  But  the  Humane  Society  won't 
work  with  us.  It's  amazing:  We  were  the 
ones  who  went  to  the  Humane  Society.  We 
had  a number  of  discussions  with  the 
Humane  Society  to  see  if  we  could  work 
together  to  solve  the  problems.  The  story  we 
were  told:  ‘No  matter  what  you  do,  we’re 
still  going  to  be  opposed  to  you.’ 

“1  think  it  goes  back  to  a statement  made 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  by  John  Hoyt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Humane  Society.  He  basically 
said  even  if  we  got  to  the  point  that  every 
Greyhound  that  came  off  the  track  was  given 
away  as  a pet  and  not  one  live  lure  was  used 
in  training,  that  the  Humane  Society  would 
still  be  opposed  to  Greyhound  racing  on  the 
basis  that  it  still  exploited  animals. 

“Would  they  discontinue  horse  racing, 
sled-dog  racing,  zoos?  Discontinue  the  eating 
of  meat?  I’m  curious  as  to  what  else  would 
be  on  their  wish  list  I really  think  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  are  far  outside  the  ideas  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
public." 
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CONTINUED 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  dogs 
are  a money-making  proposition.  “If 
you  don’t  get  into  the  first  four  win- 
ning spots,  you  don’t  get  any  money.  It 
costs  five  dollars  a day  to  maintain  a 
racing  dog.  That’s  why  most  owners 
can’t  afford  to  keep  dogs  that  race  and 
don’t  win.  If  the  dogs  can’t  be  used  for 
racing  or  as  blood  donors  or  for  breed- 
ing, they  have  to  be  gotten  rid  of."  He 
added,  “We  try  to  find  good  homes  for 
our  dogs.  They  make  wonderful,  gentle 
pets.  If  we  can’t  find  homes  for  dogs 
that  can’t  race,  we  have  them  put  down 
decently  by  a veterinarian.  We  don’t 
race  them  and  butcher  them.” 

Physical  care  isn’t  the  only  concern 
of  the  anti-racing  activists.  Some  of 
them  claim  that  Greyhounds  are  denied 
the  socialization  opportunities  enjoyed 
by  most  dogs.  Donaldson  says:  “They 
don’t  want  these  dogs  to  develop  keen 
attachments  to  each  other,  and  certain- 
ly not  to  humans.  They’re  muzzled 
constantly.  The  muzzle  is  taken  off 
twice  a day  when  they’re  fed.” 

But  Wendy  Marriott,  a racing 
Greyhound  owner,  disagrees.  In  a June 
19  article  in  the  Sarasota  Times,  she 
said  that  Greyhounds  make  excellent 
pets  “because  they  are  accustomed  to 
people  and  they’re  accustomed  to 
being  handled." 

Jeff  Levkoff,  whose  dogs  race  at 
the  Sarasota  track,  says  the  dogs  wear 
the  muzzles  to  help  determine  the  win- 
ner in  a photo  finish.  “The  Humane 
Society  people  say  the  dogs  wear  muz- 
zles so  they  won't  eat  each  other,  but 
that's  just  not  the  case,”  he  said. 

Food  for  Thought 

The  racing  Greyhound  diet  is  also 
questionable,  depending,  of  course,  on 
the  quality  of  care  each  kennel  gives. 
According  to  “Run  or  Die,”  an  article 
by  Jack  McClintock  that  appeared  in 
the  June  1991  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
the  dogs  at  the  Naples-Fort  Meyers  dog 
track  eat  horsemeat,  vegetables,  brown 
sugar  and  vitamins.  Patrick  Marriott, 
whose  42  dogs  are  kenneled  at  the 
Sarasota  Kennel  Gub,  says  the  dogs 
eat  “two  to  three  pounds  of  food  a 
day — usually  high-protein  meal  with 
ground  beef  and  vegetables  added.” 

The  meal  often  given  to 
Greyhounds  is  of  such  suspect  quality, 
however,  that  both  the  NGA  and 
AGTOA  are  examining  side-effects 
more  closely.  Says  Guccione:  “We  are 
funding,  through  the  American 


Most  retired  track  Greyhounds  make 
gentle,  loving  companions  that  get 
along  well  u it h both  people  and 
other  animals.  Racing  dogs  usually 
weigh  50  to  70  pounds,  hut  despite 
their  size  they  don't  take  up  much 
room  in  a home,  being  content  to  curl 
up  in  a corner  on  a soft  bed. 

Greyhound  Council,  a study  on  the 
meat  to  see  just  what  or  if  there  are  any 
risks  or  problems  with  it.  We  are  also 
working  with  racing  commissions  to 
encourage  a higher  quality  of  meat." 

The  meat  in  question  is  4-D  meat. 
Baker  says:  "4-D  meat  comes  from 
animals  that  were  slaughtered  when 
they  were  either  dead,  dying,  diseased 
or  disabled.  The  cow  s.  horses  or  w hat- 
ever are  sick  and  are  being  treated: 


then  they  die  and  are  slaughtered.  They 
carry’  those  drugs  in  their  system.  The 
problem  with  this  meat  is  that  the  meat 
can  be  contaminated  and  can  make  the 
dogs  ill.  They  buy  4-D  meat  because 
they  can  get  it  cheap."  The  meat  can 
carry  anthrax,  botulism,  lockjaw, 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 

Anhur  Strohbehn.  D.V.M.,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  Public  Health 
Commission  and  a former  mack  veteri- 
narian. says:  "The  meat  is  not  sterilized 
or  treated.  It's  cut  up  and  fed  to  the 
dogs  raw . Quite  frequently  we'd  see 
animals  that  had  severe  vomiting  and 
diarrhea:  the  industry  calls  them  'blow- 
outs.' A lot  of  that  w as  due  to  food  poi- 
soning. One  summer,  there  were  16 
kennels  on  the  track  and  three  of  them 
w ere  low  on  4-D  meat.  They  ordered  a 
new  batch  of  4-D  meat,  and  two  days 
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later,  they  had  nothing  but  sickness  in 
those  three  kennels.” 

Although  Guccione  says  that  “occa- 
sionally there  are  traces  of  foreign  sub- 
stances" in  4-D  meat,  an  analysis  by 
Cornell  University  of  4-D  meat  from 
five  different  tracks  revealed  that  pro- 
caine (an  anesthetic)  was  found  in  all 
five  samples,  sulfa  drugs  showed  up  in 
three  samples,  and  one  sample  carried 
salmonella. 

Additionally,  many  of  the  drugs  in 
4-D  meat  show  up  in  the  dogs’  drug 
tests.  Says  Baker,  “Procaine  and  sulfa 
drugs  are  so  common  [in  urine  tests] 
that  states  will  not  call  a positive  on 
the  drugs  because  they  assume  they 
got  the  drugs  from  eating  contaminat- 
ed meat,  even  though  procaine  admin- 
istered directly  into  the  dog  will  act  as 
a stimulant." 


Retirement 

After  injuries  or  age  end  a Grey- 
hound’s career,  usually  by  age  3 or  4, 
its  post-racing  options  are  limited. 
Some  dogs  are  bred,  some  go  into  pet 
homes,  some  are  sold  for  research,  but 
the  majority,  it  is  believed,  are  killed. 

No  statistics  exist  for  the  disposition 
of  retired  Greyhounds,  but  the  HSUS 
contends  that  40,000  to  50,000 
Greyhounds  are  either  killed,  sold  to 
labs  or  abandoned  every  year.  The 
industry  disagrees.  Patrick  Marriott 
says,  “If  we  put  down  50.000  dogs  a 
year,  we  wouldn’t  have  any  dogs  left  to 
race.” 

Levkoff  says,  “The  Humane 
Society  says  we  kill  more  dogs  than 
are  actually  alive.”  In  nine  years  of  rac- 
ing Greyhounds,  he  says,  none  of  his 


dogs  have  been  euthanized.  All — 3.000 
by  his  estimate — have  been  placed  in 
pet  homes  or  used  for  breeding. 

NGA  records  show,  however,  that 
38,000  newly  registered  Greyhounds 
arrive  at  the  track  each  year,  presumably 
displacing  a like  number  of  veteran  dogs 
or  being  culled  themselves,  with, 
according  to  NGA  estimates,  only  6.000 
to  7.000  going  into  adoptive  placements. 
In  his  article  “Run  or  Die”  McClintock 
writes  that  few  people  in  the  Greyhound 
industry  are  comfortable  with  these 
facts,  but  almost  everyone  seems  to 
accept  them.  He  quotes  trainer  Gary 
Sommers  as  saying  “It's  been  the  nature 
of  the  business.” 

Research  Sales 

One  means  of  “retiring”  a Greyhound 


Adopting  a Greyhound 


THE  QUIET,  gentle  nature  of  an  ex-racing 
Greyhound  and  its  strong,  almost  anxious, 
need  to  be  loved  can  make  it  an  excellent  pet. 
But  like  all  breeds  of  dogs,  a racing  Grey- 
hound is  not  the  ideal  pet  for  everyooe. 

Most  track  Greyhounds  are  kennel  broken 
but  need  to  be  housebroken.  Because  they've 
never  been  in  the  confutes  of  a house.  Grey- 
hounds must  be  introduced  with  care  and 
understanding  to  things  they’ve  never  seen  or 
heard  before:  the  ringing  telephone,  the  loud 
television,  even  the  sound  of  aluminum  foil 
whipping  off  the  roll.  Greyhounds  are  not  used 
to  being  alone,  so  until  they  adjust  to  more 
solitary  quarters,  they  needed  to  be  crated 
when  the  family  is  absent. 

Although  Greyhounds  are  hardy,  they  do 
have  special  needs.  They  are  sensitive — 
sometimes  fatally — to  flea-control  products 
and  insecticides.  They  have  no  undercoat,  so 
stays  outside  should  be  brief  during  extremes 
of  hot  and  cold  weather.  Because  they  are 
sighthounds.  they  should  be  muzzled  when 
first  introduced  to  small  pets. 

The  best  adoptive  placements  occur  with 
groups  that  attempt  to  determine  a 
Greyhound's  personality  before  placement, 
particularly  if  an  animal  is  extremely  shy  or 
aggressive.  Most  conscientious  groups  also  try 
to  educate  potential  adoptees  on  Greyhound 
behavior  before  approving  placements. 

Policies,  requirements  and  fees  vary 
among  the  placement  groups,  and  even 
among  chapters  within  nan  octal  groups.  Most 
have  strict  adoption  policies  and  contracts. 

There  are  many  placement  groups 
throughout  the  United  States:  many  can  make 
referrals  to  local  placement  organizations. 
Local  humane  societies  and  racetracks — and 
the  HSUS  (202)  452-1 100— may  also  he  able 
to  refer  interested  parties  to  area  placement 
groups. 


The  following  groups  are  active  in  rescu- 
ing and  placing  ex-racing  Greyhounds: 

Indiana  Retired  Greyhounds  As  Pets.  c/o 
Sally  Allen,  P.O.  Box  1 1 1.  Camby.  IN 
461 13;  (317)  996-2154.  REGAP  chaplets 
throughout  the  United  States  operate 
autonomously.  Incorporated  in  1989,  Indiana 
REGAP  is  a vocal  anti-racing  group  that  has 
placed  250  dogs  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  but  works  primarily  in  the 
Midwest.  Refers  callers  to  local  groups. 
Receives  dogs  from  people  who  have  rela- 
tionships with  tracks  and  trainers  (they  have 
no  direct  contact  with  either)  and  from 
pounds.  Before  placement,  all  dogs  are 
checked  by  a vet  for  heartworm  and  para- 
sites, have  their  teeth  cleaned,  and  have  been 
spayed  or  neutered.  The  service  is  funded  by 
adoption  fees  and  by  member  contributions. 

Michigan  Greyhound  Connection  (for- 
merly Michigan  chapter  of  the  Greyhound 
Connection),  P.O.  Box  46633,  Ml  Clemons, 
MI  48046-6633.  Active  since  February  1989. 
Has  placed  about  190  dogs  in  the  Midwest. 
Receives  dogs  from  Iowa  tracks  via  contacts 
there.  All  dogs  are  examined  for  suitable  pel 
temperament,  are  spayed  or  neutered,  are 
examined  for  heartworm  and  other  problems, 
have  received  health  certificates,  and  are  sent 
to  new  homes  with  a muzzle.  Funding  comes 
from  adoptions  fees  and  member  donations. 

National  Greyhound  Adoption  Program 
(formerly  Delaware  Valley  Retired  Racing 
Greyhound  Association).  8301  Torresdale 
Avt,  Philadelphia,  PA  19136:  (800)  348- 
2517.  National  placement  service  that  ships 
dogs  to  homes  throughout  the  country.  Has 
placed  about  100  dogs  since  its  founding  in 
late  1989.  Adoptive  Greyhounds  primarily 
from  south  Florida.  Each  dog  has  a profile 
filled  out  by  either  a Florida  staff  member  or 
kennel  operator  containing  information  on 


personality  traits,  physical  condition  and 
habits.  Dogs  are  vet-checked  for  heartworm 
and  parasites.  Spaying  or  neutering  by  the 
organization  is  optional  (at  an  extra  charge); 
otherwise,  the  new  owner  is  responsible  for 
sterilization.  A spay/neuter  deposit  is  collect- 
ed. Adoption  fees  and  the  founder's  contribu- 
tions cover  the  costs,  and  USAir  provides  a 
reduced  airline  transportation  rate. 

Dairyland  Greyhound  Park  Adoption 
Center,  5522  104th  Ave..  Kenosha.  W1 
53144;  (414)  657-8200.  Has  placed  40  dogs 
within  its  first  10  months  of  service. 
Primarily  serves  the  Wisconsin-BIinois  area. 
Places  dogs  from  Wisconsin  tracks  only. 
Maintains  personality  profiles  on  dogs.  AU 
adoptive  dogs  are  socialized  and  introduced 
to  cats  and  small  animals,  sterilized,  checked 
for  heartworm  and  parasites,  given  all  vacci- 
nations and  booster  shots,  given  corrective 
surgeries  and  medical  treatment,  have  their 
teeth  cleaned,  and  are  groomed  and  bathed. 
Clients  are  provided  with  a collar  and  leash. 
12-inch  chew  bone,  toothbrush  kiL  GPA 
pamphlet  on  Greyhound  care,  and  grooming 
and  feeding  instructions. 

G'cyhound  Pets  of  America.  102191 
Leesburg  Pike.  Vienna,  VA  22180;  (800) 
366-1472.  Thirty  GPA  chapters  and  subchap- 
ters  in  41  states  and  British  Columbia. 
Founded  in  1987.  Policies,  fees  and  proce- 
dures vary  from  chapter  to  chapter.  Will  refer 
callers  to  area  chapters.  Total  GPA  dog 
placement  in  1990  was  about  2300  to  3.000 
dogs.  Some  chapters  work  directly  with  race- 
tracks Requires  new  owners  to  sterilize  their 
dogs;  spay/neuter  deposit  required.  Support 
includes  $10,000  allocation  from  National 
Greyhound  Association  for  toll-free  number. 
$1 .000  for  each  applicable  chapter  from  the 
National  Greyhound  Association,  adoption 
fees  amt  member  donations. 
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has  been  to  sell  it  for  research.  “Selling 
dogs  to  research  labs  was  the  ultimate,” 
says  Baker.  “They  got  every  dime  out  of 
them  they  could." 

Adds  Donaldson,  “They  sell  them 
for  40  cents  a pound  to  lab  bunchers 
that  hang  around  the  tracks  to  buy 
dogs.  They  bunch  up  on  dogs  and 
when  they  get  75  or  80  dogs,  they  con- 
tact the  universities,  the  vivisection 
laboratories  and  the  chemical  research 
labs.  [Researchers]  love  Greyhounds 
because  they’re  calm,  they’re  tractable, 
they  don’t  bark  and  they  have  a high 
level  of  pain  tolerance.  They  have  no 
hair,  no  fat  They  have  a universal 
blood  type,  a large  heart  and  a magnifi- 
cent skeletal  system.” 

Some  of  the  dogs  purchased  by  labs 
end  up  being  blood  donors — dogs  from 
which  blood  is  drawn  for  transfusions 
to  other  dogs  hurt  in  accidents  and  so 
forth.  “The  labs  will  keep  blood  donors 
for  nine  months,”  explains  Donaldson. 
“If  they  can  find  homes  for  them, 
they’re  placed.  If  not,  they’re  eutha- 
nized. The  best  they  can  do  is  not  have 
them  live  that  life  too  long.” 

Many  states  allow  research  sales. 

“In  Arizona,”  says  Baker,  “it’s  preva- 
lent for  tracks  to  sell  dogs  for 
research."  But  recent  publicity  over 
research  sales  caused  some  tracks  to 
prohibit  kennel  operators  from  deliver- 
ing dogs  to  research  labs.  However, 
kennel  operators  can — and  do — return 
the  dogs  to  the  owners,  who  then  sell 
the  dogs  to  the  labs  themselves. 

Adoption 

Although  most  retired  Greyhounds 
are  euthanized,  more  and  more  are  find- 
ing post-career  happiness  with  families, 
thanks  to  the  aid  of  both  pro-  and  anti- 
racing groups.  The  NGA.  for  example, 
allocated  510,000  to  Greyhound  Pets  of 
America  for  a toll-free  phone  number, 
and  it  gives  $1,000  each  to  GPA  chap- 
ters and  other  rescue  groups  affiliated 
with  racetracks.  In  Wisconsin,  state  laws 
require  tracks  to  provide  and  fund  on- 
site adoption  centers. 

At  Wisconsin’s  Dairy  land 
Greyhound  Park,  for  example.  Grey- 
hounds accepted  into  the  adoption  pro- 
gram are  examined  by  a veterinarian, 
given  shots  and  heartworm  preventive, 
receive  any  necessary  surgeries  or  medi- 
cal treatment,  are  spayed  or  neutered, 
and  are  groomed  and  socialized  On  die 


average,  a dog  is  at  the  center  one  or 
two  months  before  placement 

But  while  other  rescue  groups  strug- 
gle to  find  both  monies  and  adoptive 
families  yet  average  placements  of  100 
dogs  or  more  a year,  the  well-heeled 
Dairyland  adoption  center  placed  only 
40  dogs  in  its  first  10  months  and  actu- 
ally has  a waiting  list  of  families  for 
adoptive  Greyhounds. 

Holly  Trello,  director  of  the 
Dairyland  adoption  program,  explains: 
“Dairyland  [track]  has  the  very  best 
competition.  The  Greyhounds  that 
grade  off  our  track  go  on  to  smaller 
tracks,  so  we  don’t  have  the  numbers 
[of  retired  Greyhounds]  that  other 
tracks  have.  We  get  quite  a few 
injured  dogs  that  can’t  run  but,  if  prop- 
erly healed,  will  be  pet-sound.  We  also 
get  dogs  too  old  to  race  and  the 
Greyhounds  that  interfere  out  on  the 
track.” 

Many  adoptive  owners  find  that 
Greyhounds  fit  in  well  with  their  new 
families.  “Greyhounds  make  wonderful 
pets,"  says  Joan  Headland,  GPA  mem- 
ber and  owner  of  17  racing  Grey- 
hounds. “They’re  fantastic.  Their  tem- 
perament is  wonderful,  and  they  get 
along  well  with  children  and  with  older 
people.  They’re  quiet,  loving  and 
sweet.  When  they’re  inside,  they’re 
couch  potatoes.  Outside,  if  they  see 
something  move,  they  chase  it.” 

Adds  Sally  Allen,  president  of 
Indiana  Retired  Greyhounds  as  Pets. 
“Greyhounds  do  better  than  other 
breeds  that  are  dropped  as  adults  into  a 
family  setting.”  Because  Greyhounds 
have  been  raised  in  kennels,  a careful 
introduction  into  a suitable  home  envi- 
ronment is  essential  for  successful 
placements. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  Greyhounds 
make  suitable  pets.  “Many  of  them 
were  taken  away  from  their  mothers 
when  they  were  very  young  and  were 
kept  isolated  from  people  and  other 
dogs,”  Allen  says.  Known  as  “spooks,” 
these  dogs  are  deeply  fearful  and  are 
terrified  when  out  of  their  crates.  “The 
spooks  very  seldom  work  [in  place- 
ment],” says  Allen,  “but  they  are  a tiny 
minority." 

Rescue  Group  Dilemma 

Although  Greyhound  placement 
groups  have  saved  thousands  of  dogs 
from  certain  death,  some  groups,  ani- 
mal welfarists  claim,  actually  con- 
tribute to  the  problem.  Says  Baker. 
“With  few  exceptions,  they've  become 
pawns  of  the  industry.  The  Greyhound 
industry  loves  these  rescue  groups 


because  it’s  the  greatest  PR  that  has 
ever  been  done  for  them.  The  industry 
gives  them  some  funding,  and  even 
though  it’s  minuscule,  because  they’re 
getting  funding  from  the  Greyhound 
industry,  the  rescue  groups  will  not 
speak  out.  In  states  where  there  are 
attempts  to  make  Greyhound  racing 
legal,  these  rescue  operations  will  not 
come  and  testify  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  surplus  dogs,  to  stop  racing. 

“For  example,”  Baker  continues,  “in 
Texas,  Greyhound  Pets  of  America 
would  not  oppose  legalizing  dog  racing 
even  though  they  knew  this  was  going 
to  create  thousands  more  dogs  that 
have  to  be  destroyed,  many  more  dogs 
than  they  could  ever  save.  But  they 
wouldn’t  oppose  it  because  they’d  lose 
their  funding.  In  an  effort  to  save  a few 
dogs,  they  allow  thousands  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  I have  to  question  their 
motives.” 

In  addition,  placement  groups  only 
rescue  dogs  off  the  track.  “They  do 
nothing  for  the  70  percent  of  the  dogs 
that  don’t  even  see  a racetrack."  says 
Baker. 

No  Solutions? 

Baker  and  other  animal  welfarists 
believe  the  only  way  to  end  the  slaugh- 
ter of  countless  Greyhounds  is  to  abol- 
ish Greyhound  racing.  Considering  the 
unlikelihood  of  that  happening,  the 
HSUS  and  others  continue  the  battle  to 
halt  the  spread  of  Greyhound  racing 
into  other  states.  “We’ve  had  some 
success  and  have  kept  it  out  of 
California,  New  York  and  Illinois, 
three  of  the  most  populous  states,” 
Baker  says. 

“Why  do  you  think  Greyhound  rac- 
ing is  legal  in  only  19  states?"  asks 
Donaldson.  “The  answer  is  because  the 
rest  of  the  states  are,  so  far,  too  moral 
to  allow  it.  It  isn’t  that  we  have 
Greyhound  racing  in  19  states:  It’s  that 
we  don’t  have  it  in  the  rest." 

Certainly,  the  future  success  of 
Greyhound  racing  rests  with  the  indus- 
try’s ability  to  persuade  welfarists  and 
a wary  public  that  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  bring  reforms  and  humane  mea- 
sures to  Greyhound  practices. 

But  no  answers  are  pending  from 
industry  experts  as  to  how  they  can 
remove  from  the  sport  the  culling  pro- 
cess that  uses  up  and  throws  away  tens 
of  thousands  of  Greyhounds  each  year. 
As  long  as  vast  numbers  of  dogs— be  it 
1,000  or  10.000  or  50.000— are  killed 
because  they  are  too  old  or  too  slow  to 
catch  the  almighty  dollar,  the  blood  of 
the  unwanted  still  stains  this  industry.  £■ 
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Are  they  bred  to  run  or  born  to  die? 

By  Marcia  King 


THE  GREYHOUND  racing 

industry  reports  that  the  days  of 
torturous  and  abusive  animal 
practices  are  over,  that  a new  era  of 
humanity  ha>  dawned.  But  animal 
welfarisls  claim  that  Greyhound  rac- 
ing proponents  are  only  mouthing 
platitudes  to  appease  an  increasingly 
outraged  public. 

In  a two-part  series.  DOG  FANCY 
examines  the  issues  of  Greyhound  rac- 
ing. Part  one  focuses  on  the  breeding 
and  training  of  Greyhounds,  including 
the  live  lure  controversy.  Next  month, 
part  two  looks  at  life  on  the  track — and 
beyond. 

A bloody  image  haunts  the 
Greyhound  racing  industry  : the  image 
that  helpless  rabbits  and  other  small 
animals  are  tortured  and  torn  apart  bv 
GrcvhounJs  m standard  training  prac- 
tices known  as  live  lure  training:  that 
Grev hounds  languish  in  long  kennel 
confinements  and  are  denied  socializa- 
tion with  humans  or  their  own  kind; 
that  after  Greyhounds  are  raced  until 
they  re  too  injured  or  slow  to  finish  in 
the  money,  they're  abandoned  on  city 
streets  or  country  roads,  their  tattooed 
ears  cut  off  to  foil  identification,  or 
sold  to  research  labs,  or  left  to  starve  in 
their  kennels,  or  condemned  to  die 
from  a bullet  in  the  brain — or  worse. 

That  image,  says  the  Greyhound 
industry,  is  completely  false. 

'Sensationalism.''  says  Joan 
Headland.  Greyhound  Pets  of  America 
representative  and  racing  Greyhound 
owner.  "They'll  take  a story  about 
something  that  happened  IS  years  ago 
and  tell  it  over  and  over  again. " 

"They  use  isolated  incidents  as 
being  the  norm  in  the  industry.”  says 
Gaiy  ( liiceionc.  sccrelary/ireasuiei  ol 
the  National  ( l ivy  hound  Assoc  iation. 


the  official  registry  for  racing  Grey- 
hounds. 

Isolated,  perhaps.  Ancient  history, 
no.  In  February  IWI.  a Key  West 
track,  an  end-of-tlte-hne  facility  for 
last -chance  Greyhounds,  closed  mid- 
season because  of  numerous  and 
repeated  state  violations.  Abandonment 
of  poorly  performing  dogs  was  one 
ongoing  problem.  Explains  Van  Jones, 
director.  Div  ision  of  Pari-Mutuel 
Wagering.  "It  the  dogs  aren't  doing 
well.  | some | trainers  give  up  and 
leave." 

During  the  losu  oo  racing  season 
when  dogs  were  abandoned  in  their 
kennels,  tiaineis  m neighboring  ken- 
nels neglected  to  notily  ollict.ils. 
allowing  the  dogs  to  starve.  According 
to  court  documents  piovnlcd  by  the 
Division  ol  PaiiMutuel  Wagering.  141 
dogs  were  also  Jett  behind  thicc  se pa- 
late tunes  this  ye.ii  when  tiaineis  dis- 
appear! Many  ,-i  the  dogs  weie 
undernourished,  grossly  underweight 
and  dehydrated.  “But  none  of  the  dogs, 
this  year,  were  abandoned,"  says  Jones. 
“This  year,  the  other  trainers  told  the 
State,  so  we  got  in  there  fast  enough  to 
make  sure  the  dogs  were  well  taken 
care  of." 

Additional  violations  included  accu- 
mulation of  dog  waste,  lack  of  fire 
detection  and  fire  notification  devices, 
dog  meat  left  out  in  the  open,  crates 
infested  with  fleas  and  ticks,  cool- 
down areas  littered  with  glass,  stones, 
and  other  debris,  inadequate  water  sup- 
plies in  the  cool-down  area,  poorly 
maintained  tum-out  pens  with  coral 
rocks  protruding  through  the  sand  sur* 
faces,  and  so  on.  (Ironically,  the 
offense  that  caused  the  closing  of  the 
track  was  not  animal  neglect  but  a 


series  of  waste  disposal  problems  that 
culminated  in  liquefied  dog  waste  bub- 
bling up  onto  the  patrons'  parking  Iol) 

Only  six  months  earlier,  a similar 
abandonment  occurred  at  yet  another 
Florida  track.  According  to  Tropic 
Magazine.  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
Miami  Herald  (“You  Can  Bet  Their 
Life  On  It."  Gary  Karasik.  October  21, 
1990).  102  starving  Greyhounds  were 
found  lying  in  their  own  filth. 

“Some  had  open  wounds;  all  were 
covered  with  ticks."  the  article  states. 
“Three  were  in  such  bad  straits  that 
they  had  to  be  killed  immediately. 
Within  the  week,  73  more  dogs  were 
judged  too  far  gone  to  survive.” 

Reforms 

Certainly,  abusive  incidents  in  ani- 
mal sports  are  not  limited  to  the  Grey- 
hound industry.  And  the  Greyhound 
industry  is  reforming:  either  because  of 
new  enlightened  attitudes  of  its  mem- 
bers (says  the  industry)  or  because  of 
external  pressure  tied  to  the  industry's 
expansion  plans  into  new  states 
(charge  critics).  At  any  rate,  “The  sport 
has  made  the  animal  welfare  issue  the 
priority  issue  that  needs  to  be  most 
effectively  addressed,”  Guccione  says. 

For  example,  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  dogs  destined  for  euUianasia  after 
their  careers  are  finished,  the  American 
Greyhound  Council,  co-sponsored  by 
the  NGA  and  the  American  Greyhound 
Track  Operators  Association,  funds  a 
toll-free  number  for  Greyhound  Pets  of 
America,  a placement  service  for 
retired  Greyhounds. 

The  industry  is  also  promoting  stud- 
ies and  methods  to  reduce  stress  injuries 
at  the  track.  As  a result,  says  George 
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Johnson.  AGTOA  executive 
director/secretary,  “Injuries  have  come 
way  down.  One  of  the  trends  over  the 
Iasi  decade.”  Johnson  says,  “has  been  an 
increase  in  banking,  especially  along  the 
first  curve.  Years  ago,  all  the  tracks 
were  flat  and  the  Greyhounds  would 
charge  down  the  first  turn  and  have  all 
this  bumping  and  banging  and  knocking 
down.  Now  they  go  around  this  first  tum 
like  clockwork.”  Johnson  points  out, 
too,  that  new  sophisticated  tracks  in  the 
northern  states  are  warmed  by  under- 
ground heating  coils,  keeping  winter 
tracks  warm  and  comfortable. 

Dog  owners 
began 
betting 
on  whose 
dog  could 
catch  a 
rabbit 
first,  and 
Greyhound 
racing 
was  bom. 

In  addition,  the  NGA  and  other  rac- 
ing organizations  officially  and  publicly 
condemn  live  lure  training.  “The  majori- 
ty of  [NGA]  membership  is  in  favor  of 
strictly  artificial  lure  training,” 

Guccione  says. 

To  publicize  changes  in  the  indus- 
try’s attitudes  and  to  bolster  its  image, 
the  AGTOA  hired  a public  relations 
firm.  But  according  to  Tropic 
Magazine,  one  of  the  initial  public 
relations  agency  firms  under  considera- 
tion declined  the  contract  after  examin- 
ing the  industry,  citing  problems  with 
the  destroying  of  Greyhound  has-beens 
and  the  live  lure  issue. 

Changing  Philosophies 

The  Greyhound  industry  is  partially 
a victim  of  changing  philosophies  and 
of  its  own  past.  Greyhounds  have  a 
long  history  of  serving  their  owners  by 
running  down  small  animals,  primarily 
hares.  Says  Guccione,  “It’*  important 
to  know  that  Greyhounds  were  first 
brought  to  this  country  back  in  the 


1800s  to  help  farmers  with  their  prob- 
lem with  the  wild  jackrabbils.  which 
were  destroying  crops.”  Dog  owners 
soon  began  betting  on  whose  dog  could 
catch  a rabbit  first,  and  Greyhound  rac- 
ing was  bom. 

It  was  a natural  step.  then,  to  use 
jackrabbits  for  training  racing  Grey- 
hounds. And  for  decades,  no  one 
seemed  to  really  mind.  In  fact,  one 
Greyhound  owner  recently  wrote  to 
DOG  FANCY,  describing  jackrabbits 
as  disease-spreading  rodents,  “really 
nasty  critters,  full  of  ticks  and  grub- 
type  worms.” 

But  in  an  era  when  animal  lovers 
condemn  the  wearing  of  fur  coats, 
when  dam  and  hydroelectric  projects 
are  delayed  or  canceled  because  of  an 
endangered  fish,  when  views  of  man’s 
role  in  nature  are  shifting  from  that  of 
conqueror  to  caretaker.  Greyhound 
trainers  were  slow  to  follow.  They  con- 
tinued to  employ  the  same  tradition- 
al— that  is.  live  lure — training  tech- 
niques of  yesteryear,  then  were  puzzled 
and  angered  to  suddenly  find  them- 
selves vilified  for  the  practice  and,  \ 
indeed,  to  find  the  practice  itself  out- 
lawed in  many  areas. 

The  culling  of  slower  Greyhounds 
is  another  controversy  that,  according 
to  animal  welfarism,  claims  the  lives  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  dogs  a year,  begin- 
ning right  from  puppy  hood.  Again, 
industry  representatives  dispute  those 
charges. 


Greyhound  Farms 

Most  Greyhounds,  says  GPA’s  Joan 
Headland,  owner  of  17  racing  Grey- 
hounds, are  not  bred,  bom  or  raised  in 
private  homes  but  at  professional 
breeding/training  farms.  Good  farms, 
she  says,  “have  a sprint  field,  long 
chained  runs,  and  indoor  kennels.  They 
are  clean,  with  runs  picked  up  fre- 
quently to  prevent  infestations  from 
flies.  I look  for  farms  where  the  dogs 
are  happy — dogs  that  have  been  han- 
dled a lot  and  want  to  be  around  people 
and  other  dogs. 

“I  look  for  appropriate  care — the 
brood  matrons  and  puppies  are  getting 
supplements,  their  shots  are  kept  up, 
their  teeth  are  cleaned — and  that  the 
farm  has  a training  program  instead  of 
haphazardly  getting  dogs  ready  for  the 
track.” 

“A  typical  Greyhound  farm  and 
kennel,”  says  Guccione,  “not  the 
model  ones  but  the  typical  ones,  just 
see  the  care,  the  attention  that  is  given 
to  them,  the  way  people  love  the  ani- 
mals and  provide  for  them. 


“Growing  up.  these  dogs  are  given 
as  much  opportunity  as  possible  to 
learn  to  run."  Guccione  continues. 

"They  get  much  exercise.  They’re 
turned  out  in  big  pens  so  they  can  learn 
to  open  up  and  gallop.  Then,  around  10 
to  12  months  of  age,  they  can  be 
trained  with  the  drag  lure.  Basically, 
it's  a device  that  drags  the  artificial 
lure  along  the  ground  so  the  puppy  will 
see  it  and  pursue  it.  Usually  they’re 
equipped  with  a noise  maker  inside 
that  further  compounds  the  attention  to 
the  lure.” 

The  use  of  live  lures — rabbits  either 
whisked  around  on  a whirligig  or 
chased  down  in  an  enclosed  field  by 
dogs  in  training — is  “practically  done 
away  with,”  says  duccione.  In  addi- 
tion, Headland  points  out  that  since 
dogs  at  the  track  chase  artificial  lures, 
"trying  to  train  by  using  means  that  are 
not  the  means  they're  going  to  race 
under  is  silly." 

Once  the  dogs  are  trained,  usually 
by  age  17  or  18  months,  they  are  sent 
to  the  track.  “The  trainers  at  the  race 
tracks  work  for  kennels,  so  the  dogs  go 
to  the  racetrack  probably  for  their  rac- 
ing life,"  Headland  says.  “Kennels  at 
the  track  lease  the  dogs  from  the  own- 
ers.” The  best  runners  go  to  top  tracks, 
while  slower  dogs  go  to  cheaper,  less 
competitive  tracks. 

Born  to  Die? 

Obviously,  not  every  young 
Greyhound  makes  it  to  the  track.  Says 
Guccione:  “This  year,  there  will  be 
about 48,000-pups  whelped  or  bom 
and  practically  all  of  these  will  be  litter 
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registered.  In  about  a year  and  a half, 

about  38,000  will  end  up  getting  indi- 
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vidually  registered  and  named  before 
they  go  to  the  track.” 

As  for  the  10,000  culled  pups, 

Guccione  says  that  “some  of  the  pups 
may  be  used  for  breeding,  some  will  be 
given  away  as  pets.  And  some  will, 
unfortunately,  be  euthanized.” 

While  NGA  figures  indicate  that 
each  year  20  percent  of  litter  registered 
pups  face  a dubious  future,  Robert 
Baker,  chief  investigator  for  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States, 
says  the  actual  number  of  culled  pup- 
pies is  much  higher.  “A  few  years 
ago,”  Baker  reports,  “the  Florida 
Greyhound  Breeders  Association — and 
Florida  is  one  of  the  biggest  racing 
states  in  the  country — stated  that  at 
best  only  30  percent  of  the  dogs  bred 
ever  become  qualified  to  race.  From 
the  lime  these  dogs  are  bom  and  don’t 
have  the  right  conformation  to  the  time 
they  go  the  whirligig  training  to  the 
time  they  go  to  the  training  track  and 
then  to  the  regular  track  trying  to 
become  qualified,  they’re  being  culled 
constantly.” 

Judith  Donaldson,  a breeder  of 
AKC  show  Greyhounds  and  national 
director  of  Run  Or  Die,  an  anti- 
Greyhound-racing  organization,  says, 
“Only  one  puppy  out  of  every  10  bom 
ever  races  one  race.  At  age  1 1 months, 
if  they  can’t  time  at  a minimum  spiced 
at  a training  track,  they’re  dead  meat.” 

Donaldson,  whose  information  on 
racing  Greyhound  practices  comes 
from  former  members  of  the  Grey- 
hound industry  (“people  with  con- 
sciences"), says  culled  puppies  are  not 
adopted  or  given  away.  “Absolutely 
not.  They  don’t  want  their  stock  to  go 
out  to  other  people.  It’s  like  Saks  not 
selling  a dress;  will  you  give  it  to  me? 
No!  These  dogs  are  dead.  Zip.  They’re 
gone.  If  you  take  them  down  in  the 
basement  and  club  them  to  death, 
who’s  going  to  know? 

“These  pieople  aren’t  animal 
lovers.”  she  adds.  “These  pieople 
didn’t  get  into  Greyhound  racing 
because  they  love  the  bow-wows.  They 
love  the  money,  the  buck.” 

Live  Lures 

Donaldson,  Baker  and  others  also 
dispute  industry  claims  that  live  lure 
training  is  practically  obsolete.  “I’ve 
seen  them  training  these  dogs  first- 
hand,” says  Baker,  who  conducted 
undercover  investigations  at  farms  and 
tracks.  “Ninety  percent  of  them  use 


live  lures.  They  believe  the  dogs  will 
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race  faster  when  they’re  trained  on  a 
live  animal  rather  than  an  artificial 
lure.” 

Estimates  that  100,000  animals  are 
tom  apart  each  year  in  live  lure  train- 
ing are  “conservative,"  aays  Baker. 
“Jackrabbits.  domestic  rabbits,  guinea 
pigs  and  chickens  are  used.  Most  com- 
monly. jackrabbits  are  used  in  cours- 
ing, domestic  rabbits  on  the  whirligig, 
because  the  animals  are  tied  so  they 
don’t  have  to  be  fast.  For  a while,  the 
industry  was  promoting  guinea  pigs 
because  they  squealed  so  loud  and  the 
dogs  like  a loud  squeal.  That's  why 
[trainers]  break  the  jackrabbits’  legs. 

“The  animals  are  used  over  and 
over  again,  and  this  is  the  height  of 
inhumanity.  They  pull  the  dogs  off  it 
and  turn  another  set  of  dogs  on  it.  The 
animal  dies  a very  slow  and  painful 
death.  The  reason  is  economics. 

Rabbits  are  expensive.  If  they  can  use 
the  same  rabbit  on  20  dogs,  then  it’s 
economical.  At  one  place,  we  went  to  a 
trash  barrel  where  they  were  throwing 
the  discarded  rabbits  and  one  was  still 
alive.  They  didn't  even  have  the  decen- 
cy to  put  the  rabbit  out  of  its  misery 
when  they  were  done  using  it.’’ 

Guccione  vehemently  contests  the 
statistics  and  statements  by  anti-racing 
groups.  "Where  do  they  come  up  with 
those  figures?"  he  asks.  "The  percep- 
tion they're  giving  to  the  public  is  an 
effort  to  discredit  the  sport  because  of 
their  strong  opposition  to  it.  Their  will- 
ingness to  say  anything,  including  false 
statements,  false  statistics,  activities 
that  were  relevant  to  the  past  but  may 
not  be  relevant  today.  Times  have 
changed,  attitudes  have  changed  and 
laws  have  changed.  There  are  people 


now  who.  10  or  15  years  ago,  I never 
would  have  dreamed  would  have  even 
given  any  consideration  in  changing 
their  [live  lure]  techniques.  Now  they 
are  totally  artificial  lure  training.  It’s 
amazing.  It’s  very  low  and  gets  closer 
to  zero  all  the  time. 

“In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  in 
new  [racing]  states,  strict  laws  have 
been  passed.  Many  states  specifically 
address  the  fact  of  not  allowing  live 
lures,  but  I’m  not  so  sure  that  all 
states — if  their  general  animal  welfare 
laws  are  interpreted  that  way — I’m  not 
sure  that  all  states  don’t  make  it  illegal. 
Florida  has  a specific  law.  Kansas  has 
a specific  law.  Texas  has  a specific 
law.  Oklahoma  has  a specific  law." 

But  live  lure  training  is  legal  in 
some  states,  says  Baker,  and,  conse- 
quently, those  are  the  states  where 
owners  send  their  dogs  to  be  trained. 
“Texas.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa: These  are  where  dogs  are  being 
trained  and  that’s  the  key  point,"  says 
Baker.  "The  only  states  where  we  got 
laws  passed  [prohibiting  live  lures] 
where  it  meant  anything  significant 
were  in  Florida  and  Kansas,  and  in 
Florida  and  Kansas  nobody  's  enforcing 
it.  They’ll  claim  there  is  a law  in 
Texas,  but  it’s  not  true.  The  law  in 
Texas  says  it’s  illegal  to  train  on  live 
animals  at  a racetrack.  But  it’s  mean- 
ingless: Nobody  ever  alleged  they  used 
live  rabbits  on  the  racetracks.  They  use 
them  on  the  training  tracks.” 

When  asked  about  the  Texas  law, 
Guccione  says,  “I’m  not  familiar  with 
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the  language  of  the  law,  but  1 have 
never  heard  that  interpretation.  My 
understanding  was  it  was  illegal  to  use 
a live  lure  at  any  stage." 
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Guccione's  assertion,  however,  that 
he,  as  a 20-year  employee  of  the  NGA 
and  a highly  placed  officer  there, 
believes  that  all  states  prohibit,  by  one 
means  or  another,  live  lure  training, 
directly  conflicts  with  what  other  indus- 
try representatives  state.  The 
March/April  1991  issue  of  Greyhound 
USA.  a racing  newspaper,  notes.  “As  of 
January  1,  1992,  Greyhounds  may  only 
race  in  Wisconsin  if  they  were  trained  in 
a state  which  specifically  prohibits  the 
use  of  live  lures  during  the  training  pro- 
cess. As  of  this  writing,  only  a handful 
of  states  satisfy  this  requirement,  and 
kennel  owners  and  tracks  may  be  scram- 
bling to  find  Greyhounds  eligible  to 
compete  in  Wisconsin  unless  a number 
of  states  revise  their  laws." 

Furthermore,  industry  representa- 
tives cannot  agree  on  the  number  of 
trainers  still  using  live  lure  methods. 
While  Guccione  declares  that  live  lure 
training  is  "practically  done  away 
with”  and  "getting  closer  to  zero." 


AGTOA’s  George  Johnson  says  the 
number  of  trainers  using  live  lures  is 
“about  a third."  adding.  "There  is  no 
way  to  really  know." 

In  stales  where  live  lure  training  is 
illegal,  glaring  ini  ructions  continue.  In 
I9XX.  Robert  Mcndhcim.  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  and  most  successful 
Greyhound  breeders  and  kennel  opera- 
tors. was  arrested  in  Florida  for  using 
Jive  rabbits  in  Greyhound  training. 

"We  had  videotapes  of  him  doing  it," 
says  Baker.  “We  had  several  law 
enforcement  agents  witness  it. 
Mendhcim  wanted  a jury,  and  he  never 
denied  he  did  it.  But  he  came  from  Lee 
County,  and  Lee  County  probably  has 
more  breeding  farms  and  training 
tracks  than  any  other  county  in  the 
state." 

Consequently,  a local  jury  acquitted 
Mendheim  on  all  counts  of  animal  cru- 
elty although,  according  to  Tropic 
Magazine,  the  Division  of  Pari-Mutuel  • 
Wagering  did  suspend  Mendheim’s 


license  for  five  years.  Afterward. 
Mendheim  transferred  the  operation  to 
his  son. 

In  Kansas,  a case  is  now  pending 
concerning  the  arrest  of  another  promi- 
neni  breeder  for  live  lure  training.  Says 
Baker.  “It's  alleged  that  the  owner  was 
breaking  the  legs  of  the  animals  prior 
to  releasing  the  rabbits  so  the  rabbits 
would  squeal  a lot  and  incite  the  dogs 
to  chase  them  so  they’d  run  faster.  The 
industry  is  so  hypocritical:  [The  owner] 
was  one  of  the  biggest  promoters  of 
artificial  lures.  He  was  taking  out  ads 
in  newspapers  for  artificial  lures  and 
was  selling  them  and  promoting  them." 

While  the  culling  of  young 
Greyhounds  and  the  live  lure  contro- 
versy continues  to  plague  the  Grey- 
hound industry,  the  battle  between  rac- 
ing proponents  and  critics  continues  on 
other  fronts,  including  the  treatment  of 
dogs  at  the  track  and  the  bleak  outlook 
for  former  racers.  Next  month,  we’ll  . 
look  at  life  at  the  track-  —and  beyond,  ft 
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A special  report  by  CARLA  McCLAIN/Tucson  Citizen 


WHAT  PRICE  RACING? 


Cat  TUtr  Pa  pi/'I  XAVIER GALIEGOS/Tucaon Cftuan 

| AT  THE  PARK:  | Race  enthusiasts  watch  greyhounds  bolt  by  at  Tucson  Greyhound  Park. 

Industry  fraught  with  animal  abuse 


They  are  bred  to  run. 

And  they  are  born  to  die. 
The  next  time  you  cheer  a 
sleek,  fleet  greyhound  on  to  win 
for  your  S2,  remember  that  it  is 
running  for  its  life.  Literally. 

The  hard  truth  behind 
greyhound  racing  is  that  the 
mujority  of  these  animals  die 
young  because  they  cannot  win 
enough  to  pay  their  own  food 
bills. 

Many  — tens  of  thousands 
every  year  — go  with  a puinless 
needle  to  the  leg.  Others  with  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  head,  ora 
bullet  to  the  brain.  Some  in 
research  labs  after  medical 
experiments.  The  unluckiest  die 
slow  and  painful  deaths  of 
starvation,  thirst  and  neglect. 

Arizona  has  gotten  a gruesome 
glimpse  of  these  problems  in 
recent  years,  us  case  after  cuse  of 
starving  “buckets  of  bones"  have 
been  found  in  abandoned  Tucson 
greyhound  racing  kennels. 

GREYHOUND.  connnued/4A 
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■ TODAY:  The  majority  of  racing 
greyhounds  die  young  because  the 
dogs  cannot  win,  or  win  enough  to 
cover  their  food  bills. 

TOMORROW:  A thousand 
greyhounds  are  euthanized  every  year 
in  Pima  County. 

■ FRIDAY:  How  and  why  most 
greyhounds  are  neglected  and  abused. 
Other  animals  are  used  as  live  lures  to 
train  the  dogs. 

■ SATURDAY:  What  can  be  done 
about  the  carnage. 
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Just  recently,  more  (hull  a hundred  decaying  grey- 
hound carcasses  were  dumped  in  a vacant  lot  near 
Phoenix. 

That  was  after  35  racers  were  found  dead  of  thirst  in 
it  Yuma  kennel  in  the  dead  of  summer. 

That  followed  acasc  of  bludgeoned,  bleeding  but  still 
whimpering  greyhounds  unearthed  in  a city  Dump- 
ster. To  meuiion  a few. 

The  people  who  make  their  living  off  greyhound 
racing  protest  thut  these  are  isolated  incidents  marring 
a basically  decent  industry.  They  say  the  people  who  do 
these  "unspeukable"  things  arc  the  "few  bad  apples" 
in  an  otherwise  pretty  good  barrel.  They  swear  they 
will  run  them  out  of  racing  forever,  and  sometimes 
they  do. 

Uut  those  who  have  investigated  greyhound  racing, 
including  the  Tucson  Citizen,  have  found  that  the  dis- 
may over  discarded  greyhounds  is  not  that  they  were 
kilted,  but  that  they  were  dumped  to  rot  and  the 
scene  was  shown  to  the  public. 

Even  the  most  humane  of  greyhound  trainers  (and 
they  are  out  there)  admit  that  the  deaths,  in  one  way  or 
uiiother,  of  greyhounds  that  don't  cut  it  remain  com- 
mon in  this  sport.  And  greyhounds  that  don't  win 
form  the  majority  of  those  that  are  bred. 

Arizona  is  a racing  state  where  three  of  the  four 
greyhound  tracks  — Tucson,  Yuma  and  Apache  Junc- 
tion — are  considered  low-level,  "end-of-the-line” 
tracks.  Only  Phoenix  achieves  a mid-level  doss  of 
purses  and  dogs.  That  unfortunate  fact  dooms  Arizona 
to  playing  unhappy  host  to  loo  many  sickening  scenes 
tif  starving  greyhounds. 

That  is  because,  racing  people  say,  the  purses  at  low 
tracks  are  too  small  to  sustain  a kennel  of  large,  hungry 
dogs  in  the  care  of  people  trying  to  make  it  work  on 
a shoestring  budget,  as  increasing  numbers  do. 

When  they  go  broke,  they  ditch  the  business  and  too 
often  the  dogs  as  well.  A low-grade  track,  such  as 
Tucson’s,  is  where  (hat  is  most  likely  to  happen,  say 
those  in  the  racing  business  here. 

And  cruelty  is  not  limited  to  the  racing  dogs  them- 
selves. Unknown  to  most  racing  fans  is  the  fact  that 
most  greyhounds  still  are  (rained  on  live  animals, 
usually  rabbits,  tliat  are  torn  apart  by  the  dogs  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  lust  to  race. 

Hie  practice  is  illegal  in  Arizona  and  is  roundly  and 
publicly  condemned  by  racing  people.  But  in  private, 
they  admit,  it  remains  rampant. 

Of  the  19  states  that  allow  greyhound  racing,  Ari- 
zona and  Florida  are  singled  out  — by  racing  officials 
themselves  — as  the  two  worst  states  in  the  country 
when  it  comes  to  horror  stories  about  greyhound 
dogs. 

"1  think  it  is  because  of  the  large  concentration  of 
greyhounds  in  those  two  states,"  said  Gary  Guccione, 
head  of  the  National  Greyhound  Association,  the  offi- 
cial registry  of  racing  greyhounds. 

"There  are  a whole  lot  of  greyhounds  being  bred  out 
there  in  Arizona,  and  that  leads  to  more  incidents.  The 


T»«  ramaine  ol  124  (hot  and  bludgeoned  greyhounds  war*  found  on  a Chandler  orchard. 


economics  of  ail  this  is  a problem.  We  need  to  concen- 
trate on  more  policing  and  Inspections  in  stales  like 
Arizona.” 

Yet  Arizona  also  is  among  the  most  unregulated  of  all 
greyhound  racing  states,  its  own  regulators  concede. 

"Our  authority  is  basically  limited  to  the  grounds  of 
the  racetrack  (where  no  greyhounds  are  housed),"  said 
llalplt  Robinson,  an  investigator  for  the  Arizona  De- 
partment of  Racing. 

"Beyond  that,  if  (here  are  trainers  neglecting  and 
abusing  and  starving  their  dogs  in  their  kennels,  we 
have  no  authority  to  go  and  inspect.  Breeding  and 
raising  greyhounds  is  a wide-open  market  in  Arizona. 
There  are  no  rules  at  all  about  who  can  do  it  and  how 
they  do  it. 

"If  someone  wants  to  breed  and  raise  a batch  of  - 
greyhounds  in  an  abandoned  car  — and  believe  me, 
it’s  been  done  — they  can." 

Dog  racing  is,  after  all,  the  sixth  largest  spectator 
sport  in  the  country.  It  pumps  no  less  than  $30  million 
a year  into  the  Arizona  economy,  more  than  any 
other  racing  sport.  The  slate  has  been  reluctant  to  mess 
with  that  windfall. 

"We  have  major  shortcomings  in  our  laws,"  said 
Robinson,  who  called  what  has  happened  to  grey- 
hounds in  Arizona  recently  “a  terrible  black  eye.” 

That  is  an  understatement,  say  Tucson  racetrack 
officials,  who  link  significant  drops  in  fan  attendance 
directly  to  each  greyhound  horror  story  that  has  hit  the 
media. 

"Part  of  my  job  is  to  convince  people  to  come  to  the 
track,  but  these  days  they  won't  because  of  what  they 
have  seen  in  the  news.  They  won't  even  talk  to  me," 
said  William  L.  Drozd,  longtime  director  of  racing  at 
Tucson  Greyhound  Park. 

"Track  attendance  here  fell  10  percent  right  after 
the  Shorty  McClellan  incident  (when  some  100  grey- 
hounds were  found  starving  to  death  in  a Tucson 
kennel  a year  and  a half  ago).  We  were  just  recovering 
from  that  when  the  Chandler  story  hit  (124  shot  and 
bludgeoned  greyhounds  dumped  in  a lemon  orchard) 
and  now  we're  feeling  that.  It  has  really  hurt." 

No  one,  in  racing  or  out,  disputes  the  fact  that  the 
dynamic  that  fuels  this  sport,  and  its  tragedies,  is 
money. 

The  fans  may  love  the  lights,  the  excitement  and  the 
gambling  when  these  beautiful  dogs  are  running,  but 
the  bottom  line  of  it  all  is  not  love  for  the  canine 
athlete,  but  for  the  money. 

And  when  there  isn’t  enough,  the  dogs  die. 

“Greyhound  racing  is  a form  of  excitement,  recre- 
ation and  gambling,"  said  Drozd.  "The  dog  is  the  slot 
machine. 

"Any  time  you  have  people  trying  to  make  money 
with  animals,  you  are  going  to  have  some  problems." 

Robinson,  of  the  slate  racing  department,  put  it  this 
way:  "It's  purely  economics. . . .These  arc  racing  dogs 
and  if  they  aren't  winning  or  cutting  it  as  a racer, 
they  are  just  so  much  excess  baggage.” 

But  with  the  storm  over  greyhound  abuse  in  Arizona 
has  come  the  first  winds  of  change  for  the  better,  say 
those  close  to  this  business. 

Because  the  problems  are  hardly  unique  to  Arizona, 
the  effort  to  promote  more  pet  adoption  of  failed  racers 
as  an  alternative  to  killing  them  is  now  a national 
priority  of  such  groups  as  the  National  Greyhound 
Association. 

Greyhound  rescue  and  adoption  programs  have 
sprung  up  in  all  racing  states  and  are  promoted  at  most 
tracks,  including  Tucson's. 

But  in  an  Industry  rife  with  so  much  overbreediug, 
there  will  never  be  enough  homes  for  these  excess  dogs 
— not  in  a society  that  already  discards  more  than 
20  million  unwanted  pets  every  year,  according  to 
shelter  estimates. 

More  effective  will  be  stronger  laws  to  regulate  the 
owners,  breeders  and  trainers  who  really  control  Ihe 
fate  of  greyhounds. 

"Greyhound  racing  In  Arizona  is  a truly  corru  pt  and 
inhumane  and  problem-plagued  industry  — It  really 
is,"  said  Stephanie  Nichols-Young,  a Phoenix  lawyer 
who  recently  hundled  a case  Involving  greyhounds 
fraudulently  sold  for  medical  research. 

"But  I think  we  are  going  to  see  a change.  I think 
there  is  finally  some  real  support  for  that  at  the  stale 
level,  In  the  (racing)  department  itself." 

Slate  Rep.  Dave  Carson,  R-Prescott,  citing  the  "gross 
brutality"  of  recent  greyhound  dumpings,  has  intro- 
duced a bill  banning  such  practices,  and  also  calling  for 
the  inspection  of  racing  kennels  and  breeding  opera- 
tions and  for  stiff  penalties  for  cruelty. 

"The  humane  issue  Is  the  most  important  Issue  for 
us,”  said  Guccione  of  the  Greyhound  Association.  "Jt 
is  a priority. 
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e always  get  more  (greyhounds  to  euthanize)  on  Mondays  ...  the 
ones  that  messed  up  at  the  track  over  the  weekend.' 

— A handler  at  Pinna  Animal  Control 


A RACE  FOR  THEIR  LIVES 


Thousands 
put  to  death 
every  year 

Every  working  day  of  the  year, 
year  after  year,  greyhounds 
arebrought  to  the  back  door  of  the 
Pima  Animul  Control  Center. 

They  are  taken  inside  and  gently 
muzzled.  A needle  is  slipped  into  a 
vein  of  their  front  legs.  Within 
seconds,  the  eyes  flutter,  the  body 
crumples  and  the  tongue  lolls  out 
of  the  mouth.  Sometimes,  but  not 
usually,  there  is  a soft  moan. 

Another  short  life  is  ended.  The 
race  is  over. 

The  dogs  are  carted  out  of  the 
back  room  in  a wheelbarrow  and 
taken  for  unceremonious  burial  in 
the  landfill. 

These  greyhounds  are  usually  2 
or  3 years  old,  almost  never  older 
than  4 or  5. 


greyhounds  are  euthanized 
every  year  in  Pima  County. 

: ■ TOMORROW:  How  and  why  V 
‘ most  greyhounds  are  mistreated. 
Other  animals  are  used  as  live 
lures  to  train  the  dogs.  j 

’ . ■ SATURDAY:  What  can  be'  ; ’J 
done  about  the  carnage. 

MORE  COVERAGE,  6A 

• Stages  of  euthanasia 

• Adoption  efforts  lackluster 

• Racers  used  In  medical  research 


Their  capital  crime:  failure  to 
run  fast  enough. 

• 

It  is  a scene  repeated 
relentlessly  in  every  city  in  every 
state  where  greyhounds  race  in 
America,  including  Tucson.  Some 
15  to  20  greyhounds  are 
euthanized  every  week  at  the 
Pima  Animal  Control  Center. 

As  one  handler  at  the  center  put 
it,  We  always  get  more  in  on 
Mondays . . . the  ones  that  messed 
up  at  the  track  over  the  weekend." 

Despite  efforts  by  the  racing 
industry  to  downplay  this  fact  of 
greyhound  life,  and  to  publicly 
promote  greyhound  adoption,  the 
overwhelming  fate  of  racing  dogs 
that  don't  win  is  early  death. 

And  vastly  more  of  them  don't 
win  than  do. 

Here  is  how  it  usually  goes  for  a 
litter  of  racing  greyhounds, 
according  to  Victor  Dad, 
just-retired  president 

DYING,  continued/6A 
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Conning.)  limn  IA 

of  tin:  Arizona  Greyhound  Breeders  Association,  a 
mini  who  lias  been  on  the  racing  scene  in  Arizona  for 
many  years: 

"fail's  say  you  gel  a filler  of  (greyhound)  pups,  an 
average  liner  of  seven  or  eight.  I he  runts,  and  there 
may  be  one  or  two.  go  immediately.  They're  gone. 
The  rest,  yuu  start  to  school  'em  out.  One  of  the  pups 
won't  take  the  lure,  he's  gone.  I lake  them  to  the 
pound.  Some  shoot  them. 

"The  rest  — we're  down  to  maybe  four  or  five  now 

— I try  to  qualify  them  in  Phoenix  (Arizona's  top 
track).  Maybe  one  or  two  will  qualify  there  out  of  the 
whole  litter.  The  rest,  whatever's  left,  start  moving 
down  to  lower-class  tracks,  to  see  if  they  can  win 
there,  to  Tucson.  Apache  Junction  or  to  Mexico.  That's 
the  ettd.  If  they  don't  make  it  there,  they  have  to  dispose 
of  them  one  way  or  the  other. 

"I've  had  litters  where  most  of  them  made  it  (to  the 
track).  I've  had  litters  where  none  made  it,  litters 
that  bad.  We  do  have  to  gel  rid  of  them.  Some  are  just 
not  trainable. 

*'Wc  have  had  the  problem  of  disposing  of  grey- 
hounds for  many  years  now.  We  try  more  and  more 
to  adopt  them  out.  ...  Rut  it's  such  a huge  problem, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  to  change."  Dud  concluded. 

Citing  figures  similar  to  Dad's,  several  Tucson-urea 
greyhound  trainers  said  that  only  one-third  to  one-half 
of  a litter  of  greyhounds  lyp.cully  makes  it  to  the  truck. 
The  rest  are  euthanized  at  the  county  shelter,  or  killed 
and  buried,  most  before  they  are  even  a year  old. 

But  even  as  greyhound  trainers  list  their  own  grim 
statistics,  the  National  GreyhaumTAxsociatiun.  where 
all  racing  greyhounds  are  registered,  insists  that  80 
percent  o(  those  bred  survive  to  race. 

As  the  years  go  by  in  a greyhound's  life,  this  numbers 
war  — their  race  for:  life  — gels  nastier. 

Anti-rarine  groups  such  as  the  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  Staler,  whose  Investigators  have  probed 
the  spurt's  abuses  for  years,  suy  that  otdy  one  of  < 
every  eight  greyhounds  lives  to  age  4. 

After  that,  only  one  in  50  makes  it  to  5.  By  that  age, 
the  dogs  have  worked  their  way  down  the  tracks,  have 
failed  to  win  enough  money  and  have  been  disposed  of 

— most  killed. 

“Not  many  of  them  ruce  to  5 (years).  After  4,  they 
go  downhill  real  fast."  said  William  I..  Drozd,  direc- 
tor of  raring  at  Tucson  Greyhound  Park. 

It  is  only  the  elite  — the  most  fleet  of  greyhounds 

— that  live  on  to  be  bred,  and  only  a very  lucky 
few,  |>erhaps  5 perrent,  that  find  homes  as  pels. 

"The  greyhound  is  bred  for  mass  destruction,"  said 
Robert  Baker,  Humane  Society  greyhound  racing  in- 
vestigator. "Despite  wliul  the  industry  tells  you  about 
all  their  adoptions,  I have  seen  no  improvement  in  the 
killing  numbers  in  recent  years.  Only  in  their  P.R. 
(public  relations)  effort." 

Humane  Suciely  figures  state  that  50,000  grey- 
hounds arc  killed  every  year  in  this  country.  The  Na- 
tional Greyhound  Association  insists  that  is  absurd. 

“If  we  killed  that  many  greyhounds  every  year,  we 
wouldn't  have  any  greyhounds  left  to  race."  said  Gary 
Guccionc,  head  of  the  NGA,  whose  paycheck  is  at  least 
partly  earned  by  doing  damttge  control  on  greyhound 
racing  horror  stories.  "There  s just  no  way. 

However,  after  estimating  the  annual  greyhound 
death  toll  "conservatively"  at  30,000  a few  years 
ago,  the  Humane  Society  got  so  many  complaints  from 
veterinarians  and  animal  shelters  that  euthanize  the 
dogs,  it  was  forced  to  revise  the  figure  to  50,000. 

"When  we  did  that,  the  NGA  came  out,  on  the 
rccoid  and  said.  'No  way,  it's  no  more  than  35,000.' 
And  that  was  more  than  we  had  originally  thought," 
Raker  said.  "As  fares  we're  concerned.  30,000  is  abom- 
inable. It  is  ludicrous  when  they  defend  themselves 
with  numbers  like  that." 

Guccione  said  he  did  not  know  how  many  failed 
racers  are  put  down. 

"We  don’t  know  how  many,  but  I do  know  it  is  still 
too  many,"  he  said.  "If  it's  even  50,  It's  too  many. 
We  want  to  find  homes  for  these  animals,  and  I think 
now  the  majority  of  them  are  not  being  killed." 

Rut  such  a trend  has  yet  to  filler  down  to  Arizona. 

"The  people  are  in  this  for  the  business,"  said  Ralph 
Robinson,  investigator  for  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Racing.  "It  costs  so  much  to  feed  and  house  a dog.  and  if 
the  dog  isn't  making  money,  it's  a liability,  and  they're 
going  to  get  rid  of  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

"Some 'are  adopted,  some  are  sold  or  donuted  for 
research,  some  are  sold  out  to  the  Midwest,  where 
they  .ire  used  to  hunt  coyotes. 

"The  others,  and  it  is  probobly  the  majority,  are 
killed  — most  at  the  pound,  some  in  less  humane 
ways.  The  whole  thing  is  economics.  People  can't 
afford  tu  hold  onto  a dog  for  months,  trying  to  find  a 
home  for  it.  Most  of  them  don't." 

One  Tucson  greyhound  trainer  who  insists  hr  does 
try  to  find  homes  for  his  dogs  when  their  racing  days  are 
over  is  Ulaine  Myers.  A kindly  man  who  obviously  loves 
his  greyhounds,  he  is  often  cited  for  the  high  quality  of 
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liis  kt'imel. 

Rut  even  Myers  admitted.  "There  are  dogs  you  have 
to  pul  to  sleep.  In  my  first  years  in  racing.  I didn't 
rtillianize  us  muny  as  I should  have.  I tried  to  keep  them 
lor  mouths.  That  costs  money." 

Now  that  he  has  found  a supplier  of  higher  quality 
dogs.  Myers  says  he  has  to  euthanize  otdy  about  10 
percent  of  his  greyhounds,  mostly  because  of  injuries. 

"We  try  to  place  our  dogs  in  homes  whenever  we 
can.  And  we  send  others  who  are  not  racing  well 
to  Mexico  to  give  them  a chance.” 

"After  that?  Well.  1 don't  know.  It's  up  to  the  owner 
what  happens  to  them  after  that." 

In  Arizona,  an  estimated  4.00U  greyhounds  are  killed 
every  year,  while  adoption  programs  say  they  place 
perhups  300. 

And  Tucson  winds  up  the  dead  end  for  many  racing 
greyhounds  because  of  the  low  grade  of  Tucson  Grey- 
hound Park,  where  purses  are  small  and  the  quality  of 

dogs  is  low.  If  a dog  doesn't  make  it  here,  he  won't  make 
it  anywhere,  say  trainers. 

"As  you  move  down  the  tracks,  there's  an  increas- 
ing problem  of  disposing  of  dogs,”  suid  Drozd,  the 
park's  director  of  racing.  "Out  of  50  tracks  in  the 
country,  Tucson  rattks  about  42.  That's  the  bottom, 
so  we're  fighting  that  problem  here." 

Driving  the  whole  deadly  dynamic  is  overbreed- 
ing. most  involved  in  greyhound  racing  say. 

"Breeders  breed  umpteen  litters  of  dogs  to  get  one 
good  racer,"  said  Treva  Slote.  member  of  the  Mari- 
copa Comity  Animal  Control  advisory  board.  "Any- 
one can  breed  and  race  greyhounds  in  Arizona  with 
no  qualifications,  and  they  do.  It's  really  a problem." 

Tucson-based  greyhound  breeder  Joe  Parisella 
agrees. 

"They  breed  so  many  liners  just  to  try  to  get  that 
one  great  dog.  the  dog  they  think  is  going  to  win  the 
really  big  money  for  them,"  said  Parisella,  who  bred 
and  raced  greyhounds  in  Tucson  fog  25  years,  but 
bus  since  muved  his  kennel  to  Idaho. 

"You  try  to  gel  that  superstar  and  it  almost  never 
happens.  It's  the  indiscriminate  breeding  that  is  caus- 
ing this  problem.  There  are  loo  many  people  in  this 
business  trying  to  make  a fast  buck  and  they  don't  know 
what  they're  doing.  They  lake  a dug  that  can't  run, 
because  it's  cheap,  and  breed  it  with  an  unproven  dog 
and  they  gel  junk.  That's  how  you  get  too  many  dogs, 
and  there  are  too  many." 

This  ugly  side  of  greyhound  racing  — the  callous 
overbreeding,  the  mass  dying  — usually  occurs  out  of 
public  sight.  But  last  month,  that  changed  dramatically 
when  124  dead,  rotting  greyhounds  turned  up  in  an  or- 
chard near  Chandler  outside  of  Phoenix,  the  site  of 
many  large  greyhound  breeding  and  training  opera- 
tions. 

The  dogs,  believed  dumped  there  over  a period  of  a 
year  or  two,  apparently  were  shot  in  the  head  or 
bludgeoned  to  death.  The  mess  has  triggered  public 
outrage  at  the  sport  and  has  led  to  a drop  in  fan 
attendance  at  both  Tucson  and  Phoenix  tracks. 

The  racing  people  are  outraged,  too,  they  say. 

"The  whole  (racing)  industry  looked  at  Chandler 
as  a deplorable  thing,”  said  Guccione  of  the  NGA. 
“I  can  imagine  what  the  people  in  Arizona  think  of 
all  this,  but  it  is  not  the  general  case.  For  every  one 
person  who  does  something  like  this,  there  are  a 
hundred  more  doing  a superb  job  of  caring  for  their 
greyhounds. 

“Out  of  five  or  six  thousand  people  in  the  business, 
you're  going  to  have  at  least  a few  bad  apples." 

Phooey,  says  Humane  Society  Investittator  Baker. 

"You  go  to  any  major  greyhound  breeding  opera- 
tion in  the  country,  and  you  die  on  the  property, 
you'll  find  dead  dogs  all  over  the  place,"  he  said. 

Dumping  dead  greyhounds  out  in  the  Arizona  desert 
is  "not  uncommon,"  said  Robinson  at  the  state  Racing 
Department.  "Gelling  caught  Is.” 

Victor  Dad  said  he  was  aware  the  practice  still 
goes  on,  but  thought  most  breeders  and  trainers  had 
stopped  doing  it.  opting  for  the  needle  at  the  pound. 

“1  can't  Imagine  anyone  doing  It,"  he  said,  "but 
some  people  don't  want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  doing 
the  paperwork  (to  have  them  euthanized)." 

By  Arizona  law,  whoever  dumped  the  dogs  is  guilty 
only  of  littering,  not  of  cruelly  to  animals.  Bashing  or 
shooting  a dog  in  the  head  still  Is  considered  a "hu- 
mane" and  legal  form  of  killing  an  animal. 

But  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
has  long  since  declared  bludgeoning  an  unacceptable 
form  of  euthanasia,  and  shooting  Is  allowed  only  in  the 
most  acute,  traumatic  emergencies. 

"Look,"  said  Drozd,  "if  this  guy  had  taken  his  124 
dogs  to  the  shelter  to  be  euthanized  properly,  he'd 
be  in  no  real  trouble.  Or  If  he  had  done  this  (shot  and 
bludgeoned  them)  on  Ids  own  properly  and  buried 
them,  he  wouldn't  be  in  trouble.  * ' 

“It's  within  the  law." 
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■ A 

LOSING 

GAME 


Poor  handling  of  dogs 
puts  racing  industry 
in  serious  jeopardy 

The  mass  killing  of  many  thousands  of  unwanted 
greyhounds,  quickly  and  out  of  sight,  has  been 
a fact  of  dog  racing  life  for  decades,  accepted  as 
sound  business  practice  by  those  who  do  it. 

But  letting  the  dogs  die  slow,  miserable  deaths  of 
starvation,  thirst  and  neglect  — as  so  many  have  in 
recent  years  in  Arizona  — embarr  asses  the  entire 
industry  and  may 
finally  prove  its 
undoing. 

It  is  this  kind  of 
abuse  that  triggers 
perhaps  the  deepest 
anger  among  people 
who  want  this  sport 
shut  down  forever. 

Few  failed  to  react  to 
the  heartbreaking 
pictures  of  the 
miserable,  emaciated 


$m  TO  PIE 


■ TODAY:  How  and  why 
most  greyhounds  are 

mistreated.  Other  animals  l, ,,  „ . . _ 

are  used  as  live  lures  to  train 
the  dogs. 


Tucson  greyhound 
kennel  two  summers 
ago . . . 101  of  them, 
half  loo  sick  to  even  try 
to  save. 

Fury  rained  down 
on  the  old  guy  who  ran 
his  place  into  a living 
canine  hell. 

"When  we  find 
.people  doing 
unspeakable  things 

• Live  animals  are  sacrificed  like  this,  we  run  them 


■ TOMORROW:  What  can 
be  done  about  the  carnage. 

MORE  STORIES 

• Top  breeder  pleads  no 
contest  to  charges  of 
criminal  littering  of  124 
greyhounds.  2A 


out  of  racing  for  good, 
and  we  did  that  to 


ino  ol  » 
greyhounds.  12A 

. Achionology  of  tragedies.  g£,G5Kta3“ 


of  the  National 
Greyhound 


Association,  the  national  registry  of  all  racing  dogs. 

"The  vast  majority  of  people  racing  greyhounds 
are  conscientious  about  what  they’re  doing.  They 
have  to  be,  or  their  dogs  can't  compete.  Even 
mediocre  will  not  do. 

"Those  who  are  not  willing  to  run  a good 
operation  will  not  last  long  in  racing." 

That  is  thlfc  oft-repeated  party  line  from 

A LOSING,  contmued/1 2A 


. Um«  T.lbuna  photo  by  TO  WJ  KAWANA 


1 REMAINS  FOUND:  | A woman  carries  a dead 
greyhound  that  was  killed  and  dumped  with  123 
others  In  a Chandler  fruit  orchard. 


Human*  Soc»ty  or  N U.S.  photo  by  OAJL  EISNITZ 


f LIVE  LURES:  1 A greyhound  In  Florida  carries  a 
dead  rabbit  that  was  uead  as  a live  lure  for  train- 
ing. 


I 
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inside  racing.  It  soys  dial  the  starving 
greyhounds  in  the  now-notorious  kenr-t  ’ 
of  trainer  Otis  "Shorty"  McClellan  were 
the  sensational  exception  — the  "iso- 
lated incident"  — that  is  dirtying  an  oth- 
erwise decent  sport. 

It  was,  after  ail.  the  Industry  ilseif, 
through  the  NGA.  that  caught  McClellan 
And  banned  him  front  racing,  Cuccione 
points  out.  McClellan  is  facing  144 
counts  of  criminal  neglect  of  animals,  but 
the  case  has  endured  numerous  delays 
•nd  has  yet  to  go  to  trial. 

"The  whole  industry  has  been  given  a 
terrible  black  eye  by  cases  like  this,"  said 
Ralph  Robinson,  Investigator  for  the 
state  Department  of  Racing. 

' "But  1 think  It's  unfair  overall.  For 
every  20  people  In  it  who  are  honest  aod 
give  their  dogs  good  care,  you  get  one 
idiot  who  does  something  terrible." 

From  the  public  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, Arizona  has  been  forced  to  witness 
•too  many  of  these  "isolated"  incidents  of 
‘severe  cruelty  to  greyhounds. 

No  less  than  nine  of  these  cases,  in- , 
volving  hundreds  of  abandoned  grey- 
hounds left  to  starve,  die  of  thirst,  in 
agony  front  disease,  sores  and  injuries, 
have  made  recent  Arizona  headlines  fsee 
related  story). 

Hammered  repeatedly  with  this  grisly 
stuff,  the  public  has  begun  to  wonder 
:how  "Isolated"  the  cruelty  really  Is.’ 

: "Starvation  is  surely  not  common,  but 
it  does  happen  in  almost  every  racing 
state,  several  times  a year"'  said  Robert 
Baker,  greyhound  racing  investigator  for 
the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  problem  is  that  a lot  of  people 
don't  make  it  in  racing.  And  when  they 
don't,  they  just  walk  away  from  the  dogs. 
They  don't  love  the  greyhound  as  a sen- 
tient creature  who  feels  pain,  they  love  it 
as  a moneymaker." 

Even  those  who  love  this  sport  admit 
Tucson  sees  too  much  greyhound  abuse. 
They  blame  the  low  grade  of  the  track 
and  the  dogs  that  race  here.  The  animals 
are  caught  in  a deadly  economic  cycle. 

At  Tucson  Greyhound  Park,  the 
purses  are  low.  dependent  entirely  on 
the  number  of  fans  who  bet  on  the  races. 
Track  attendance  has  declined  in  recent 
years,  partly  due  to  the  economic  re- 
cession, partly  due  to  the  competition  of 
Papago  Bingo. 

As  the  purses  have  shrunk  — down 
now  to  about  S 100  a win,  compared  with 
$1,000  to  S2.000  at  a top  track  — feed- 
ing and  vet  costs  have  gone  up  and  more 
racing  kennels  have  gone  broke. 

Unable  to  afford  to  feed  the  dogs,  who 
arc  not  winning  enough  money,  some 
have  simply  left  them  to  starve. 

By  the  lime  a dog  ends  up  racing  In 
Tucson,  it  already  has  worked  his  unsuc- 
cessful way  down  from  the  better  tracks 
and  there  is  no  place  left  to  go. 

"Tucson  is  the  low  end  of  the  totem 
pole,"  said  Tucson  trainer  Blaine  Myers, 
often  heralded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
business  in  this  area.  "This  is  the  end  of 
line  for  a lot  of  dogs." 

The  situation  Is  similar  at  Arizona's 
other  low-level  tracks,  Yumaand  Apache 
Junction,  but  somewhat  better  at  the 
Phoenix  track,  whera  purses  are  bigger 
and  the  dogs  are  better. 

Unfortunately,  the  neglect  problem  Is 
getting  worse,  not  better,  because  "more 
and  more  people  are  getting  involved  in 
racing  who  are  not  qualified  to  be  In  It," 
said  William  L Drozd,  director  of  racing 
at  Tucson  Greyhound  Park. 

. He  outlines  the  scenario  for  disaster 

"Some  guy  bets  at  the  track  and  makes 
a big  win.  He  geisc^cited  and  he  wants  to 
gel  into  the  businesk.  He  gets  two  lousy 
dogs,  he  breeds  them  and  now  he  has  13 
dogs  with  no  ability  in  his  back  yard.  He’s 
making  minimum  wage,  he’s  got  a family 
to  feed,  and  ha  thinks  he  can  bring  In  a 
few  extra  bucks  racing  his  dogs. 

"But  he's  tot  to  feed  these  dogs  for  a 
year  and  a half  before  he  ever  races 
them,  then  ha's  got  to  feed  them  after 
they  don't  win  anything  for  him. 


"lie  can  I du  it.  so  he  dumps  the  whole 
tiling.  People  think  there's  a lot  more 
money  in  litis  sport  than  there  is." 

Racing  people  describe  these  owners 
as  the  "fly  by-nlghiers"  — the  fast-buck 
types  who  get  Into  the  business  without 
financial  backing  or  understanding  of 
the  dogs  they  plan  to  exploit. 

The  wide-open,  unregulated  nature  of 
greyhound  racing  In  Arizona  — no  re- 
quired kennel  inspections,  (or  example 
— has  even  lured  con  artists  to  the  state 
to  entice  ignorant  people  into  racing.  The 
con  men  sell  lousy  dogs  touted  as  win- 
ners, say  state  authorities. 

"Dog  racing  is  often  floated  as  a 'gel- 
rich-quick'  scheme,  and  it  doesn't  hap- 
pen. The  money's  not  there,"  said  Robin- 
son. 

However,  the  "fly-by-nighter"  expla- 
nation of  cruelty  got  thrashed  by  the 


A chronology 
of  tragedies 

The  problem  of  cruelty  to  rac- 
ing greyhounds  will  not  go  away  in 
Arizona  — a state  considered  one 
of  the  worst  In  the  country  when  it 
comes  to  the  treatment  end  death 
of  these  dogs. 

Conaider  what  has  happened 
here  In  |ust  the  peat  few  years: 

• Last  month,  seven  atarvlng 
greyhounds,  some  Injured  and 
covered  with  sores,  ware  seized 
from  a Southwest  Side  Tucson 
kennel.  They  were  In  the  care  of  a 
man  who  had  supposedly  bean  ax- 
palled  from  racing  for  life  by  the 
National  Oreyhound  Association 
for  past  offenses,  but  who  had  re- 
registered the  doge  in  another 
name  and  kept  on  racing. 

e Earlier  In  January,  124  grey- 
hounds were  found  snot  or  blud- 
geoned and  rotting  In  a Chandler 
orchard. 

a October  1990,  70  diseased 
and  starving  greyhounds  ware 
found  dylno,  some  with  broken 
legs,  In  a South  Side  kenaai  In 
Phoanlx. 

• October  1990,  two  grey- 
hounds were  found  starved, 
beaten  and  bleeding  but  still  alive 
In  a Phoanlx  trash  container;  60 
more  dogs  from  same  kennel  were 
found  emaciated  and  neglected. 

• July  1990.  101  starving  and 
sick  greyhounds  ware  taken  from 
Otis  McClellan's  Tucson  kaiuisl; 
only  62  could  be  salvaged. 

• June  1990,  36  greyhounds 
ware  found  dead  of  thirst  and  star- 
vation In  a Yuma  kennel. 

• 1669,  32  greyhounds  were 
found  starved  to  death  or  near 
death  at  • Tucson  kennel,  the 
property  littered  with  shallow 
mass  graves  of  dead  greyhounds.  • 

• 1909,  a full  kennel  of  starving 
and  dehydrated  greyhounds  was 
found  on  the  grounds  of  Yuma 
Greyhound  Park. 

• August  1996,  141  grey- 

hounds were  poisoned  In  Chan- 
dler. 


McClellan  disaster  here  in  Tucson. 

The  man  who  starved  101  dogs  was  a 
longtime  fixture  on  the  greyhound  rac- 
ing scene,  a man  everyone  described  as 
“a  good  dog  man"  until  that  Incident. 

The  same  is  true  of  Glen  McGaughey, 
the  man  who  pleaded  no  contest  yester- 
day In  {he  Chandler  killing  fields  case  — 
a trainer  with  decades  of  racing  experi- 
ence who  runs  a major  Arizona  kennel. 
He  pleaded  no  contest  yesterday  In  Phoe- 
nix to  criminal  littering  charges. 

Although  insiders  try  to  blame  McClel- 
lan's bizarre  behavior  as  the  result  of  a 
gambling  addiction  and  emotional  prob- 
leois,  the  fact  is  McClellan  starved  only 
his  non  racing  greyhounds. 

Right  next  to  their  miserable  kennel 
was  a group  of  well  fed  greyhounds  that 
were  apparently  still  bringing  in  money 
fur  him,  according  to  several  sources. 

"Greyhound  operations  range  from 


the  sublime,  where  the  dogs  are  treated 
like  royally,  to  the  tragic."  said  Treva 
Slots,  a Maricopa  County  Animal  Con- 
trol advisory  board  member  who  has 
investigated  several  cruelty  cases. 

But  again,  it's  money,  not  lova,  that 
determines  who  Is  royalty  and  who  Isn't, 
say  anti-racing  activists.  That  Is  what 
separates  Ilia  quick  from  the  dead. 

'"Proper  care  is  an  Issue  that  comes  up 
repeatedly  in  greyhound  racing  — It  is 
not  the  Isolated  thing  they  would  have 
you  believe,"  said  Susan  Nelboy,  an  ani- 
mal welfare  advocate  who  runs  a grey- 
hound  rescue  program  in  San  Francisco. 
(It  was  Nelboy  who  found  homes  (or 
many  of  the  surviving  McClellan  dogs.1 
"Face  it,  the  dogs  are  An  economic 
commodity,  and  they  are  totally  expend- 
able when  they're  not  producing.'.'  - 
The  extreme  difficulty  of  making 
money  racing  greyhounds,  especially  In 
a place  such  as  Tucson,  Is  strongly 
stressed  by  those  who  are  praised  for 
doiRg  the  job  right. 

"For  the  first  five  years  I was  in  this.  I 
only  made  enough  to  pay  expenses,"  said 
Myers,  who  was  a fan  until  He  broke  Into 
the  training  end  of  it  eight  years  ago. 

"We  could  not  have  lived  on  it.  The 
only  way  I was  able  to  stay  In  it  was  with 
my  retirement  money  backing  me.  With- 
out that,  we'd  have  gone  broke. 

"I'm  In  it,  as  I think  most  arc,  because  I 
love  the  dogs.  You  hava  to.  The  dogs  have 
to  come  first,  it  takes  every  waking  hour 
you  have  to  do  U properly.  You  dedicate 
your  life  to  it. 

“It  makes  sense.  If  I treat  my  dogs 
right  and  you  don't,  l‘m  going  to  win. 

Myers'  kennel,  located  about  six  miles 
south  of  town,  houses  several  dozen 
reyhounds.  some  racing,  some  for 
reeding,  some  out  of  action.  The  place  is 
not  plusn.  but  it  is  clean. 

The  dogs  live  in  typical  greyhound 
style  — in  crates,  not  too  much  larger 
than  they  are.  stacked  on  top  of  each 
other,  inside  the  kennel. 

But  he  says  he  lakes  them  outside  four 
or  five  times  a day  to  exercise  together  io 
a fenced  yard.  And  there  Is  no  question 
they  are  fed  and  cared  (or. 

Myers  insists  most  of  the  Tucson 
area  s 30  or  so  greyhound  kennels  ara 
well-run  operations  — only  a "few  bad 
apples"  have  earned  the  bad  publicity. 

"But  things  are  worse  now,"  warned 
longtime  Tucson  greyhound  owner  Joe 
Pansetia.  "The  reason  why  Is  money  — 
it's  hard  times.  There  are  cheaper  dogs 
here,  there  are  more  people  breeding 
bad  dogs,  overbreeding  these  dogs. 

"If  someone  is  trying  to  make  a living 
on  greyhound  racing,  they  belter  think 
twice.'1 

Greyhounds  fare  worse  In  Arizona 
overall  than  in  almost  any  other  racing 
state,  says  Gregory  Klein,  a former  Ari- 
zona-based greyhound  owner  whose 
dogs  were  abused  during  one  of  the 
Yuina  incidents.  He  finally  rescued  most 
of  them,  in  emaciated  condition,  and  has 
since  moved  his  operation  to  Nevada. 

"(  saw  things  out  there  that  1 was 
really  upset  about,"  he  said.  "Some  of 
those  tracks  — Yuma,  Apache  Junction, 
even  Tucson  nowadays  — are  Just  loo 
small  to  support  the  dog  people,  and 
they’re  the  kind  of  people  who  can't  do 
anything  else.  Those  tracks  should  not  be 
operating  if  the  lowest  kennel  cannot 
even  break  even  to  feed  their  dogs.  They 
should  shut  them  down." 

Klein  also  said  many  dogs  raced  In 
Arizona  are  not  adapted  to  ute  summer 
heat,  and  he  has  seen  several  dia  on  th* 
track  of  heatstroke. 

"They  art  not  in  good  enough  shape  to 
stand  120-dcgree  heat,  but  they  race 
them  anyway, ' he  said. 

Baker,  at  HSUS,  cites  a recent  study 
conducted  by  Aritona  veterinarians  that 
found  five  dogs  died  of  heatstroke  while 
being  raced  during  a three-weak  stretch 
of  105-degree  weather. 

"Even  the  ooes  who  ere  doing  It  right 
can't  really  provide  a humane  environ- 
ment (or  these  animals,"  he  said. 

"The  bettor  at  the  track  doesn't  see 
what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes." 
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I 


MONEYMAKING  'BLOOD  SPORT' 


RICK  WlLEY/Tuc*on  CJUtn 


PERFECT  PETS  — Tucson  kennel  owner  Laurie  carded  racing  dogs  last  year.  For  a list  ol  phone  num- 
Tracy,  with  Huggy  (left)  and  Mindy  (right),  runs  a grey-  bers  for  greyhound  adoption,  legislation,  and  reporting 
hound  adoption  program  that  placed-some  1 00  dis-  abuse,  see  page  3A. 

frequency  of  these  problems. 

Only  Florida,  with  more 
greyhound  tracks  than  any  other 
state,  can  match  Arizona  when  it 
comes  to  the  cruelty  and  killing  of 
racing  dogs,  agree  both  critics  and 
supporters  of  this  sport. 

Nevertheless,  Arizona  is  also  a 
state  that  has  long  catered  to  the 
popularity  and  the  money 
generated  by  its  four  dog  tracks. 
The  state  takes  6 percent  off  the 
top  of  all  track  revenues,  and  the 
business  pumps  some  $30  million 
Into  the  state  economy  every  year. 

ARIZONA.  continued/3A 


E special  report  by  CARLA  McCLAIN/Tucson  Citizen 


Dog  racing  ripe 
for  regulation 

Overbreeding,  inhumane 
killing,  dumping  carcasses, 
sales  to  research,  live  lure 
training,  neglect  and  abuse  — 
these  are  the  issues  plaguing  the 
sport  of  grey  hound  racing  in 
Arizona,  and  in  all  19  stales  that 
allow  it. 

In  recent  years,  Arizona  lias 
earned  unwanted  notoriety  as  one 
of  the  two  worst  racing  states 
when  it  comes  to  the  severity  and 


■ TODAY:  Last  in  a four-part 
series.  What  can  be  done  about 
the  carnage. 
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A RACE  TO  THE  DEATH 


by  Fred  Halliday 

This  article  Is  reprinted  by  permission  (rom  Penthouse  magazine.  Submitted  by  E.  Bruce  Driggers. 


FIFTY  THOUSANO  Greyhounds  pul  10 
daath  avary  yaw  in  thia  country  lor  tailing  io 
profit  Ilia  i port  bqilt  upon  lhatr  lalania.  Thai's 
60.000  dead.  aaon  and  avary  yaar.  II  would 
ba  nlca  lo  aay  lhal  ina  flgu/a  will  not  raacn 
60.000  this  yaar, but  ti  anything  in  a numoara 
a/a  growing. 

Crualry  lo  animaia  haa  bacoma  a major  in- 
duatry.  II  la  aaid  mat  Amanca  la  loo  kind  a 
placa  lo  ba  anlertained  by  sporting  avania  m 
wnJcn  ina  animat  la  larmlnaiad.  Wa  hava 
lormad  aoclaUaa  mat  pravarn  twa  aori  o I traat- 
mant,  ao  U any  aucn  apori  existed  In  tnia 
country,  wa  auraly  would  hava  baan  inlo/m-  % 
ad.  lan'i  Oval  a raaaonabla  expectation? 

Pracucaa  — currant,  common,  and  lagal  — 

In  dog  racing  would  put  a faatnar  In  ina  cap  ol 
eockflghilng  and  maka  a aocial  point  lor 
bulllighung.  Tha  numbar  ol  Greyhounds  tnat 
bava  loat  tnair  Uvaa  to  inia  aport  ovar  tna  last 
lan  yaara  la  alaggaring  — and  tna  ^rcaaaaa 
a/a  not  lad  lo  tna  poor. 

It  gala  woraa.  Dog  racing  haa  lar  outgrown 
lia  aiaiua  aa  a auoauuna  lor  mah-jong.  No 
longar  a paatimo  for  Soutn  Florida  raii/aaa 
wnoaa  wivaa  nava  lallan  oil  inair  wadgiaa. 
dog  racing  ouidraw*  nockay,  pro  baaktibaJl, 
and  pro  loo  lb  ail  comblnad  In  tna  urban 
camara  whara  these  aporu  claan  hasd-on. 
Thraa  billion  dollar*  la  bal  ai  lia  tracka  annual- 
ly. with  tna  19  autaa  that  allow  U taking  ai 
mucn  aa  seven  parcant  ort  tha  top  lo  kaap  il 
legal.  Among  ina  Q/aynounda  brad  to  kaap 
tnia  caan  (low  rolling.  th*  aruiuon  raia  la  lull- 
ing. Only  ona  dog  In  aight  will  liva  lo  ba  lour 
yaara  old.  Than  tha  odda  raaily  gal  lougn. 

BUT  LET'S  SET  tna  dock  back  lo  lha 
baginning.  Graynourtda  a/a  hound*,  and 
hounda  hava  la/ga  linara:  ala  to  eight  pup*  on 
average,  but  12  la  not  unknown.  Bllchat  r aca 
wan  dog*,  to  there  la  no  waaia  In  the  brood  — 
no  dlacnminaiion  aa  to  aax  — and  they  eJ  gal 
on  the  aianing  Una  on  an  equal  tooling.  Within 
Ih/aa  week*  the  runt*  are  cuiiad,  tna  firai  win- 
nowing ol  numbar*.  Tha  remaining  pup*  are 
•old  South,  generally  to  Florida,  whara  ina 
1/ aining  begin*;  the  alow  a loot,  the  (low  io 
learn,  to  lha  juat  plain  (tub  born  a/a  winnow  ad 
again.  The  wmnowmg  Inatrumani  I*  u*u*Jiy  a 
bulieL  but  lha  dory  he*  (urtaced  In  Kay  Wait 
that  aoma  a/a  aoid  lo  sport*  liaharman  a* 
ah  ark  bait. 

At  lha  age  ol  1 1 to  IS  month*,  lha  picnic  i* 
over.  Tha  graduate*  go  lo  work  ai  a racing 
kannel.  Each  kannei  pen*  Irom  60  lo  100 
dog*,  wkh  a a many  aa  30  or  mo/a  kannaia  al 
major  track*. 

Hara  they  run  lor  inair  livaa.  Racing  dog* 
are  grouped  In  ciaaae*  Irom  A to  0 and  may 
run.  through  a cl***  In  |u*(  a manor  ol  week*. 

A law  loa*aa  can  ba  enough  io  drop  them 
down  — they  go  skittering,  aliding  and  dipp- 


ing (sometimes  H's  a muacia  pull)  toward  obli- 
vion, whara  claaa  D Hand*  lor  daaih.  Lotara 
don't  gal  action,  and  It'a  lha  gambling  thal 
pay*  oh  In  profit*  and  legitimacy. 

Whan  race  mealing*  break  up  (whara  rac- 
ing la  seasonal),  there  la  a great  dispersal  ol 
kannal  man  and  dog  caravan*  heading  lor 
other  region*.  Amid  tha  pacing  and  lha  par- 
ting a/a  in*  (wan  aong*.  Animaia  lhal  do  not 
pay  ihair  kaap  a/a  not  kapt.  Rather  than  burn 
ga*  on  loaara,  lead  lha  aged,  or  houae  tha 
lama,  trainer*  taka  vaiaran*  — tome  with  |u*l 
ipm  ncond*  oil  their  time  — to  a ahad  or  a 
bulldozer'*  daprataion  and  winnow  them  out 
one*  more.  The  dog*  follow  willingly  on  their 
lead*.  (A  mat*  grave  ol  200  ha*  baan  unear- 
thed in  Idaho  al  the  time  of  Iht*  writing.  Tha 
ca/naga  ol  inair  llfalaa*  (lacked  bodia*  would 
do  credit  lo  a canine  holocaust.) 

Whal  on  aa/in  can  ba  happening  In  thia 
country  to  lat  ail  Ihla  cruelty  paa a lor  *pon? 

DOG  RACING  cpring*  from  ancient  and 
humanizing  origin*.  Tha  breading  and  train- 
ing ol  dog*  ware  among  the  first  (tap*  In 
an  I mil  huibandry  .sn.lm^nan  t development 
on  tha  road  lo  civllUallon.  Tlia  GreyhQur^  l* 


lha  fir»i  documented  breed.  Il  ha*  changed 
Utile  irom  tha  lima  lhal  racing  Greyhound* 
wa*  the  (port  ol  tha  pharaoh*.  Aa  time  pro- 
graased,  tha  dog  became  a land-boma 
laicon,  bounding  ovar  lha  wide-open  plain,  br- 
inging rabbit,  email  gazaiia,  and  other  animal 
protein  back  to  tha  lam  of  it*  maatar.  II 
•tamped  out  lha  jack/abbll  plagua  m Taaa*  at 
lha  turn  of  lha  century,  opening  up  virgin  ter- 
ritory lor  uealul  cultivation.  Since  than  lha 
Greyhound  utility  ha*  never  been  qua  (Honed, 
but  lha  dog  ran  into  trouble:  II  named  chaeing 
lha  buck.  Though  their  number*  Increaaad, 
they  never  caught  up. 

Thar*  la  a race  avary  1 1 minute*  al  tha  dog 
track,  ail  year  round,  day  and  night.  Thara  are 
retiree  tracka.  low-rant  track*,  and  datignar 
yuppra  track*  with  mlni-TVa  and  wida-acraen 
wuidowa.  dining  with  Dom  Pangnon,  and  a 
caei  ol  Ealing  Sludio  character*  draigni  from 
Tha  Horae's  Mouth.  Thara  ar*  Irilacta*.  dou- 
ble tmlectaa.  and  a acrambl*  ol  baiting 
schemas  lhal  payjifHn  telephone  number* 
with  a/a*  coca*,  but  tha  lai  beiiiaa  with  ogar* 


ar*  no  longar  pan  ol  tha  *cen*  or  in  on  the  ac- 
tion. By  flat  ol  atai*  regulations,  control  Over 
licenses.  naar-equai  «pui  with  th*  racairac*. 
and  la*  abaiamania.  glva-back*.  and  award*. 
Individual*  who  succeed  In  opening  a track 
discover  that  they  hava  taken  on  tha  ttaia  a* 
a partnar.  Th*  stale  maka*  tha  dog*  run  — 
It*  ayas  on  lha  financial  priza.  thal  lat  casn 
cul  Hashing  across  lha  bottom  Una  ai  lha  and 
Ol  each  fiscal  yaar.  Today  seven  parcant  ol 
three  billion.  Tomorrow,  how  much? 

Thu*  dog  racing  today  la  a data  »pom.  Tha 
governor,  a*  wall  a*  lha  truck,  la  lha  book*, 
and  bear*  responsibility  for  how  th*  gam*  * 
run. 

Lawyers  smelling  of  Brut  and  stale  siaiuits 
conjure  up  a nostalgia  for  tha  lima  whan 
booklet  wars  outside  lha  candy  siora  and 
outsida  the  law.  whan  th*  siai*  did  all  k could 
lo  pul  booklaa  out  of  business  and  curb  ihair 
abuses.  Now  that  lha  data  I*  tha  bookie,  a i* 
a direct  participant  In  th*  abuses. 

In  Massachusetts  lha  government  ol 
Mlchaal  Dukaki*  provides  direct  cash  award* 
lor  Greyhound  breading  to  suppry  lie  track*. 
Tha  Bay  Slat*  leads  ail  other*  m Greyhound 
batting  and  holds  oul  mammoth  Inducement* 
So-kaap  II  thauway.  paying  off  a record  of 
6433^955^*~®A-^dngl*  winning  ticket  Tha 
following  16  *ialaa~1c*o-~aiiow  dog  racing: 
Alabama,  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Con- 
necticut. Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa.  Kansas.  New 
Hampshire,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island. 
South  Dakota.  Texas,  Vermont,  Wad 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

IF  A STATE  saaa  Greyhound  racing  a*  a 
painless  panacea  for  rising  data  expen- 
ditures, ft  should  know  lhal  6 Is  not  palm*** 
lor  tha  participant*. 

Tha  dog*  ar*  muzzJad  all  day  long.  They 
live  In  Iron  crates  — called  pel  carrier*  by  the 
airlines,  axcapf  that  lha**  dog*  are  tha  pats 
of  no  ona.  Thai/  cages  are  stacked  one  on  lop 
of  tha  other  In  tight,  enclosed  spaces.  They 
era  lat  out  of  Ihair  cage*  just  three  time*  a 
day.  Th*  muzzle  coma*  off  briefly  only  whan 
lhay  aai:  than  they  have  th*  free  use  of  thair 
teeth  or  longu*  lo  lick  a paw  or  bli*  an  lien 
Tha  muzzle  becoma*  a highway  convenience 
whan  traveling  — who  want*  to  Hsian  to  dog* 
barking  while  driving? 

1*  this  tha  proper  arena  lor  government? 

Tha  and  of  a race  meeting  Is  Ukaiy  to  spek 
lha  and  of  lha  trail  lor  all  but  lha  most  favored, 
those  struck  with  lightning  speed.  Ol  the  four- 
year-old  class,  virtually  avary  dog  slaps  down 
to  class  0.  A scam  Itv*  parcant  do  manage  io 
gat  adopted  into  homes.  For  most,  howavar. 
lha  and  of  Ihair  racing  career  brings  either  ins 
gx*  chamber,  th*  d*-compr***ion  chamber 
(lha  dog  explodes),  lha  Incinerator,  or  in*  new 
animal  shall#/  near  Panaaooia.  Florid*. 

Continued  on  page  SO  — 


" Only  one  dog  in  eighty 
will  live  to  be  four  years 
old.  Then  the  odds  get 
really  tough." 
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